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MAINE. 
Abbott, 3. L. Munroe 
Andorer, L. W^-mao 
Aogttsta, R. Eaton 
Bai^r, C. K- Miller, p m 
Bloomfield, E.' Coboni, jr 
Bkown's Corners, C. Currier 
Bncksportj N. Sparhawk 
Calaiir, w. Goodwin, p m 
ChesterviUe, P. Bradbmy 
China, J. F. Htmnewol 
DennysviUe, J. McLaaghlia 
Pozeroft, C Chamberhn 
Owbam, Dr. S. E. Strong 
HaUowell. I. Nutter, p in 
fioahon, L. Pient 
Kitterr, E. Otis 

LiTermore Falls, J. Wadsworth 
Mercer, J. P. Emerson, p m 
OiTUwton, jr. Weiuworth, jr 
Orlana, T. Mason 
Parkman, S. P. Shaw 
Pishion's Fcriy, J. R. Blackwell 
Portland, E. C. Andrews 
Readfield Corner^ Col. D. Creig 
Sorry, Chas. Dans 
VasMlboro,' M. Tabor 
Webster. J. L. Merrill 
Waterville, Sainl. Appleton 
Wilton, C. M. Morse 
Wuislow, R. H. Green 
Winthrop, E. Wood 

NEW RAMP8HIRB. 
Bath} B. Newell 
Bennnifliton, A. Cleveland 
Bedford, B. Shattuck, p m 
Caodia, F. Patten 
Canterbury, R. H. Chifl* 
Claremont, T. B Rowiter 
Conuah Flatts, J. S. Blanchard 
Dover A. A. ClixOs, p m 
Bast liebanon, A. Cievdaiid 
East Weare, J. L. Eaton 
FrancHtown, J. Fisher 
Franklin, B. M. Tyler 
Hanover Centre, J. Smith, p m 
Hanover I. O. Dewey 
Keene, J. B. Elliott 
Lebanon, A. Storrs 
I^rme, A. Smalley 
MerediOi Bridge, J. T. ColBn 
Meriden, Ben}. Win^te 
Newpbrt, J. S. Parmelee 
New Alstead. A. Benin 
Norftwood, D. Tucker 
Ponsmouth, 8. A. Badger 
Pelham, B. F. Cutler 
PlymoDth, D. Robert 
PieraiontjJV. Mhcbell 
Rindge, Thomas Jeweit 
Salkbnry, J. N> Sawyer 
SAnbomton, J. P. B. Sanbornton 
Walpole, T. Adams 
Warner, I#. Bazilett 
Westmoreland, C. Pratt 

VERMONT. 
AiUDgtOD, C. Hills, p m 
Addiaon, A. Smith 
Albmyh, W. BraytOD 
Athens, S. Bayley 
Bethel, Jaeob Smith 
Bridport, F. P. Fletcher 
Bennington, Uriah Hicks 
Burlington, Pierce, Sweet 9t Co 

•* C.Goodrich 

Brattleboro^, F. N. Palmer 
Brooklield, A. W. Bigelow 
Brandon, E. Jackson, p m 
Bolton, J. Smith, p m 
Bridgewater, J. eT Wiflk 
Mzlw, N. Wey 



Bellows Falls, S. Grout 
Brownsville, Dr. D- Siory 
Cambridge, M. Saffbrd 
Castletoii, B. F. Laii^on 
Cmtiiig8\iUe, E. L. Holdeu 
Cornwall, S. Everts, p ra 
Chelsea, J. Smith, jr 
Chimney Point, D. C. Gfiodale 
Cbarloite, Charles B. Cook 
Clarendon, P. Rdgerton 
Colchester, H. Bates 
Derby, N. Colby, p m 
Danby, Joe. Ijapham 
Danby 4 Comers, W. Otis 
Derby Line, E. G. Johnson 
Dorset, S. J. Petlibone 
Danville, A. McMillan 
East Poultney, P. M. Ross 
East Bethel, G. S. Paine 
East Montpelier. A. Metcalf, pm 
East Rupert. D- k L. Eastmaa 
Essex, H. Stanton 
E. Dorset. G. Marsh 
E. Clarendon, J. L. Marsh 
E. RaiKloIph, H. A. Edgerton 
E. Bemiington, Gen. H. Robin- 

son 
Fayetteville, C, K. Field 
Fair Haven. J. Davey, p m 
Fairfax, J. T. Paris 
Factory Point, J. Hall 
Grand Isl e. B . Macomber 
Georgia, W. Loomts 
Highgiite Springs, M. R. Arnold 
Highgate, E Hill 
Hinesburgh, T. W. Gibba, p m 
Huntington, Post Master 
Httbbanon. A. Wright, 9d 
Jericho, O. H. Peck 
Jericho Comers, W. Ford 
Jeffersonville, N- Atwood 
Jericho Cemre. D. H. Gravea 
Kirby, N. T. Damon 
Leicester, J. S. McMser 
Middlebory, D. 8. Witherby 
Morrisville, L. P. Tenney 
Manchester, J. Cooke, m. d. 
Montg<miery, A Wheeler, p m 
Montpelier, G. W. Reed, p m 
Milton Falls, H. B. Smith, p u 
Norwich, J. Davie 
Northfield, E. Smith, p m 
Newbury, D. Johnson 
New Haven, E. Bottom 
North Ferrisbargh. O. H. Hand 
Nonhflekl, John Ll Back 
North SprinpHeld, O. Cook 
North l^mungton. P. M. Henry 
Orwell. Josemi M^ Bishop 
Pownal, J. w. Wright, p m 
Pittsfield, R. R. Chikl 
Pawlet, C. W. Potter 
Pntttev, L. H. Bradley 
PiainneM, L. Marston 
Pittsford. L. D. Winslow, p m 
PlymoDtn, N. B. Pinney, p m 
Qneechee Village, L. H. Maish 
Richmond, IH. BrDwns<m, p m 
Rochester. W. F. Goenisey 
Rutland. 7>. Rjrkahtfe 
Randolph, J. B. Mead 
Straiten, R. M. Witt, p m 
St Johnsbnry, J. P. Faiirbanks 

** Luther Jewen 

Sheldon, A. Keith, p ra 
Sooth Hero, O. G. Wheeler, pm 
St. Albam, m. F. Palmer 
Stow, N. Robinson, p m 
Saxe's Mills, H. J. Saxe 
Sbdibnm, G. B. Isham, p m 
Salisbury, Jatnes Fttta 
Sboreham, E. B. Hill, p m 
St Qtarge, Colonet Smhh 



Strafford, L. Carpenter 
Stockbridge, J. Morgan 
Shansbary,D. G k U. A. Cole 
Shrewsbury, E. L. Hoklen 
Taftsville, O. Tafi 
Tunbridge, D. W. Cowdry 
TJiiderhili, Post Master 
Vcrgennes, W. H. White 
West Arlington. J. Baker, jr 
West HaUfhx, A. Ballon 
Windsor, W. R. Gilkey, p m 
West Rutland, S. Sheldon, p m 
Weybridge, 8. W. Jewcit 
W. Pulmey, J. M. Clark 
W. Randlolph, G. Sparfaawk 
W. Milton, C. L. Drake, p m 
W. Berkshire, H. Seely 
W. Brattleboro', L. Clark 
Windhui, S. R. Ames 
Waitsfidkl, J. M. Richardson 
Whitmg, vS. TaA, p m 
Waiten, F. A. Wright 
Wflstford, H. B. Hine. p m 
West Hartfonl, L. Hazen 
Willistoii, L. G. Bingham 
*^ £. 3. BrowneU 
Wallingford, D. Holden 
Wibniagton, L. Bridge 
Waterbnry, A. S. Richardson 
Westmipster, J. May 
Woodstock, J. A. Pratt 
Winooski FaUs, U. H. Pemilman 
Woodbury, Asaph Town 
Watcrfbrd, W. Hovey 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Agawam, L- Whitman, p m 

Amherst, S. Hills 

Adams, George A. I^pham 

Aabnm, H. B. Hohnes 

Ashburnham, G. Atkinson 

Bemardstfm, Post Master 

Boston, Josei^ Breck & Co. 

A. D. Phelps, 24 Wash-st 
Dr. E. Wight, 7 Cust. H. 
Wm. Stickney 

Beveriey, A. Davis 

Barre, J. N. Bates 

Bemardston, U. N. Cushman 
pm , 

Brimfieldy J. C. Spring 

Chicopee Falls, D. M. Bryant 

Concord, J. Staccy 

Charlton Depot, Alfred Mower 

Charlemont, P. Field- ; 

Chelsea, J. Fenno 

Conway, J. 8. Whitney, p m 

Chariestown, J. C. Van Voorhis 

Colerain, G. W WiUiama 

Cheshire, D. D. Ingalls 

Chester Factory, IL Barber 

Curtisvitte, P. Barnes 

Dorchester, R. Vose, p m 

Dighton, R. Hart 

Dedham. M- Marsh 

Deerfield, C. Williams, p m 

Eastharaplon, E. Ferry, p m 

East Dennis, W. Howes 

E. Bradford, W. Greenoogh 

EdgariDwn, A. Coffin 

E. CummiDgton, B.B. Lyman 

Fairbavan, C. S^w, p m 

Franklin, G. Pond 

Fail River, H. H. Fish 

Framingham, Samtiel Warren, 
pm 

OraAon, O. Brigham, jr 

Granby, W. Beecher 

GreafBaningteo, 8. Newman 

Greenfield, I. M. Amea 

Gin, S. Sioaghton 

Oroioti, C. Boiler, p m 

Hpneock. R. G. rwtoo 



U 



Hubbardston, W. B. Goodnow 
Hardwick, E. Maiideli 
Harwich, O. Brooks, jr 
Hatfield, A. Longley. p m 
Hopedale, £. Seward 
Hinsdale, £. H. Goodrich 
Ipswich, Beujaroin Scott 
Lee, Hubbard Bartlett, p m 
Long Meadow, /. Stom 
Lymifiekl, J. Newhall 
Lowell, 8. Lawreace 
Lenox, J. J Hotchkin 
Medford, J. Wellington 
Middlcborough, J. a. Shove 
Middlefidd, 8. Root, p m 
Nantucket, P. Macey 
New Marlboro', S. M. Norton 
New Ashford, N. P. Keya 
North CheUea, J. Fenr.o 
Northampton, H. Kirkland 
North Aaams, E. Estes 
North Blandford, L. Gibb 
Northfield, J. G- Mudge 
Newburypon, E. Hale 
North Easton, J. R. Howard 
North Oxford, D. Mowry 
North Anduver, J. Stevens, p m 
North Becket, C. O. Perkins 
Newton Lower Falls, Dr. E 

Warren 
Oxford, W. Sigoumey, p m 
Plymouth, A. 8. Taylor 
Pl.oiiifield, S. Hayward 
Piilitfield, P. Allen, jr., p m 
Richmond, E. Williams, p m 
Rockport, J. Parsujki, jr 
Springfield, H. ic J. Brewer 
^* Bagg & Puxsons 

" W. D. Brown 

Sonth\vick« S. Gillcit, p m 
South Tyriughom, W. C. Laa^- 

don 
Sturbridge. D. Fiske 
Suiideriand. J. Clarke 
Sheffield, JEi. T- Eu^iini, p m 
Shelburn. W. WeU«, p m 
South bridge, 11. Plimpton 
Stockbridge, T. Wells 
?avoy, H. Snow 
South Attle borough, J. Newell 
Salem, W. Osborne 
S. Hadley Palls, J. A. L'Amoa 

reaux 
Sheffield, R. Ensign 
Shelbnme Falls, W. R. Leach 
South Williamstown, R. Mills 
Seekonk, C. Carpenter 
South Danvers, P. Upton 
Tyngsboro', L. G. Wilson, pm 
Uxbridge, B. Taft 
Vandeusenville, A. A. French 
Worcester, Ruggles, Nourse 4 

Mason 
Wilhraluun, S. Leadt 
Whaleley, S. Lesnre 
Warren, J. B. Lombard 
Whitingsville, P, Whiting, p m 
W. Newbury, J. C. Carr, p m 
Wenham, 6. W. Doage 
W. RoKbury, F. G. Shaw 
Williamsburg, Dr. G. FairfieU 
W. Pitlsfiekl, M. Loomis 
WilOmansen, S. Chapin 
Weston, W. H. Weld 

CONNECTICUT. 
Andever, G. H. White 
Avon, A. Ailing 
Bridgeport, F. G- Peabody 
Berim, H. N. Galpin 
Bethel, H. Ambler 
Bristol, G. H. Mitchell, p m 
Blidgewater, O. Saaford, p m 
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BM«d Brook, L. Allen 
Colchester, V. Buckley, p m 
C«mon, T. H. Austin 
CornfVirftll. I. R. Harriion 
CuiMAii, W. Watson, p m 
Colebrook, R. Rockwell, p m 
Cheshire, Charles Sbelton 
Cohunbia, J. 8. Yeomant 
ChapinviUe, C. Ra« 
Central Village, C. Hinckley 
Colebrook Rirer, D. De Wolf, 

pm 
Chester, R. Ely 
Darien, J. H. Oorham 
Danbury, J. R. Wildman 
Durham, R. II. Shelley, p m 
E. Bartford, D. 8. Bklwell 
East Haven, R. Andrevr^, p m 
Ellinrton. J. \V. Smith, p m 
East Windsor. H. Watson 
E. Haddam, 0. H. Parker 
Enfield, L. Purdon 
E. Orauby, A. Robbim 
Fairfield, A. Benson 
Farmington, O. D. Cowles, p m 
Gales Ferry, N. B. Brown, p m 
Goshen, M* Bartholomew 
Glastonbar>% B. Taylor, p m 
Gaylord's BrMge, T. Gaylocd, 

pm 
Oriswold, A. Stewart, p m 
Greenwich, A. H. Clos« 
Oreenft<'W, U. Burr 
Oaylord's Bridjrr, D. Oaylord 
Hartford, Olmsted, Thacher ft 

Goodrich 
Huntington, W. B. Lewis 
Hampton, W. Brown, p m 
Harwinton, T. Kellogj^, p m 
Hamburg, 8. M. Brockway, p m 
Hitcbcockville, J. Phelpa 
Hamden, J- G- Smith 
Hadd&m, H. Smith 
Humphreysville, J. D. Smith, p m 
Hadlyme. W. Spencer 
Jewett City, H. A. Lathrop 
Kent. J. H. St. John, p m 
Kensmffton, S. B. Cowles 
Ketch Milk, D. Chapin 
KiUhigworth, L. Parmalee 
LilcWfield. Fred. Boel 
Lyme, w. E. CouU 
Lebanon, Smith & Peckham 
Lime Rock, E. D. Goodwin] 
Meriden, tv. Booth, p ro 
Mansfield Centre, D. Barrows 
Middtetown, W. Makinster 
Middle Haddnm, H. Selden 
Manchester, S- Lyman 
Mystic, G. W. Noyes 
Monroe, C. B. Clark 
Madison, E. Griffith 
Milford, C. H. Pond 
New Haven, G. N. Seagfraye 
*' F. Trowbridge 

« F. H. Pease 

New Britain, M. Clark 
Norwichtown, H. B. Tracoy 
New Canaan, C. Raymond, p m 
New Preston, G. B. Waller 
New Milford, 8. E. Boetwick 
Norfolk, N. B. Stevens, p m 
Norwich, Isaac Johnson 
Nangatnck, L. Lewis 
Ndrwalk, Thomas Benedict 
North Braiiforti. S> L- Beardsley 
Newtown, H. B. Glover 
New London, 8. G. Trott 
New Hartford, R. H. Mills 
Newington, J. D- Seymour 
Oxford, H. W. Upson, p m 
Oakland, M. Hudson 
Plaiuville, S. Camp 
Prospect/R. H. Piatt, ptm 
Preston, w. T. Browning 
Plymouth Hollow, 8. Tbooias, ft 
Plymouth, W. W. Bull 
Plainfield, E. C Eaton 
Pomfrct Landing, Hon. W. FieW 
Redding Ridge, M. Hill 
Rocky Hill, H. Whitmcre, p m 
Rockville, P. Taleott 
Rutland, G. Stancliff 
Redding, M- Hill 
Ridgefield, Joseph T. King 
South Britain, A. Bray, p m 
Sharon, D. R. Gould, p m 
Stafibfd, E. H. Hyde 
Suffiekl, G. A. Loomts, 9d 
Sherman, A. Wan«er 
Stai^Widij C. Halstead 
Stntlbrd, D. Brooks 



Scotland. W. Davidson, p m 
Salem, D. M. Jewett 
Soathport, W. Sherwood, p m 
Slamrard, R. Hoyt, p m 
South Killingley, D. Brown 
South Windsor, R. Oloott 
South Norwalkj H. Pennoyer 
Salisbury, A. Moore 
Tariffviiie, J. O. Harper 
Torringford, N. Smith, p m 
ToUand, PTWalbridge 
Thompson, E. H. Bugbee 
Vncisville, C F. Lampher5 
TTuioo, 8. Paul! 
Vernon, E. G. Briffham 
Voluntflrwn, H. Gauup 
Winchester, Coe ft Hubbard 
Winchester Centre, H. Foid 
Woodbury, N. B. Smith 
Waierbnry, E.Lenvenwocth, pM 
Winthrop, J. Denisoa 
WlUhdantic, A. D. Lorii« 
Watertown, M. A. Heminway 
Windsor Locks, S. L. Haydeo 
West Granby, E. W. Chaffey 
West Killingly, 8. Clapp, p m 
Winsted, R. Burr 
AVillington, H. O. Holt 
Warehouse Point, H. Peaie, jr 
W. Meriden, J. S. Brooks 
Wolcott, B. A. Lhislejr 
Washingtoo, D. B. BrinsflMdo 
Windham, T. C. Bobbins 
West Hartford, E. Olmstead, p m 
Windsor, Q. O. Loonis, p m 
Wilton, J. P. Pitch, pm 
Wolcottville, J. W. Cook 
Warren, E. R. Swift, p m 
W. Cornwall, T. L. Hart 
Wallingford, L. Lewis« p m 
Westville, J. O. Hotchkus, p m 
WethenfieM, J. Goodrich, p ra 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Bunilville, J. Harris, p m 
Cenureville, S. 6. Allen 
Commons, H. T. Brown, p m 
Coventry, R. Briggs, p m 
Kingston. T. L. Taylor, p m 
Lippitt, D. Whitman 
Lonsdale, S. 11. Smith 
Newport, J. Joslin 
Providence, A. H. StiUwett 
Portsmouth, O. D. Green 
Bmithfleld Lime Rock, B. Cooke 
Warwick, W. B. Taughan 
Woonsocket, J. Bumbam, p m 

NEW-YORK. 
Andrew Leighton, general agent 
Allen's HiU, R. Worthington 
Albion, L. Burroughs 
Alexander, D. W. Totnlinsos 
Alfred, A. A. Place 
Alder Creek, H. Whita 
Athol, 8. W. Johnson 
Ames, C. G. Robinson 
Accomodation, J. Van VIeeok 
Applingj 8. Howard 
AuriesviUe, W.A Jenkins 
Argyle, A. Gibson 
Ameniaville, G. W. Coffin 
Athens, E. 8. Fox 
Antwerp, D. S. Bethel 
Arkville, N. Dimoek, p m 
Adams, J. M. Cleaveland 
Amtnia, E. G- Freeman, p m 
Auburn, J. C. Derby ft Co. 
Amenla Union, A. Rkcheoflk 
Ames, C G. Robinson 
Aurelius, A. Parlelow. p m 
Adriance, A. B- StocUiobn, p m 
Amber, L. Deming, p m 
Aurora, J. L. Cuy w, p n 
Aldan, J. B. Pride 
Amsterdam, H. N. Davis 
Accord, M. J. Bchoomnaker 
Angelica, L. Hull 
Adams^ Bonn, M. Adams 
Avon, W. Pciigra, p m 
Attsterliiz,! A. Brown, p m 
Apalachin, H. Lewis 
Anaguasooek, J. Thompson, p m 
Alrtca, George Adams, jv 
Arthursburgh, G. W. Clapp 
Atigusta. W. Jackson 
Bristol, R A. Andrews 
Bethlehem, A. McCocmidk 
Bainbridge, D Newell 
Black River, H. Scocc 
Bemus Heights, O. W. Maaeios 
BranumsComerSi J.- H. Monry 



BarryviUe, E. Calkin 
Broadalbin, C. B ra c k way 
BuUviUe, C. S. Oilbait 
Berne, Abram Ostrom 
Braaher's Falls. M. Smith 
Bath. L. C. Whilinff, p ro 
Brooklyn, George Hull, p m 
Beekmantown, J. M. Fulton 
Brownsville, Mai. E. Kirby 
Bridgewater. D De Wolf 
Boonville, M. P. Jackson 
Blooming Grove, M. L. White 
Bloooringbosgh, W. Crawftcd 
Brayaswick, Ek Bmyii, p m 
Bedford. N. S. Bales 
BouckviUe, J. Coolidge 
Big Brook, Robert Nisbh 
Borodino, W. Doolittle 
Brooks Grove, M. Barron 
Burtonvillo, W. 
Buel, R. H. Hibbaitl 
Bethel, Oto Brown 
Buffalo, T. 6. Hawks 
Baiting HoUow, M. Howell, p m 
Brockett's Bridge, G. 8. Ransom 
Benton Centre, 8. G. Gsge 
BeetaBan, E. Hsxtun 
Ballston, J. W. Hocton, p m 
Belleville, A> Dickinson 
Burdeit. G. Jackson, p m 
Babcock HiU, J. H. Champion 
BaMwinsviUe, N. M. Derbyshire 
Brockpoit, J. Oreenleaf, p m 
Barcelona, J. Shaw, p m 
Big Flattt, G. B. Carpenter 
Berkfhire, J. C. WiUiams 
Biirdett, R. Burritt 
Blenheim, R. H. Gleason 
Braekabeen, J. Freemire 
Barkerville, L. Coffin 
BnttenvUle, L. T. McLenn 
Bridgeport, B. Sayles 
Bolton, H. Brunson 
Bristol Centre, N. Hills 
Babylon, J. Miller 
Byron, J. B. Todd 
Butternuts, C Jsrvis, pm 

" R. H.VanRenaKlMrJ 
Benton, J. L. Lewis 

Bridgehamploiv J' Hedges 
Berlm, B. H. Streeter 
Burnt Hills, C HoUister 
Bell Isle, G. Kiroberly, p m 
Batavia, E. C. Dibble 
Brighton, J. Moore 
Binghaimon, R- <3- Bartlett 
Copenhagen, H^ Davenport, p m 
Centrefield, O. Crittenden 
Catharine, E. S. Hinman, p m 
Charleston, J. Sutler 
Centre Almond, J. Karr 
Chenango Forks, J. .WiUaid 
Coesville, N. Coss 
Chesmnt Ridge, Jos. Butler 
Chemung, J. G- McDowaU 
CasileCoii, J. E. Steams 
Caacenovia, H. Allen 
CobleskiH, J- MiUer, Esq 
Chatham, Wm. Phelps 
Collinsville, H. Collins, p m 
Caroline, J. R. Speed 
Clinton, C. C. Cook 
Centre Lisle, H. McCall, p m 
CnopersvlUe, A- Dunning 
Clockville, 8. P. Chamberiin, p n 
Cornwall, J. B- Sands 
Cedarville, 8. Brainard, p m 
Craigsville, S» C. Roe, p m 
Clifton Park, J. N. Morse, p m 
Coming, J. Parsell 
Carlton, R. M. Brown, p m 
Cape Vincent, N- B. Williams 
Cambridge, T. 8> Green 
Canaodaigua, O. Phelns 
" H. Chi^ 

Canal, L. Mason 
Chester, S. Y. Sstteily 

". S.G.Roe 
Cuylervitle, 8. L. Phelps 
Campbell, L. Balcomb, p m 
Caton, E. A- Brown 
Castile, A. W. Howlatt 
Cranesville, G. N. Mareelus 
Clay, A. Dolbear 
CanaslDia, O. B. Rows, p b 
Covert, J. B- Pratt, pin 
Conesus Centre, L. ruUvr, p a 
Colosse,, O. L. Webb 
Cheny VaUer, R. H. Hibbaid 
Carlton, R- M. Brown, p m 
CamiUus, H. C. Kimbeily 
Coopecstown, R. Dnvii^ p lO 



Cnyvga, J. O. Dey 

Oat^, w. w. VanLo«i,pn 

City, R. Thomson 

Cortland Village, H. H. Hibb«4 

Clarkstown. J. Wood, pm 

Clermont, W. H. Wuson 

Champion Sooth Honcb, E. R»> 

gers 
Canterbmr, H. F. Chadaaynn 
Cooestts, G Arnold, pm 
Canistno, W. H. Mead 
Chittenango, 8. PuUer, p a 
Chas^ilainL 8w P. K. Lewis 
Clyde. J. B. Stone, p m 
Cokl Spring, 8. BuiasweO, p m 
Centre Cambridge, J. H. Hall 
Charlton, W. H. Wells 
Coxsackte, J. A. Wrigtt 
Canaan 4 Conieis, D 
Canaan, J. 6. Ford 
Canaan Centre, D. W. Ciwtis 
Chatham 4 Comers, S. Crandsfl 
Canajohaiio, W. AzfceU 
Camrfl, J. HalL p m 
Chasy, J. W. HnbbeQ 
ConesriHeuE' Hammond 
Clayton, E. Borchell 
Champion, L. Ingraham, p a 
Carthasfe, J. Manohester 
Clarendon, John Irish 
Clarksoiu W. A. Baldwin 
Churchvule. Rev. J F. BliK 
Camden, W. Ireland 
Corfu, C. L. Long 
Coeymans, T. Skinner 
Claverack. A- Van Renssflscr 
Canton, E.W. Heatoa 
Castleton, N. J. Millef 
CannonvQIe, C. B. Cannon 
Coventry, E. A. Phillips 
ColesviUe, S. ManviUe 
Cincinaan^ H. Dwight 
Cnyler. I. C. Bwdick 
Central Bridge, 8. 8. Smitli 
Carmel, W. H. Foster 
Coveville, H. Holmes 
Corinth, A- G. Grippen 
Cassville, J. Knijriii, m D 
Coldcnham, E. HowsU 
Canastota,.G. B. Rows 
Champion, H. Hubbard 
Chaumont, A. Copley 
J. H. wi 



Chestcrtown, 

Clear Creek, P. Allen 

Charleston 4 Comen^ jM^h 

Buninp 
Canadice, P. Bsnat 
Crains Ccmns, L. Robbins 
Constable, J. P. Culver 
Der Witt, J. C. Kinne 
Deansville, E. B. Peck 
Dayanville, Thomas Bntts 
Dryden, E. W- Cady 
Dewinvaie, P. R. Brownall 
Dunkirk, L, V. Brown 
Delhi, Jas. McCuUoch 
Darien Cenlre. 8. King, p B 
Durham, A. Marks 
Dunnsville, 8. N. Piks 
De Ralb, E. P. Tewnsley 
DurbamriUe, W. Stillman 
Delphi, M. B- 9k>cuai 
Depeuville, W. Roase 
Daiwvill^, L* bradner 
Deans Comers, G. Wright^ jt 
Duane, W. C. Doane 
Dundee, D- L Sunderlin 
Depnpter, F. I. Wheelock 
Dobb's Feiry, J. O. Dyokaafin 
Doanesbwgo, A* Penny 
Dexter, J. A. Bell 
Dttsnesburgh, H. P. Alien ,, 
Davenport, A. Beeker 
De Ruyter, a 6. Seats, pm 
Danby, J. Jodsoa 
Dover Plains, J. & Soles 
Delta, M.G.PhiHips 
Dickinsonu C. Hotehcm • 
Danube, T. Reed 
East Rodnpn, 6. W. Smil^ 
Evan's MilVs. O. Gala 
Eaton, A. Morse, p m 
East Dniten, O. Osbora 
E Bloomiield, M. Adams 
Etein, V. J. Cooln^, p m 

*^ F.HaUftdo. 
EUisborgh, E Steams 
E. Chfistw, Geowe Fafle 
Espemnoe, W. &. Dsvis, pqs 
E. Avon, H. C. Sutton 
BvanvQIe, E. F. Carter 
Easihampion, T» J. Pwnom, ^c 
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AGENTS FOR THE CULTIVATOR. 



^ ^ Milk, E.I«.Rob«rtt 
Etolon, A. Barlrar 
E. Pembroke, W. Hnxiter 
EUicottaville, D. R. Wheeler 
EatOQville, M. 8. Van Slfke 
E. Oteene, J. Stoqghton, jr 
E. Stookholm, J. Hulbonl 
E. %Vorcester, E. B. Bigelow 
Eufield, H. Brewer 
E. EvaxMu H. BnQook 
B. OroT«iaiid, R. Johnson 
EarlviUe, Q.W.Baker 
Elba, J. S. BiiUnn 
^irypt* O. H. Holdeii 
E. Richfield, O. C Cbamberlln 
EUeostrille, I>. Hardenburg, p m 
E«at KlU, N. W. Beach, p m 
East Ouiirord, M. 6. Osborn 
EUinglon, J. D. Farman, p m 
EUcry Centre^ B. U. Browo 
East Greenwich, N. F. Martin 
East Hamilton, J. H. Dunbar 
E- Hamburg, L- Ferria, p m 
Eof 16, E. L. Xash, 
£«ex, E. M. Maynanl 
E. Schuyler, J. Minott 
Elbridffe, h. M. BroMrer 
E. Springfield, D. Gilohrtit 
Euclid, 11. Duffany 
E. Franklin, George Blair 
E. Homer, R. U. Buraham 
E. Virgil, r. Barrowg 
E. Line, P. Thompson 
E. Bethany, E- Dixoa 
Fabiuft, 8. H. Gorbin 
Fairmount, "iX- Trueedall 
Fulton, C. L. Whitney 

*' H. L. R. Sandford 
Fairfield. A. Wood 
Frankfort, G. Campbell 
Freys Bosh. W. G. Dierendorf 
Fiihkill, J. ft. Leston, p m 
Farmer, J. D. Wintenteen 
Fort Miller, S. G. Taylor 
Fort Edward Centre, J. N. W 

Doty 
Faltonville, J. Hand 
Fowlervine, A- McBain 
Florida, W. Y. N. Armstrong 
Frankhn, W. Waters, p m 
Fredonia, J. Lamson 
Frankfon Hill, I. C. Cary 
Fort Ann, James Rice 
Fort Hnnter, P. Endera 
FavetteTille, J. H. Smith 
Federal Store, M> Carpemer 
Flatbuah, R. L. Schoonmaker 
Five Corners, L. Goodyear 
Fort Plain, A Cary 
Freedom Plaim, Rev. S. Mande- 

ville 
Fishkill Landfaig, J. Cromwell 
Flashing, F. Bloodgood, p m 
Fonda, J. Melntyre 
FactoryriUe, W. H. OvejlOQ 
Fort Hamilton. T. G. Bergen 
Fallsbu^, Charles Brown 
Farmington, J. Maeomber 
Farmingham, W. C. Lymaa 
Felts* Mflls, & Felt 
Franklinviile, O. N. Seward 
Fajrpon, J. Traesdail 
Flat Brook, J. H. Smith 
Fayene. A Xieaeh 
FortBvilte, & J. Swetland 
Florence, A. S. Filer 
Fenner, v. M. Oillet 
Frew9barg« J* Townseud 
Fort Edward* R. W. Pratt 
Ferguson-s Gomflrs,' J. 8oatlMr< 

land 
FiTt Coringtw, M. Hiteheook 
Greene, S. S. Niehob 
Goehen, P> A Hoyt, p m 
Oerry.N- Camp 
Gorham, D. Halstead, p m 
Glen Core, C. Finoh 
Gtlbertsrille, A. Gilbert, p m 
Oreeufiekl Cientre, 0- B. Wing 
Geneva. G. H- Derby & Ca 
Galesville, C Adams 
OroTsland Centre, 8. Vanoe 
Goaremenr, J. P. Fisher 
Geddes, O. H. Osbom 
Gilboa, J. Reed 
Guilford Centre, C. D. Cobb 
Great Bend, W. Clark 
Greft YaUey, £. WiBooffliby 
Glen't Falls, C. Catey 
Greenwich, J. K. Honon, p m 
Gr^nvilla, 0. L. RmdeU 
Geueseo, U a BiMU pn 



Oalwaj, E. O. Smith, p m 
Granville, Z. Barker 
Oarratsvflle, B. D. Whitford 
GloversvfUe, C. Itfilli 
GRenn, S. Oatrom 
Ouilderland, J. B. Nott 
G^rmantown, S. Smith 
OermansvtUe, W. Brookins 
Ghem, J. T. Hogeboom 
Guilford, G. Root 
Greenwich, A. Cottrell 
Georgetowii, R Whltmore 
Gerry, B. W. Field 
Greigamille, J. B- Crosby 
Good Ground, A Squire*, p m 
Orcenport, Dr. F. w. Lord 
Hyde ParkjW. Fiekett 
Havanna, Charles Cook 
Holland Patent, P. C. De Angelis 
Hanover, W. Col ville, jr 
Hoffman's Ferry, S. L. R- Bn- 

ehanan 
Haraptonburgh, D- T. Brown 
Hillsdale, T. Reed, p m 
Haverstraw, J. W- Falter 
Hobart, Geo. Neiibitt 
Hudson, P. D. Carrique, p m 
Homer, P. Barber 
Henderson, E. Bumham, p m 
Hoosick, J. P. Armstrong, p m 
Hartford, W. B- Congdon 
Hartwick, James L. PerMnt 
Hogansbarg, M. McManin 
Hector, Mr. Elliott 
Harpefsville, J. A. Chafer 
Hunt's Hollow, T. T. Lake 
Higginsville, J. F. Porter 
Hartwick, L. Harrin^on, p m 
Hamilton, W. Fairchild 
HooAick Falls, Geo. Chase 
Hannibal, M. Wiltse 
Henrietta, E. Kirby, p m 
Hempstesid, S. C. Sdcdecker, p m 
Herkimer, Z. B. Wakeman 
Howlett Ain, H. N< Oaylonl 
Helena, D. Nevin 
Hart*s Village, I. Haight, {r. p m 
Hummgton, S. C. Rogere, p m 
Hall's Corners, Geo. Cawaxd 
Half Moon, N. H. Kiiig 
Hartwick Seminary, H. Y. Goe- 

wey 
Horse Reads, H. S. Bentley 
Hoflman's Gate, Col. J. Shafer 
Hobbieville, A. A. Camman 
Hammond, A. P. Morse 
Hermon, E. AFien 
Huron, D- Dowd 
HaHsville, L. Green 
Hopewell, Thos. Hunt 
Honeoye, G. Pitts 
Hopkinton, J. Saiiford 
Howardsville, H. McCoDam 
Honeoj'e Falb, A. L. Angle 
Ithaca, J. McCormick, p m 
Ilion, J. Ingersoll, jr 
Jordan, fG. A. Mawm 
Jamestown, Alf. Colin 
Jonesville, R. R. Kennedy 
Johnstown, E. Wells 
Jamesport, D. Williamson, p ra 
Jtmitts, A. B. Sherman 
Jericho, A. G. t^U 
Jamesville, M. Vanderburgh 
Johnsburg, A. Graves 
Jaoksonvule, C. H. How, p m 
Junction, T. T. Gram 
Jamaica. M. I. Johnson 
Jersey, J. Jordan 
Jordansville, E. Sanford 
Jefferson, Dl Young 
Jackaon, J. R. OroutI 
Knox, D. Cary 
Knowlesvflle, R. L. Bill 
Kingsbury, L. B. Armstrong 
Kendall, Jas. Plocker 
Kingston, J. Van Buren 
Ketcbam^s Corners, T. Dunham 
Itbiney*s 4 Cornels. T. Demlng 
Keyaerick, C. D. Alliger 
Kirkland, J. M. Kimball, p m 
KeeseviUe, A. Kaesa 
Kiskaton, R. M. Lawrence, p m 
Kinderhook, H. Hovsradt 
Kingaborough, W. wend 
King* Ferry, M. Bntobinaon 
Lyoos, A. G. Peroy 
Lafarsevflle, J. U. Rotttert 
Lake Ridge, L. A Morrelt 
Livonia, J. G. ft G. riarke 
Lowvillo, Hiram Mills, agent fo^ 

Lewis county 



Little Falls, E. HiU 
Leonaicbville, D. Hardin, p m 
Leeds, J. C. Dewey 
Laurens, H. Strong, p m 
Lairdsvilla, Pomeroy Jonea 
Lancaster, J. Wood 
Lansingburgh, Alexr. Walsh 
Limeric, J. A. Chase 
Lithgow jpr. Isaac Smith 
Lee, D. Brown 
Lockport, H. W. ScoviU, p m 
Lewis, H. Hinckley 
Livingston, H. Baker, p m 
Litchfield. E. Comes 
he Roy, Joee]rii Annin 
Little York, O. Curtis, p m 
Lexington Heights, M. Bafley 
Lewifltoii. A. V. E. fiolchkisa 
Lima, J. Nicholson 
Lysander. N. Hart 
Lodi, J. L. Bamman 
Locke, J. H. Wood 
Ledyard, A. Avery 
LaJ^yette, E. V. W. Dox 
Levamia, W. R. Orinnett 
Little Sodus, R. Choate 
Leedsville, S. Pennoyer 
Livingstonville, W. Bostwick 
Lock Berlin, T. S. Brink 
Lowell, J. M. Merrill 
Lorrahi, Rev. L. Wiieox 
Luzerne, W. Btimham, jr 
Leathersville, B. Powers 
Lamed's Comers, H. Deptfw 
Lakeville^ B. B. Chase 
Lan^ingville, S. C. Lyon 
Manlius. R. Glbnor 
Marshall, H. L. Hawley 
MabbeuviHe, J. IVIabbett, p m 
Middlevilie, J. Ellison 
MellenviDe. J. Jones 
Mamarotieck. J. J. Manhall, pm 
Manhasset, R. H Tims, p m 
MaMeii, J. Preston^ p m 
MasonvOle, F. B. Cleveland 
Malone, O. S. Adams, p m 
Middle Granville, G. W. Porter 
Mai«ellus, T. Sanford 
Morristown, J. C. Van Camp 
ftTlnaville, R. C. Jackson 
Meehanic«ville, A. Woodrotf 
Monisville, C. Morse 
Milton, J. Sherman 
Manchester Bridge, B. P. Far- 

ringtou, p m 
Massena. A. H. Andrews, p m 
Mooers, J. Humphreys 
Mumford, T. Faulkner 
Manheim Centre, J. Markel, p m 
Middle Island, B T. Rotehinson 
Marietta. A. Hicka 
Macedon Centre, W. P. Buchan 
Moriah 4 roniera, E. G. Harris 
Milan, S. Thorn,J) m 
MadLson, L> W. Curtis 
Mayville, S. W. Holmes 
Moriches, J. M. Panning, p m 
Milf'^rd, L. Rnssell 
Morr ip ville, H. C. Curtis 
MarceHus Falls, R. I<othridge 
Moscow, D. H. Wright 
Macedon, S. D. Wileoa 
Miltown. F. Hoyt 
Maltaville, J. Ttulmadge 
Moreau, H. Griswold 
Montgomery, J. W. Sears, p m 
NCddlebuigh. L. Sanfoid 
Mexico. B. E. Bowen 
Mount Moms, W. H. PeltOD 
Mariaville, N. WUtgnts 
Minden, J. P. Keller, p m 
Maiden Bridge, U Van VaUcen- 

burgh 
Moira, D> K> Stevens 
Marlboro*, M. Fletcher 
Maple Grove, O. R. Wheeler 
Miodle Hope, E. S. Woolsey, p m 
Momn TJpton, J. Lawrence 
Monroe, G. W. McOatrah, p m 
Montezuma. F. M. Clark 
Meredith, S. Dntton 
Middfefieki Centre, G. Wlilta 
Milo, n. W. Dunn 
Moffitt*s Store, W. Ray 
Moatieello, J. Clark 
Mt. Washington, O. Wheeler 
Medina, Cof 8. Kf . Burroughs 
Mohawk, L- Bellinger 
Manbeii^ G. Ellison 
Marcy, W. Sweet 
Moreland, Dl Nye 
Millport, R. Detomar 



MoriA, A. Chapman 
Masonville, T. Tbateher 
MoresviUe, C Hailey 
MecUenburv, A Higgeoa 
Mansfield,' N.Walker 
Marengo, M. W. JeiJdna 
MiddlelehL A Rose 
Miniaiak.£. L.Bojland 
Monroe Works, G. Brentnall 
Niagara Falls, S. De Veaux 
Nashvaie, A. S. Moss 
New Paltz Landiitf, J C. Dubois 
Nrvth Harparsfleld. N. M. Dart 
New Paltz, W. H. Jadd 
Navarino, A. J. Cumramga; p m 
North Port, S. E- Bonce, p n 
Norwayt D. Dnbois, p m 
Newviile, G. Creen 
New Sweden, J. C Fitzgerald. 

p m 
North Urbana, S. R. Wood 
New Baltimore. R. S. Lay 
N. Y. Mills, O. Dhmer 
New Hartford, P. C. Incalli 
New Lebanon, M. Y. lUiden 
New Lebanon Springs, Col. J. 

Mardock 
New Lebaaoa Centre, C W. 

Hull 
New Coneord, H. & Piatt 
Nelson, J. DonaMson. p m 
New Rochelle, Jaa. P. Hunting. 

ton 
North Granvflle, Dr. fi. IX Utter 
North Blenhehn, N. T. Rossitar 
North Salem, James Scott 
New- York, M. H. Newman * 

Co., 199 Broadway 
Newark, C S. Banon, p m 
** D. Y. Doane, ageM for 
Wayne Co. 
Northeaat Centra, J. G. Caidkii» 
Newtown, C. Cook, p m 
New BarUn, J. T. Whhe 
Newbnigh, D. L. Proodfit 

<< Daniel Smith 

North Adama, A. Riee, p m 
New Windsor, C. F. Morton 
Nineveh, A. Stowell 
North Easton, W. Corens, p m 
North Ga^e, A. F. RockweH, 

p m 
Norwloh, S. Smith, p m 
Nuida Valley, O. Wing 
Newport, J. A. Fenner 
N. Steventown. H. R. Cranston 
North Bainbrklge, C. Kirby, p m 
New Lisbon, G. I. Peck 
North Hamnsiead, I. Post 
Nassau, J. H. Van Valkenbugb 
North Steplientown, W. Smith 
New Road, W. B. White 
Newark Valley, C. Higba 
North lianaing, J- Lanlerman 
New Utreeht, Rev. R. O. Curia 
North Castle, J. H. Green 
North Gahray, R. Nfosher 
North Corinth, T. Bamet 
Northumberland, D. English 
North Whhe Creek, J. Fisher 
Sew London, J. HaOock 
New Woodstock. J. C. Hebbaid 
Napanoek, O. W. Ladlnm 
North Bergen. J. Sawint 
Oaksville, J. Toeker 
Osweao, J. M. Hart 
Oxford, H. Bidcom, « 

OneoMa, 8. Sidlivan 
Orange, A. CNcylord, p m 
Oyster Bay, 8. Yonng 
Orient, T. V. "nithill 
Oaks Comen, C. 8. Wright 
OgdensbuTgh, R. W. Bnsh 
Ovid Centre, J. B. Barry 
Ovid, C. A. Oibbs, p m 
Otego, J. A. Bancroft 

gneida Castle, I. 8. Hitchcoek 
neida Lake, J. C. Bush 
Owego, O. J. Pompelly 
OrleanBjR. King, p m 
Oxford Depot, Danl. Booth 
OiK>ndag% n. P. Shove, p as 
Onondaga Hill, M. J. Poller 
Oriskany, J. Brainard 
Oriskany Falls, A. M. IfitchoQa^ 
Otisco, Charlea H. Bala 
OtisviUe, A. Smith 
Oran, M. Keidi 
Paina's HoUow, C. FilkiiM 
Palmyra, J. O. Voiae 
PoolviDe, O. B. Lord 
Pottsdami L. Clarksso 
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— for yards and floors, 

Century plant, 

Cider, Superior ssunple of, 

— Mills and cider, , 

Charcoal for manure, ' 159, 

Cheese, Making in winter, 

— Cheshire, how made, . , 

— made in New- York S^te, 

Chemistry, Connection of Agriculture 

^wilh, ., 174, 

Cherokees, Agricultore among, 

Cherry trees. Disease in, 

— mones, how to plant, 

Cherries, fine 

Chess, not degenerate wheat, 

Chittenden Co. (Vi.) Ag. Society, 

Clover, Analysis of, 

— Seeding wiihj. 

— Hulling machines, 255, 

Coal lar for seed corn 

— for fruit trees, 

Cob meal, value of, 

Cob and corn meal, value of, 

Cockroaches, killed by cats, 

Cocoa tallow. 

Connectictit Iron Works. 60, 

Corn and Cob Crusher, Hussey't, 

Pitts', 

Corn Shcller, BurralPo, 

Corn stalk sugar and molasses, 

Correspondents, Notices to, 35. 68, 97» 

160, 195, 227, 259, 889, 383, 356, 

Cortland Co. Ag. Society, 

Cotton, explosive or gun, 

Cranberries, Culture of, 112, 

— grouni in Marshfield, 

— — on hi^h lands, 

Cr^am turning blue, 

Crops, notices of,.,. k.. 21, 38, 63, 259, 

— Review of, for the season, 

Crows, white 

— lo keep off cornfields, 

Cnltivaior, The value of, 

— Circulation of', 

— Addrea* to patrons of, 35 

— Postage of, 

— Subscriptions to, 

— for preraiumsi 115, 107, 229, 

Currant bushes. Trimming, 

Currants, Culture of, 

D. 

Dairy establishment at New Lebanon,. . 
DEATHS— of E. W. Bull, 

— of Hon. Noyes Darling, 

— of Col. Alexander McDonald, 

Deep Cultivaiion, 

District School House, 

DiarrhcBa, Cure for, 

Dogs, Shepherd's, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY: 

— Butter making, 49, 160, 

— Eggs to preserve, - 

— ' Eg^ plants, to cook 

— ' Indian puddings and cakes, 

— Maple sugar, to make, 

— Oysters of green com, 

— Portable jelly, to make, 

— Raspberry syrup , 

— Soap, different kinds, 

— Strawberries dried, 

• - Starch, how made, 

— S^igar beet pie«, 

— Succotash, to make, 

— Tomato pickles, 

•^ — preserves, , 

►-Vinegar, to make, 

Draining, Successful, 97, 



85 
S9! 
22:) 
17& 
255 
110 
260 
290 

36 
821 
84U 
180 

33 
945 
305 
374 
1181 
331 
218 



Draining in England, , 33(' 

— Under, snccessfnl 304 

— sidehill, 192 

Drains, how to make, 36t* 

Drouth, Effeeu of, 30 

Dutchess Horticultural Society,. . . . 16S| 22^ 

Dyspepsia, C are Ibr, 158 



Eggs, to preserve, 25 

Egg hatching machine, 384 

Egg plants, to cook, 91 

Emigrants, Advice to Western 63 

English Farming 51, 126, 145, 223, 830 

Es^ex (Mass.) Ag. Society, Transactions 

of, 61 

Rve trovghsj to make, i^O 

Rvergreens,' time frtr transplanting, 32^ 

Jjg Kxcreiion of plants 220 

^ii Experimeuts, suggestions and questions, llti 

817 



824 



F. 



]2 Fanning Mills, improrement in 317 

073 Farm i^counts, how kept, 80, 107, 814, 302, 

307| 394 

Qg Farming, Neatness in, 15 

192 — among the hills, 297, 304 

X2 '" Alabama, 38 

123— in England, 61, 186, 145, 223, 330 

268 — in Ohio, 81 

]S0,~ in Switzerland, 14, 50 

— ill Western New, York, 271 

385 — Modes of, '. 190 

]5(}iFarmer's Bank 249 

254 ~ ff"**** ■"<! ^^^ 107)H 

047' FA RMS—Notices of : 

260-- William Duel's, 971 

^-W B.Ci«k's 271 



Uates, Rustic, Design for, 313, 314 

(ieese. Large, 97 

— Wild, Domesticated, 308 

Georgia, Capabilities of, 151 

— Agriculture of, ]03 

Germany, Vehicles of, 195 

— Management of forests in, 109 

GraAing, Process of described, 183 

OraAs, Influence of Stock on, 148 

Grain moth, described 206, 344 

Grain, Advantages of cutting early,. . . . 889 
Grapes. Culture of, 18S 

— Grafting, 159,937 

OrasA Lands, Injured by stock, 161 

— Seeding down, 94, 194 

Grass, Ptoper time for catting, 277 

— Seed, sown with rye, 169 

Time for sowing, 191 

Grnb and Wire-worm, td^estroy, 368 

Guano, application of, 155 

— Experiments with, I^9> 45, 155, 355 

— for Peach Trees, 879 

— Improper use of, 119 

— poisonous, 91 

Gypsum, Operation of, 30, 365 

— How ^>plied taeom, 119 



32>H 



2')2 

123J"^ Col. Duiil>ar's 31 

137|— George Geddi-s' 804 

285j — Col. MoDonaM's, 

317 — ^^^' Meacham's, 12® 

129 — ^- ^ Stewart's, 871 

224 — Judge Van Bergen's, 250 

1(K) ^'"- Wadsworth's, 249 

26ol — Joseph Watson's 309 

2{)i!Farms, Report of N- Y. Ag. Society on, 201 

3071 Fellenberg's school at Hofu'yl, ^3 

100 
142 
229 

60 

17 
ISO, 
389 

38 
380 
330 
281 
354 

69 
200 
384 
228 
277 

C5 
3W 
361 

97 

70 
289 
347 
122 



305 
67 
323 
324 
151 
OiS 
121 
54 



287 

25 

01 

328 

64 

292 

226 

293 

339 

2071 

881 

112 

292 

293 

226 

61 

273 



Fences, Moveable, how made, 274 

— Stevens' Patent, 90^ 

Fence poets, how to set, 157 

' ' upheaved by (Voet, .' 46 

Fencing, remarks on^ 369 

Flails, improved 68 

FUuulcrs, small farms in, 88 

Flnx, Average crops of,- in New- York, . 180 

— Culture of, 100, 119, 185 

— grown with barley, 57, 127, 157 

Flax dressing machine, 158 

Flowers, Culture of. 16 

— Supports for climbing, 124, 161 

Flower garden, plan of, 65 

Food for domestic animals. Comparative 

value of, 52, 13(> 

— Hints about, 35 

— Nutritive properties of, ', . 307 

Foreign Intelligence, 90, 131, 103, 229, 2(12 

291, 357 

Frost in vallejrs 307 

Fmh, a plea for, 342 

— fur cooking 120, 158 

—■ in Massachusetts 224 

— a sinmlar variety, 285 

— on selecting fine 367 

Fruits, affected by soil and climate, 883 

— Suggestions on describing, 153, 161 

— Crop* of, for the year, ; . .385 

— French name« of, '. . . 2X1, 285 

— Samples of, 325, 355 

Fruit trees, Culture of, i. 192 

Coal tar for 294 

Cultivating round, 343 

— — Labels for, 258 

Saw dust around, 258 

— — To protect from mice, 858 

Fungi, origin and growth of, 191 



O, 



Galvanism, forcing vegetables by 112 

Garden plants, importance of watering,. 349 

— Operations for March, 96 

— — for April 129 

— ThcKilchenj 256 

— Flower, plan cf. . . . , , 65 

Gardening. Successful, 982 

Gardens, Soil ft>r, 16 

— Advantages of irrigating.. 307 

Gastric Juice, Composition of, 307 

Gate Hinges, 386 

Gate Latch, , 1-50 

Gales for FarmSj , $;*k* IS, 



Hames, Improvement in, 383 

Hartford (Ct.) Ag. Society, 87 

Hay Making, Remarks on, ... . 188, 850, 977 

Hay Mows, Cutting down, 89 

Hay Presses 110 

Heat, Philosophy of, 140 

Hedges, American Arbor VitSB for, .... 319 

— Cherokee Rose for, 191 

— Layering and plashing, 89 

— Osage Orange for, 352 

Hemp, New mode of rotting, 258 

— and Flax Dressing Machine, 156 

"iuts on Constrnction of Farm Hotaea,. 184 

— to those on Small Farms, 340 

Honey, composition of, 969 

iior 9C xioc* ••••••••••••■•«••••••••••,« ou 

HORSES, Botts in, 68 

— Best breeds of,. 169 

— Breeding Mares, care of, 191 

— Blind teeth in 193 

— Blood Spavin iu, how to treat, 898 

— Corn for. to ba soaked, 80 

— Carrots ror, 110, 183 

— Diseases in," 276j 384 

— Feeding work, ; 317 

— Galls on, core for, 193 

— Heaves in 198 

— Imported Horse Consternation, 88 

— Mr. Morse's Norman, . . . .* 152, 348 

Morgan, origin of. 19. 108 

— — Notices of. 143,196,296^19,342,346,355 

— Number iu New York state, 180 

— Ring Bone, Beroedy for, MS 

— RuiiaM'ay, to atop, 196 

— versus Oxen, . . » 944 

— JYcaujug Foals, 389 

— : Wnuuds and sores in HI 

Houses painted iu cold weather,. 219 

— sec. Sttil(Iin£.t. 

Uovi' shall >vc Tniprove'?. 36$ 

Hydraulic Ram, Beupon's, 377 



I. 



Importance of well directed labor, 17 

— ofdoiii^ business in season..., 17 

INDIAN COBUV. 

— Average crop in New- York, 179 

— Crop of this year, 385 

— ' — in Tennessee, ).,,...... . 131 

— Culiureof, 01,(15.113 

^ — at the South, 66.90(6,258 

—' Coal tar for seed, 129 

— Cob meal, value of, ,-.., 160 

— DriUinjr in, 38 

— Experiments in growing, 30, 79 

— for FixWer 30, 160, 237, 279, 310, 354 

— from the Rocky Mountain^ 376 

— Great Crops of. 21, 55, 108, 249 

— Grown by the liidians, 194 

— How to plant. 100 

— How to save from crows, 277 

— Long Island.. 36 

— Length of roots of, ..., , 279 

— ■ Marker de»:ribed, 87 

— 9^eed tb be changed,...,..-. 116 

— Seed, from Eli Root, of Vermont,. . . . 388 

— Shriiiking of, ' ,... 185 

— Soaking seeds o^. 851 

— Suckers on, .....* 159 

— Viiluable varieties of, 08 

— Value of, , 274 

Industry, fruits of,. 157 

21<^a«eci KepeUerj r*<**«.*M.*t*M** " ^ 
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tKDEX TO VOL. m. 



INSECTS : 



— Address of Judg« Darling- on. 96 

— Borer in Apple tree»,. . . » 96B 

— Cockroaches killed by CttU) S9s2 

— Flying Weevil or Grain moth,. . . .908, 314 

— Ga« wairr to kill, 234 

— He»ianPly 278,291 

— Injuriona to wheat, .... 276, 833, 366, 3?*.? 

— Moths, to destroy, 2'*^ 

~-- Protection against, 215 

— Rosebuds, to destroy, 29 

— Turnep fly, .... , 280 

— To destroy, 28, 277 

— To destroy on Vines 234 

— Wheat Midge, ., 276 

Ireland, Notes of travel in, H 

— Waste land in 197 

Iriah farmer's breakfast, J] 

— Farm-yard and appaneuances, 11 

Irrigation in England, 331 

jr. 

JefferK>n Co. Ag. Society, 1^ 

Johnson, B. P., disappearance of, iw 



(Nectarine) cnlture of, 23 



Kitchen Chemistry 61, 140, 281, 3» 

Kroosote, properucs of, 307 

L. 



Labels for fruit trees. 25f* 

Labor account for farm, 334 

Ladders, folding 144 

Lauds, improving worn out, IWI 

— reclaimed, 37^ 

Letters r>om &Ir. Horaford, 41,73,137,160,233. 

205, 929, 386 

— from D. O. Mitchell, 14, 50 

— from J. P. Norton, 13,61 

Libelsuit 35 



Newcastle Co. (Del.) Ag. Society 855 

New Lebanon. Shakers of, visit to, 805 

Xeuf Y^rk Statt Ag* Soeietf : 

~~ Annual Meeting of 66 

— — premiums awarded at, 6' 

— Annual exhibition at Auburn,.... 280,816 

— C(unmitiees on field crops, so 

— — for Auburn Fair, iM3 

— Donations to, 356 

— Officers of, 66 

— Prcmiunui for 



1846, W 

— Premiums awarded at Aubuni, 321 350.35r.|PI"«"»«g ^f «»«?w residences. 

— Proceedings of Ex. Committee.. . 36, 883 Pla^ler— «cc Gypsum 



Periixlic«l«— 

~ The Horticulturist .... 195, 257, 311, 3W 

Ph<cniX Pork, Dublm. U 

Pine*, plantations of, 365 

— Culture of, 380 

Pipes, cement 19 

Plantfk coloring matter in 307 

— Dinerence in temperature of, 307 

— Excretory power of, 220 

— Frames for climbing 124, 161 

— Per«ipirHtion oi", 307 

— Vital action of,.. , 278 

838 



— Report of Committee on Foreign 
Stock, 342 

— Suggestions to, 863 

Nitrogen, 306 



Plowing, how performed in England,. . 140 

— Oxen for, , 33 

— principles of, 33 

Plowing, Remarks on,. 69, 85, 139. 2.01, 30t 



— Source of, 307)— Subsoil 99,112,215 

— in hay, 307| •" England 331 

North Carolijm, Agricultural Resources I- Match at Montgomery 979 

ofEdgcomb pOiPl^^^^' Center DralH, 354,868 

— Botany of, 174 — I>™ft ^y «7» 

— Wool Growing in, »41, 3a5 - Gang, J50 

Norton, J. P., notice of, asa Plums, Imperial Ottoman and Jefferson, 811 

Notes of travel in Ireland, ii Plum trees, Culture of, « 

Nurserymen, Convention of. 95,— Remedy for Black wart on, 958 

— ResponsibUiues of, jsg— Salt for, 97J 

Plum stones, how to plant, 347- 

Q, POETRY :— Agricultural Ode, 3ie 

_ , , ^ — Harvest Home, 951 

Oats, culture of, 93 — Jonathan** Account of the Cattle Show,28l 

— Analysis of, 96,260, 810— Signs of Rain, 198 

— and pew sown toffether 383 — The Autumn Evening, 339 

— Average product m New- York, 179,Pork, on curing. 20, 193, 309 

— Large crops of, 108 in hot weather 894 

— Nitrogenous matter in, 241 1 Posi, upheaved by frost, 4d 

Ohio, Farming and crops of, 21, 192j POTATOES : 

Onions, culture of, 43, 258j__ Average crop in New- York 179 

— Large crop 279 — crops of, for this yean 888 



Ume, effecuof........ .??0rcharU8, Cultivation of, 279 



Oneida Agricultural Society, 66. 64 

Orange Co. AjJ. School i2^ 



— and Orchard Fruit, 



89 
9i 



— not to bo mixed with manures, 1^1 _ 

Litiiment for sprains, &c.,... M- Worn oitliidrfor. o- 

Lightning, suppoMid effectt of, gl^Orchardists, Seasonable hinU to 222 

Locust scveutoen years, ^^ Onwego Co. Ag. Society, 64 

Osage Orange for Hedges. 352 

Oiwjgo Co . Agriculture of, 249 

Oxen versus horses, 344 

— Where to be had 162 Oxtail Soup, 346 

Madison Co. Ag. Society. 98 Oysters of green com, 292 

Male animals, not to run at large, 157 



Madder, culture of, 318 



P. 

Paints, black and white, 196 



Mangel Wurtzel, 65 

MANURES : 

— Analysisof, 144,290,_ . . ^, 

^ Artificial, by Liebig, 233 P«^snep« for switie,. . . 294 

Theory of g3'Panng and bummg soils, ....953 

-Buckwheat for',.' .'.*.■.*.'.*..■ !!!!'. *.!.".*.*.. 89|Pastitre8, management of, 60 

-Burnt strawfor, 109 Pear, supposed seedling, 38 

- — Best five winter. 311 

— High price of, 225 

— Stocks for,. 290 

— The Virgalieu, 954 

Pear tree, valuable, 259 

— Blight in 313 

— Renovating a, 384 

Peach buds, destruction of, 183 

Peach trees, Yellows in, 141 

— Protection of, 187 

— Culture of, 279 

Peach Orchards, localities for, 256 

— Culture of in Delaware, 319 

Peach worm, dcscriplinn and remedy for, 217 
Peas, average crop of in New- York,. . . . 179 

— Culture of, 93 

— and oats, sown together, 383 

— Cluster, 131 

— I^rge crops of, 65, 108 

— New kind of. 130 

— Nutritive properties of, 209 



-* Comparison of different, 80 

— Experiments with different kinds,. ... 79 

— from Privies, 79 

— fromBaU, 194 

— for wheat, 79 

— Green crops, for, 177 

— Management of, at Hofwyl, 77 

— — anu application of. 170 

— Materials for, 110 

— ' On saving, 81 

— Refuse or breweries for, 275 

— Soap fbr, 277 

— Special remarks on, 142 

— See Ashts, Bonst, Chareoal, Omano^ Muck, 
Peatj PoudrtiH. 

Maple, uses and value of, 273 

Marl, effects of, in New Jersey, 38 

Martha's Vineyard, Agriculture of, .... 193 
Massachusetts Hort Society, 130 

— Society for promoting Agriculture, . . 395 
Meat Long preservation of, 334 



- On curirijf V '»,*{{2,'i93, 303 Heat, digging in winter 



Mice, protecting trees from, 258 

Milk, composition of, 275 

— Richnew of, 977 

— Company, Rochester . . ijjO 

— of Carnivorous animals, 196 

Milk pans of gla«« 954 

Mississippi, Agriculture of, 99 

— Farmers of. 156 

— plantation, 3f 

Molasses from Com stalks, 17 

Moss on roofs of houses, 66 

Moths, to destroy, ^fi% 

Mountain ash seed, how to pbut, 347 

Muck as a fertilizer, 199,961 

— diirging in winter • • 156 

Mu»k rats caught bv a cat, 325 

Mustard, culture ot, 99 



If. 



158 



— as a fertilizer,. 192 profits of good husbandry. 



— ashes, analysis of, 836 

Pennsylvania, grazing in Eastern, 85 

Penn Yan Farmer's Club, 88 

Peppermint, to kill 83 

PERIODICALS— Notices of: 

— American Quarterly Journal of Agri- 
culture, 189, 197 

Phonographic Journal,. ...» 189 

— District School Journal, 98 

— Parmer's Monthly Jour, and Library, 981 

— I4incaster Co Farmer, , 86 

— Magazine of Horticulture, 98 

— Medico Chirurgical Review 99, 292 

— New- York Farmer and Mechanic, . . 292 

— New Orleaiu Commercial Timesi ... 37 

— Prairie Farmer 37 

— Phrenological Almanac 226 

— SilUman's Journal, 88, 98, 169, 197, 98-^. 

32^ 



NatiooaiyairatWMhingtoo, MS»-8o«of Tcmperwict tad Rechabite,.. 203llUcc paper, 307 



— Culture of. 37, 59, 57, 65, 144, 171 

— Consumed in Ireland, 119 

— Disease in Europe 18 

Remarks on. . 22. 69, 99. 182, 228. 930, 

255, 233. 2>^, 290, 356, 341, 326, 317 

prcvemi ve for 87, 127 

Report of British Commissioners on, 99 

Liebigon, 119 

— Dutton 36,88 

— Experiments with, 99, 171, 279 

— Flour fri>m^ 60 

— Gerard's History of, 987 

— Hall's EarlvJnne, 88,980 

— Injured by Wire worms SSO 

— Large Crops of, 55, 59, 108, 249, 888 

— Long Reds, 108,994 

— Nutritive properties ul', 979 

— Origin of, 183. 940^ 

— Preservation of, 199 

— Sweet, preservatjou of, 294, 958 

— To keep sound, ' 178 

Potato washer 99 

Poudrette, Experiment with, 84 

— VaKic of. 165 

POULTRY— Disease* .n, 34, 191 

— Dorkings, imported, 960 

— Ducks, incubation of, 91 

— Feeding 1 83 

— Gapes in Chickeoa. 168 

— I<arge kinds, 97 

— Lic« on. 930 

— Malay fowls, 97 

— Peahens, cot laying tills years old... 91 

— Profiu of, 8^ 163, 159, 196, 961, 880 

— Singular phenomenon, ' 990 

— Wild fowls tamed Ill 

Prattsville, village of, 80 

Prejudice, force of, 376 

Preserving animal substances 300 

Product of half an acre, 83 

— of an aere 989 

— of ten acres, 279 

84 



Provisions, on curing 20, 112, 103, 303 

Pump, Ellsworth's self-actii\g, .... 125, 298 
Pumpkiiu, Large crop of, 91 

Q. 

Quack grass, to destroy, 91 

Quincy's address, 28; 91 

Rain. Signs of. 190 

Raspberry, The Fastolff, 813, 314 

— s>'rup, 20t9 

Rata tree of New-Zealand 119 

Rau, tokill, 90 

— Catching, 371 

Reaping Machines, MeCormicks', 181 

Rensselaer Co. Ag Society, 348 

Review of the season 384 

Rhubarb, Culture of. 
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AGENTS FOR THfi CULTtTATOA. 
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m 



MM 



D«v»' Store, R. livrk, p m 
.Dookery's Store, H. U. Doekery 
Srwiecvill«4 H. Cornell 
Dinwiddie C. H., J. W. OflUud 
Dover Milhh J. M. Moraon 
Daytoo. H. TbomM 
DdBekU, 8. Moofe 
Blk Foniiiee, J. W. Tvrrnaii 
-nutowiviUe, Pr. W. G. Btribling 
Finney MiU8,tB. Bridfelbrth, p a 
Fiaeattle, C. AnoiMOgh 
Pftirfkx C H, hTM. Andd 
" Jciui De BeU 

Frederiekab«, fi. R. Roby,piB 
Fairmool, E. ffeweomb 
iFrrat Royal. R. M. MnariiaU 
Parley, 8. M. Van 
Falliiiff BridgiB, W. A. pQore 
l?ralik!in, W. ldcG<^ 
Fancy Hill, Dr. R. R. BaitoB 
FfenehtOB, J. McOoy 
Flov'ds' Store, #. R. FMrton 
Pork UoioB, J. O. Pcrkiiu 
(Saaeyt, W. Scon 
4ioa«eetor C. H., T. B. Talialeo 



ro, p» 



GraTeon C. H., J. DickinMn 
Olade Spring, N. Smeod, pn 
Guinea, W. Scan 
OreevnUe, S. F. Cbrialaui 
QMirove's Tavern, J. Hai)gro?e 
RoUiday'a Cove, J. Edfiqgtoo 
RamiUoii, T. A. fiard 
Hope HUk, W. FriMoa 
Bill Grove, R. A. Wetharton 
Redgaeviile, Dr. A. C. HaaDnwod 
Rallaboro', R. W. Floomoy 
Bardaa't Taven, R. W. N. No. 

1^ 
HarraoiAwf , J. Hardeaty 
^laxnMon, W. MaaMiibui^, p m 
HarrDVille, D. W. Brodnax 
.iBaymarket, I. Smith 
Haoipeiead, J. Parker 
BeiDpvviUe, Capt. J. R. Walker 
Ingles' BtiOf^j Maj. E-Haomett 
Jenuinga' Ordinary, N. Ward 
JeffNpaBfW.Winlred 
Jerusalem, W. A. Sparka 
JonesviUe, Tyler (t Venvilllhm 
JMBriea' Srore, J. L. Bnuce^.pni 
King Oaor^ C. H., D. Lawia 
Kingwood, J. C. McGrew 
Kart'a Creek, J.C. Laird, pm 
KaaineyaviUe, Dr. R. HoftoiMi 
King & Q^eea C :H., R. M- 

laid, jr 
Leed's Manor. R. Doathal 
Lynchbocg, M. Da^ jr 
Locnat JUane, O. H. Viigmk 
Leadngton, A. Gf^wm 
Liberty MiUi, D. Howaid 
Loratto^ J. M. Garaett 
liberty, R. Parker, p m 
LondoD Bodge, £k Buiroogba 
Ixmngatort, J. Boralay 
tieeiiat Dale, R. Gamed, p a 
-LtMriebuig. S. Buck 
Uaqghome'a Ikivara, BeT. O 

Balkley 
LewiMown, R. Crrmea 
lUberty MiUa, E. P. Barbour 
liiberty, N. H. Tbonpson 
Loyda, Dr. B. G. Renmrida 
Martinaborg, J- L. Campbefl 
Middlebroak, W. McCoteheoi 
ilMoerefieU M. W. Gaiable 
Manhawa C H., W. ShiUioa 
Ml iackaon, Rav. A. R. UaAtt 
MiUville, J. B. Lewia 
Morgansvaie, R. Shore 
Majiohe«ter, A. B. Boh 
Middlebatg, George l^ra 
lieadcviUe, George Averrf 
Madiaon C. H., T. fl. Bill, p m 
MerryaoaD'a Shop, R. W. Whee- 
ler 
HvSidaey, R. 8. HaaMbacger 
Millwaod, J. E. Rage 
rjlaanaboro', A. A. Green 
Middlebargh, Gecm Loaa 
Mt Zion. G. W. CumaBt 
Milfonl MflUi, J. Towka 
Mi. Ctiixton, J. Wairen 
'Moreroan-a Rivar, Dr. W. 

liiattpui 
Matthews C. H , W. Shaliioo 
tNewmarkel, Dr. S. Henkel 
Norfolk. R. U. Herbert 
Newbeni, C«pt. H. Hy*er 
Nevrtown. W. P. lonea 
New London, E. Petan 



A. 



OM Point Com/brt, Uem. S. H. 

Dnun 
Orange C H., D. Hume, p m 
OakHiU, J. P. Jonea 
Oak Grove, W. D. Wataon 
Oak Flat, Col. W. Dyer 
Pnrcella' Store, W. B. HaUwell 
Parkenbai|g, O. W. Baunden, 

pro 
foineaaa Aon C. H*, W.B. .C 

Lovatt, p m 
Petersburg, E. H. 0«bonie,pjn 
Prospect Bill, C. K.Hyde 
PetersviUe, J. E. PnrkeK>n 
Pleaaant Grove, T. Andna 
Pobu Pleaaant, J. E. Reedsida 
Pleaaant Fhita, G. Blessing 
PribUea' MiUa, Fought k Diak- 



Richmond. R. Hill, Jr 
RoaeMUls,D. Warwick 
RackmausviUe, 8. Rncknan 
Roainey, J. B. Haskell 
Rapid Aiui, W. N. Roae, p m 
Roseland, W. H. Goodwin 
Racoona Ford, P. P. Nalle, p.pA 
Rectortown, B. F. Carter 
Rectors' X Roadi, Dr. Tbonaa 

Triplett 
RixeyviUe,|LH. Field 
Redlaad MUla, W. B. Reuben 
Stoney Creak Wacehonse, ^A. 

AUridge, p m 
Stoney Point MQla, J. R. Pal. 

mare 
StepbenabDrg, W. fi. Jonas 
St Jamea' Church, J. P. Slap- 

toea 
SlauQion, W. M. Tata 
StaiUeton. W. A. Staples 
fimithfield, W. H. Joidanip jn 
Suffolk, R. HiU. p m 
Sheetz MiUa, F. Slwetz, pm 
SniakaraviUe, R. Chew 
Spottsylvania C. H., J. M. Kalla 
Stone Wall Afilla, P. Plunket, p m 
Sewell Mountain, G. Dixon, p m 
State Mills, J. A. Miller 
Srookey Oninary, G. F. Caiih 

bless 
Shepherdaiown, J. Bofljman, jr 
Seven Mile Ford, Col. G. W. 

CoUop 
Summit Point, J> A. Thmnpaon 
Stafford C. H., Maj. S..S. Brooke 
Stevensburg, J. C. Hansbrouf^ 
Shinnston, M. ik J. Shinn 
Triadelphia. Mr. Halstead 
Tve River Mills, Paul Matsio 
Tbompsouville, Q. FickUn 
Tappsjiannock, G. H. Dobynes 
Travellers Repgae, J. O. Slaves, 
Thoroughfare, C. Stover 
Upper Tract, A. W. Dyer 
Upperville, J. S. Fitzhugh 
Weat Liberty, J. B. ^Ma^ury 
Wheeling, R. H. WiJaon 
Wellaburg, T. Hammond 
Warrroton, Dr. S. B. Fiaher 
Williamahurg, B. S. GriAn, M. ». 
WaaverviUe, W. H. Paige 
Wilmington, S- Stillman 
Walnut Branch. S. Gastell, p.Jn 
Warren, R. Pollard 
Winchester, H. F. Baker 
WUkensoBville, W.H. Wilson 
Wyilieaburg, Col. H. D. McCargo 
Wanreaton Springe, M^j. T. G. 

Bradfoiid 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Albrights, J. R. Montgomery 
Alamanee, Uv T^te 
Asbboro', B. F. Hoorer 
Alverton, G. Bertram 
Bsown's Store, S- Neal, p m 
Berea, J. A. Biusell 
Beanie- s Ferd, H. C.Hamfluvi 
Bedfoni, G. Sills, p m 
Botanio HiQ, G. W. PoweU 
Brinkleyville, W. H. .Mills 
Battleboro', V. R. Baddio 
Baanfnrt, J. Hdlen 
Charlotte, A. F.McRee 
Cottage Hpme, R- H. Morrison 
Cane Cr^k, w. Ltndsley, p m 
Concord, T* S.tHender8on 
Crane- 8 Creek.- D. McDuale 
Chapd Hill, Rev. Prof. Green 
Cl<imtnnnsv iUe, K. Mclver, pm 
Clfh'er Garden^ W. J. Biugham 
Crowders' Creek, C. Cobb 



t 



Coxes, Y. J. Lee 
Competition, B. B. LaBham 
Cotton Grove, Bov. T. McDo- 
nald 
Davidson CoUage, Rer. 8. B O. 

Wilson 
Elisabeth City, C. C Green 
Elizabethtown, H. H. Robinaen 
BmerKm's Tan Yard, O. W. 

Goldftone, p m 
ISagle Rock, J. D- Powell 
FayetteviUe, B. Robinson 
Fort Defiance, B. W. Joaea 
Flint Rock, E. Hattriek 
Frsnklinville, J. Jofanaon 
Falliium, J. Young, p m 
Far Grove, C. Mopch 
ForetftviUe. 8. Wait r 

Forks of Pigeon, T. T. Lenoir 
Greensboro', Jamea Sloan 
GrarcHy Hill, J. D. Beatty, p « 
Grove. S. M. Whtttaker 
Graham's Forge, S. RudajU 
Greenville, W. May 
Hills^ro', W. Cain 
Harrmgton, J. M. Leo, p m 
Hotel, W. A. Pngh 
HnntaviOe, J. Jaivtt 
Hfllardston, G. W. PoweU 
Halifax, M. P. Puroell 
Haywood, J. Haralson 
Hamptonville, O- P. Hough 
Harnlls* Store, Dr. 0. B. Seavy 
Jamestown. A. Gaidaer 
JcffersoiL, J . M. Love 
Jer«ay SettUroent, T. FhiqB^rald 
Kenanville, J. J. Kelley, p m 
Kemersville, L-Starbnek 
Lincolmon, CO- Heiideraon 
Lexingioi^ E. Harris 
La Grange, M. W. Leach 
Lawrenceville, J- Gainea 
Lindley's Store, J. Newlln, p m 
Littleton^ Charles Skinner 
Locust Hill, G. W. SweepaoQ 
Lenoir, C. W. Clarke 
Litae Yadkin, J. H- Bitten 
Liabum, A. Murpby 
Limestone, A. Pearson 
Mjlton, G- W. Johnson 
Manindale, J. W Martin, pm 
Morganiown. P. B. Forney 
Mocksvaie, T. Jd- Yopng 
Mountain Crack. J. L. Shuford 
Mount UUa, J. Cowan, p m 
Mulbecry Oeove, Dr. I. C PowoH 
Midyray, Col. A. CisUflT 
Marion. I. A. Pearson 
Ml Veroon. J. G. Fleming 
Moffiu's Mills, J. Pope 
New Lebfuoon, P. W. Hinton 
Newbem, G. 8 Attmoro 
New Salem, W. Field 
Nashville, N. W. Boddia 
New Garden, J. Clark 
Oxford, L. Gilliam 
Palmyra, J. Pevereanx 
Pittsboro', J. A. Moore 
Rockingham, 8. W. Covington 
Ridtfeway, D. W. L Hawku4 
Raleigh, W. White, 
Red Plains, T. Glenn 
Roleavilie, 8. Jonea 
Randalavilla, A. McLean 
Riehardson'a Creek, J. A. Me 

CoUum 
Rocky Mount, W. 8. Battle 
Ramsboro\ Dr. J. A. Foulker 
Rich Forks, Dr. F. W. Sthnson 
SherriU's Ford, Mig. H. W. Can 

Smithfield, H. H. Hobba 
South Mills, T. C. Smith 
Salifibury, BL Julian, p m 
SL Lawrence, J. G. Marsh, p.m 
Smithville, Dr. 8. B, Evesrett 
Scotland Neck, L T. Lawrenea 
Barecta, J. A. Bryan 
South Point, Z. D. Smhh 
Sugar Hill, J. W. Morgan 
Swansboro'. E. HiU 
Sandy Bidge, J. Hnssey 
Tarboro', R. Norflcet 
Topsail, J. D- Jones 
WOmington, W. A. Wright, 
Wioodvme, M, O. Jordan, pn 
WilUarosvlUe, A. Williams 
Weldcm, B W. Bam 
Woodlaam, F. I* Hoffman, pan 
Wasliinaton, B. Rnnyon 
Watson^i Bridge, W. Watson 
Weatbtooks, J. A. Bobcion pm 



Waterloo, F. R. Oiagory 
Wadeaboro', Dr. W. G. J 
Wind HiU, L. B. Birkbead 
Wakefield, D B. GriOn 
WOkaboro*, A. W. Finloy 
WyaoK, M. B. Laniog 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Anderaon C. H., I. N. Whitaer 
Barnwell C. H., J. Pattetvon 
BeMfort, R. Bythewood, a m 
BlnAoo, N. PT CroweU 
Beimettsville, J. McCdlam, pm 
Buckhead, B P. Ravenal 
CharleMOQ, A'. Huger, p m 
Cambridge, B. W. Carmill, p m 
Catourah, J. R. Qeveland, p m 
Columbia, W. F. furae 
Cannel Hill, J. W. Eatea, pm 
Cheannt Gro^, W. 8. Oibba, om 
Cnreiona Btofe, OoL W. w. 

Walkup 
Camden, Thoa. Lang 
Cheraw, W. T. EIIotm 
Damaacna, CapL G. A. Vfkt 
EariesviUe, O- P. Earle, p m 
Equality, T. H. MeCaim 
Edgefield C. H., M. Frazier, p m 
GowdyaviUe. B. F, Dorkins, p m 
GraanviUa C. H^ 8. W. Itankm 

** G. F. Towns 

Gladdena Gniva. Dr. C. Thorn 
GrahamviHei Rev. Bd. Reed 
Indiaatown* I. W. McCutcbami 
Laurens C. H., E. Anderaon, p m 
LewiswUc, L. A. Berkbam 
I^ttkroid. Col. W. F. Dana 
Lotu, R. Ward 
Maybinion, W. T. Ckrka 
Monticello, W. I. Alston 
Newberr)* C .11., R. Stewnit 
Nation Ford A. Whyte. p m 
Peadleimu J B- Litton, p m 
Phcsnix, W. N. Moore, p m 
Pipe Caaak, Dr. 8. Smith 
Paaiaria, W. M. Suaunar 
Poplar Grova, G. W. Glenn 
Parnaasoa, L. Townaand 
Plain, B. F. Staiiley 
Rockvilie, P.iohoaton 
Sabtown, J. M. Kiai^ey, p m 
Stoney Point, J. Bailey 
Sl Maohewa C. H.,'D. Slack 
Summervilla, F. L> Phelpa, p m 
SaeietyHiU,W. H. Kvana 
Slooey Point, T. Staoay 
Spring Rack, J. D Crawfted 
Terryville, J. E. Calboan 
Vanoa'a Farry, W. Avingar, p • 
Winaboro', 8. P. Thomaa 
YorkviUe, I. L. M. Adama 

GEORGIA. 

Albany, 6. 8. Mallory 
Aoguaia, C. E. Grae&villa, 
Athena, W. Moora 
Boahvilla, T. 8. SiasoB, p m 
BuabaTTiha, D. Gona, p m 
Bark Camp, J. A. Mnrphraa 
Bainbridge, M. L. Gary 
Bethel, R. Haaiehnrat 
Blakely, J. W. Perry 
Birdavme,I. V.Jonaa 
Bushrille, W. F. Bosh 
Cltnion, Dr. H. Bnwan 
Columbus, J. H. Shorter 
CarMmville. Dr. I. Hiltanan 
Cathbert, W. G. Davii 
Deeatar. J. Glen, pm 
Eden, H. Cassidy 
Elbenon, B Bureh 
Ebenezer, I. B Slack 
Fon Gainea, W. Monk 
Forayth, O. Morse, p m 
Flat^hoals, W. D. Alenaader 
Greenville, P. G. SianmiaM 
Greenaboro', W. L. Strain, pn 
Griffin, Col. Prinee 
Gillaville, T- h Bowan 
Hawkinsville, Dl R. Matheiaon 
Hiloka, Rev. U. C. Tignar 
Havanna, W. R. Rem 
KnoxviHe, S. Ralherfoid 
Lexington. F. L. Vfrnan 
Lebanon. W. H. Hench 
La Grange, W. F- Fannin 
Lumpkin, G. DieLauney 
La Fayette, J. Wicker 
Mulberry Grove, Capt, W. 

Walker 
Marietta, V. Root 
Macon, A* B< 



t«4T. 



Aoxms toBL mz evJvrarAToi^ 



B! 



Moant Zioa,.It W«lcott 
Madison, F. W. Arnold, pm 
MavMd, T. J*ie« 
MidTiUa, P. DavMMn, 
Monroe, Leroy PHrBio. p m 
BfiaWay P^Mid, Rev. P. L Wid« 
Oconee, W.Q. MeBrite 
Peienbarg , J.. P. Watkin* 
PinckneynUe, T..H. Jonei 
IPondtown, P. Cook 
Eome, W> fl* Joqm / 

ReouMicao. IX P. AOkm 
RelWat J* Bwratt 
Saraniiati, W. H- Coylfr 
StarkTitte. W. 0. Maoon, pm 
Snow mil, J. L. fife Ijamiaay 
Sparta, J. il. BaRMtt, p.m 
Scull Shoals, T. M. RouUIafd 
Stellings Stosn, 0, ▲. Wma 
IWnwitoo, A. W. Byrna 
Upatoie, T. H. KeodaU, pm 
Van Wert, I). CkpMm 
Warrento*, ^. IL'Rijt>ertK pm 
Whit# ^lOphfir .3m^ J. T 



^ashin^fqni A* Pep«,.Jr. 
Wbites^UeTw. M- Cookrip. pmi 
WwMbQfoSDr. B. R. llaW 
WatkinsvUb, W..T. WoMoenti 
Zeb«lM,B. g. Joh mm 

aiIbama. 

Alsmndfje: ' M. Cook 
Allenion. Dr. Dl J. Po:| 
Benton,. G. P. FrienK)ii 
BtirRock. S.Rliiaui 
Conriland. J. U Wuikim 
Canton, w. T- Mattheiwi 
Crawford, J. flant 
Cross Keys, R< Straifoid, p a 
Dempolit, J. B. Cook 
Dixsn'a Mills, W. Boomt 
Enm, U. Pomoroy 
Bofaula, J. H. Beat 
Oreensboro\ HTvVatioi 
HaJne«irtU.c, C«pL M. Smith 
BomsviUe, Geerge Cox, p m 
Locklaiid,I)r. N.B. Olowl 
Loondsbo^) P. T. Qmv«a 
LiTingston, J. SUiir 
M««on. N. Locket 
Mason, E. F. McoitajraB 
Moont U*ig»%J' U' Fuxy, p m 
Mobile, M. Boulltinct 

** Dr. Richard Nortk 
Montf osMry, N. Bliip, f m 
Nixbttry, A. Qatluw 
NofrisvUle, W. P. BwLel 
Oswichee, R. B. ri^hbamo 
Oi^ Bowery, J. R- Sanks 
Perry C. H.. B- 8. Gordon 
Pleasant Hill, Dr. T. Bron^lon 
Flwnm Valley, R. F. Bawd 
PloMVjit Plains, A- M* Lewis 
RnaserviUe, W. W- iMia* 
Selma, J.C PkiUips 
8k Slepkeiis, 1. MacoAn 
Spring HiU, J. A. Olovsr 
Sand Fort, J. Peraons 
Silrer Ran, Rct. 8. Q- Jenkifit 
Saggsvillo, J. W. Podia 
Tascnmbifi, A. P^of k 
ToeealAoea, W. D. KanmHiPm 
Tttskahoma, C. Rnght 
TroT, J.,R. Ooldihwaite 
Tnskefee, L C* Henderson 
Union tariog, W.U. Waiigh,p9 
Uchee, C>. Hardwich 
Wfton^^jka, S. Bedtd 

MIfiStSSIPPl. 
BJWdofi, A. McDonald 
Benton, Dr. H. Bolmas 
Black Hawk, J. Bailey 
Bacheki^'s Bend, M. J. Sobon 
Canton, James Brown 
Gotoiitai^H. Siwpeas 
ColdSpring, R. H. Elam ' 

Cknrch H», Tbe«.'AU#te 
Deer Greek, K. Netion 
Edwafds*'De^ M. W. PMU^ 
Em's Point, B. P. Mknoo 
E. Pa«cafMila, B. ' M 
Fort AduM; T. J. fkompsi 
Fayettje, P. K. Mantfom^ 
Oaine^lOe, J. Ibi^aile 

HoUy Spniwa, OoL Wr)B.l«iipp- 

km 
Rolmesville, J.T. Lamtin 
Jackson, A6|).C. B- Green 



Liringiton, F. Law 
Lamar, J. H. Potter, p ja 
Lezuigion, J. S. Spencer 
Liberty, Hon. Jehu Wall 
Middleton. W. W. Whitehead 
Mississinm Oily, J.J. McCai^kB 
Mount PleasaoL J. A. Veaacui 
Natcbes, F. tc J. Beannont 
OcaehieaBia, W. B. Witbewa 
Ponioioc,C RCaffiA 
Princeton, W. <3. Jactoon 
Richlan), CoL A. M. May* 
Ragsdate'Slaad,. C. W. (Sook 
Rodney, T.:W.>Beck 
TiRldecahi, £• Fi Poits 
Vicksbnrg, Dr. S. Nail«r 
Troy. -A. Hard 

Washington, tfcnumii ^ flieok 
WestTiUe; Qeo. B Dvrti 
YaJM. City, J.' lagersett 

liOUlSiAiNA. 
Bordeaaz, R. B. Oockran, p m , 
Bedfoid^.LaftfwWk ^ ' 

Clintn% B^ H^ynes 
^raakliv, W. S. Hafdfpg 
Greensbwv, P. P WilsW 
Keachie, Q. A- Edw^xi^ 
Monroe, Dr. J. CaklerwDod 
New.prle^,B. M- KooDfO 
New.Riret, S. Tfljotaon 
Plamemine, A. Black 
St. Josepb, J. O. C<4emvi 
SpriDgfteU, T-^i&WO 

TENNES8EB- ' 
AbbottMUL J. A. Boc^iiv 
Bolivar, C. Jones 
CoIUcoiviUek S. T. Bnfeit { 

Clarksville, J. D.4Bcadley« p m 
Cass, J. Wood 
Dreiiilen, Alf> /Garden 
.DnrkamvUle, T-G-kRiM 
FayetteTiHe, £. Hill 
Franklin, W. P. Campbell 
Four Mile Branch, A* A- Hawm 
OnstaTTM, J. Sevier 
Oreeuyiile. J.'Lifk ^ 
Gallatin, non. J. S* ^'ByHD 
Good Swing. B.^D.- Smith 
Grove Movim, J. H. Fowfkm 
HardMian's X ' Bmsla, B. U 

Croeker 
Hender son MiUa» A. M. Doak 
Hntons, A. L* Gaiottpn 
Jasper,*!. P. K^eT 
Jonesboro', iM-C^aynas 
KnoziiUe» J. W. Campbell 
Little Chackey, J. Rankin 
Lenoiia, W. B. Leaiir» |»m 
Leesburg, J. MoFhersaa 
LotdPrffe, Dr. M. Ceoc 
MarntNe, S. T. Bioknel), p m 
BCmMidwro, G. T. Henii 
Memphis, J. T. IVesevam 
MelTille, L. Browning 
Minei^s Moisery, Dr. J. H. 

weather 
MadisoimUa, J. A. C ogg 
McMiimfWOj A. M. SMOa 
•NaAville, Camamn A Fall 
Paperrfllev J. R.'lMsBiey 
PeytomiUe, J. O. Cnup 
Perryville. J. Tayier 
RogafSTflte, Jas. L.'Fidhewaa 
Rusellvifle. Dr. L. Brown, 
RaMkrtph, J. L. Vaftghan 
g tta w b enry FlaiiM^ J. > A 

■ten 
SonierTile,M. W. If alma 
Winehasrer, P. S. Deeheid 
Whil usdiu , H. Dimma 

RBNWGKY. 

Adhens, J.^Hndion 
Igajftg riUe, J. EwJBg ^jim 
BMndefdmtg, H. P. 'Bjpnm 
Bowling Green, 1^. Janaa 
Bedltov{ N. Fkrker 
>Br Spring, B.' S.^ Daiw«B 
Bardemwa, W.'Sammla 
BmbourHUej; B.' IHi^la 
Covingieo, R. MaMm, »m 
Colby ville,- Dr. 8. D.'ilunill 
CyDihiana, ASaHkr 
CanM^ring, & Baflnr 
CUntonrflle, T. I» CaanimlMi 
(Aiiesbbrgli. A. L: FeigMsn 
CarUhle, f.'H. Mper 
Centrevine, E. R Smilk 
Colnmbus, M. T. Mhm 
Ftatioek^ TM^taitv 



Frankfort, A. C. Keenon 
Flemingsbnrg, J. M- Howe 
Heodenon, P. H. Hillyer 
Harrodsburgh, J. Brenan 
Harmony Laintng, J. F. Locke 
Keene, R. Woods 
Lexington, Sanders ft Davidsou 
LouisTiffe, Thomaa Danmont 
Lanrencebtxrgli, J. Witherspoon 
Bffbnnt Wartiiqgum. J. R« Birch 
Milton, Thoma« Spinman 
MaysviUe, J. W. Cobum 
Miiiway. D. X WlQiatnsj 
Monnt Sterling, J. Bosh 

w7b 



Hildrethf, J. Baxter 
HartUnd, J. C Ransom 
Hamilton, J. p. Reynolds, jr 
Hiiroo, P. Adams 
Hubbard, S. Hine, p m 
Jeflierson, E. Woixl 
Johnstown, J- Smith 
Kinsman, J. Kinsman, p m 
La Fayette, B* G. Cal^ 
Lebanon, P. Boyd 
Lennois, 4. Atkins 
Lancaster, J. C Camel 
Lower Sandusky, W. M 



Minerva, W. B. Mooklar 
Blilters Min, Mr Orintsr 
Moretanos, J. Rexr 
NicMasville, S- Woodson 
North middletovm, W. P. Stone 
Newttittle, J. M. Prew^t 
Orangebntb B. Bentley 
Owcoiiborp',^. Xohnson 
Pfcris.G.'w. WilTiwni 
PerryviUe, J. P.;^Ufta«fl 
PiketQO, J. S. Richardson, p n 
Riehmood, C. Tamer 
Roddies* Mdia, M. Stewait 
Stamphtg Or^oqd, J. S. Slaelair 
SheUmrme, B- ElTiMn^ood, p m 
Smlthiand, M. OuuHcird 
Sharpsbuig, J. C. Carpenter 
Shawnee's Ran, J. R. Bryant 
Soroersei, James Wright 
TaylorvilW, 1. Van^e 
VemilUes, Ba«yamin P. Qmgr 
Wmort,: fI.;;Brittoii 
WmehcKer, W. t]mag9Mt p m 



OHIO. « 

Asbiabnla, W. WiHard 
Alazandnit, U. V. Owea^ PA 
Aawora, PfloT A Thayer 
Andover,,E. Salby 
AnbqfVLA. E. Bamm 
Akron, Per^uns A Bmwaa 
Boston, N. Hoimm 
Braeevitte, F. tt. BKnm 
BevmlFi A. W. Shavr 
Bradfan. O.-Crabi, p-m 
Brookfi^u, J(as. Fowler 
Bowling Green, :U Mgoae,.p m 
Bloomingvitte, H- Beeksii 
BoianiaHiU, Geo. W. PemeU 
Belleville, M.Tnm 
Bristolville, L. RamttleU 
Braws nl le, C.Blaifty 
jNii i m y JLjC: Madeira 
Chilieothe, W. Mamie 
•CoMMam, M. D. Plimibi 
Canon* G. JIall 
Cambridge, W^ Bmiib, p m 
Cineummi, Ely A GampUU 
'OaaMd,B.JvCteflMd 
Colnn^M, J.MIIler 
Chester X Roed^ L. Paakmd 
ClevelBAd, J. Smir A Son 
Centm Belpma, J. JUewia, pm 
CiroleviUa, G. Denny 
Cnftk0gm Fklla, H. aiMila 

Cm1|Mfl^J. L..8miA 

* W. HerliafC 
Chester, J. CecimU 
CoshooMB, Ben. J. MaOhawt 
Colerain,J Foac 
Canal Dover, 0. W. Hlwihlifl' 
CanalyRav. J. Dtnmn 
Qmnden, J. Webb 
Dry Ridge, A. P. CaipMMar 
Delanrare, J. Cettnm 
De Kaik, Jamm easeClimi 
i2iqnon,R.W.aeel- 
Etna, 8. Atkinaon 
Easton, C. R. Mmhacf pm 
Ellsworth, J. Coit, p m 
Rlyria, G. M. Chapman.-^ m 
East^lnritai, a L. ^Rayim 
FreADnia, a P.-flmacO 
Freedom, (X L, DralRB,'» m 
Fitchrine,MiWWm 
Qirmd,D.A. Adamf 
AanaaL C. CdrtMi 
Grand ^mirie.irc. FlndMgh 
Guilford^. Hribert 
Gretaa, W^B. i)a]aMT, p m 
GosmvQs,' ^jHenlap, pm 
GranTille»-A.P. PMehaai,ipm 
OaHtpeitf, J.H<»y 
Gamaier, M. Widta 
GileadyM. Btown 
Hebron, C. McOonniok 
HUlsbora',J.M.TrlmMn 



I^Ror, B. D. Austin, p 
MaasilTon, TWnas Noble 



Stalk 

m 



Mt. Healthy, I. T- Natbom 
MoCutchensvflle, M Bracklcr 
MoQlgoraenr, N. Browuell 
Mill Dale, B. B. Abe1|, p m 
Maqlua, it Ganaeld 
Marietta, A. L. Gnittean 
Mi^Q, A* W. Hawley 
Mpix&ii, A. Moses 
Maumee City, J. W.. Smith 
Mo^moeville,: A. Brawn 
Mt. VemoiK W. H. Whitton 
Moore's Salt Worku, R. Geoni 
Middlebury. T. A. Kohla 
Malta, R. Koner 
MariofH W. L. Headric]^ p m 
Mentor, C. Parker, p m 
Medina, R. Chapel 
Meats' Farm, T. Rcfflivton 
Mansfield. L S. Simmons 
Noctii FanfieW, H. U Moqltoo 
Xewark, M. L- Spmgue, p m 
New Haven, £. Stewaft^ p m 
New, Lisbon, J. B- Tiuiuck 
New Albaur, B- Mason 
Newton Fafls, A I. Morcley ^ 
New Philadelj^a, F. D. Leonsd 
New I^rme, cTv. PhilUps 
Naw Fbnage, U. D. WatkVW 
Norwalk.C. S. Brown 
Obrntiik H. C. Taylor 
Ohio City, D. Saarard 
OiTvmM, G. A. Haward 
Oxfora, Jas. Austin 
Orangevi^, Wilecn & Jonm 
PaiuesviQe, C. HnunngtOD 
Palermo. N. Shepherd 
Poland, W. Little 
Parkroan, R. Williams 
Palmyxa, 7. Lewis, p m 
Perr^bon. W. R. Peak 
Piqua, S. Widney 
Pntnam, P. Buckingham 
ProiBect, CSias. Cuniss 
Qtiaker Bottom, J. Proctor, p m 
Russell, G C.Whipple 
Rockport, G. P. Merwfn 
Randolpli, O. C. IMckiaeoa, pfs 
Ravenna, L. Ccrilins, p m 
RmlaadTV- Maples 
Richmond. J. L. Halton 
Scott, N. Otbom 
Sytyania, D. U, Weseott 
Springboco, W. Brown 
Snelby.i. Gamble. pm 
Springfield, J. T. Warden 
Steubenville, B. W^Ds 
South Ridge, Thomas GSnton 
Salem, W^Kiik 
Sandnsky, A H. Mom 
Springd^. A A. Millett, p m 
Short Credc Jos.HaMnm 
Selma, J. Jjsades 

StmwKbuii^ Jas. Pmtanan 

SbaronvnUe, W. Jones 

SuimaeiAekl, D- Wilesn 

TremaansviUe, J. W. CoUips, p m 

Talma4ge, Dr. D. Vpasn 

Thompson, O. How 

Toledo, G. 8. -whittiey 

Tiffin, A RawsoB 

Twinsburg, D^W. RiqhaaiMB 

THededpbU, Mr. Balstaad 

Troy, P A. Smith 

Vianim X R^tads, W.R. Wa^ 

Willottgbby, J. i^oiham 

Waterlord. D. Demiag 

Wadswofih, Q.^K. Pardie, p m 

Wakatomica, A. Slaughter, p m 

Westmvflte, J. B. Connolly, pim 

Warren, J. W. Ce)UM 

Wa}'iip,:J.'Rmnedy 

WacbwoQh, Gj K. Baidie> pm 

Xenia, i. 0. 0est 

Yorktoyim, James K. Pttsdy 

Yellow Creek, F. B. Sroilh, ^m 

YcQoyr Spriun, 2. M. PUaliia 

Zanasville,uJBM» 
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INDIANA. 
Ai)infi[ton, J>. VVeavw, p m 
Araericus, p. C. Gairett 
Boon Grove. Dr. A. B. Price 
Briatol, S. Fowler, p m 
Bedford, J. Clark, p m 
Battle Ground, S. Marquisi 
Centreville, F. King 
Canton, O. Albertson 
cutty, H. Dunlay 
Elkbart, 8. Baldwin, p m 
Gliasabetfatown, Isaac Cox 
Fredonia, R. Y. Anderson 
Greencastle, Dr. C. Stephemon 
QcAeiij A. Byert 
Harmony, J. Cooper 
Hammondg, W. B. Hammond 
Kingsbary, D. Shaw, p m 
Libeny, j. Yargan^ p ^ 
Ijogaiisport, W. P. Thomas 
Iiima, M. AveriU 
Idn Fajette, H. L. Ellsworth 
La Grange Centre, S. A. Barttel 

Laporte, Jas. Grierson 

Mishawaka, Chas. N. Ryan 
Himcietown, Thoa. Kirby 

Bloant Vernon, A. L. Ctebum 
MadiBon, T. B. Spelman 
T.Wood 

Monroe, J. KUIgore, p m 

Milan, D. B. Abbott 

Michigan City, O. Smitli 

New Albany, R. L. Jonea 

New Garden, G. S. Dozy 

New Harmony, W. C. Pelham 

New MaysviUe, R. Biddle 

Peru, A. Cole, p m 

Piainfieldi J. Osbom, p m 

Pitlaburg, James Gay 

Rockvilie, I. J. SiUiman 

Romney, H. Lansing 

Richmond, James Elder 

Sontfa Bend, D. W. Willoughby 

Salem, B. Bradley 

Terre Haute, M. Pettengill 



Tummarroway, B. Slater 
Woodburn, W. H. Rider 
York) J. Richardson 

MISSOURI. 

Benton* W. Hutson 
Boonviile, J R. Hammond 
Columbia, Ferruson and Bell 
Franklin, C. W. Bartholomew 
Farmiugton, J. Cobb 
Georgetown, A Feston 
Glenfinlas, W. Friasell. 
Huutsville, G. F. Cooke 
Hill's Point, A. BilL p m 
Hiffh Creek, J. W. Allen 
Independence, L. N. Rom 
Jackson, G. XJavis 
Jefferson City, James L. Minor 
Middle Fork, James Flora 
Milford, T. H. Milligan 
MonUceUo, J. H. Blair 
New Portland, J.E.MclAnghIj]| 
Palmyra, T, L. Anderson 
Ri9hmond, J. B. Smith 
Shelbyville, H. T. Sheetl 
St. Genevieve, P. Valle 
Sappin^on, W. L. Long 
St. Louis, E. P. Pettes 
^ Plant & Brother* 

Westport, J. T. Perry 
Warsaw, Ferguson & Bdl 



Warsaw, G. W. Stacey 
Wilmington, H. B. Sherman 

ILLINOia 
Andover, W. S. Jacks 
Atlas, T. Odiomo 
Arenzville, W. Kxrcher 
Alton, D. W. Aldridge 
Belvedere, A. M. Calkins 
Belleville, George KeQey 
Bristol, P. HaUock 
Bloooifield, R. J. Scott 
3unker Hili; J. A. Pettengfll 
Carthage, J. H. Sherman 
Chicago, Charles D. Smith 
Como, F. Gushing 
Daysville, J. Robinson 
Dondee, J. A« Carpenter 
Edwards villC) Wv J. Bamsback 
Elbridge, J. Middleton 
Godfrejr* B. Godfrey 
Greenville, J. R. Oropnwood 
Geneseo, H. C. Sleight 
Grandview, J. Perisho 
Cteneva, J. D- Wilson 
0«noa, J. L. Bell 
Hitiesville, J. Hile 
Hemiepin, Aaron Barlow 
Juliet, M. Bemamin 
Jfdnesboro, E. Wfllwd 
Lasalle, H. L. Osborne p m 
LAwiston, S* Dewey 
Litfle Rock, D. Golden, jr. 
Lockportj C. Haiidford 
Mendon, Rev. J. Sellwood 
Naperville, L. Ellsworth 
North Prairie, P. Woodman 
Ono, J. Evans 
Pacatonica, J. Byatt 

*' P. Bird 
Peoria, C. Denton 
Palestine, W. Wilson, p m 
Paris* M. K. Alexander 
Pralne du Rocher, W. Henry 
PottsviHe, T. Esteii 
Peru, D. Lathrop 
Princeton, C. Biyant 
Qnincy, L. Bull jr. 

' Rock Island. T. L. Drtui 
Rockvilie, H. Tndd 
St Charles, C W. Crarr 
Sterling, W. H. Cole 
Sparta, George K^Isall 
Sugar Grove, J. Phelps 

' Steele's Mills, S. Parker 
Shelbyville. J. Sedgwick 
Treuont, W. fcnea 



MicaiGAN; 
Adrian, A. Whitney, p m 
Ann Arbor, W. S. Maynard 
Albion, J. Gardiner 
Allegan, H. B Booth 
*Amboy, R. Gourfey 
Bellevue, C. Woodbnry, p m 
Battle Creek, H. B. Denman 
Bennett's Cornera, A. Reyuolds 
Bedford, J. Meacnam 
Bertrand, C. H. Nicholson 
Clinton, C Chandler 
Centreville, G. Talbot 
Clarendon, L. Benham 
Constantino, W. O. FM» 
Columbus, P. G. Wright 
Corunna, C. R. Oilbart 
Concord) P. Lathrop 
Columbia, O. R. Clark 
Olarkstoii, D Polhemns 
Charlone, W. W. Childa 
Detroit, J. E. Ives 
Dcrter, Hon. S. W. Dazter 
Dearbomville, P. McDooongfa 
Erie, A. J. Keeney 
East Ralsinville, L Sack«t^ p m 
East Hartford, D. L. Bidwell 
Elba, J. A. Barker 
Eaton Rapids, R. Ferris 
Fort Gnatioi, J. A. Emerson, pm 
Flushing. L. Green, p m 
Flat Rook, J. Cooke 
Farmington, W. E. Ric« 
Fredonia, L. Rngem, p m 
Franklin, Robert C. Kyle 
Grand Rapids, J. F. Chubb 
Genesee, C. N. Beecher, p m 
Gilead, D. Wilson 
Gerrard, David Mann 
Hillsdale, John Simpaon 
Highland, J. C. Mono 
Hudson, A. Finney 
Ionia, E' 8. Jofauson, p m 
Kalamazoo, A. Ransom, p m 
Keene, II. Clement 
Lanelle, S. M. Bnrlett, p m 
Lima, Gen. A. Williajna 
Little PAiire Ronde, J.Ooodapeed 
Marion. L. E. Beach, jr 
MarehaiU G. Hemig 
Maple, T. Loyd, p m 
Medina, G. Moore 
Manchester, B. Casoi p m 
Mount Clamenis, E. W.HaU ] 
Millbrd, G. G. Foot 
Niles, S. Messenger 
Nortb6eld, N. S. Halleck, pm 
New Hartford, T. Wadsworth 
Northville, J. M. Jassup 
Oseo, B. L. Luce 
Onondaga, C. M. Msynazd 
Plymouth, J. L. Johnaon 
Pontiae, S. Sherwood, p m 
raw Paw, J. McRinney, p ra 
Port Huron, J. Wells, p m 
Palmyra, C'N- Randall 
Plainwell, C. C. White 
Romeo, C. F. Mallary 
Romulus, P. Khig, p m 



Rcdford, C. Belts 
Ray, O., Andrews 
Rawsonville, J. Lake 
Richmtsid. S. Baker 
Sherman, R- French 
Schoolcrafl, J. Cammcn { 

Sharon, A. Osborn 
Saline, J. £. Mitchell 
Shiawassee, David Bush, Jr. 
Su Clair. A. I. Palmer 
St. Joseph. A. Leeds 
SumBerville, D« Blish 
Springfield, J. Bosiwjck 
Tallmadge, 8. Hart 
Tecumseh, J. W. Browa, p m 
Troy, B. Davis 
Union District, George Dell 
Vernon, A. Foster 
Waterloo, J. O. Smidt 
Wuhington, D- Cooley, p m 
York, D. Carpenter 
Ypailantif Fxancis Clarke 

ARKANSAS. 

Beattie's Prairie, R. B. Daiiiel 
Barficld's Point, W. S.Waid, p m 
Choctaw Agency, T. McKinney 
Dover, T. Logan, p ro 
E«gletown, C. Howel 
Fort Gibson, F. W.Lynde 
Fort Smith, J. Rogers, p m 
Fort Washita, W. Browning 
Fayettevdie, B. J. Peterson 
Fort Towson, T. Pitchlynn 
Fort Waihita, J. Folsora 
Jasper, J. M. Ross, n m 
KklruU, J. HitcbcocK, pm 
Mayhew. Rev. N. M. Talbot 
Park Hill, Rev. 8. Foreman 
Sylvia, Rev. E. Jones 
Ultima Thttle, L. Harris 
Van Buren, J. W. Washburn, pm 
Wheelock, H. K- Copeland, p m 

FLORIDA 

Apalachtcola, 6. F. Baltapell, p m 
Garey's Ferry, A. Coy, p m 
Key West, J. B. Browne 
Marion, J C. Johnston 
Mandarin, E. Eveleth 
Micauop^, H. Merry, p m 
M^rianna. F. G. H. I^ng 
Oakey Hill, G. T. BaliaeTl 
Tailahasseo, R. W. WiUiams 
Woodland, J. R. Stapler 



1847. 



IOWA. 
BIoomington« P. Fay, pm 
Buriingtoii, O. Temple, pm 
Davejipon, Janaca Grant 
pubuqpe, J. Kmg, p m 
Jacksofiville, L. 8. McCcWsmr 
Maquoketa, J. Shaw 



CANAIML 



WISCONSIN. 

Aztalan, Rev. W. Amea 
Beloit. M. P. Cagswell 
Buriiii^on, Fred. Coolwine 
Bloomington, James Weed 
Cotton Wood Hill, John HiU 
Calumet, T. Bovd 
Clinton, T. Wmch 
Caledonia, E. W. Warner 
Davenport, J. Grant 
Dewit, A. Robb 
Dnbomie, M. Colenan 
Fort Winnebago, G. H Merrill 
Falls St. Croix, W. Holcomb 
Green Bay, O. P. Knapp 
Janesville, E. V. Whiton 
Kaposia, W. R. Brown, p m - 
I^ke Mills, C. T. J. Cannichael 
Mukwanago, A. E. Eliswonb 
Mineral Point, W. Polkingborn 
Monroe, W. CliamberJiu, Jr. 
Milwaukie, C. Shei^rd 

** J. A. Hopkins 

Madison, S- CatJin, p m 
Neenale H Rised 
Oak Creek, J. M. Bethel 
Oconomewoc, J. S. Rockwell 
Prairie De Lac, W. H. Hubbard 
Prarrievitie, R. W. Applelon 
Paris, J. H. Hall, p m 
Patch Grove, T. P. Bornett 
Pralrieville, A. W. Randall, p n 
Platteville, G. R. Laughion 
Pleasant Prairie, G. H. Myers 
Rochester, D. H. Phillips 
Racine^ W. P. Nash 
Southport, J. Bond 
Sheboyi^an, S. B. Ormsbee 
Taylorville, 8» Taylor 
White Water. W. Earle, p m 
Warrens, L. Warren, p m 
WbiteOak Springs, J. W. Black^ 

stone 
YorkviUe, G. ElUs. 



Alexandria, A. Chasholm 
AbboitsTord, J. Draka 
Amherstburg, James DoogaB 
Becanconr, A. McDonaM 
BMokviUe, R. Watson 
Byiown, C. Billings 
Broome, G. B. RoTlesion 
Bath, L. Lasher 
Barne, J. Wickens 
Caledonia Springs, P. Stailjiw 
Coleheaiar, T. Hawkins 
Clarke, H. fkdge 
CbaUiam. H. Wyman 
Garlton Place, R. Bell, p a 
Drummondville, R. W. W«ai 
Durham, J. Boibwell 
Down Mills, H. Wilson 
Eoston Corners, 0. A. Dnvte 
Etobiooke, Mr. Morris 
Fitzroy Harbor, A- Sherriff 
Farmersville, W. Landon 
Frampion, M* Qoigley 
Gananoqoe, J L. McDonU 
Guelph, J. Barland 
Grantham, R W. Watts 
Goderich, G, Brown 
Gait W. Roi^^bnrgh 
Granbv. E. Clow 
Howard, H. E. CoHias 
Kmg«on,T.Brig|8, Jr. 
KiugRey, E. Lon^roora 
L'Origmal, C. P. TreadweR 
Lower Honon. James Barrii 
Lachine, Col. Wiigresa 
Loch Aber. A. Hnlmei 
La Chute, James Walker 
Montreal, J. H. Scott 
Newmarket, T. Cosford 
Newcastle, M. Moses 
Naniicoke, J. Moore 
North Augusta. H. WUliami 
Oxford, C. Cbadwick 
Otierville, Rev. S. Hanris 
Port Dover, W. Shann 
Port Hope, David Smart 
Paris, R. k\V. Gordon 
Plctou, A. Van Alstine 
Quebec, Fredk. W>-8e 
Siracoe, B. GrufT p m 
Stanleys Mills, J. B. BagweQ 
Sandwich, C. Eliot 
St. Tlioma*. C. Hunt 
St. ChristA-ilie, Mr. Bowman 
St. Ifailaire, Mnj. Campbell 
St. Therew, J. Morris 
Stansted, H. R. Terrill ' 
St. Andrews, Rev. G- A- May ' 
Terrebonne, A. Webster 
Three RiVern. A- Macauley 
Toronto, W, H. Kent 
Unionville. J. 0- Booth 
Viltoria, G. J. Ryersc 
Westmeaih C 8. BcHoiM 
Yamaska, J. Wuhele 
Youge, J. J. Macintodh 

NOVA 8C0TTA. 

Bridgetown, W. H. Morse , 
Comwaliis. Dr. C. C. Hamilton 
Chatham, Dr. A. Pierce 
Halifax C H. Belcher 
Lower Honon, James Harrb 
Norton, 8. Wi ggens 
Keniville,W. H. Chipman 
WolfvUle,C.W.H. Harris 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Kingsion, W. Sim peon 
Pictou. J. Woodbury, Jr. 
Oromocto, J. M. Wilmot 
St. Andrews, Jo«eph Walton 
St. John, S. L. Tiiley 
Woodstock, Charles Pcrley 

CAPE BRETON. 

Plaster Cove, N. Clough 



TEXAS. 

Galvestoni George /Woolbridft 
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UILOH OOWS. 



Ws herewith prewnt onr rcadcn with > Dae Meel 
portrait of the luUive oow " Kaatikill," belonging to B. 
DoHAUisoK, Saq., Blithewootl, Dntchen countf. The 
plate, which «u eiecnled ezprcMly for the Cultivator, 
exhibits In the baeliKTOund, iotne of the l)eMitiful 
acenery for which Blithewood l( diningoiihed. II ii a 
clew of pan of ■ &De Mream wliicb winds lomsiitiiuj- 
ly thTougb the northern poition of the KTOonda, vid 
formi, in the apace of half a mile, levenl charmiDg- 
oaicadea, one ol which haa a perpendicular fall of ap- 
warda of aiity feet. In Mr. DoWHina'I Lantlacape Gar- 
denin; and Rural Architecture, there are repreaenta- 
tioni of otherviewabelonging lothenmeloealltr. (See 
pagei 308, 336.) In onr Aogiiat number of last rolume, 
aecompaDying the portrait of Mr. Donaldbon's bull 
Prince Albert, wg gave a more extended notice of tbii 
place and it* numeroui inlereating aasociationi. 

"Kaalakill" received the first prize of the New- 
York State Ag;ricultural Society as the beat Dairy cow 
exhibited at PoUBhkeepaie, in 1844. We arc unable to 
reftr la the original stalemeot fbmiahed the aociety by 
Mr. Donaldson in regard to the produce of this cow, 
but can say that aatlffactorr evidence was given that 
she had yielded, when kept on grasa only, 36^ quarts of 
milk per day, and that from the millc given by her in 
two daya, 6^ pounds of butter were made, being at the 
rate of 22} poundi per week. Her appearance fully 
corresponds with the aeeonnt of her produce. It ia 
proper to state that while her milk was maaaured fbr 
the purpose of accurately ascertaining the quantity, she 
was milked four time* every twenty-fbur liottrs. 

It is a matter of regret that in breeding stock, so lit- 
tle attention li paid to the improvement of the milch 
cow. Almoit every brmer may have noticed soma of 
bis hsnl that yield ■ moch larger proportion of butter 
llian otben. It is not uDfrequeDt that the diflerence in 
tlie amount of produce between the t>ett and poorest of 
a lot of only eight or ten cows, amounls to one half, or 
more; and [bis too, without any perceptible diSerence 
in the quantity of food they eat. II is true thai it) the 
aommon mode of keeping stock, the relative amount of 
food can*umed by the di&rent aninwlaUoot aecmately 



We are aware that some have objected to the prvcti- 
cafaility of improving the breed of dairy stock — that 
<< milking qoalitie* are a matter of chance " — that though 
" you can brttd fatting Block, you cannot brttd a good 
milch cow;" but we think these conclusions have been 
adopted withoul due regard to the grand lawof the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms, "like produce* like." 
We cannot diacover any nalural barrier or obstacle to 
improvement in this case any more than exiata in refer- 
ence to breeding animal a for any other purpoae. When- 
ever the object of improving dairy stock hai been un- 
dertaken, and judiciously and peneveringly carried on, 
we think a (ucceaa correapondenl to simitar attempts 
for the improvement of other descriptions of stock, has 
been realized. But it is a fact that but little ayatematie 
effort has been made in this country In reference to this 
object — at (his lime there are but few breeders within 
our knowledge who regard dairy qualitie* as of prima- 
ry Importance; and we fully bdieve that a dcillAil 
breeder of dairy-stock who would engage earnestly in 
the business, and prosecute it with energy and judg- 
ment, would confjcr important benefits on the conuntmi- 
ly, and would ullimalely receive ahundant pectmiaiy 



POINTS OF A 



D DAIRY COW. 



It is admitted that cows are aometlmea met with which 
give large yields of milk and batter, that have few or 
none of the points usually eoniidered indicative of ex- 
cellence. Some farmers, indeed, seem to consider 
l>eauty or symmetry wholly incompatible with food 
milking qualitiea, and. Judging boa (heir own herds, 
believe Ibat the more ugly and uncouth the shape and 
qipearance of their cows, the better Ihey are, 

Although in this case the breeder should regard dai- 
ry qoalitiea as of the finl Importance, he should by no 
meioalwiatisfied with these. His cows may give a 
large quantity of milk under circumstances which par- 
ticularly favor them, and yet lack some of the esaentiajl 
requisites of profitable stock — such as constitution, and 
an ability to sustain themselves under disadvantages 
of food and climate. A weak constitutloned cow, when 
highly fed and welt protected, frequently givea mncfa 
milk, though it iaapt to be deficient in richness- and 
notwithstanding she requires more and better food, and 
more care in sheltering, Lc, than a hardy one, she 
will not last long, but will tail at an early age. Ber 
weakness also exposes her mure lo the attacks of >ari- 
ous diseaaea, which, as she has not the energy to rcajst 
them, are likely to prove fatal. 'Ihus, excepting for 
use in the dairy for a short lime, she is nearly worlhless- 
Her progeny usually inherit her feebleneas, requ^r- 

seldom prove prolilable. ficnce the brenler of dair]' 
stock should endeavor to unite in his animaN ill (hK 
qualitiea on wh'ch their aggregate value depends. 

The points of a perfect milch cow are — the head 
small; the muizle fine; the Ctce ralber dished; and 
the qiace between the eyea wide. A vtdgi-ihaped 
head should be avoided, aa indicating w ' • 
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•titution. The eye ihould be large, ftiU, bright^ aad 
expressive of mildness and intelligence; the homp 
slender and of a waxy appeanmee; the ears thin; the 
neck small at its junction with the head, rather thin 
than fleshy, but pretty deep and fiill where It joins the 
body. The breast need not be so wide as in cattle de- 
signed chiefly for fattening, but it should not be too 
narrow ; the portion of the chest beneath the shoulders 
deep ; the shoulders not coarse and prqjeeting, but well 
laid in at the top; the back straight; the loin and hips 
wide; the rump long and the p^Ws wide. Th«.xaba 
not quite so round as is preferred for grazing stocky but 
still giving to the carcass a barrel-like form. The 
flanks should be deep and full; the hind quarters long) 
and heavy ^ in proportion to the fore ones; the twist 
wide; the thighs thin; the Uil slender, exeepting at 
its upper end, where it should be large; it should 
not rise much above the level of the rump ; the legs 
rather short, and small and flat below the knee and 
hock. The skin should be of middling thickness, mel- 
low, and elastic, and of a yellowish color as indicative 
of richness of milk; the hair thiekly set and soft. The 
udder should be capacious, spreading wide on the body, 
but not hanging low, without fleshiness, but having 
plenty of loose skin; the teats of medium size, regular- 
ly tapering from the upper end, widely separated from 
each other, and placed well on the forward part of the 
bag. The milk-veins large, springing out near the 
fore legs, and appearing well developed to their junc- 
tion with the udder. 

The points relative to the skin, udder, &c., though 
mentioned last, we consider most indicative of goiod 
milking qualities. 

Some of the best cows for the production of butter, 
have been known to possess nearly all the above charac- 
teristics — they therefore approached nearly to perfec- 
tion, for while they had all the requisites of dairy cows, 
they possessed those also which fitted them for other 
purposes and greatly enhanced their value. Their pro- 
geny if ibmales, were such as were wanted for cows — 
if males, and by a bull of the right kind, they made the 
most valuable stock for work or fattening. 

There is not only a great dlflference in the amount 
of cream and « butter aiforded by a given quantity of 
milk from diflerent cows, but the quality of the butter 
produced by the same process, is likewise very different. 
It is well Imown that butter of the best quality cannot 
be made from some cows, whatever may be the quanti- 
ty they yield. In our experience, we have generally 
found this to be the case with cows giving a large quan- 
tity of thin milk. We have also notic^ that coarse- 
boned^ hard-skinned, unthrifty cows, generally aflbrd 
the poorest milk and the poorest butter. 

It has been laid down as a rule that cattle which &t- 
ten readily, usually give richer milk than those of an 
opposite character. A reference to some breeds we 
think supports this conclusion. The old Short Horns 
for instance, gave poor milk, and they were very lean 
and unthrifty. The improved breed, on the other hand, 
fatten easily, and though they give less milk than the 
old stock, it is of better quiUity. The Kyloes and Gal- 
loways, breeds which are much disposed to fatten, give 
milk of remarkable richness. Now, although we would 
by no means encourage an exeuHvt fattening tendency 
in dairy stock, we believe that for the purpose of ob- 
taining rich milk and good butter, the fattening proper- 
ties should not be disregarded. In connexion, there- 
fore^ with the points which indicate a disposition to 
secrete milk, we would unite those denoting constitu- 
tion and a wikUrate tendency to make fat, in order to 
constitute an animal whose produce should be superior 
in quality as well as quantity, and which should combine 
the requisites that would increase to the greatest ex- 
tent her ultimate profit and value. 



REMARKABLY PRODUCTIVE COWS. 

A notice of some of the most remaritable cows of 
which accounts have been made publle, may be read 
with interest, as it serves to show what is attainable in 
this respeet. 



The most extraordinary cow of which we have any 
record, is one which was owned by William Cramp, 
of Lewes, Sussex, England, concerning which the Boaid 
of Agriculture collected the following facta: 

She was of the Sussex breed, and was ealved in 1799. 
From May 1, 1805, to April 2, 1806, forty ^ight weeks 
and one day, her milk produced 540 lbs. of butter. The 
next year, or from April 19, the day she calved, to Feb. 
' 27, 1807, forty-five weeks, die prodneed 450 lbs. of but- 
ter. It is stated that she was sick this year, and under 
"'^T ^TT Tf Ti ^rrisr thrai imrir ^'\m ^f-fig TkA 
third yeafj tropi .April 6> 1807, the time she calved, to 
April 4^ 1808, fifty -one weeks and four days, she pro- 
duced Q75.1ba. of butter. The fourth year from April 
22, 1808» the day she calved, to Feb. 13, 1809, forty- 
two weebaaiMl tfaiMuii^t^ aiie prodneed 466 Iba. butter. 
The fifth year, from April 3, 1809, to May 8, 1810, 
fifty-seven weeks, ahe produced 594 Ibe. birtter. The 
greatest quantity of butter mentioned as having been 
produced by this cow in any one week, was 18 lbs., and 
the greatest quantity of milk BflDtioned as having been 
given in any one day, was 20 quarts. She was well fed 
at all times. << In summer she was led on elover, lu- 
cerne* rye-grass, and carrots, three or four times a day, 
and at noon about four gallons of grains and two of bran, 
mixed together. In winter she was fed with hay, 
grain, and bran, mixed as before stated, feeding often.** 

The next most remarkable in the catalogue, is the 
celebrated Oaks or « Danvers prise cow." The firrt 
notice we find of her, is in a communication from £. 
Hersy Derby, Esq., to the Mamachnsetts Agricultural 
Repository and Journal, dated Dec. 25, 1816. From 
this it appears that in 1813, Caleb Oaks, of Danvers, 
Mass., bought this cow <<of his brother-in-law,*' by 
whom she bad been puiehaaed out of a drove. She was 
then five years old. Mr. Oaks made from her the first 
year, 180 lbs. of butter; the next year, 1814, she made 
300 lbs.; in 1815, over 400 lbs., and in 1816, 484^ lbs. 
In the latter year she took the first premium at the 
Massachusetts state show, at Brighton. The greatest 
quantity of butter made by her in one week, was 19^ 
lbs. ; the greatest quantity of milk given per day, was 
16 to 18 quarts. She was fed, in addition to oridinary 
pasture feed, with one bushel of Indian meal per week, 
jmd allowed to drink all her skimmed milk. After the 
above trials, she was purchased by the Hon. Joeiah 
Quincy; her yield in butter, however, never came up 
to what it had before been, though she sometimes made 
16 lbs. per week, and her milk was of such richness 
that five quarts of it frequently yielded a pound of but- 
ter. 

Mr. Oolman states that he found in Ireland, a dairy 
of fine cows of the Kerry breed, (a small race,) which 
averaged 320 Ibft. of butter to each for the season. 

The milk given by one of Col. Jaques' "cream-pot " 
cows in three days, afforded nine pounds of butter — or 
at the rate of twenty-one pounds per week — and another 
of the same fomily made nineteen pounds per week. 

Six Durham cows belonging to George Vail, Troy, 
made in 30 days, (June, 1844,) 262 lbs. 7 oz. butter- 
being an average of 43 lbs. 12 oz. to each cow. The 
average quantity of milk per day for each cow, was 22^ 
quarts. The feed was grass only. 

Mr. Colman, in|his Fourth Report on the Agrieultore 
of Massachusetts, gives a list of 66 *' native " cows and 
their produce, firom which we take the following: 

The Nourse cow, owned in North Salem, made 20 
lbs. of butter in one week, and averaged 14 lbs. at 
butter per week for four succesrive months. 

A cow owned by Samuel D. Colt, of Pittafield, from 
Ist December to 26th April, 148 days produced 193 lbs. 
of butter. 

Four cows belonging to Jesse Putnam, Danvers, 
Mass., in 1830, averaged more than 208 lbs. of butter 
each In the season; highly fed. 

A cow owned by S. Henshaw, Springfield, produced 
17} lbs. of butter per week, and \fk one case, 21 lbs. of 
excellent butter. In 4^ days, that Is 4 diym and ona 
milking, she produced 14 lbs. 3 ox. of butter— mt the 
rate of 28| Ibe. per WMk. 
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mUBAL AND AORICULTTTAAI. 



Dbbvlt interested as we have been by thepeniaal of 
tlie aeeond monber of our correapondenfe << Notei of 
Trmvel in Ireland," we And ouBelyea compelled to cor- 
ttU tbem aomewhaty in order to diapoie of his letter in 
a aingle number of our paper. It is dated at Dublin, 
March, 1846, and opens with the following aeeoont of 

IBI8B FABMER'S BBEAKFAST. 

L. TncKsm, Esq.— 'If I recoUeet rlghOj, I eloaed my 
laat letter to you aa I entered the breiMurt-room in 
Smithfleld. Allow me now to lead yon to the brealrfut- 
table, and introduee you to its company. At the head 
of the table was seated the elegant and accomplished 
mistresa of the house, the wife of one of the partners 
of the firm; and at the foot, preaided two of her dangh- 
tersy that in appearance and manner, would in my 
opinion have graced any sitoation in which chance or 
fortune could have placed them ; I involuntarily thought 
to myself, what a valuable importation one of them 
would be to my countty, as an American farmer^ wife I 

The table was laid for about twenty, which I under- 
stood was usually filled at least three times in succession 
evety market morning. The ladles at either end, dis- 
tributed black and green tea, and chocolate, at the 
choice of the persons they served, (but eqfu was not on 
their catalogue) ; in the center were two very neat and 
ornamental metal stands, for boiling eggs, which were 
constantly kept replenished, and needed it too, from the 
numbers used; around was placed loaves of << light" 
bread, at least one day old, with nice French rolls, of 
the same age; and here and there, interspersed with 
coolers of the finest fresh butter, were neat silver racks 
filled with coid dry toast; this comprised the whole of 
the eatables and drinkables, on the break&st table. Not 
an atom of meat nor a bite of hot bread was there to be 
seen; yet all eat heartily, and were the most healthy 
and ruddy looking set of men, both old and young, that 
I ever before saw congregated together. I must not 
forget to mention, though, that on a iitU-tabU was placed 
a huge sirloin of roast bee^ a monster round of cold 
eomed bee^ and one of the finest cold corned beef 
tongues (fisaX*« tongue aa it is here called,) that I ever 
saw, which, with a large silver mustard pot well filled, 
a Jug of fine sparkling old ale overflowing, and a few 
Irish potatoes baked in their jackets, formed the rsservs- 
UhU for those gentlemen who had ridden some ten or 
twelve Irlih miles before daylight into market; (recol- 
lect their miles, like their hearts, are larger than the 
English, the proportion being as eleven to fourteen;) 
and they were not a fow, judging by the number that 
paid their respects to this last described table. 

I was here most forcibly struck with the difierence 
between those people and ourselves. Although all in 
the room were men of business and of the same pursuits, 
yet not one word was spoken on business; not a doUar 
or a cent escaped their lips. Each one seemed to vie 
with the other in the raciness and point of his joke, at 
the expense of his neighbor, in which the mother and 
daughters Joined with all their hearts and souls; all was 
mirth and jollity, and all seemed tome as of one ihmily, 
I being the only individual to whom ''Mr." was ap- 
plied, the others familiarly addressing each other by 
their given names, which made me for some time feel 
af a stranger in a strange land." Business was reserv- 
•d to be spoken of, and attended to, in its proper place, 
and in the absence of the ladies. 

In the course of half an hour I was successively in- 
troduced to some 40 or 50 gentlemen, the elite of the 
ffasiers and &rmers of Kildare, Meath and Dublin. 
oa may Judge the pleasure I derived from this, when 
I tell you that ftdly one-third of them were the ao- 
qoaitttances and cotemporaries of my frther; sesry one 
gave me a pressing invitation to his home, conveyed in 
sash language that I could not mistake it for meaning 
else than what it said. Many were the fioesUons asked 
rw |i se tln g my eowtiy. I di i soyswd that svisiy one 



had some near friend or relative in America. They 
astonished me however, tiy the little they knew of our 
country, its localities, or institutions. Though ele- 
gantly educated and well informed men otherwise, they 
were entirely ignorant on these points; yet I could say 
that the Irish hold America ucond oniy in their love and 
respecty to their own desr native solL 



¥E<smX PARK, DUBUN. 

Our correspondent left Dublin on a visit to Mr. Jorh 
RoKKJB, at Finstown, about six miles from that city. 
Of what he says of the route thither, we can make 
room for the following only: 

Quitting Barrack-street, we left the great ' western 
mail coach road, and entered the Phonix Park, in which 
is the country residence of the Lord Lieutenant, through 
a beautiful entrance formed of two paiss of iron gates, 
so constructed that the carriages going out should not 
come in contact with the others coming in. On either 
side is a neat cottage, called here " Lodges," in which 
two of the Rangers or Game-Keepers of the Park re- 
side with their families. We then got on high, but per- 
fectly level ground, and passed for fully three miles 
across this 'Piuric, on a fine, smooth, and McAdamised 
road, having below us in the valley, a fiill view of the 
LiiTey, the Old-Man's Hospital, Island Bridge, the ex- 
tensive Artillery barracks adjoining, Kilmainham Pri- 
son, the beautifully arranged and capacious Portobello- 
barracks, with a partial peep at the Penitentiary in 
which O'Gonnell and his associates were confined. In 
the back ground, extending in width some six to eight 
miles, is a gently rising plain, green at all seasons as 
are our fields in May, thickly studded with country re- 
sidences, chiefly of the gentry of the city, the grounds 
carefully planted with trees laid off in groups, giving 
the scene such an air of taste and finish, as renders it 
worthy of being crowned by the charmingly majestic 
Dublin and Wicklow mountains which rise immediately 
at its Iwck, and terminate the visible horizon to the 
south, for the whole extent within view. 

Besides the residence of the Lord Lieutenant, in this 
Park also are the private residences of the Secretary 
and Under-Secretary to the Government, and of other 
officials, which greatly tend to relieve the eye in look- 
ing over so extensive a domain, containing several 
thousand acres, reminding me involuntarily at the time, 
of one of our own great prairies in Illinois. It is well 
stocked with deer; here and there we passed several 
large herds of them bounding across our road, taking 
no more notice of us, or of the many other vehicles 
that passed, than so many cows would have done. The 
public have free access at all times to this Park, which 
is the most beautiful and most extensive that the inhab- 
itants of any city in any country have for their recrea- 
tion and amusement. It is the property of, and support- 
ed by the Government, and is kept in superb order. 

At the extreme west end we left this Park through 
similar gates, and descended Knockmarbon hill, to 
what is called the "lower road," at the foot of which 
we suddenly came again on the LiiTey, and continued 
along its banks four miles; here commences the far- 
fiun^ Strawberry banks that supply Dublin with this 
delicious fhiit. They extend rather more than two 
miles in length, rising fh>m the road, steeply yet mode- 
rately sloping, some 600 or 800 feet to the level above. 
Along its basis are thatched cottages of the neatest kind 
and order, with bowers in fh>nt of each, where the 
citizens come of summer evenings, with their families, 
to eat fresh strawberries and cream, and to throw out 
their flies Into the Lifley for either a trout or a salmon, 
with both of which fish it abounds, of the finest quality 
and largest size. 

AN IRISH FARM-YARD AND ITS APPURTENANCES. 

Anxious to see some of what was to be seen in the 
farm-yard, I was out in the morning by 7 o'clock, bat 
Mr. Rorke and his sons were there before me, and had 
finished their rounds by daylight. To describe his 
fbrm-yard is a task I undertake with plessnre, althoogh 
I foal ineonpstcnt to do any thi^ liko Justice to it. It 
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ftands immediately in the rear of his houie and shaded 
from view, though within a few steps, by a judiciously 
planted shrubbery of forest snd evergreen trees. It is 
entirely closed in, together with the hay and grain- 
yards, all of which cover about four Irish acres of 
ground. There are two large gates of entrance, the 
one from the back part of the farm, the other from the 
front portion of it. At one end stands a large brick 
building, the mill house, where the oats and grain and 
other food for his stock is ground and crushed. Here is 
a tumep or general root slicer, and also a straw-cutter, 
together with the best and most complete thrashing 
machine I ever saw; when the grain is fed to it in fiY>nt, 
you have 90 more trouble about it; it is thrashed, win- 
nowed, the straw shak^ and thrown out into a large 
straw-shed acyoining, where a man packs it away, and 
the clean grain is raised by elevators into the upper lofts 
and deposited there for safe keeping. The whole ma- 
chinery is moved by water. In the rear of this build- 
ing is the grain-stack-yard, so arranged that most of it 
can be thrown from the stack under a shed to within 
reach of the man that feeds the thrasher. 

On two sides of the square, stand brick sheds with 
slated roofti, containing 350 milch cows, the milk of 
which is sent into Dublin twice a day, to three hos- 
pitals (one of them the '< Foundling Hospital" that 
takes more than half of the whole,) which Mr. R. has 
supplied by contract for many years. Those cows are 
never let out, having a fresh supply of water constantly 
before them within reach, and are fed In the summer 
with fresh cut Italian Rye grass, (of which Mr. R. q[>eaks 
4n the most favorable terms,) with clover, vetches, and 
fresh cut common grass, alternately, and in their turn. 
In winter he feeds them with tumeps, potatoes and 
mangel-wurtzel, all steamed, and also gives them some 
chopped straw and hay steamed, with the liquor it was 
steamed in, and some bruised oats and barley meal, and 
some linseed meal-cake occasionally mixed with it. 
You may Judge ttom this management, the condition of 
the cows, and the quantity of milk they give. Those 
cows are curried and brushed once a day, and the whole 
of the passages washed out twice every day with water 
and a broom; the temperature is kept below 65 and 
over 60 during the winter. One man is allowed for 
every ten cows, to feed, milk, clean and attend to them, 
and there is no time that you cannot with comfort sit 
down in the sheds, so neatly are they kept. The feed- 
ing is done four times a day by clock work. A large 
clock is placed in the front of one of the buildings, 
within view from every part of the yard, and can be 
heard strike, of a mild day, at the most distant part of 
the tkruy. 

Another square was occupied by sheds of a similar 
kind, and contained 200 heifers, four years old, that 
were fattening for the Dublin Smithtield market. Some 
of those were lit for market then, and we judged them 
to weigh on an average, seven hundred weight, or 784 
lbs. each, the cwt. being 112 lbs., by which they com- 
pute their weights here I And. Those heifers were fed 
principally on hay and tumeps, as much as they would 
eat three times a day, with an occasional change of a 
feed of potatoes and some linseed meal -cake as they ap- 
proached being finished off. No water was given them, 
nor did they need it, which surprised me; they were 
well curried tides a day, and the passages cleaned and 
washed as the cow sheds; but each man had fifteen 
heifers to feed and attend to. 

On another square, the mill house standing at one end, 
are the work horse stables and harness rooms, of equal 
finish, and as complete as the other buildings. In the 
center of this square, surrounded by a three foot wall, 
is a large space, hollowed out in the middle, for the 
dung, of which wagon loads are made every day. About 
the middle of each building Is a large cistern to receive 
the urin of the animals, which is pumped out, and carted 
on to the land in carts precisely similar to those with 
which the streets in cities are watered. 

In the center of each building is a feeding room, in 
the rear of which are root shed^ as well as extensive 
potato pits within the outer rick-yard wall; and in the 
rear of each square, is built an <twmi'iOTt riek of hay. 



containing, as they estimated, some forty tons each, 
frt>m which, with a hay knife, is cut off fresh each day 
the quantity for consumption on that day. In each shed 
is a eattU4iib4, to be used in case that any of the stock 
should get choked by any of the roots on which they 
are feeding. It is a most useful instrument, quite elas- 
tic, and can be used witliout danger by any man, and 
gives immediate relief by pushing before it into the 
stomach, any obstruction that might have remained in 
the throat; no fermer, or at least neighborhood, Aould 
be without one of them. A watchman is up every night 
in the year, constantly going from shed to shed, to guard 
against fire, and to give relief to any animal that might 
require it during the night, as well as to call the men 
at 2 o'clock for milking. 

The ferm consists of 700 acres, the management of 
which I will give you some account of, togeUier with 
a description of my first Irish fox-hunt with theKildare 
hounds, in my next. 

Till then, adieo, and believe me yours tmly. 

F. J. F. 



OBMBHT FIFBB FOR OOIII7BTIHQ> WAXBB. 



WITH nouass or implements used. 



Lutheh Tuckee, Esq. — ^Having had experience in 
the construction and use of cement pipes for conveying 
water, I will venture to answer the inquiries of your 
correspondent, Mr. Guebnset. In doing so, you will 
permit me to write just as I should to a person who had 
never heard of cement pipes; that is, fidly describe 
every part of the process, in the hope that my descrip- 
tion will enable an ingenious man to make a perfect 
pipe. 

The first thing is, to procure good lime. The best 
way is to use it direct from the stones as it is ground, 
before it can have imbibed any moisture. If this can- 
not be done, then it should be put into tight casks, and 
kept dry until it is to be used. The sand should be 
clean, and rather coarse. The proper proportions are 
one of lime to two of sand. 

The ditch should be deep enough to render it certain 
that the pipe will be below frost: the bottom made 
true and about eighteen inches wide. A mold, (fig. 2) 










about five feet long, six inches wide, and three deep, 
made of smooth inch boards, the sides a little flaring, 
is necessary to earry the cement in after it is mixed. 

The lime and sand should be thoroughly mixed, be- 
fore any water is put to them; then the water is to be 
applied to such portion as can be used before it sets, 
(perhaps two bushels;) and the cement sufficiently 
worked to wet every part of it, and tempered about like 
mortar used for plastering. It is then to be put into 
the mold, and made to Just fill it even to the ends; 
which can be readily done by holding a small piece of 
board up against the ends, and with a trowel bringing 
the cement up to the board. Two men, standing in the 
ditch, receive this mold, thus filled with cement, and 
empty it on the middle of the bottom of the ditch. A 
rod (fig. 3) five and a half feet long, and one Inch and 

c 

Rod/or Ctment Pip9$.—{Fig. 3.) 

a quarter in diameter, with a piece one foot long, of 
the same size, connected to it by a flexible leather pipe 
six inches long, fa.) to follow, is then laid on the ce- 
ment, and pressed one-half of its diameter into it. An- 
other mold fbll of cement is put exactly on the top, 
and pressed down on the rod, until the two bodies of 
cement come fully in contact on each side of the rod; 
the mold being taken nfff each nan with a trowel 
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point! the lidM uid perfacMthe Joint, on«-lulf ol tha 
tkre fast. Fine eaitb ii tben to b« thrown into the 
«Uteh, uiii tnmpled Jovn by thcM men on inch lidii of 
the cement, and about *ii inehei Of dirt tbroira in 
looielj over the lop. Tlie end of the rod prqjecti be- 
yond the cement tiir «noush Ibr one man to take hold of 
it, ind draw it, the other man placing himaelf to M to 
hold on to tbe aides of the cement to pruvent a piece 
breaking ofT the end u the rod Rarti. In drawing the 
rod, be careful Co tint roll ita little, then ilart It enct- 
wiae, and draw It to the leather, which being flexible, 
wUl allow the rod to be tamed Inck orer the flaithed 
part and rest it a^init the bank, while another mold of 
cement ia placed On the bottom of tbe ditch. Thi( new 
cement mual be carefully Joined to the old, wblch by 
Ibia time will have become quite hard, with the point 
of the trowel; then turn the rod down on tbii new ce- 
ment and, ai before, presi it into it, and put another 
mold on top, carefully Joining it to the old cement — 
point It, throw in (he dirt, and draw the rod. Any im- 
perCection growing oat of the leather part of the rod, 
will b« corrected by the piece of wood that followi. 
The rod ahould be perbctty amooth and a little larger 
at the forward end than It ii at the back end, that It 
may draw eaiily. 

The proper way to attach Hie pipe to a penMoek, ii 
to pot a l«ad pipe, of an inch and a half caliber, about 
tliree feet long over tbe rod, and cover one-half of ita 
lengtb with cement. A flange having been toddered on 
the end of the lead pipe, nail it to thepenetock. If the 
water !■ to go down the tame peoitock, two bolea mnat 
be bored through and connected with each other near 
the top, and both of them atoppeii at the bottom. A 
lead pipe Just like the one described, on the other aide 
of the penstock, will convey the water into the cement 
pipe, that is to carry it on. This plan of short lead 
pipes at tbe penstocks, la the only one Imown to me 
that will answer. The penstock may suO^r quite a jar 
and not be put ont of order, aa the load wUl bend. Ce- 
ment pipea will not bend, bnt if they are moved they 
break. The froat is apt to lift penstocks, nnlen great 
care is taken to prevent it. The way is to put a frame 
ot timber around the penatock and Bll It with old tan- 
bark up to, and above the tube through which the water 
diichargea. (See flg. 4.) 

The proper way to introduce the water into the pipe 
at the spring. Is to pnl a log some f&or or five feet long 
into the spring, with a hole bored through It, but list- 
ened up at the end in the apring ; and a hole made from 
the lower aide, and a chamber (flg. 4, a.) some four 
inches square made in the lower side of the log, and a 
sieve (c.) to keep out leaves, &c. By this arrangement 
the sieve never becomes clogged, for the water will not 
rtm out of the spring until it is as high as (i.) The 
other end of this log is hewn off to a point, and tbe ce- 
ment put all over and aroimd It, through the wall o t the 
■priog, making all tight and preventing decay of the 

After the pipe is flniahed, it ahould remain slightly 
covered with earth, for aome fOor or five weeka before 
the water la let in. The water being: le' >n, careful ex- 
aminations should tM made along the whole length of 
the pipe, to see whether there is any leak. If there 
ahoold be any dlacovercd, a little cement will gencrallj- 
atop them; but sometimes, owing to the cemenl bcin^ 
improperly prepared, or drawing the rod too quickly, 
the top (ails In forafew inches. In such acase, cut the 
top off the pipe and form a piece of tin of autHcieat 
length. Into the proper shape for the lop of the tube, 
and cover It with cement to the mme size It was origi- 
nally. The tin will keep the cement in place until It 
sets, and that part of the pipe will be juxl as good as 
any other. But if care ii taken in making tha pipe, 
all this trouble can be avoided. 

No experiments have been made that I know of^ to 
test the strength of such a pipe. Last winter, a pipe 
on my premiss*, not a* large, but of the same caliber, 
troie up at Uie point where It crosMd a road. This 
stoppad th* water, and the pipe filled up to the top of a 
penAock; thus sul^eeting it to the^reMure of twenty 
IMl, petpmadlcnlar of water, and the pipe aalhred no 



pipes, I can only say that 

lime commonly costs twelve and a lialf cents a busbel 
at the mill, and sand, three cents, delivered. Two men 
wiU lay twenty rods in a day, and two men will mix 
the cement, and deliver it on the bank Of the ditch. A 
bushel and a half of ILme Is sufficient fbr a rod. Tbis 
would make the cost, exclusive of (he ditch, and trans- 
portation, about fifty cents a rod. 

Whenever this pipe is strong enough to sustain the 
pressure, and a caliber of two Incbea ia suDcieul to con- 
vey the required amount of water, no other material 
can compare with it Ibr cheapness or valoe when com- 
pleted. No rust or decay is to be (bared, and the water 
ia just as purea* though it had been brought in a porce- 
lain pitcher from (he apring. 

The only objection to the universal adoption of ce- 
ment to convey water, in thia country, ia the difficulty 
of making pipes of large caliber, without using stone or 
brick to give them strength while the cement sets. Eut 
thia objection Is not so great but that It will ultimately 
go Into general use, for a large pipe can be made of 
hard brick and cement, much cheaper than of any other 
durable material. Tour friend, 

Geo. Oeddes. 

Tiltr, Onm. CO., Jf. T., Sai. nth, 1845. 
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injury, Hy opinion is that, after the cement has it. 
coma adt Mtt, it would sustain a prenure at least equal 
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Since the above artlele of Hr. Gsobit, came to 
band, we have received two others r^SiUng to the same 
Bul(jsc(. From one of them, signed "FjIBKBb C," 
and dated at Hanlius, N. Y., we make the following 
extracts. After having stated that cement aqueducts are 
almost entirely superceding both wood and lead, he gives 
the first cost. '• Here, the common price for digging 
ditch, materials, laying aqueduct, setting penstocks, fte., 
including every expense, iafl.W per rod, warranted to 
stand." The lime is stated to be worth ten cents per 
bushel. " This eemeul is probably the best article for 
an under-ground aquedact tliat can be used. Lead only 
lasts about ten years In this county; and frequently, 
under ham-yards and through strong soils, not near aa 
long, being deitroyed bytheaeids of the earth." "Fmt- 
mer C.*s" directloas for making these pipes, do not 
enentially vary from thoae given by Mr. Oeddes. The 
writer thinks '■ water should not be admitted bate ee- 
ment pipes under three BOatbs after the work Is com. 
pleted, and then they should not be aiceaaively strained 
by a heavy bead of water." 

The other communication on this aabject, is from Hr. 
Jas. W. Pickham, of Baston, Waahlngtosi county, N. 
¥. He slates that he constructed a cement aquedact 
whinh baa been used more than a year, and saya " the 
Mmveiuenea and ■tiafaclion already derived from it, 
has almost repaid the ezpenae of ita eonstraction." 



THE POTATO DI8B4SB IW EtmoFS. 



Durkam, EMgUmd. Xm. IS, 1^13. 
L. TccxCB, Esq. — The potato disease in thiaoonntry 
iS now assumed such a formidable aspect aa lo menace 
the very existence of that valuable crop. Qovenment 
become so much alarmed as to liave sent three sci- 
entific men to investigate the nature aod extent of the 
disease in Ireland. What they arc doing in Scotland, 
the enclosed papers, from which yoa may, I sbould 
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think, profitablj nuike ebpiooB cfztneti, will ■how. 
At the meeting where this inyestigation wu fint pro- 
poeedy £100 were at once lubieribed, and it is propoeed 
to raise £500. The queries have been spread among 
the fiurmers in every part of Scotland, and numerous an- 
swers have been received. Hie counties of Sutherland, 
Rosshire and Caithness, are the onlf ones which the 
disease has not yet visited; elsewhere, the best authori- 
ties agree in stating that a considerable proportion of 
the crop is irremedubly destroyed, and much of the re- 
mainder infected. In some places they go so fiur as to 
despair of saving enough for seed. Mills for mannfkc- 
turing potato starch, are daily coming into operation, 
and work with very great success. It seems clearly es- 
tablish^ that the diseased potatoes are not noxious 
either to man or beast. I have myself eaten them with- 
out injury. 

The form of disease most common, first shows itself 
as a discoloration upon the skin of the potato. When 
the skin is removed, there appears a black or brown 
spongy mass extending more or less toward the center 
of the tuber. 

In the other form an acid is produced which converts 
the starch into gum and sugar, the water of the potato 
itself dissolves these, and the whole flows in a ropy 
mass, like thick honey. 

In this last form, they are beyond recovery, and pro- 
bably useless. In the first, they may profitably be fed 
to cattle, or be made into starch or potato flour. 

Various methods have been proposed for checking, if 
not remedying entirely, this latter form. The best ap- 
pears to be to spread them out to dry in thin layers, 
frequently picking them over, and when it is necessary 
to pit them, to put them in small pits lightly covered, 
and having tiles running through them so as to ensure 
ventilation. Thorough drying and careftil picking has, 
in many instances, seemed to arrest the progress of the 
disease for the present at least. 

Dusting them over with lime and covering with some 
absorbent material, such as peat ashes, or charcoal, is 
I believe of some efllcacy. The Government Commis- 
sioners in Ireland, recommend surrounding each potato 
with ashes and lime, so that it should be quite distinct 
from every other. This may do very well for a fow 
hundred tubers, but I apprehend that those who have 
500 or 1000 bushels, will not approve of wrapping up 
each potato in ashes, like an orange in paper. Even if 
aU the ashes were got, and the trouble of packing 500 
bushels gone through with, in one week's time they 
might want picking over again, and then the whole 
elaborate edifice would have to be demolished. 

I have seen few United States papers of late, and 
Uierefore know little of the extent of this disease in 
our country. I hear that it ii very bad in Maine and 
New Brunswick. At a^y rate, I think that the publi- 
cation of the enclosed queries would indicate to our 
brmers the points to ^riiich they should direct their at- 
tention. Yery truly yours, 

JORir P. NOETON. 



AOSIDDXiTDSB OF SWIXZEBXiAHIX 



The papers accompanying the above letter of our es- 
teemed correspondent, consist of the proceedings of 
the meeting at which the subscription of £500 was pro- 
|>osed to be raised, to defray the expenses necessary to 
a thorough investigation of the cause, character and 
progress of the potato rot, and a circular ftt>m Prof. 
Johnston, detailing the particular points on which in- 
formation was desired. The investigation was entrusted 
to Sir Wm. Jaedinx, for the entomological part, to 
Dr. Oesvillx, for the botanical, and to Prof. John- 
ston and Mr. Flemino, for the chemical and practical 
part of the inquii^. tlie circular of Prof. Johnston 
shows the minuteness and extent to which it is intended 
to pursue the investigation, and we have reason to an- 
ticipate the most valuable results; though, in the lan- 
guage of Prof. J., " it is at present doubtflil whether 
any thing can be done to arrest the disease; and more 
doubtflil still, tchai can be done, irAen, and how. If 
these doubts are to be removed, it can only be by aeon- 
joined scientific and practical, or experimental inquiry." 
— [Ed. Cult. 



In aiettw to the Bdilor of" The CeMvMhir," dated 



Jbrfifny, SvntmtrloMd, 4A Oe«., 18IS 
Lutbke Tuckse, Esq.— Switzerland is not the coun- 
try in which to look for extensive agricultural invest- 
ures or improvements; yet something may be leameil 
from an abstract of their modes of deriving a livelihood 
from the earth. Small as is the country, there can be 
found within its boundaries nearly every variety of soil, 
and evety variety of product, excepting such only as 
are peculiar to a tropical climate. 

Cheese is perhaps the most common article of agri- 
cultural trade; and the cows and goats from whose milk 
it ii made, are to be found upon mountain sides more 
than four thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
That of the Grisons, and the district about Grueyere is 
in most esteem, but neither are by any means equal to 
English or American manu&cture; they are both poor- 
ly pressed and poorly kept, and to those who have delicate 
nostrils, the taste is by no means their least offenrive 
property. Butter is not a genual article of consump- 
tion, and is principally made for the eating of the sum- 
mer eosiugsurs. It is only tolerably good at the best, 
and frequently very poor. By &r the best agricultural 
districts are to be found in the vicinity of the larger 
lakes, particularly Cieneva, Constance, Zurich, and along 
the borders of the Aar and Rhine. The Italian cantons, 
and the portions about Lake Neuichatel, I have not yet 
visited. The cattle in the flat countries are good, and I 
have seen many herds of excellent beeves fattened upon 
the river meadows; the mountain cattle are small, stout 
limbed, mosUy of a dark grey color, with whitish noses 
and bellies, extremely gentle, and well suited to their 
situation. To the neclcs of nearly all, whether single 
or in droves, bells are attached-«not our ordinary cow- 
bells-~but properly formed, and good sounding metal, 
which jingling together upon a hundred hiU-sidoA, 
make a mountain melody that no traveller in Switzer- 
land can forget. Sheep are rough formed and coanM* 
wooled, though I have tasted very delicate mutton in 
many districts. Swine are a long legged and long 
bodied race, of a tawny red color, better fitted for moun- 
tain scrambles than for the tooth of a gourmand. Goats 
have their own excellencies, and constitute the sole 
wealth of many a mountaineer whose summer pastures 
are higher than our highest mountains. 

The tilled products of the higher regions, are poU- 
toes and oats, with a few tumeps, and here .and there a 
bit of hemp. Next after these succeeds Indian com and 
cabbage. Still lower, beans and pumpkins, with patches 
of vines upon the warmer hill-sides, and grass and gar- 
dens, and orchards, in the river valleys. Fences, except 
in the neighborhood of the larger towns, rarely occur, 
and division of lands is marked by stakes, or by a mere 
fiirrow, and sometimes even by less distinguishable 
bounds. Perfect agreement appears to exist among 
neighbors in respect to property, and I have seen in the 
mountains overhanging lake Geneva, peasant men and 
women gathering crops of roicsn in a dozen difierent 
parties from the same field, where there was no appa- 
rent line of division, yet putting their rakes back to 
back without a word of dispute. Nor was the crop, 
though limited in individual cases to a spot of only a 
few rods square, without its value; since every blade 
was collected with the most scrupulous care, and carried 
off* the field in blankets upon their backs. A few acres 
constitute wealth, and a half dozen goats make a dowry 
for a mountain bride richer than as many thousands in 
the valleys of New-England. One roof covers home 
and herd, and hi the dirtier districts goats and bipeds 
mess together. Most of the fiurm labor is done by the 
women, and I can say little for their dexterity at 
the work. Implements ive in general tetter than those 
in use in Fiance. Scythes are short, broad, and of good 
metal; rakes of wood, and lightly made; forks of wood 
tipped with goats' horns. Plows, except in the vi- 
cinity of the great routes, are of clumsy construction, 
but do their work well. Carts or wagons, over many hun- 
dred square miles of agricultural teiritory, are thingsun- 
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known; mal« paths are their only roadi, and mnlef 
baeka, or thoae of the women, the only means of car- 
riage. Draining isan agricattiiral resource little known, 
and little needed; not so however of irrigation, the 
proper application of which in particular districts has 
quadrupled the products of grass lands. 

Mannrea are every where husbanded with the utmost 
care^ and their odors are widely diflused through all the 
most thriving fivm villages. The use of tuns upon 
wheels to distribute liquid manures is common in the 
neighborhood of Zurich and Berne. The method of 
planting field crops is without order, and drilling I have 
in no instance seen. Potatoes are planted at random in 
the field, though very thickly; the tops are cut at har- 
vesting and dried for the winter eating of the goats, 
and the ground dug over thoroughly with an imple- 
ment resembling our potato-hook, though vastly more 
rude in its construction. The crops of Indian com I 
have seen have been good. It is Just now ripening in 
the valleys, and the last crops of hay are being gathered. 
Apples of very fiur appearance and taste are plentiful in 
the lower dlsHcts, and pears abound on the borders of 
lake Thnn, and along the banks of the Rhone. Plums 
grow in proftision about lake Zug, of a purple color, 
the size of the green gage. They are dried in laxge 
quantities, and form a considerable article of trade. 

The pasturage of the mountains is good but short, 
and the higher pastures are fed upon during only four 
or five weeks of the heat of summer. The successive 
ranges of upper, middle, and lower pastures, are occu- 
pied by the herdsmen with their flocks, at different pe- 
riods of the summer, as the severity of'the weather, or 
scarcity of food m^y determine. In ordinary seasons, 
however, the migrations from lower to upper, and up- 
per to lower pastures occur at regular intervals of time, 
and it is not a little exciting scene, to meet with a 
troop of eight or ten hundred cows with their noisy 
bells upon some wild mountain pass, defiling under the 
marching orders of two or three rough looking herds- 
men, to some new pasture ground among the hills. The 
cheese is made upon the mountains, and in autumn 
brought down by sledges over the early fallen snows. 
The best cows are said to yield 30 to 40 lbs. of milk a 
day, through the summer, and two cwt. of cheese is the 
average pro(hict for the season. 

The chalets, or huts of the herdsmen, are rudely 
built of logs, notched together at the comers, as are our 
western cabins, with wide sloping roofr, and shingles 
held in their places by timbers loaded with stones. 

It is somewhat remarkable that in a country so little 
atiapted to a general and improved practice of husbahd- 
ry as Switserland, — ^where the hopes of a season may 
be ruined in a night-time, — should have sprung up one 
of the first agricultural institutions in the world. I re- 
fer to that of M. Fellenberg, at Hofwyl, about 10 miles 
from Berae. Nearly a hundred pupils are in attendance 
from all the different nations of Burope, not a fow Eng- 
lish among the number. Unfortunately, I lost the op- 
portunity of paying it a visit. Its reputation is in En- 
rope, of the highest character, and the success of M. 
Fellenberg, both in the practice of husbandry and in- 
struction, undoubted. 

A glimpse of Swiss country, as it comes through the 
window at which I sit, will close my letters for the 
year. A mile off, across the Rhone, rise mountains 
whose tops are 6000 feet above sea level; they are just 
touched with snow upon the crests of the We lime- 
stone; 800 feet down, stunted firs are scattered, and 
group together thicker and thicker l500 feet below. 
Little chalets, and spots of green grass, maybe next dis- 
tinguished; below, precipices and fir forests blend to- 
gether, and trees with yellow leaves mingle with the 
evergreen. Further down upon a Sloping side of the 
mountain, is a hamlet of a dozen chalets, idl the wealth 
of whose inhabitants, consists in the goats or cows ttiat 
browse on the few acres of pasture around them. At 
the edge of the mountain, cottages of a better character 
appear, and numerous vineyards. After all, appears the 
valley of the Rhone> rich hi grasses, scattered over 
with orchards, and across the way a garden filled with 
corny and beans, and cabbage, with an occasional holly- 



hock or dahlia — altogether as much like a garden on 
the Hudson, as you can suppose one to be, under the 
shadow of the Alps, and on the meadows of the Rhone. 

Yours traly^ D. 6. Mxtcheix. 



HBATWBBB IB FABMIHO. 



We have somewhere heard the remark, that with the 
good farmer, every thing gives way to his business — 
that utility is all, and appearance nothing; — Whence you 
are not to expect neatness about his dwelling, his door- 
yard being cut up into mud by the fitrm-wagon and the 
manure cart, and the contiguity of bams, pig-pens, and 
kitchen, such as convenience, and not flreedom flrom the 
peculiar odors of hog-yard and rich manure-heap, may 
dictate. 

Now, to speak bluntly, this is all nonsense. It so 
happens, that in fiuming, neatness and thrift almost in- 
variably go together. The same love of order which 
prompts the fmier to clear his yard of broken banel% 
old hoops, fragments of boards and sticks of wood, and 
whatever else defeces and defiles his premises,— also 
prompti him to have a place for every thing and every 
thing in its place, wfaieh is calculated to bear upon real 
and substantial profit. 

Some of the very best formers with whom we are ao« 
quainted, — whose eminent success and heavy profits, 
separate them in this respect in bold distinctness from 
the rest of their neighbors, — are patterns of neat- 
ness; and the touch of their hand in the expulsion of 
every kind of nuisance is visible all over their forms. 
Their door yards show that the master is ^< at home;" 
the bara-yard, which Is not so near the house that idl 
the butter and cheese manuftotured is fiavored with 
the efliuvia, exhibits the same neatness, even where 
all the refose of other places is collected for enrich- 
ing in doe time the rest of the form. A former of 
our acquaintance, with 160 acres, in whose form-yaid 
we could scarcely ever discover a wisp of straw in the 
wrong place, remarked, ** O, I dont attempt to make a 
great deal from my fimn— I expend so much in im- 
provements, that my clear profits are only about a thou- 
sand doUars a year." Another of those neat formers, 
in whose fields, cockle, docks, and chess, obtain no foot- 
hold, nor along whose fences a solitary elder bush or 
nettle is ever seen, raised twenty-seven hundred doUars 
worth of form produce at the. prices of 1844; and both 
of these fiirmers live in Western New- York, where pri- 
ces are comparatively low, entirely away from the pe- 
culiar advantages of market which nearness to graal 
cities gives. 

Now, let no one my that these remarks are made at 
the Wrong season of tiie year, and that nothing can be 
done for neatness and order in the winter. The same 
general rule, in some shape or variation, has an almost 
mfinite number of applications. The care of domes- 
tic animals in winter, needs pre-eminently the ap- 
plication of this rule. No animal can thrive well in 
the midgt of dir^. Even a pig does not love dirt for 
dirt's sake— he only happens to be so much of a philo- 
sopher, or rather stoic, that he is willing to endure 
dirt for the nke of a soft and cool bed in summer; 
for it has been found that these animals thrive better 
and fotten much foster when kept clean and wtU Mr- 
fUd, 

Horses and cattle are often neglected in cleanlineag. 
We have actually known some who did not clean the 
manure from, horse stables for months, allowing it grad- 
ually to thicken under foot with the accumulating litter 
till a foot in thickness,— 'and reasoning doubtless as the 
boy did who combed his hair once a month, and was 
astonished that such torture and trouble from the ope- 
ration could be endured daily by other people. A far- 
mer who does his own chores, can hardly afford to keep 
his horses so finely as the gentleman of wealth, who 
has a man for no other purpose; but every one should 
have his stable floor perfectly clean at least twice every 
d^r> once in the morning, and once at night before lit- 
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tering, and oftener would be better. Remember that 
the oftener it is done the easier it is accomplished. 

There are many other particulars where neatness may 
be attended to in winter. Gate hinges and gate fasten- 
ings often need repair, that they may shot like clock 
work; boards become loose on old bams and board 
fences; tools become awkward for use, and need re- 
modelling or renewing; and many other small matters, 
in doors and out, require attention. We are aware that 
to many of our readers, who are already examples for 
others, such hints as the preceding are not applicable — 
to such we can say that they need not read them — ^like 
the man who chisseled on the stone at the fording place, 
** When the water comes to this stone, it is unsafe to 
cross." 



OULTIVATIOlf OF FLOWBBS. 



Abdrxis deliyered before the Awora Horticnttural Socittjf, Sept. 
98, 1845, by Davd> Thomas, Preaidenl. Pampblet, 11 pago«. 

Some months since, we noticed the new and prosper- 
ons Horticultural Society at Aurora, Cayuga eovmty, 
and bad occasion to allude to the Intelligence, taste, 
and enterprise, which conducted its proce^ings. The 
present address is one of its ornaments and firuits. It is 
truly an interesting and valuable production. It could 
not £ail to be otherwise, from the talents and long ex- 
perience of its well known author. Our readers will 
doubtless agree with us, when we have given a few ex- 
tracts. The following remarks on the subject of horti- 
culture, ftimisb some new as well as instructive facts : — 

«It might be hard to say what spot of the earth's 
surface has furnished the most flowers for our gardens; 
and whether that spot is located in the eastern or west- 
em hemisphere. It is true, the Cape of Good Hope has 
produced an astonishing number of beautiftd plants; 
but most of them are tmavailable to us on account of 
the severity of our winters; and yet so bountifully has 
our globe been replenished, that there are more from 
the colder regions than we can find room for, in our 
borders. Mountains that extend far to the south, yield 
us plants from their cold sides or summits. Thus shrabs 
and trees from the elevated parts of Carolina and Geor- 
gia, are generally hardy here; and even CEnother ro9ta 
from Peru, abides our coldest seasons, and becomes a 
weed. In this way, or on this principle, Mexico fur- 
nishes CAsfofis barbaJtai Nepal, the PoUntiUa formowa, 
and the same southem range of the Himalayas, the most 
delicious fruit of the temperate zone: I mean the peach. 

« Plants conform by a kind of instinct, to the climates 
in which they are indigenous. Thus, on the approach 
of heat and drouth, the tulip contracts itself into a 
bulb, and waits for a more genial season to resume its 
growth. The Auricula, though an evergreen, sleeps 
safely under the snows of the Austrian Alps, but perishes 
without protection in the valleys below; and the holly - 
leaved barberry, another evergreen from the Rocky 
Mountains, suffers under our milder but more variable 
winters. We have, therefore, tender fdante from very 
cold, as well as from torrid regions." 

The importance of a diversity in soils; to successful 
garden management, is strongly illustrated : — 

** The farmer and the florist act from very different 
motives, and select very different plants, nutriment 
being the main object with one, and beauty with tlie 
other. From the fertile plain, and the river flat, the 
cereal grasses were probably derived, as well as those 
that constitute our pastures and meadows; and it is wor- 
thy of notice that all these delight in calcareous toils. 
On the contrar>', the florist has taken a wider range, 
and chosen his favorite from every variety of soil : not 
only flrom plains and alluvions, but from the cold moun- 
tain, the mgged hill, the moist valley, the compara- 
tively barren waste, the shady swamp, and the open 
marsh. To many of these plants, however, lime is dele- 
terious; and a perfect flower garden ought to represent 
a diversifled country in miniature: shade and sunshine; 
here a plat of fertile soil, there a tract of bog, near it 
sterile earth, and yonder a bed of tand. • « • 



" When we consider that soils of almost every pecu- 
liarity have furnished us with plants, we cannot expect 
ail these delegates to give up their predilections; and 
consent to grow side by side in the same border. Many, 
it is trae, will do it, perfectly indifferent to soil, satis- 
fled wherever their lots may be cast, and flourishing 
without abatement ; but the wild lupin pines for its bed 
of sand, and <the superb lily' for its bog. The laurel, 
so abundant ninety miles to the sooth, declines in health 
when removed to our common soil, and eventually per- 
ishes as if it were poisoned. The rose-acacia also re- 
fuses to flourish where lime abounds, unless lifted above 
it by engrafting on the common locust. 

<' Peaty earth, mixed with silicious sand, seems best 
to agree with delicate feeders, but soils in which peat 
forms no considerable portion will answer in some 
cases. Several years ago, T procured a Chinese Magno- 
lia. It flowered once or twice, but became sickly, and 
its leaves lost their fine green. Being at a friends 
house among the sandhills of Junius, I told him I want- 
ed a bushel or two of the poorest soil of his fiurm ; and 
got such as Indian com might grow in, with pale yellow 
leaves and perhaps a foot high. In the spring I remov- 
ed all the earth round the magnolia, ' as well as I con- 
veniently could without disturbing the roots, and applied 
the steril mass, three or four inches in thickness. In a 
month, or less, the leaves resumed their fine green, and 
it has continued vigorous ever since." 

The brilliant effect of cultivating flowers in large 
masses, is thus vividly depicted : — 

« Many of you must have seen, or heard of, the flow- 
ery prairies of the west; and have noticed the enthusi- 
asm with which travellers describe them. Now could 
we not get such glorious flowers for our gardens? Tes, 
but most of them would grow dim before the superior 
beauty of our old flowers. I am conflrmed in this opin- 
ion by what I have seen of them in their native locali- 
ties; and by examining herbariums of prairie plants. 
How then, you may ask, is an effect, bordering so close- 
ly on the sublime, produced by such means? I answer, 
because they appear in masses. The greater the multi- 
tude and the wider the space, the greater the display; 
and though within our walls and fences, we cannot 
equal nature, we can imitate her, for while she presents 
flowers by the acre, we can do it by the square yard. 
The snow-drop, crocus, hyacinth, and tulip, may all be 
employed for this purpose ; and when congregated, have 
the most imposing effect." 



SOIL FOR GARDENS. 

With another quotation, we dose these extracts, 
which are only an average specimen of the rest of the 
address. The following remarks apply strictly to heatff 
soils, which to a greater or less degree, constitute the 
greatest part of the soils of this country : — 

" Away from cities, the comfort of families depends 
much on the kitchen garden. The soil ought to be dr}', 
rich, and easily pulverized. In this district, it is gene- 
rally a heavy loam; and other means besides the plow, 
spade, or hoe, should be used to subdue its stubborn na- 
ture. In all cases, it should be well drained. All sur- 
plus water, whether on the surface or below, should be 
led off. Every tendency to poaching or baking should 
be prevented. Some of you will understand the bene- 
flt of ridging the ground in the fiill, so that the coming 
frosts may press in between the particles of every clod, 
and thrust them asunder; but many persons have yet to 
leara that the sweepings of the blacksmith's shop, chip 
dirt, and old plaster fW)m walls and ceilings— too often 
thrown into the road — are excellent manures, and at 
the same time keep the soil loose and mellow. 

« Carting in eand is another labor-saving operation. 
It will last for ages, and prevent many a hard thrust of 
the spade, or stroke of the hoe. Let roe suggest, how- 
ever, that a stiff soil is broken most by coane eand; and 
from observation, I incline to believe that one load of 
this kind will do as much good as several loads where 
the particles are very flne. 

<' The effect of black9mith*a cindere when broken and 
applied; and burning the eoUy which I have also tried to 
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■ome extent, are both remarkable for looiening and 
fertilizing^ at the nme time; and it may aflbrd some en*- 
eonragement to reflect that these are permanent Im- 
provementa — to benefit potterity aa much aa ourtelves. 
The crop* from old coal pita, burnt bniah heaps, or the 
•ites of old buildings, will sufliciently illoatrate these 
remarks.'' 



IMPORTANCE OF WELL DIRECTED LABOR. 



** Wb« great efleets from little eaosea ■pring, 
What wealth does labor well direeted bring." 

A tingle stroke of an axe is of little consequence; 
yet by the continual application of that small power, 
properly directed, what amazing eflTects are produced I 
The sturdy oak and lofty pine do not simply own its 
power, but whole forests fall before it, and the wilder- 
ness becomes a garden. 

Industry well directed, will give a man a competency 
in a few years. The greatest industry misapplied is 
useless. 

As an example, there is my neighbor, Seth Steady, 
the blacksmith, is not only an industrious man, but his 
Industry is applied directly to one object. His hammer 
is heard at dawn of day, and the fire blazes in his shop 
during the evenings, from the 20th of September to the 
20th of March. Oo to this shop at any time of the day 
for any kind of work, ' you are sure to be waited upon. 
The comiequence is, his purse is filled with dollars, and 
his cellars well stored with provisions, and that's what 
I call quite comfortable. Although suitably liberal, 
and alloying the good things of life as he goes on, ten 
years of h«ilth will enable him to purchase a good 
&rm. 

As a contrast, there is my friend Nat. Notional, the 
busiest and most industrious mortal in existence; as the 
old saying is, **he has too many irons in the fire,'' and 
witli all his industry he goes behind-hand. 

He has a fine farm, but instead of pursuing the culti- 
vation of it, he flies oiTand seizes on every new project 
that occurs. 

A few yean ^jgo he concluded to give up the (lairj^ 
business, in consequence of the low price of butter aad 
cheese; sold his cows at a low figure, and purchased 
sheep at a high rate, for wool then comnuuided a high 
price. By the time he luul got fhirly into the raising: 
of wool, down went the price of wool, and up went 
the price of butter and cheese. He then sold his sheep 
and purchased cows again, for cheese was up, and wool 
was down. Last year, after sowing a number of acres 
of grain, he resolved to rent his farm, sell the grain on 
the ground, buy a team and go to hauling; for, by a 
nice calculation, he had proved that money might be 
made by it. A team was procured; but after one or 
two trips, he concluded to sell his team, build a saw- 
mill, and go largely into lumbering. The liam was 
completed, the irons procured, and three-fourths of the 
expense incurred, when by a nice calculation, (for no 
one makes nicer calculations,) he foimd that an oil -mi 11 
would affbrd the best profit; and to work he went with 
great industry, building an oil mill. I happened to go 
there a few weeks afterwards, and the whole organi- 
zation of the mill was undergoing an alteration, to fit 
it up for a cotton and woolen manufactory. 

A quizzical friend intends to propose to him to aban- 
don that prefect and enter largely into the manufacture 
of flour, and I have no doubt that he will readily ac- 
cede to the proposal. 

So with all his industry and expense, he is neither 
benefiting himself nor the public. Such a course con- 
tinued 10 years, would sink the beat farm in theeotmtry. 



by the foretop," means nothing more nor less than to 
do y(mr htuineis in aattm. 

If you are a fiirmer, it is particularly necessary that 
you should <'take time by the foretop." The whole of 
the profits of the farmer depend on his business being 
done in season. If a week gets the start of you in the 
spring, you may chase it all summer without overtak- 
ing it. 

Now for the contrast. There's neighbor Scrabble;. 
he has a good fiirm, and is a hard working, frugal man; 
nevertheless he is always behind-hand. He plants his 
com when all the neighbors are weeding theirs; it gets 
hoed but once, because the harvest p resses upon him ; 
the early frost generally kills half the weeds do not 
choke, and the consequence is, elf from an acre which 
ought to yield him 50 bushels, he gets but 15 or 20. 
Come, Mr. Scrabble, pull up--get your crops in well, 
and in season; <<take time by the foretop," and yoor 
labor will be easier by half, and twice as profitable. 

C N Bemkmt 

American Hotel, AibMjf, Dee,, 1845. 



CORN-STALK SUGAR AND MOLASSES. 



liMPORTANCE OF DOTNO BUSINESS IN SKASON. • 
" Take time by the foretop." Old grandiather Time, 
so far as I have seen him pictured out in all the editions 
of the New-England Primer, is as bald as a cobbler's 
lapstone. The text, therefore, cannot be taken literally. 
To make it understood right, and it is full of wisdom, 
is my present purpose. Gentle reader, to " take time 



M&. TucKjL* — ^An opportmiity offermg, I am mdneed 
to send you samples of sugar and molasses from the Juiee 
of com stalks. It is now about seven weeks since this 
was pressed and boiled. Yon will perceive that the 
granulation and drainage is tolerably perfect. 688 Iba. 
of thechrystalizable tjrup was made from one meaaored 
acre; and, had it not been from some loss sustained at 
the first trailing, I believe the amount would have been 
700 lbs. Over 100 lbs. per day was made at four suc- 
cessive boilings. 

I believe it is in the power of any farmer to make 
abimdance of sugar and molasses for his own use. The 
apparatus is simple, and within the reach of almost 
every one; all that is needed is a mill to crush the stalks 
and express the juice, and three common iron kettles, 
set m a brick arch, for boiling. Neither is there any 
mystery or difllcul^ in the process, but what a little ex- 
perience would enable any one to overcome, llie prin- 
cipal things to be attended to in the boiling are, to be 
careful to skim, and get the juice well clarified before 
I it comes to a boil; some milk and flotir, as recommend- 
I ed by Mr. Webb in your July No. for 1845, facilitates 
this very much. Some clear lime-water is also necea- 
sary. We have found that in using the cream of lime, 
or the lime mixed up in the water, prevents the fecculent 
particles from coming to the sur&ce, and makes it ne- 
cessary to strain, and occasions much trouble and loss; 
on the contrar>', the dear lime water does not have this 
effect. 

It is also necessary to boil as rapidly as possible; the 
quality of the article and the chrystalization depends 
altogether on this; and lastly, it is necessary to know 
when it is boiled sufliciently to granulate. We have 
this year boiled without a thermometer, and found no 
difllculty by attending to the directions given in state- 
ments formerly published and republished in the reports 
of the Commissioner of Patents. 

One of my neighbors has erected a mill, &c., and is 
at this time engaged in boiling. I believe he will fail 
to midce sugar, but is making a satisfactory article in 
the way of molasses, and I have no doubt will succeed 
another year. 

I liave just cut a fine crop of green com for fodder, 
grown since the middle of July. My method is to sow 
three bushels to the acre broadcast, on wheat stubble; 
plow in, and then harrow well : cut with a grain cradle 
previous to the first frost. If the weather will permit, 
leave in the swath a day or so, to wither; tie up in 
bundles, and shock up, similar to oats or other grain. 
My practice is to set one in the middle, and eight around 
it; then cover with one. In this way they stand well, 
and shed off the rain effectually, and should be left in 
the field several weeks to cure. 

Yours respectfiilly, 

John Beal. 

Neio-Harmomyy la., Oct. \4th^ 184S. 
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" J. H. B." BikB US to In 
Mmlial form gaie," and 
queEt, we herewith give two plani, which, considered 
in all reepecU, we think, u good u any we have re- 

Tbe one above repreeeiiled, was received from 
SotomOD Henkel, Esq., of Virginia, and wa* given In 
the thUtivator in 1841. Mr. H. contldera it a "am- 
|>Mi /arm gate," and dcKribe* it a> follows: — "It is 
twelve feet in len^h, and Bve feet in heig-ht, connting 
from the lower edge of the lower slat, to the upper 
edge of the npper slat. The slats are lix in number, 
one inch by ali inches, and twelve feet in lenfrth. The 
heel piece iK three by sii inches, and sixTeel in height. 
nia middle and h«ul piecea are three by three inches, 
and Ave and ahalffbel In height. The braces one inch 
by three inches, and nine feet in length. Theslafsought 
to be made of good yellow pine, or good white oalc, 
without any aap; the brace^ heelpiece, middle and head 
piece!, of white oalc. The spring, trigger, bolt, and 
both brackets, are made of locust. The heel piece, 
middle and head pieces, have each one rivet near each 
end, so as to keep them from splitting. The braces. 
Due being applied to each side of the gate, are fastened 
on by six rivets passing through the braces and slats, 
and join the heel and middle pieces by a shoulder, ss 
Shown in the cut. Two riveta pass through the two 
bottom slats and the iprings. Two Hvels confine each 
bracket, and one pases through the middle of the up- 
per bracket, the trigger and slat; nuking in all nine- 
teen rivets. The spaces between the slats are grtdua- 
t«d BO as to leave > space of two and it hair inches be- 
tween the two bottom slats, and seven inches^lietween 
the two upper slats. The whole of the stuS ought to 
be plained end painted with Venetian red. The hooks 
and hinges are make of tough iron, not very heavy. 
The hlnge^ pass throngh the heelpiece, and are secured 
by taps. The lower hinge is square, having a hole 
through it, throngh which the ahaftorthehinge is passed 
Dp to the eye, ioaskeep the gale from s wagging. The 
npperhoob ou|;ht to be somewhat longer than the low- 
er; it ought to be nine inches in length, and bearded on 
two sides, so as to keep it from drawing out. In order 
to keep the gate from being thrown off the hooks, 
it will be necessary lo have a tap put on one of the 
hooks. The poets ought to be made of good white oak 
or locust; the back post ten feet long, snU the fhint 
one nine feet. The back post ought not to be less than 
eighteen inches in diameter at the lower end, and should 
be sunk in the ground three and a half feet; well filled 
in with stone at the bottom, and another layer near the 
Bur&ce of the ground; and the balance of the hole 
should be well tsmmed with clay. The front post will 
be deep enough, H put into the ground three feel. The 
posts, bebre putting them up, should have the bark ta- 
ken ofr, and the upper ends cut to a cone. The boll 
maf he so constructed as to slide along a level leading 
to a mortice made on the innef side of the front post. 
Two locust pins inserted into the tttmt post and pro- 
jecting two inches, will answer for tlie gale to rest 

"Where the gate is to be used to a field, I rtionld 
prefer hanging it level; but where it is used to a barn- 
yard or mouth of a lane, I shodld give it what we hare 
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fit. 

call the double swing, so thai when it is thrown opea, 
it will remain open without being propped; and iriien 
dfihut will fall shut oflU own weight." 
The other cut, flg. 6, represents what ia called a 
roller-gate," which tor seetioos subiject to great UIs 
' snow, possesses some advantages over the swinging 
kind. The plan was furnished by an anonymous cor- 
respondent and published in the Cnltivalor tor I84S. 
The person furnishing it isys;~"It makes a tirai asd 
lasting gale, with less expense than any I have seen. 
It saves at least half an hour shovelling anow after eve- 
ry severe snow storm; it plays easily and is not likely to 
get out of order." 

DsscHiPTioM.— I gale-post 4 by 6 inches— 2, do., 
with a mortice the same as the height of the gate — 
3, 3, rails for the gate lo roll upon — 4, two slats nailed 
on post, four inches apart inside, to keep the gate from 
being pushed either in or out when shut — 6, &, upright 
posts, 3 by 4 inches, with a mortice in the uppereod 
long enough to admit the rail and a cast-iron or hard 
wood pnlley four or five inches in dianieler, npon which 
the gate hangs— 6, is a post set beside the fene* merely 
for the purpose of morticing the tail Into. It oan be 
made of any size required. 

Another good plan of a gate will be tbnnd is vol. IX. 
of the Cultivator, p. 131. 




[R. TucEEB — The above Is a plan ft>r a light and 
ible farm gate. The slats are of pine, one inch In 
kuess and three in width. The top piece is of ash, 
three by four inches at one end, and three by three at 
the other. The head pieces are oak, three by four 
inches, one; the other three by (wo and one-half. The 
height is four f^et and the length ten and one-half feet. 
The lalch ii wood, suspended by a chain, and passes 
through (be head piece. A block about one and one- 
half inches in thickness in the center, but even with the 
post at the edge, is maile 10 catch the latch as the gate 
swings lo and fro. The lower hinge is cast iron, with 
two branches rcfling upon oblong stsples driven into 
the post; when the gate swings one branch supports it. 
The petpeniliculor braces are riveted to the slats. 
The cost is about three dollai*. J- H. C. 

Otsego coMity, IMS. 
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ORIGIN OF THE MORGAN HORSE. 



Thb following: ttalemeiit> for which we tender Mr* 
WiEK our thftoks, fully confirms the account heretofore 
^▼en in ** The Cultivator^" of the origin of this cele- 
brated breed of hones. Our own invesiigations long 
since satiiAed us of its truth. It will be seen that Mr. 
W. has been able to add a very important item to the 
history, having ascertained the pedigrees of both sire 
and dam of the original Morgan horse. 

M&. Editor — ^I noticed in your last number an arti- 
cle on this subject, so interesting to all lovers of a good 
horse, which doses with an inquiry where the Chelsea 
horse, the last surviving stallion by the original Justin 
If organ horse, now is. In reply to that inquiiy, I have 
to iiSbrm you that this horse, for the last ten or fifteen 
years, more generally known in Vermont by the name 
of the JIfbrgffA BiUmik, is now owned by me, and is at 
,this time in good health at my stable in Walpole, New- 
Hampshire. 

For the last fifteen years my business has called me 
frequently into almost all parts of Vermont, and I have 
been led to make very extensive and particular inqui- 
ries into the history of the Morgan horse. Although 
there are six or eight, or more, dilferent stories in cir- 
culation in relation to his origin, and several of them 
attempted to be supported by afiidavit, yet I perfectly 
agree with yon that the account given by Justin Mor- 
nn's SOB, Justin Morgan 2d, who is a merchant now 
m business at Stockbridge, Vermont, and a gentleman 
of intelligenee and standing, extended and confirmed 
by that of Mr. John Morgan, is the only one entitled to 
belief. 

From my correspondence with Justin and John Mor- 
gan, and others, I am enabled to state the pedigree on 
both sides of the Morgan horse. He was foaled in 1793, 
was sired by lYue BrUUm, or BsokHI^W Boy, owned by 
8ealy Norton, of East-Hartford, Conn., and then kept 
by John Morgan at West Springfield, Mass. True Brit- 
ton was sired by the imported horse Travtlkr, 

The dam of the Justin Morgan horse, at the time he 
was sired, was owned by Justin Morgan himself, at 
Springfield, Mass., where he then lived. The dam is 
described by Mr. John Morgan, who knew her, as of 
the fVUd-idr breed, of middling size, with a heavy 
chest, of a very light bay color, with a bushy mane 
and tail — the hair on the legs rather long, and a smooth, 
handsome traveller. She was sired by Hamond, a thick 
heavy horse of about the middling size, with a thick, 
heavy mane and tail, hairy legs and a smooth traveller. 
Diamond was kept by Justin Morgan himself, at the 
time the dam of the Morgan horse was sired. He was 
raised in East-Hartford, Connecticut. His sire was the 
HUtf-otr, known as the Cfutrch har»e. His dam was the 
noted imported mare WUd^air, owned by Ci4>t. Samuel 
Burt, of Springfield, Mass. The Church horse was 
sired by the horse WUd-^, imported by Delancy, of 
Long Island, and, as it was saic^ was afterwards taken 
back to England, 

Mr. Jolm Morgan describes True BritUm as being a 
high-headed and hollow, or sway backed horse, and his 
st^k of such a description; and states that the WUd-niri 
also, were generally so. 

I have ascertained that there is a man now living in 
Royalton, Vermont, who recollects that Justin Morgan, 
when taking to Randolph the two years old colt, in 
1795, called at his father's tavern in Royalton, and when 
asked what he was going to do with the colt, said he 
was going to keep him for a stallion; and recollects re- 
marlCB that were made upon the colt's heavy mane and 
tail. 

Judge Griswold, of Randolph, also tells me that he 
was invited by Justin Morgan, the morning after the 
colt came there, to go into the psstnre and see him, 
and was told he should keep him for a Ptallion. He also 
says that the colt came there from the south, and fixes 
the date in the fall of 1795. Similar ISmsU are also in 
the recoUectioa of other persons now living in Ran- 
dolph. 

Justin Morgan, senior, died at William Rice's, in 



Woodstock, Vermont, In March, 1796. He then had 
the horse with him, end shortly before he died sold him 
to Rice, who sold him to Robert Evans, who sold him 
to Mr. Goes, of East-Randolph, for $100, to be paid in 
neat stock in a year without interest: as I am informed 
by Mr. Rollins, a son-in-law of Mr. Goes, now living 
in Chelsea, and by others. This Mr. Ooss took him to 
his brothers in St. Johnsbury. He was kept in that 
family a number of years, and after passing through 
several other hands, finally died at Chelsea, the property 
of Mr. Bean. I am satisfied from my inquiries, that 
these fiu!ts can be amply supported by the testimony of 
many persons now living, from their own personal 
knowledge. 

There were only four of the old Morgan horse's colts 
kept as stallions. These were the Ssvenge, who died at 
24 years of age; the Sherman har$B, who died at 26; the 
JVootBfury hone, who died at 22, and the CheUea hon$t 
or JBttlrttfA, now living here. 

We also have, in this town, Morgan mares, selected 
with care for their good qualities, and of the highest 
Morgan blood now existing, obtained expressly with a 
view to preserving the Morgan breed in its greatest 
possible purity. 

Fkedkbick a. Wibb* 

WdfoU, N. H^ Jh9. 34, 1845. 



EXPERIMENTS WITH QUANa 



LVTHXB TvcKBE, Es^.— In looking over the Cultl* 
vator of Nov. 1845, I observe some experiments with 
guano, made by Mr. R. Pamell, with no regard to 
quantity of land or guano, without which I do not think 
you can make any felr comparison. Having made some 
experiments by measuring the land and weighing the 
guano, I herewith hand you the result. 

First, I measured three pieces of land adjoining each 
other, each containing one-fortieth of an acre. 

In the drills'of the fint, I put 5 pounds of guano in 
the raw state, scattered evenly through the drills, and 
planted with potatoes, which upon digging yielded at 
the rate of 215 bushels per acre. In the drills of the 
second one-fortieth of an acre I put 7| pounds of guanq, 
or at the rate of 300 pounds per acre, scattered evenly 
through as before, which yielded at the rate of 207{ 
bushels. In the third one-fortieth of an acre, I put 10 
pounds of guano, or at the rate of 400 pounds per acre^ 
in same manner as above, which yielded at the rate of 
21 2| bushels per acre. Adjoining the above, I me«r 
sured another one-fortieth of an acre, one-third of 
which, the one-one hundred and twentieth part of an 
acre, I put in the drill as above, poudrette at the rate of 
$20 per acre, which yielded at the rate of 142^ bushels 
per acre. In the next, I put poudrette at the rate of 
$40 per acre, scattered evenly through as before, which 
yielded at the rate of 180 bushels per acre. In the next, 
I put poudrette at the rate of $80 per acre, scattered as 
before, which yielded at the rate of 155 bushels per 
acre. Adjoining the above, I measured another one- 
fortieth of an acre, the drills of which I filled with a 
mixture of horse* hog-pen, and cow-yard manure, in 
about the quantity that fiumers generally use; this last 
yielded at the rate of 135 bushels per acre. 

I would also remark, that I arrive at the cost of the 
poudrette by what I paid, 12t. per barrel; the potatoes 
were all planted on the 16th day of March, and were 
all of the same Icind, (Mercers.) The ground, a light 
sandy loam, broken up last till, and in very poor heart. 

There was a middle sized apple tree stood in one of 
the fiirrows of the second experiment of guano, and 
one in the third of poudrette. There was little or no 
difierence in the size or appearance of the potatoes in 
any of the drills; the ground I do not think was wet 
through to the manure from the time of planting to 
digging; the guano was part of the cargo imported by 
Messrs. £. K. Collins U Co., in the ship Shakspeare. 

SaMUBL BBAOHaBST. 

Mp, L. J., 199V. 17, 1845. 
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FARM ACCOUNTS. 



L. TucKEB, Esq. — ^Ab » better system of keeping 
farm accounts might be adopted^ than is generally pnu;* 
ticedj I will give an outline of the way in which I keep 
mine^ in hopes that those who pursue no system will 
avail themselves of its advantages, aod that those who 
have a better will make it known for the public good. 
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5. II C. Johnson, 
" W. Slebbiiis, 
0. C. JohiiAOii, 
" II W.8iebbiu», 
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Drawing manure on heap, |f| 
Capping wall bet, 5 ft 6. | 

Plowing for barley, I 

Steaming potatot for hogs, || 



96 
S6 
96 
98 



The first two columns are for the date-Hhe third for 
the name of the person employed — the fourth for the 
time employed— fifth, for the number of the lot on 
which the work is done— sixth, for the statement or 
synopsis of the work done, and the two last for the 
amount of the day's wages. 

In the first place, it will be necessary lo have the farm 
divided into convenient lots; to have them all number- 
ed, and to have a map of the same. You will then be 
enabled to keep an exact account of the expense which 
every crop subjecU you to, and decide which are the 
best and most profiUble crops to raise. In onler to 
keep an accurate book, the account should be put down 
punctually every night after the labora of the day are 
over, and the time required for this tiuty will be so tri- 
fling that at the end of the year one will consider him- 
self paid an hundred fold m the satisfection he will 
obtain upon looking over his book to see what he has 
done— when, where, and by whom done, and how much 
he has realized or simk by the operation. 

To the scientific farmer, it will show the course of 
treatment each field has been subjected to as far back as 
the date of his book — the time required for the maturing 
of crops, &c., &c. This book should be considered a 
part of the realty, and always remain in the possession 
of the person occupying the farm. 

E. V. W. Dox. 



ON CURING BEEF AND PORK. 



L. Tucker, Esq.— In your October number, you 
expressed a wish to be informed of the " results " of 
curing pork with hot bnne. My practice is to cut the 
pork into five or six pound pieces, take off all the lean, 
and then pack the pieces m a barrel, with a plenty of 
rock salt at bottom and between the lavers. A brine, 
as strong as salt will make it, is boiled' and skimmed, 
and poured boUing hot on to the pork— enough of the 
brine to cover the pork. When I say a plenty of rock 
salt, I am aware that I speak indefinitely. But I have 
never measured the salt used. Probably I use half a 
bushel to a hundred pounds. No more salt will be dis- 
solved than is taken from the water by the pork. AVhat 
remains after the pork is gone, is as good as new for a 
second curing. So there is no loss in using more than 
enough. I have practiced this mode of curing pork for 
fourteen years with unfiiiling success. 

It is extremely difficult to cure pork that is divested 
of the lean, with cold brine. The inspection laws of 
Connecticut direct pork to be salted with thirty-five 
pounds of St. Ubes, Isle of May, Lisbon or Turk's 
Island salt, (Rock salt,) exclusive of the pickle "made 
of fresh water as strong as salt will make it, and three 
ounces of salt-petre to one hundred pounds of pork." 
The pickle is always applied cold. Pork for exporta- 
tion IS well preserved in this manner. But it must be 
remarked, that it is packed with the lean attached If 
the lean is all taken off, I have found that it generally 
spoils, in case it is thick pork. 

As my pork is bought in the hog, it always comes to 
me cooled; so that I cannot speak from experience as 
to the safety of packing it before the animal heat has 
left It. But there is good reason for believing that all 
meats are as well cured before they are cold as after- 
^exhapnhetleT, provided thtsaU is prop§rlyapplUd. Forty 



years ago, I met with some important suggestions on 
this subject in Jackson's " Reflections on the Commerce 
of the Mediterranean ;'* which, as appears to me, are 
worthy of attention at the present day. I therefore 
Send you an extract, in which is described the mode in 
which beef was cured at Tunis, (coast of Africa,) for 
the use of British shipping in that port. 

« We killed upwards of forty bullocks in the hotteil 
season, and, by observing the following method, nerer 
spoiled one ounce of meat. The animal should be kill- 
ed as quietly as possible. As soon as he is skinned and 
quartered, begin to cut up in six potmd pleeesi, not 
larger, ppurtieularly the thick parts. 

Take half a pound of black pepper, half a pound of red 
or Cayenne pepper, half a pound of the beat salt-petre, 
all beat or ground very fine; mix these three well to- 
gether, then mix then^ with about three quarts of very 
fine salt; this mixture is sufficient for eight hundred 
weight of beef. 

As the pieces are brought from the person cutting up, 
first rprinkle the pieces with the spice [mixture above 
described,] and introduce a little into all the thiekeet 
parts; if it cannot be done otherwise, make a small in- 
cision with a knife. The first Salter, after rubbing salt 
and spice well into the meat, should take and mold the 
piece, the same aa washing a shirt upon a board; this 
may be very easily done, and the meat Mag MdykUiedf 
U $qft and piidble; this molding opens the grain of the 
meat, which will make it imbibe the qnce and salt 
much quicker than the common method of salting. The 
first Salter hands his pieces over to the second Salter, 
who molds and rubs the salt well into the meat, and If 
he observes occasion, introduces the spice ; when the 
second Salter has finished his piece, he folds it up as 
close as possible, and hands it to the packer at the har- 
ness tubs, who must be stationed near him ; the packer 
must be careful to pack his harness tubs as close as pos- 
sible. 

All the work must be carried on in the shade, where 
there is a strong current of air; this being a very mate* 
rial point in curing the meat in a hot elimatCr M^at 
may b€ eurtd in thi» manner tcith /As grtateH so/sly, vktn 
thg thgnnometsr in th$ $kade i§ at UO dsgreti, th$ eairtma 
heat auitting tk$ cnHng. A gooil sited bollook of six 
or seven hundred weight may be kiUtd and saUsd tcitUn 
ths hour. 

The person who attends with the spice near the first 
Salter has the greatest trust imposed upon him; besides 
the spice, he should be well satisfied that the pieee Is 
sufliciently taltsd before he permits the first Salter to hand 
the piece over to the second Salter. 

AU the $att should be vsryjins, and the packer besidet 
sprinkling the bottom of his harness tubs, should bo 
careful to put plenty of salt between each tier of meat, 
which is very soon turned into the finest pickle. The 
pickle will nearly cover the meat as fast as the packer 
can stow it away. 

By this method there is no doubt that the meat is psr- 
fectly cured in three hours from the time of kiUing the tnU* 
lotk; the salt-petre in a very little time strikes through 
the meat; however, it is always better to let it lie in 
the harness tubs till the following morning, when it 
will have an exceeding pleasant smell on opening the 
harness tubs, then take it out and pack it in tight bar- 
rels, ycith its oirn pickle. 

Provisions cured in this manner will keep during the 
longest voyages, are more wholesome and more palata- 
ble than any other, and a sure preventive against the 
scurvy, partly owing to the spices that are made use of 
in the curing ; and also, that a careful cook may always 
make good soup from this meat, as the salt is very easily 
extracted; for the same operation which sensed to im- 
pregnate the meat with the salt [molding?] will also 
serve to extract it." 

The subject of curing meats, has not received the at- 
tention of chemists as much as the agricultural and 
commercial interests of the world seem to require. It 
is a problem of incalculable importance, how we can 
best preserve both flesh and fish ; especially^ how we 
can do it with just salt enough to be agreeable to the 
palate, without the trouble of extracting it. Pork and 
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beef hams, we know, may be ao cured. Whether the 
smoking^, which those articles receive, is indispensable 
to their preservation, is by no means certain. What a 
waste of salt, and of (goodness of the meat, and even of 
the meat itself (witness the thousands of cattle thrown 
away, except the hides, in South America,) would be 
prevented by a solution of that problem. 

This article is already too long; I therefore stop. I 
hope some of your able corresp6ndents will take up this 
ttlQectt If they do not, you may hear from me again. 

Notes Baku no. 

JRw-Havifi, Conn., J^fiw. 17, 1845. 



FARMING IN OHIO. 



O&EAT C&OP or INDIAN COBN. 

I have joat returned from a tour through Licking, 
Delaware, and Franklin counties. In passing through 
Brownsville, I called on my old fHend Chab. Blandt, 
from whom I always learn something new and interest- 
ing to the agriculturist. He has just gathered in a 
erop of com from three acres of rolling land, which 
measured a little over 400 bushels— (133 bushels to the 
acre) — ^which I think is a very extraordinary crop for 
this kind of soil. Mr. B. inforsos me that when he 
came in possession of this land, eight years since, it 
was very rough and oneven-^it having been used for 
making and burning brick. After clearing off the rub- 
bish, iUling up the holes, and digging 110 rods of under 
drain, he plowed, manured lightly, and sowed wheat 
with grass seed. His flist crop vrss only eight bushels 
to the acre, and that was mor^ than his neighbors ex- 
pected. Since then it has been occupied as a pasture 
lot for cattle and hogs. The sur&ee soil was only three 
to four inches deep, of a sandy loam, and fragments of 
sand-stone in considerable quantity^--the sab-soil of yel- 
low clay and sand-stone — the whole piece rather wet snd 
spouty. He plowed it in Oetober, 1844> ten inches deep, 
and last spring spread on 100 two horse wagon loads 
of compost manure from the yard where he had kept 
his cattle. This manure was made up from the stable, 
intermixed with coal-ashes, waste fodder, and several 
courses of saw-dust put on to make it clean and dry for 
the cattle. This had been accumulating Ibr three years. 
After spreading this manure, he cross plowed 12 to 
15 inches deep, and harrowed thoroughly so that the 
snr&ce soil and manure was well intermixed with a 
portion of the sub-soil and completely pulverized. 

He planted the com in rows three feet apart, and two 
feet in the row — ^three corns in a hill. The manure 
being old and rotten, there were no weeds. The com 
while young was harrowed once and plowed twice. 
The com is a light mixed flesh color, commonly known 
here as the Pennsylvania com — ^long grain and thickly 
set in straight rows — cob small, of reddish appearance, 
and the grain very heavy. 

I afterwards saw some of Mr. Blandy's neighbors, 
who performed part of the work on this lot the past 
season, and assisted in getting the com in, and what I 
leam from them is in confirmation of this statement. 



BBOOM CORN. 

The fine intervale lands of the Messrs. Snllivant, near 
Columbus, have as usual been covered with com this 
season, on 400 acres of which has been grown, Broom 
Cora, by Mr. Eaton, of Chillicothe, who I understand 
has this season grown the same crop near Circleville and 
Chillicothe, in all to the amount of 1000 acres, which 
has been very nicely prepareil, put in bales and pressed, 
and has already gone forward to be shipped to England, 
where the owner has workmen employed in manufoc- 

toring it into brooms. 

■* . ••* 

CROPS OF LAST SEASON. 

On all the flat lands in the nortem part of Licking, 
parts of Delaware and Franklin, and considerable por- 
tioa of the adjoining counties north, the wheat crop of 
last season was almost a total failure^ la conaeqoeiiBe of 



a frost on the 29th May. I am told that the farmers 
now have to buy their wheat for family use, and many 
who early in the spring thought their prospects good 
for a crop of 400 to 600 bushels, did not get even so 
much as their seed. 

The com crop was very good, and this is being hauled 
a distance of twenty miles to Newark to be shipped to 
the Western Reserve, where they have lost almost all 
their crops by the severe drouth. 

I perceive that business, in sections where they cM^ 
rely on the wheat crop, has considerably declined. In 
other places where com and pork are considerable items 
of their resources, business is about as good as usual. 

In Muskingum county, they think they have little 
more than half of an average crop of wheat, but what 
there is, is of superior quality. They have here sufi'ered 
comparatively, but little with the drouth. ' They have 
a new article of export — Hay. It is put into bundles, 
pressed and shipped to Pittsburgh, paying a good price 
to the grower, and a proflt to the shipper. 

John R. Howard. 

ZanetvilU, Ohio, J>ic,, 1845. 



WOOL-QROWINQ ON THE PRAIRIES OF ILLINOIS. 



LuTHEB Tucker, Esq. — But a few years since we 
emigrated from Vermont into this State. We soon be- 
came satisfied that wool could be grown much cheaper 
here than in our own native state. In 1843, we pur- 
chased in Columbiana county, Ohio, 2,300, and drove 
them through by land into this region. In crossing 
streams without bridges, we managed to take about 50 
to the water-s edge at a time, and by the aid of two 
shepherd's dogs, would crowd them into the river. 
Then these two dogs would go and aid the one that was 
left to guard the main flock, and urge them all up and 
into the stream together. They would all swim over 
without much difliculty. They travelled generally 
about twelve miles a day. 

On our arrival home we let and sold all but 1200. 
Our rule for letting was for half the wool and half the 
lambs, and as many sheep returned as let, at the end of 
the year. We wintered them on prairy hay, and a very 
little grain fed after the month of February, not to ex- 
ceed 160 bushels of com. The first winter we lost 
about 60, and raised over 400 lambs. 

The second winter we fed part of the flock timothy 
and clover; the balance on wild prairie hay. 

Those wintered on the prairie hay did equally well 
as those fed on the English grasses. We met with con- 
siderable losses by dogs the second winter, otherwise 
the sheep came through finely without grain, except to 
about 30 stock bucks, wintered by themselves; these 
we fed a little grain daily through the winter. Our 
flock at this time amounted to about 1050. We also 
raised this season over 400 lambs. 

The first year our flock yielded a little short of three . 
pounds of wool to each sheep, and sold for 33 cents. 
This season we sold for 27^ cents per lb., and the yield 
increased a little over one-fourth of a pound to the 
fleece. 

We procured good rams in Ohio at ten dollars each, 
said to be full blood merinos. It is no more than jus- 
tice to acknowledge the increase of our second clip 
from a lot of 64 lambs got by a yearling buck which 
we ordered from Yermont, from the flock of S. W. 
Jewett, said to be a son of this stock buck For- 
tune. Every fleece from this crop of 64, was weighed 
as fast as shorn, and we did not flnd one that sheared 
less than four pounds. The lot averaged over five and 
a half pounds. One lamb got by this young buck, and 
out of a ewe we purchased of Mr. Jewett, whidi 
dropped in the month of April, sheared this season, 
a fleece of eight lbs. fifteen ounces of beautiful wool. 
We therefore have become satisfied of the difierence in 
breeils of sheep. We might have added that these two 
Vermont sheep bore the first prize at our state and 
county shows in 1843 and 1844. 

We think our sheep are better washed than we used 
to clean them in Vermont. Oitr mode of washing is 
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cheap and expeditious. We ran two fences angling 
from the stream where we wash, to guide the sheep at 
the terminus; we build a platform over the river; then 
bf the aid of our dogs run them over this plaflorm as fast 
as possible to give motion to the water. They are 
obliged to swim about four rods to strike the opposite 
bank. Then return them across a shallow place below, 
where they can wade the stream. We jump them off 
this plank work into the river three or four times, till 
we are satisfied they are thoroughly cleansed. In this 
manner, we might, with two men and two dogs, wash 
ten thousand, if at hand, in one day. 

We cut wild prairie hay from lands owned by go- 
vernment and speculators who do not occupy. On 
contract it is delivered in our yards at one dollar each 
ton. 

The yearly cost of keeping our sheep cannot be over 
thirty cents per head. One boy we employ the year 
at eight dollars a month. He has the sole charge of the 
flock with the aid of two shepherd's dogs, which we 
could not do without. They aid in yarding them 
nights, and keep off the small prairie woif. 

A Scotchman by the name of Mitchel, raises and 
trains these shepherd dogs fit>m a pair of Scotch collies, 
imported by Murray k, Co. He sells his puppies at 
about four dollars each. 

Yours, fcc., Tkuman k. Isaac Ha&vjbt. 

LiuaiU, lOinak, 89ft. i6th, 1S46. 



TSB POTATO BOT. 



Mb. Editok — ^Although a farmer on rather a limited 
scale, it has fallen to my lot to make a few observations 
relative to the disease called the rot in potatoes, which, 
were they published, I have thought might be of ser- 
vice to some of the agricultural community. « 

In 1844, 1 planted potatoes on three different parts of 
the form on which I am situated. f>om part of one 
small field, consisting chiefly of a loose, gravelly soil, I 
obtained about eighty bushels of potatoes. And among 
these eighty bushels there were probably near a peck 
of rotten ones. And almost all of these grew on a part 
of the field which was lo^er than the rest of it, and 
where the soil consists, to a considerable extent, of 
loam and clay. The field I have been describing, was 
plowed twice before planting; and in that, as well as 
in the subsequent work among the potatoes, it was my 
aim to work when the land was in a sufllciently dry 
state to pulverise well. 

On another part of the farm which is nearly level, 
and where the soil consists to a much greater extent of 
loam and clay, than the field I have Just described, I 
obtained nearly thirty bushels of potatoes, and out of 
thirty bushels, there were probably as many as one 
bushel of rotten ones. The land for these potatoes 
was also plowed twice ; and ca^re was also taken to work 
the land when dry enough to pulverise. 

From a part of the &rm which consists chiefly of a 
side-hill of a loose, gravelly soil, I obtained as many 
as seventy-five bushels of potatoes; and out of these 
seventy-five bushels, there were probably not to exceed 
four quarts of rotten ones. And what rotten ones there 
were, were almost wholly on a part of the field which 
is nearer level than the rest, and where the soil con- 
sists to a greater extent of loam and clay than the other 
partp t>f it. The seed potatoes planted on the last men- 
tioned piece, were many of them of the same sorts as 
those which rotted so baldly in the small and nearly level 
piece I have before described. 

A part of the growing season of 1844, was unusually 
hot and wet. And these are probably among the causes 
why so many potatoes rotted that season. From my 
own experience, and from observations I made this sea. 
son, (1844,) I came to the conclusion that light, loose 
soils, and thorough plowings, are among the best means 
of obtaining potatoes free (h>m the rot. And at the 
same time it may be said, that rich soils, with such 
management, are well adapted to withstand any oidina- 
ry drouth. 



This season, (1845,) the disease among potatoes has 
assumed a somewhat different aqiect in this region of 
country fix>m what it presented in 1844. In many caf«s 
the potatoes which at digging time appeared to be 
sound, have rotted after being buried in the field, or put 
in cellars. And while I do not dispute that this result 
is in some degree attributable to the varieties of pota- 
toes used Ibr seed, yet my observation leads me to be- 
lieve that much of it is to be charged to the wet, heavy 
state of the lands on which the crops were raised. And 
the following is one of my reasons for believing so. 

This season I planted near one acre of potatoes on 
land which consists almost wholly of a light, loose soil. 
The ground was plowed three times before planting, 
which rendered it so finely pulverized that the heavy 
rains of the latter part of the summer had an opportu- 
nity to leach down so as not to remain in a superabund- 
ant quantity near the top of the ground. Out of this 
acre of potatoes there were probably not to exceed two 
quarts of rotten ones; while some of my neighbon 
who planted their potatoes on partially pulverized, and 
wet, heavy land, had many of theirs rot, although th^ 
had in part, the same kind of seed that I planted. 

s.a.a. 

SandtakM, N. F., Nb9., 1845. 



Mm. EniTon — ^Tbe potato disease oceopiei 
of the public attention every where, that the experi- 
ence and observation of individnals nay lead to a eola- 
tion of this mystery. 

Last year we lost Imt few by the rot. This year tat 
few have escaped. We have lost upwards of 1,000 
bushels already. I have examined the various fields 
about us, and find there is little or no perceptible differ- 
ence as to soil. The disease has shown itself in every 
variety of soil in Western New-York where the potato 
grows. 

Still I am not discouraged, nor do I believe there Is 
any more danger of the extinction of the species than 
of wheat. My own impression is that it is eamed bf 
the peculiar state of the atmosphere, and that the evil 
may be cured in two ways — 

1. By early planting, and by using only the early va- 
rieties. 

2. By cutting the stems or vines as soon a? the blight 
or rast shows itself. 

So far as my observation extends, the disease is anala- 
gous to the rust in wheat. It has been shown in a great 
number of cases, by actual experiment, that if wheat 
be cut as soon as the rast strikes the stalk, the loss is 
much less than when suffered to stand until it is ripe. 
If allowed to stand, the kernel becomes light and 
shrunken, yielding but little beyond bran. The disease 
appears in both instances in the stalk first, and the de- 
struction of the farina in the tuber and the berry, are 
but the result of the destractionof the stalk by the dis- 
ease. It is a species of gangrene which can only be ar- 
rested by severing the limb as soon as it appears. The 
remedy has been quite successful in wheat, and I have 
no doubt will be equally so with roots. I am the more 
inclined to this belief from an occurrence in my imme- 
diate vicinity. A neighbor had some potatoes planted 
in a very mucky piece of land, a reclaimed swamp; be- 
ing in low ground an early frost killed the vines. Some 
of his potatoes have rotted, while those near by, but 
upon drier ground, and where the vines were not injur- 
ed by the frost, have been seriously injured. It was not 
the soil, for others in like soil, but not reached by the 
frt>st, have been destroyed. Again our early potatoes 
which we grow in the market garden, have not been 
affected; and generally the early varieties have suffered 
the least. I can hear of none that have been diseased 
where the vines died befi>re the blight struck them. 

It may be that ours is only an exception; I mention 
the facts for the purpose of drawing out others on the 
same sul^ect. 

My iacts are trath : my inferences may go for wlug 
they are worth. Sincerely yours^ 

T. C. Pbtbrs. 

iMHMH N. K, J>u. 12, 1845. 
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BXnr OB WBBAT. 



£d. Citltitatoe— Invetdgfttion would teem to hare 
ettablished that Ru$t o» wSuit is a amall plant of as 
regular and unifonn a growth as wheat; tnd if mch is 
the fret any speculation on the sal^eet would be useless. 
But if so^ the rapidity of its growth, visible to the 
naked eye, is truly astonishing, and any information 
eonceming that growth must provo interesting to the 
eonunnnity. 

Four years ago, the writer had on his ikrm in Tomp- 
kins county, 15 acres of beautiftil wheat. The field 
was the admiration of all who saw it. It stood thick 
on the ground was as tall as was desirable; the heads 
were large and long, and it presented a rich and beanti- 
flil ^>pearanee. It then promised from 80 to 35 bushels 
to the acre of superior wheat. This was the first week 
m July. The weather then became very warm, and 
for three days there were frequeut light showers, with 
bright sun-shine between them. In the language of the 
Ikmer, it was close, oppressive weather. Before the 
eommoieement of the rain, there was not the least ap- 
pearance of the nist upon any of the wheat. On the 
contrary, it then promised one of the finest and heaviest 
^tops ever raised in this Statej but in less than four days 
the whole field was stricken with rust, and the result 
was 12 bushels to the arxe of shrunken, instead of (torn 
30 to 40 bushels of superior wheat to the acre. The 
land on which it was grown was a rich clay-loam, with 
a small portion of gravel, rather moist than otherwise. 

The lot is situate near a creek of pure spring water, 
and during and immediately after the rain, a fog was 
discovered above the stream— and also idiove other 
streams in the vicinity. All the wheat growing near 
those streams was much injured by the rust — ^whereas 
that which grew half a mile distant from them remain- 
ed unii^ured. Seven acres of mine growing on new 
C^round 150 rods from the stream, escaped entirely — but 
It was sheltered by woodlands on two sides, and the 
ground for the most part was dry. 

The first crop on this 15 acres gave 28 bushels (wheat) 
to the acre — the second, (oats) 40 — the third, (com) 
100 bushels of ears— the fourth, roats) 40; the fifth, 
(wheat) after oats the same season, 20 — all the finest of 
gain and no rust to cause ii\|ury. It was then stocked 
down with clover, and siunmer fallowed the second 
serjon for the wheat which was so seriously injured 
by the rust. I^ as is maintained. Rust is a plant, 
whence came it in three days? It wa« not wafted by the 
Wind, for there was none — ^it being remarkably calm, 
dunp, warm and sultry, and the sun between the 
showers, shining intensely bright. But If it be a plant, 
for its growth so as to ii^jure wheat. It requires calm, 
damp, warm weather, and such weather must occur 
when the wheat is in the milk, or the grain soft. Some 
of our observing fiirmers say that if the rain is accom- 
paied by wind the rust does not injure the wheat. 

My belief is tliat the rust plant or fimgus, whatever 
it may be, always exists on the stalk of the wheat; but 
that its growth is not such as to ij^e the plant unless 
warm weather and moisture unite at a particnlar period 
daring the growth of the plant, and that prior to that 
period it is not visible to the naked eye; also, that 
during seasons uufk^oiable Ibr its production it does not 
attain maturity. I^ for example, the grain has passed 
the milky state and has become in a degree hard, then 
the rust will not injure it in the leart, however fiivora- 
ble the weather for its production may be. 

In confirmation of this he would remark, that during 
the most part of July last, in this section the weather 
was very dry and warm. Yet about the 16th of the 
month, we had some wet, warm weather, and the con- 
sequence was that most of our fields of wheat were 
stricken with rust; but the berry was formed when the 
wet weather commenced, and the wheat was too fiir ad- 
vanced to be ii^iured — the rust proved too trifling to 
cause injury — the wet and warm weather was not per- 
haps of sttflicient duration. The showers were short, 
and the rot did not so Aw pt ofi — as to stop the clien- 



lation of the sq>, and the berry obtained the necessary 
supply. 

Our crops of wheat have not been so fine for many 
years — the berry Is large and the wheat of a superior 
quality. Even the late sown wheat, although aiftcted 
by the rust, has escaped ii^ury. The berry is not infe- 
rior to that sown earlier, but the yield to the acre is not 
so great by one-fburth. Superior cultivation and early 
sowing are the best preventives of the i^Jurioup effects 
of rust yet discovered. But the writer believes he has 
discovered a remedy for the rust, plant or no plant. He 
is preparing to make the experiment the next seaaon, 
and if successfhl the result will be communicated. 

He also believes that great crops of wheat may yet 
be grown as well In the counties on the Hudson as In 
Western New- York. We shall see. 

A Faekxe of ToMnaxs County. 



THE PLUM, NECTARINE, APRIOPT, AND ALMOND. 



Thb Plum adapts itself readily to almost any soil 
and situation, and will flourish any where except in a 
clay, marshy, or very sandy location. A rich friable 
soil is however to be preferred, and where not so, it 
should be made so by culture. The plum, nectarine, 
and apricot, being smooth skinned firoit, are sutjeet to 
the attacks of the cuzculio. But if the trees are paved 
round as fkr as the branches extend, or are planted In 
ground that is much trodden, and thus rendered hard 
and impervious to the insect, or If the ground around 
the trees Is strewed with gravel; the Insect will not 
be able to find shelter there, and consequently the trees 
will be firee fh>m' Its depredations. The different va- 
rieties of plums used In Germany, France, and Italy, 
for prunes are very productive, and there would be no 
dlfllcnlty, if a proper locality were selected, in estab- 
lishing extensive and profitable orchards for this object. 
The plum being exceedingly hardy would command a 
prefisrence over many other fhiits, which do not flour- 
ish in an equally northern climate. 

The Nectarine, Apucot, and Almond^ require 
a precisely rimilar soil and culture as prescribed for the 
peach. The nectarine is equally hardy, and the two 
latter equally as much so. In this latitude the apricot 
is most productive when placted In a locution some- 
what sheltered firom the north and west, but many of 
the robust varieties exact no such preeantion. 

The culture of the almond could be successfully ex- 
tended in the states south of the Potomac, and orchards 
planted there would require no more care than the peach, 
and would soon^y their abundant crops supersede fhe 
necessity of importations of this fruit, which are made 
to a very large amount. Pure Americanism will al- 
ways aim at the production of every article requisite to 
our comfort within our own national limits. 

^iatMjig, 2>sr. 10, 1845. W. R. Pmnce. 



maULAB OAUSB OF DEATH OF A OOfW, 



The noted Hereford cow IMehUu, which was im- 
ported firom ISngland by Messrs. Coait ino and Sotram, 
in 1840, died a few days since from a singular cause. 
On a post mortem examination, it was found that her 
death was occasioned by a portion of the skeleton of a 
calf which wa^ found in the uterus. The bones con- 
sisted of several joints of the back, the sharp comers 
of which, by irritating the parts with which they came 
in contact, had brought on inflammation and mortifica- 
tion. She had not had a calf nor taken the bull for 
more than two years, and for more than a year Mr. So- 
tham had occasionally seen evidences of there being the 
remains of a calf in her. She probably, however, ex- 
perienced but little inconvenience from it, till the de- 
composition had proceeded so far that only the frag- 
ments of the skeleton spoken of remained. From not 
having given milk for sometime, she had become very 
fet, and but fbr the circumstance above mentionei^ 
would have been beef of the first quality. 
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r ILMVIKID COTTAOK. 



LCTHEK Tucua, EKft.—Acreeabljr to reqneri, I 
MDil you herewith the dniwingi, plana, be, of a ninl 
gothic cottage which 1 built U " Elmwood," — (the 
title with which mj little Rural Home Fun, od Oeue- 
■ee-it., RoebcileT, hath been digai&eil,) the lul year. 
Atlei nuJiiiiK Dp my miad (o build, my lint aim wa> to 
(at up and adopt tliat ilyU oC aottage whose upruiion 
&ould moat nearly and appropriately- eortcipoiid with 
that of the fit* upon which I was to build. My next 
otiject wai to combine aimple elegance, an apt exprei- 
■iOD of purpose, and utility and conveiiience of arrenge- 
nent, with economy of expeDditurc. How br I have 
been mcceaaful in theee particulara, I leave it (or good 
)adge> to decide; aa for myaelf, I ace aothing, aa yet, 
that I could with to alter. For leveral yean I have 
Mdlen a deep and lively inlereat in the atudy of Rural 
Architecture, and the model of beautifying the home* 
of our rural populalion. And although in my reaearch- 
ai and studies on these subjects, I have consulted Lou- 
don, and most of the standard writers, yet 1 have de- 
rived more interest and profit from Dow^iHO'fl admira- 
ble works on those sultjects, than from all the others 
together; and I would here acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to his Buggesliona and illustrations, for much ofthe 
maiit of the cottage plan which I here present ; and like- 
wise to the skill and taste ofHEBWlN ApsTiN, Esq., the 
accomplished architect, who has with such facility taken 
my own crude notioiksand suggestions and broaght there- 
. (ram such perfect symmetry oi proportions, beauty of 
t>nn and elegance of expression, as the plans which he 
has drawn with so much taste and accuracy, most con- 
clusively show. The spirited pencil drawing was 
sketched by Hr. Cleveland, an artist of promising abili- 
ties. 

This cottage fMnts the east — the view here given of 
the elevation, flg. 6, is from the south-east. It stands 
npon an eminence, about one hundred feet from the 
street, and has, as will be seen, large, fine, branching 
elms, and a number of towering poplars, in the back 
ground and at the right, which add not a little to the 
picturesque effect of the cottage itself. The site was 
oboaeu thus near the publi'; road, because Che ground 
was the highest and best suited for the purpose, and 
because ofthe tine large etms and other trees and shrub- 
bery, which have, (the former, at least,) the advantage 
of a growth oEsorae Sfty yean. It commands beauti- 
Ibl and picturesque landscape views in nearly every di- 
reotion — including a fine view of a large portion of 
the city of Rochester, in the suburbs of which " Elm- 
wood" is situated, a short disUnce west of, but in full 
view of the Genesee river and Mount Hope. 

The gintral contour or outward expression of the cot- 
tage is, I think, in admirable keeping with the rural ob- 
Jaclt around it. I cannot better describe it than in the 



beautiful language o( Downing, in speaking of admilar 
style of eottace. "II belongs to the elan of Deatly 
decorated, rural (iothic edifices, abounding in carved 
verge board* and pendant clustered chimney tops and 
irregular outlines. There is lomething indicating a 
certain license of arehitectural imagination, not to b* 
precisely measured by the rule and square, or the strict- 
ly utilitarian view. Now a cottage of this class iiiial 
not in any case, be erected on a bare 'plain, as in sneb 
a place all its picturesquenesa would seem out of keep- 
ing, unmeaning and absurd. Bui let it be partially 
hidden, or half concealed by elustering foliage, and 
assimilated, as it were, with nature, by the interlacing 
and intertwining branches and boughs around it, and of 
which its ornament* are in some degree a repetition, 
and we shall fee! it to be in perfect unison with itstilu- 
ation. Whoever baa seen one of theee cottages, with 
Its rich gable* breaking out from among the intricacy 
of tall stems and shadowy foliage, will readily coofea 
that he has rarely behold anything more harmonious 
and delightful, than the charming eSect thereby pro- 
duced. Some one baa truly remarked, that the archi- 
tecture of our dwellings is moat appropriate, when it 
fmboilies and breathes forth a Aama ezprttiiart, a charac- 
ter to which we think the rural Gothic, with its quaint, 
independent, comfortable, and extended air, seemsliitiy 
to lay claim." 

But as to Aliii/s.— The main building is 3S feet franl, 
by 25 feet deep, with a rear addition one story high 
above the basement, and 34 feet deep by 20 feet wide, 
(including the aide verandah,) with a wash kitchen and 
woodhouse underneath, opening out nearly on a level 
with the ground, owing to theslope of the back-ground. 
Theheight of the first story in the main building i* ten feet 
in the clear; second slory, eight feel, excepting where 
the pitch of the roof reduces it to about six feet, only 
in the room from which the front gable projects, which 
is fidi height. The front verandah is about 7 by 34 
Itoet, with steps in front and at either end, and lattice 
ballnsten between. The vestibnle Is lighted by glaied 
panels in the front door; and light Is thrown into the 
back hall through the glased door between It and the 
vestibule, and through a like door between the hall and 
dining-room. The drawing-room or parlor is 19 by 
34 fket in the clear, besides the bay-window, which is 
2i feet by S, making the drawing-room ITJ feel wide 
across the centre; thi* room, and also the vestibule, are 
neatly corniced, and the latter has a handsome roaelte, 
in the centre of the ceiling, from which is suspended a 
hall lamp. Ths pieasanl bay-window is designed to 
look out upon a pretty Oowar-garden on the aouth of 
the h-iuse, and the view from the rear window will be 
most charming by eonverting a portion of the rear ve- 
randah ^upon which it looks,} into a conservatory fbr 
plants; It will also make the view through the windowi 
of thedining or living room, into it, very pleasing and 
agreeable. The neat, pleasant little library (10 by 16 
feet,) is my favorite roon^aad may be usedlbrareetfi 
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First Floor.— {Fig 7.) 

tion or sitting^ room, when not needed for more secluded 
purposes; it has connected with it aconvenient closet or 
recess for booksor other uses. The nursery, (10 by 17 
feet,) is also a convenient room, in a quiet retired por- 
tion of the house, with a larg-e closet opening into it, un- 
der the stairs. The chamber stairs pass up between the 
library and nursery, with a door at the foot, and one be- 
tween the hall and vestibule, so that the stairt can be 
made secluded for private use or accessible for more 
public purposes, as circumstances or convenience may 
require — and will answer for both front and back stairs. 
The doors, and all of the wood- work in the flrtt story of 
the main part, and in the dining room, are painted 
with two good coats and then oak-grained and varnished ; 
the window sash are grained in like manner; the 
balance of inside wo^*work, including chambers, 
Itc., painted three good coats. The dining or living 
room (13^ by 16 feet,) is connected by doors with the 
parlor, nursery, and hall, at one end, with a china clo- 
set at the other, and opens Into an entry, from which 
you pass out doors, into the kitchen, or down cellar. 
The kitchen rl2 by 13{ feet,) is separated from the 
dining-room oy two doors, in order to prevent the 
steam and unpleasant odors of the cooking operations 
from penetrating other portions of the house. The 
kitchen has connected with it, a china closet, pantry, 
and servant's bed-room. The chamber over the front 
part, it will be seen, contains six very pretty bed- 
rooms, with suitable closets, steps to the attic, &c. All 
the inside walls and ceiliugs plastered with handsome 
hard-finish ; and the casings, doors, &c., finished in the 
appropriate gothic style. 

The outside is covered with sheathing of pine boards, 
one inch thick and ten inches wide, tongue-and-grooved 
together, and nailed vertically to the frame, and the 
joints povered by strips or battens, three inches wide. 
In speaking of this kind of covering, Mr. Downing 
says: — «We suggest this mode as a variation^ as it 




Bai*mmU.'-{Fig* 8.) 

makes a very warm and dry house, and the effeet 
is good." The outside is painted three coats, of si 
mellow shade, and smalted with best lake sand.— 
The cluster chimney-tops are constructed of bricks 
moulded into shape for the purpose. The glass in the 
windows are cut diamonding. The large gothic win* 
dow in the front gable opens down to the floor, through 
which you pass out of the chamber on to the balcony 
over the porch to the front door. 




ChmAmw.'HFig. 9.) 

I have been thus minute in giving the details, so thaf 
any one can Judge of the style of finish and convenience 
of arrangement which may be obtained at a compara- 
tive 'small price. The whole expense does not exceed 
$2,500, including a hot-air furnace, which costs about 
$150. I contracted to have every thing finished eom- 
plete for something less than the first sum. 

Yours with respect, Thos. H. Hyatt. 

SoehttUr, Nov,, 1846. 



pRESEkviNG Egos. — A pint of lime and a pint of 
salt, mixed with a pail of water, is said to preserve 
eggs for any reasonable time. 
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Wb invite » perusal of the following Addreat delirer- 
•d at the annual exhibition of the N. T. State Agricnl- 
tnral Society at Utica, in September lait, bj Hon. Jo- 
SI AH QuiNCT, Jr. It truly spealcs ''in thoughts that 
breathe and words that bum;" and we feel confident 
that no one will rise from its perusal without being 
made ''wiser and better." We esteem it a Nino Year'M 
O^ of great Talue, and which, unlilce many new-year 
books, may be profitably read at all seasons of the 
year. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the N. Y. S. Jkg. Society : 

Ir there were any spot tliat would of itself inspire a 
man with eloquence on the suljijeot of agriculture, it is 
the one we now occupy. We stand in the center of the 
agricultural district of the great state of the Union. In 
ftadl view the lovely valley of the Mohawlc, fiimous in 
history and celebrated in song, stretches away to the 
distance. Before us, by thousands and tens of thoosands, 
stand the men who have felled its ibrests and caused it 
to blossom nice the rose. Around us are the prooft of 
the skill and intelligence that have characterised their 
labors. Beneath us is the soil from whose maternal bo- 
som we draw our subsistence. Above us is the canopy 
of Heaven that stretches equally over all. 

We stand in the great temple dedicated to agricul- 
ture — a temple, at the raising of whose columns the 
"morning stars sang together and all the sons of Qod 
•houted for joy " — a temple, not made with hand^ eter- 
nal as the Heavens. 

But, alas I Mr. President, the age of inspiration is 
passed, and I never felt a stronger desire to ask the kind 
eonsideration of an awlience, than when, under rather 
imusual circumstances!, I now rise to address you. The 
exhibitions of agricultural skill and agricultural success, 
which we have witnessed on this occasion, have im- 
pressed the truth most deeply upon my mind that it was 
hardly worth while for the New- York State Agricultu- 
ral Society to send all the way to Boston, to get me to 
instruct the New-York farmers in the management of 
their timns. If I indulged any hopes that the agricul- 
tural knowledge conveyed in this address would cause 
two blades of grass to grow where but one grew before, 
those hopes are dissipated. And to prevent any disap- 
pointment, I would assure the audience, that as to fiocks 
and dairies, the raising of cattle and the cultivation of 
com, they must go on in the old fisshioned way for any- 
thing I have to say to the contrary. But there are other 
subjects of interest connected with agriculture, and no 
one can look around upon this assembly without feeling 
that the Farmer is of more importance than his fiumj 
and the results of the occupation on his character^ than 
any of its more material products. 

The relative position of the American fermer pos- 
sesses a deep interest to individuals and the community. 
To individuals, as it may decide the wavering as to the 
course they should pursue, or render them contented 
with the one they have adopted ; to the public, for every- 
thing that tends to elevate the agricultural class, is of 
the first importance to the state. 

What then is the position of the American fkrmer 
when compared with that of the merchant, the politi- 
cian, the lawyer? Should he be content with his lot 
ibr himself and his children? Or should he leave his 
occupation and adopt some other? Like every other 
position, that of the firmer has its dark side as well as 
its bright one. And to decide on its comparative ad- 
vantages, we must inquire what is the ol]t)«ct of man>s 
existence, and how shall he attain the end of his being? 
To these questions, history and revelation, the world 
around and the spirit within us, answer, that the object 
of man's existence is happiness. Happinesp here, and 
happiness forever. And the condition of that happiness 

is the diligent and proper exercise of his affections and 
his faculties. If this be the case, does the situation of 
an American farmer offer a fkir opportunity of insuring 
this fa^piness? 

To be happy fa the oljieet of life, and all thai the 



world can give towards It, is health and eompetcaea. 
" Health of body is above all riches, and a strong body 
above infinite wealth.>> And where is health to be 
foimd? There is no need of an audible answer. Look 
around. Bright ^es and blooming cheeks, as well as 
strong arms and nntiring strength, tell us that earthi 
first blessing is bestowed upon thoee who labor upon 
her bosom. 

But health is often ondarvalned by its powessor, sr 
only appreciated when lost. Wealth, the more obvions 
and immediate reward of labor. Is the chief pnrsnit of 
the active. And here the fermer thinks he has a right 
to complain. The merchant will sometimes make mora 
in a year than he can in a lifetime; and it is not won- 
derftil that he sometimes asks^ woold it not be better to 
leave small rewards, though regular and certain, tat 
the chance of obtaining greater? To decide this qnes 
tion, we must ask — ^What is the price he pays? What 
is the reward he obtains? 

What is the price he pays? To say nothing of his 
moiml expOMTse, In the great mi^rity of cases, kealth 
of body and serenity of mind. Follow anch a one Into 
the crowded streets, or the doee woricshop. His strcngtii 
for a time, soslalns him, but confinement and bad air 
soon deprive him of his^healthfiil energy, and disease 
and premature decay become too often his portion. Bat 
supposing health can be preserved, where is his serenity 
of mind? 

The risks attendant on rapid aecvmnlation are alwayv 
in proportion to the chances of snceess. The fermer 
sows his seed, and has no doubt but that the harvest 
will repay him. But he who embarks in speculations 
that promise sadden and great wealth, knows that he 
may be "sowing the wind, to reap the whirlwind." 
And the constant fear of such a result, embitters his 
days and renders his nights restless. And if attained, 
success gives but little satis&ction. Hie higher the rise, 
the wider the horizon; the greater the accumulation, 
the more exorbitant the desire. And this is not the 
extent of the evil. A total want of independence is too 
often the result. Few men in ourcommimity liave 
those resources that will enable them to carry on ex- 
tensive operations on their own means. Almost all de* 
pend upon borrowing, and "the borrower is a servant 
unto the lender.'' But even if success should be the 
portion of the aspirant for riches, when is he to attain 
to it? Does it come forward to meet him? Years of 
anxiety may be repaid by wealth; but how seldom is 
this the case. More than ninety in every hundred, even 
in regular mercantile pursuits, &il. There are bnt few 
capital prizes in this lottery. The name of the fbrtn- 
nate holder may be seen at every comer, but where are 
the ninety and nine who draw blanks? And if attained, 
how uncertain is its possession! Wealth "gotten by 
vanity," (by which, I suppose, Solomon meant specula- 
tion,) "shall be diminished, but he that gathereth by 
labor shall increase," is a doctrine as trae now as when 
first delivered; and is one which the experience of ev- 
ery age tends to corroborate. 

And after all, what is the advantage of great wealth, 
or, what is great wealth itself? It exists only In com- 
parison. "A man is as well off," said the great etipi' 
talist of the United States, " who is worth half a mill- 
ion of dollars, as he would be if be were rich." And 
one of the satirical papers of the day tells us, that when 
Baron Rothschild, the Jewish banker, read that the in- 
come of Louis Phillippe, was only fifty dollars a min- 
ute, his eyes filled with tears; for he was not aware of 
the existence of such destitution. After the comforts 
of life are supplied, wealth becomes merely an imagi- 
nary advantage, and its possession does not confer any 
material for happiness, which an industrious and fore- 
handed farmer does not possess. "We will conquer all 
Italy," said Pyrrhus, to his prime minister, " and then 
we will pass into Asia; we will overrun her kingdoms, 
and then we will wage war upon Africa; and when we 
have conquered all, we will sit down quietly and enjoy 
ourselves." " And why," replied his minister, " should 
we not sit down and enjoy ourselves without taking all 
this trouUer' And why may not yon, it may be mUi 
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to taaay an aipiraiit after wealth, ei^oy in reality all 
you seek, in your preaent condition? 

<<Oive me neither poverty nor riches,'' was the 
prayer of one of the sages of antiquity. And Lord Ba* 
eon, the wisest man of modem times, says, ** seelc not 
proud riches, but rather such as thou mayest get justly, 
use soberly, distribute cheerfully and leave contentedly." 
▲nd can there be a truer description of a fiurmer's for- 
tune? There is no greater independence than that 
possessed by a contented fore-handed £umer. <'Tell 
your master," said a Roman general, to the ambassador 
of the king of Persia, who came to bribe him with 
great wealth, and found him washing the vegetables 
that were to constitute his dinner with his own hands, 
'* tell your master that all the gold in Persia, can never 
bribe Uie man who can contentedly live upon tumeps." 
And the answer was as true in philoaophy, as it was 
elevated in patriotism. To be happy, man must limit 
his desires. And when he has suffleient for his needs, 
should remember that the temptations and perplexities 
incident to overgrown wealth, more than counterba- 
lance its seeming advantages. Health of body and com- 
petence of estate are all the requisites for organic hap- 
piness thvt the world can bestow. And to say that 
agricultural pursuits are eminently calculated to insure 
these, is only to reiterate the language of past ages, and 
to repeat the testimony of our own. If yoo leave such 
pursuits, the hazard increases as the profit augments. 
The amount of the premium is always proportioned to 
the greatness of the risk. 

But health and the conveniences of * life are not all 
that a man requires to make him happy. He desires to 
be useful, he wishes to be esteemeid. And what pro- 
fession can boast of a higher claim to utility than that 
of the fiirmer? The greater part of mankind must be 
agriculturists, and on their character the well-being of 
every state must depend. Our free institutions are val- 
ued, but how shall they be preserved? By the virtue 
of the people. History gives no other answer. No 
truth is more clearly emblazoned on her pages than 
that if a nation would be free, they must be intelligent- 
ly virtuous. And here the agricultural class become of 
the first importance to the state. The influence of a 
virtuous yeomanry on her character, like that of the 
air on the individual, are seen in the strength of those 
who are unconscious of its presence. 

But they have still a further power. If, '<when the 
righteous are in authority, the people rejoice," they 
who by their numbers hold the gift of office, have an 
influence second to none in the republic. 

The political influence of the agricultural class, is an 
important but a dangerous topic before an audience like 
the present, as particular applications may be made of 
general observations. To prevent such a consequence, 
I would illustrate my meaning by reference to the old- 
est political disquisition in existence, which is remark- 
able as showing the similarity of political aspirants in 
all ages; and which, 'as it was written two thousand 
years before the discovery of this continent, can hardly 
be supposed to refer either to the advocates of Texas or 
thetariir. 

It is more than three thousand yean since Jotham 
called to the men of Shechem, to listen to a parable: 
<* The trees of the forest went out to choose a king over 
them; and they said unto the olive tree, < reign thoo 
over us.' " The answer shows who was meant by the 
olive. « Should I leave my fttness wherewith by me 
they honor God and man, and g^ Co be promoted over 
the trees?" It was the answer of a religious and con- 
scientious man, who feared that public station would 
not be favorable to the virtues which were the ot^ects 
of his life. 

** And the trees said to the flg tree, come thou and 
reign over us; and the fig tree answered, should I for- 
sake my sweetness and my good fruit, and go to be pro- 
moted over the trees?" Could a better personiftcation 
have been found of a close, calculating man, who 
looked out for the main chance, and took special care 
of number one? It was his own sweetness ami good 
fruit that influenced his decision. The emoluments of 
office such a one knew were small and precarious; and 



as for honors he would not give a flg for the whole of 
them. 

« Then said the trees to the vine, come thou and 
reign over us." The vine was 000 of your popular fel- 
lows who can take hold of any thing to help himself 
up; who is always on the fence, when nothing higher 
olTers, auQ who, too pliant to stand alone, will run well 
if properly supported. But his vocation was •' to cheer 
the hearts of gods and men," and as office-holding and 
popularity did not agree very well together, he de- 
clined the honor. 

** Then said all the trees to the bramble, come thoa 
and reign over us." There were two reasons why this 
call alone was unanimous. He had nothifig particular- 
ly to do, and he kept himself perpetually before the 
public. He had nothing particularly to do, he had nei- 
ther wine nor oil, beauty nor sweets to recommend 
him. He was a flt representative of a class who* then 
existed. Nobody could tell what they were made for, 
and nobody could divine what they followed for a liv- 
ing. But yet the bramble was not one to be forgotten. 
He was always before the public. He planted himself 
by the wayside, and caught hold of everybody thai 
passed; there was no getting along for the bramble; 
and it may be that they made him king, on the same 
principle that young ladies sometimes marry an imp<Nr- 
tunate lovei^-4o get rid of him. And how did the 
bramble receive his nomination? Did he distrust his 
powers or decline the office? Oh no! He was up for 
everything, and up to anything. He could not boast 
much of himsell^ so he strove to magnify his office. 
<'And the bramble said, if, in truth, ye anoint me 
king over ydb, then come and put your trust in my 
shadow; if not, then let a Are come out of the bramble 
and devour the cedars of Lebanon." 

Such was the opinion of Jotham, three thousand 
years ago, on the probable feelings and conduct of 
rulers who were placed in authority without the requi- 
sites for office. He believed that a fire would go out 
of the bramble to destroy the noblest and most elevated 
in the land. By the bramble he meant Abimelech, 
who was elected king of Shechem, because his mother 
was a native of the city. His course was as Jotham 
had foretold; a fire did go out of the bramble. He 
slew three score and ten men of his brethren on one 
stone. And as for Shechem, he took occasion of their 
revolt, and put every man, woman and child to the 
sword, burned the city with fire, sowed it with salt, 
and left a warning to ftiture agesi, of the danger of put- 
ting, through folly or affection, improper men iuto office. 

If now, as formerly, the prosperity of the state is so 
intimately connected with the character of the ruleni, 
how great is the power, and how evident the duty of 
a class of men, who removed from the immediate strug- 
gle, hold, by their numbers, the gift of office. If, 
they are fUthftd, our republic will have a stability that 
no one before it has possessed. If, doubting their im- 
portance, 'they neglect the trust committed to them, 
they may learn, too late, that they have sold their 
country's birthright; and when they would recall the 
blessing of their fiihers, they may And there is no 
place for repentance, though they seek it diligently 
and with tears. 

But perhaps it will be said that the agricultural class, 
though collectively powerfhl, are individually of small 
compai'ative importance. Together they may be liken- 
ed to the ocean that supports a nation's navy and tosses 
it from its bosom, with as much ease as it wafts a 
feather. Still the individual is but a drop, resembling 
others so nearly as to attract neither notice nor admira- 
tion. But this is not peculiar to this cUss. It applies 
equally to all. Few, from the very definition, can be 
distinguished. 

But of all the professions, it appears to me that the 
farmers are the last who ought to complain that, as a 
class, they do not receive a full proportion of the hon- 
ors of the republic. Our chief magistrates have dif- 
fered in many points, but they have generally agreed in 
this; that before, and in many cases after the election, 
they have been Ikrmers. There was the farmer of 
Mount- Yemony and the fiurmer of Monticello; the br 
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mer of the North-Bend, anil the farmer of the Hermit- 
* age; the farmer of Tennessee and the fo^er of Ash- 
Uuad; the farmer of Lindenwald and the farmer of 
Marshfield. So that it well may be urged, that though 
all the farmers can't be presidents, til the presidents 
must be farmers. 

But besides this there are in agricultural life great 
opportunities of individual usefulness. The effects of 
example and precept extend farther than we can imag- 
ine. When you throw wheat into the ground, you 
know what will be the product ; but when you exem- 
plify or inculcate a moral truth, eternity alone can de- 
velop the extent of the blessing. 

About a himdred years ago there lived in Boston a 
Callow -chandler. He was too ignorant to give and too 
poor to pay for his children's instruction, but he was a 
wise and an honest man, and there was one book, 
upon whose precepts he relied, as being able to instruct 
his children how to live prosperously in this world, as 
well as to prepare them for another. We are told that 
he daily repeated to them this proverb: «Seest thou a 
man diligent in his bosiness? He shall stand before 
kings." In process of time this tallow-chandler died 
and was forgotten. But the good seed had fkllen 
upon good ground. One of his little boys obeyed his 
father's instruction; he was diligent in his business, and 
he did stand befbre kings, the first representative of 
his native land ! He lived as a philosopher, to snatch 
the lightning from, heaven ; as a statesman, to wrest 
the sceptre from tyrants. And when he died, he con- 
fessed that it was the moral teachings of his &ther, ad- 
ded to the little learning he picked up in a town school 
at Boston, to which he owed his success, his happiness 
and his reputation. He did what he could to testify 
how sensible he was of these obligations. He be- 
queathed liberaAy to his native city, the means of in- 
ducing the young to improve their advantages, and to 
enable the industrious to succeed m their callings. And 
he erected a monument over his father to tell his vir- 
tues to another age. But the glory of the father was 
in the child. His son^s character was his noblest mon- 
ument. The examples that son set, of industry, perse- 
verance and economy, have excited and are exciting 
many to imitate them. And thousands, yet unborn, 
may owe their success and happiness to the manner in 
which a text was enforced, by a poor tallow-chandler, 
upon Bei^amin Franklin. 

But, being useful and profitable to others, is not the 
only advantage of a farmer's life. He who is wise 
may be profitable to himself. In the most busy agri- 
cultural life, there are hours that can be devoted to ii\- 
tellectual improvement. And I confess, in my Ideal of 
the American farmer, much more is included than the 
regular, systematic performance of the routine of plow- 
ing and sowing, reaping and gathering into bams. 

I cannot satisfy my imagination with the hard work- 
ing man, who, after toiling through the day, has no 
thought at its close, but to satisfy his animal nature and 
to sleep. No, the man who cannot find some time fbr 
the cultivation of his intellect, is in a wrong position; 
and does not improve as he might the situation in 
which he is placed. This it is, that spiritualizes his 
labor and raises him above the brute that labors for him. 
I do not expect him to be learned on subjects fbr which 
he has no occasion; but if he enjoys the priceless boon 
of health, let him know something of that most won- 
derful infttrument, his own body, — that if that '<harp 
of thousand strings" should fail, he may with some in- 
telligence repair the evil. Let him know something 
of the physiology of the vegetable world; and every 
blade of grass and car of com will speak to him of the 
benevolence and skill of the Great Contriver. Let him 
not enjoy the sunshine without some knowledge of 
the laws of light, or see his field drinking in the 
dew, without understanding its adaptation to the pur- 
poses of nutrition. It is in the power of every man 
to reserve some portion of his time for these pursuits; 
and he will find that every addition to his stock of 
knowledge will make his walks the pleasanter, the 
flowers the sweeter, and every thing more full of inte- 
rest and meaning. 



But there is something superior to intellectual plea- 
sure; and can a sphere be better adapted to a progreH 
in the moral qualities than the one he occupies? i^rery 
situation must be a scene of trial. Yet different states 
have different temptations. I'he difficulty of entering 
the narrow path, is not, in every case, likened to the 
passing of a camel through a needle's eye. Agricultn- 
ral life has few temptations'— no risks are mn in its par- 
suit*— no deception is used in its progress— no conceal- 
ment is required for its succcss-~it is open, manly, 
straight-forward. It depends on no one's favor; it 
rests on no one*s promise, excepting His, who has said, 
that << while the world en<lureth, seed time and harvest, 
summer and winter, shall not cease." And while free 
from tempation, such a life gives ample scope for the 
exercise of all those duties that elevate man, while 
benefiting his race. It is not required of many men in 
a generation to do some great thing fbr themselves or 
for their country. It is the little every day duties and 
habits that mark the character. It was not in the shouts 
of multitudes, that the old patriarchal farmer delighted. 
But it was « when the eye saw him, then it blessed 
him; and when the ear heard him, then it bore witness 
of him." The opportunities of exercising the elevated 
virtues are ever present to the independent farmer. 
Like the patriarchs of old he stands at the head of his 
family. Like them, he should rale his household after 
him, — instructing, consoling, supporting. 

And there are others dependent upon him, who owe 
their comfort and Well-being to his care; and whoee 
dependence ma}^ be the means of awakening sentiments, 
that even religion has not overlooked. When the great 
lawgiver of the Jews led them from the house of bond- 
age, and by divine command establisheil them as an ag- 
ricultural people, his laws recognized the advantages of 
such a life for the ibrmation of character. To remem- 
ber and love the Giver, and rejoice before Him, in the 
spring-time and in the harvest, on the anniversary of 
their deliverance and on festal days, was the first and 
great commandment, and the second was like unto it. 
Love and kindness to the neighbor, to the stranger, to 
the widow, to the fatherless, were enjoined as conge- 
nial duties. But the directions stopped not here, llie 
brute creation of every kind shared in his remembrance. 
The Sabbath was to be observed, "that thy ox and thy 
ass may rest." And when the harvest was gathered in, 
the mute and patient laborer was not to be forgotten : 
he should share the grain for which he had toiled, and 
the command, <<thoa shalt not muzzle thy ox when he 
trc^leth out the com," secured to him at least a portion. 

But freedom fh>m temptations, and opportunities of 
exercising the virtues, are not the only ftcilities that 
an agricultural life offers fbr the formation of an ele- 
vated character. The scenes that surround it, the un- 
ceasing regularity of cold and heat, summer and winter, 
seedtime and harvest, cannot but lead the observing 
mind up to their Author. In no crowded workshop his 
time is spent. The broad fields and the high moun- 
tains, and the running streams, diffiise health and cheer- 
fulness around. No smoky lamp sheds a doubtfbl glim- 
mer over his task; the glorious sun sends his rays for 
millions of miles to warm, and enlighten, and gladden 
Ills path. The religious sentiment is nowhere so natu- 
rally developed as among raral scenery. How great is 
the charm that agricultural allusions throw over sacred 
poetry ! It was a youth spent in raral scenes, that ena- 
bled the sweet singer of Israel to touch a chortl, re- 
sponsive to every human heart. 

The voice of the son of Jesse is always sweet, but 
how different its tones from the various situations of 
his eventful life. The shepherd-boy, keeping his fa- 
ther's sheep, is filled with adoration as he gazes on the 
m^'estic scene above, and exclaims, ** what is man that 
thou art mindful of him, or the son of man that thou 
visitest him ?" Or, rapt with love at the care of the 
Creator, reminding him of that which he himself exer- 
cised towards the objects of his charge, he bursts out, 
" the Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want." His 
voice, too, comes to us from the palace and the camp: 
ttom the statesman and the warrior; but in a tone how 
altered. The innocence and fkith of the shepherd-boy. 
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have not preserved him in more tryiag' icenei. The 
wailinf^ of the adulterer and the murderer; the prayer 
for deliverance from blood and guiltinesB; the remorse, 
the despair of conscience, are there. And well may he 
exclaim, as he looks back upon his early days and his 
later career, « Oh 1 had I wings like a dove, then would 
I fly away and be at rest." 

But some one, smarting under ills that are common to 
every lot, may say, << in description a farmer's life may 
be poetic and delightful; but we want to be rich; we 
want to be powerful; we want to look down upon 
others. That is h^piness; that is the usefulness to 
which we aspire. I am ambitious, and avaricious and 
envious. I have no scope here : I can never be happy 
as a flurmer." And in what poeition can you be happy 7 
Where do these feelings procfaice aught but misery 7 An 
ambitious, avaricious, envious fiirmer cannot be happy 
on his farm, for it is a law of man's nature that no out- 
ward situation shall satisfy a disordered mind. And of 
agricultural pursuits no more can be said than is alleged 
of godliness by the apostle, ** with contentment, it is 
great gain." 

What, then, is the eonelnsion of this whole matter f 
The agricultural life is one eminently calculated for hu- 
man happiness and human virtue. But let no other 
ealling or pursuit of honest industry, be despised or en- 
vied. One cannot say unto another, ** I have no need 
of thee;" and to every one there are compensations 
made that render all, in a great degree, satisfied with 
their lot. Envy not the wealth of the merchant; it 
has been won by anxieties that you never knew, and is 
held by so frail a tenure as to deprive its possessor of 
perfect security and perfect peace. While your slum- 
bers have been sound, his have been disturbed by calcu- 
lating chances, by fearful anticipations, by uncertainty 
of restdts. The reward of your labor is sure. He feels 
that an hour may strip him of his possessions, and turn 
him and his family on the world in debt and penury. 

Envy not the learning of the student. The hue on 
his cheek testifies of the vigils by which it has been at- 
tained. He has grown pale over the midnight lamp. 
He has been shut up from the prospect of nature, while 
sound sleep and refreshing breezes have been your por- 
tion and your health. 

Envy not the successful statesman. His name may 
be in every one's mouth. His reputation may be the 
property of his country; but envy and detraction have 
marked him. His plans are thwarted, his principles 
attacked, his ends misrepresented. And if he attain to 
the highest station, it is to feel that his power only en- 
ables him to make one ungratefhl, and hundreds his ene- 
mies, for every favor he can bestow. 

Envy no one. The situation of an independent far- 
mer stands among the first, for happiness and virtue. It 
is the one to which st at e smen and warriors have retired, 
to find, in the contemplation of the works of nature, 
that serenity which more conspicuous situations could 
not impart. It is the situation in which God placed his 
peculiar people in the land of Judea, and to which aU 
the laws and institutions of his great lawgiver had im- 
mediate reference. And, when in fullness of time, the 
privileges of the chosen seed, were to be extended to 
all his children, it was to shepherds, abiding in the 
field, that the glad tidings of great joy were first an- 
nounced. Health of body, serenity of mind and com- 
petence of estate, wait upon this honorable calling; 
and in giving these, it gives all that the present life 
can bestow, while it opens, tlirough its influence, the 
path to Heaven. 



OOLTOBB or MDSTABD. 



Some months since we noticed the sale of a lot of su- 
perior mustanl raised by Rev. J. H. Parmelse, of 
Duncan's Falls, Ohio. The average of Mr. P.'s crop of 
27 acres for 1844 was about 14 bushels per acre, for 
which he got eight cents per lb. in Philadelphia. The 
announcement of his success, stimulated many to go into 
the culture of mustard this season; but from the mla- 



vorableness of the season and the lower price pbtained 
in market, the profits seem not to have been generally 
very flattering. In the ZanssviiU CtazHtt Mr. Parmelee 
gives an account of his mustard crop for 1845. He 
plapted 25 acres with brown and 2 acres with white 
mustard seed. Of the ibrmer, the yield was 305 bushels, 
and of the latter 15 bushels — in all 320 bushels from 30 
acres. The expense of the crop, delivered in New- 
York, was $1089. For 2S9 bushels Mr. P. received 
$1117. A great influx of foreign seed, mostly of supe- 
rior quality, obliged Mr. P. to submit to a reduction of 
one cent per pound from the price obtained in 1844. 
There was no demand for the white mustard seed — a 
lot of the best quality from, the northern part of New- 
York, could not be sold for five cents per pound, which 
would be only $2 . 50 per bushel. Mr. P. remarks in 
conclusion, that he thinks a judicious expenditure of 
labor in the culture of wheat, would yield a better com- 
pensation than was afforded by the mustard. 



ROSE-BUQS-'USEFULNESS OF TOA08. 



The July number of the Cultivator says that we find 
no other accounts (than the one alluded to,) '< of the 
rose-bug having attacked the grape vine." H. W. S. C. 
refers in the Aug. number, to Dr. UnderhilPs remedy 
of « going over the vines every morning and brushing 
the bug^ into cups of water. Tn the hurry of the farm, 
this would be tedious, and would encroach materially 
upon other business; for it must be repeated daily and 
continually during the day, for about three weeks. In 
my case too, basins would have been filled instead of 
cups. 

Some years ago I had a large collection of roses, the 
bloom of which I could never er\joy from the myriads 
of Rose-bugs, in my garden. They devoured the flowers 
the instant the petals expanded, and most of them while 
yet in the bud. I have taken more than 50 bugs from 
one single flower, and every flower on every bush 
was alike covered with the same pest. I was com- 
pletely discouraged, and had determined upon giving 
up the cultivation of roses. I had also imported twenty 
different kinds of grapes, which grew beautifully, and 
I was already in imagination, feasting on their branch- 
es, but, alas! "L'homme propose, et Dieu dispose" — 
Holla! a farmer quoting French, exclaims some pro^ 
Jkssional g^ntUman! And why nott Why should'nt a 
farmer quote, or understand French, or Latin, or even 
Greek? Agriculture and Horticulture both are strict- 
ly scientific pursuits, and the more enlightened a fkr- 
mer^s mind, the more cultivated his intellect, the 
greater prosperity he will attain. However, << revenons 
k nos moutons," as the French client said to his law- 
yer. My vines were all destroyed by the voraci^ps 
rose-bugs. 

I had a sun-dial in my garden, and I went one day 
to ascertain the hour. There was a very fine Blush 
Belgic rose, close to the dial ; and while regarding the 
latter, I heard a click or noise resembling, though 
much fainter, the cocking of a small pistol. I listened 
and heard it again. The sound attracted my attention 
towards an aldermanic toad, who was, as Virgil has it, 
'*patul4B recumbam 9ub tegnUn^fagi** — no, not fagi, but 
rose. I watched, and discovered that the click pro- 
ceeded from him. He was glutting himself on the rose- 
bugs, as they dropped near from the bush. I procured 
a handful, and threw them one by one towards him; 
not one of which he missed. The insects were seized 
by his long tongue with such velocity that I could 
scarcely see it although the tongue was ejected several 
inches; the noise was occasioned either by the opening 
or shutting of the mouth, I could not discover which. 
Unfortunately I am no cntomlogist, or zoologist. But 
I called my better half, for all farmers should be mar- 
ried, and we fed our friend, the toad, for some time; 
the way he gorged himself, certainly astonished me. 
I now « spare the " toads, but not the "birds." To 
curtail, however, a long, and perhaps, to others an un- 
interesting rigmarole^ I instantly offered some boys in 
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the neii^hborhood a premium on toads, and placed them 
in my garden, where I have a number still luxuriating; 
in an << otium cum dignitate." To them alone I attri- 
bute that my roses now exhibit their beauty, and my 
yrape-vines their fruit. 

My observation also goes to prove, with Dr. Under- 
hill, that rose-bugs breed in the ground. This insect 
came into my garden with some rose bushes from a 
New-York nursery. C. E. 

Sandwich, C. fV., 1845. 



BZFBBXIGBHTB Of GBOWING IBDIAV OOSH. 



Ed. Cultivator— One and a half miles north of this 
village, is an extensive black ash swamp, three miles 
east and west, averaging three-fourths of a mile in 
width. Three years ago, a road was made across the 
width of this swamp, by laying logs crosswise com- 
pactly together, and covering them with muck taken 
from ditches, cut three feet deep on each side of this 
causeway. Judge Clark and other proprietors of this 
swamp, cut a ditch six feet wide at top and three deep, 
connecting with the ditches of this road, running east 
1{ miles to the termination of the swamp at Black 
Brook. This season Judge Clark tried the experiment 
of growing Indian com on a field of li acres, directly 
at the junction of the road and the main ditch. The 
black ash and elm trees had been cut off three years; a 
fiBW tumeps Were grown on it the'flrst season ; last sea- 
son a crop tff potatoes, which were much ii^ured by the 
rot. It was now plowed once as well as the stumpy 
Incumbered ground would admit, and planted immedi- 
ately after it was plowed, 24th May, with Dntton eom 
in hills three feet each way. Some practical farmers 
predicted that if the season was wet, ** the crop would 
be drowned" — if dry, "the muck would dry up and the 
com wither." I went over the field early one morning 
after the second hoeing, and the ears haid commenced 
forming, in the height of the great drouth of the past 
summer. Insteail of finding the soil dry and thirsty, 
the whole loose peaty mass was redolent of moisture. 
It appeared to me that during the past very warm night, 
the hydrogen of the decomposed sur&ce had united with 
the oxygen of the air, thus forming water, by a sort of 
capillary attraction, not less than by chemical affinity. 
Had the surface soil been less porous the union of the 
two gases could not have taken place, at least to the 
same extent. Had not the peaty surface been in a fine, 
state of decomposition, the like result would not have 
been produced, the com would have been slender, the 
leaves curled, the farmers* prediction fulfiUtd. Had it 
been a wet season the ditches would, by taking off the 
surplus water, have prevented the " drowning »» of the 
corn; but the decomposition of the peaty mass would 
have been so much retarded, by the absence of solar 
heat, that the farmers' prediction would have been, in 
effect, fulfilled; less however from the effect of the in- 
cumbent water than from the lack of solar heat. The 
snr&ee soil of this swamp is nearly four feet deep, rest- 
ing upon a compact silicious clay, of a light grey color; 
this com yielded 140 bushels of sound ears to the acre, 
with two hoeings. 

EPPBCT8 OP DROUTH-CARROTS. 
It is a common saying among fiumers, that in a dry 
season the soil will suffer the drouth better without 
manure than with it. This assertion can only be true 
when the manure is slovenly applied, in a crude and 
ondecomposed st%te. I have noticed that leguminous 
plants grown the past unusually dry season, have had a 
much shorter tap root than those grown in ordinary 
seasons. I gathered white carrots this fall with the 
greatest ease by hand, without fork or spade; many of 
tile tap roots were rounded off four or five inches below 
the suriace, but the lateral roots were many and long; 
the carrots high out of the ground, many of them three 
inches in diameter, by twelve in length. I attribute 
the phenomena of the rounded tap root to the extreme 
'drouth of the season; in default of a moist sub -soil, the 
plant sent its roots laterally to drink the water artificial- 



ly supplied by the ehemieal union of the hydrogen of 
the humus in the soil with the oxogen of the air. 
Petzholdt says that the formation of cai^onie acid takes 
place principally at the expense of the oxygen of de- 
caying matter^— and that the hydrogen from the same 
matter forms water by like union with the oxygen of 
the atmosphere. Liebig says that the quantity of water 
produced by an acre of f^sh plowed sward gromid 
amounts to 950 lbs. per hour, which equals the evapora- 
tion per hour from an acre after copious rains. The 
results in vegetable growth the past unusually wtm 
dry summer, go &r to corroborate the truth of the above 
views. How else are we to account for the unusoal 
large crops produced this season from every well work- 
ed field, while the meadow and pasture lands have siif 
fered severely fh)m drouth. 



SALT AS A MANURE. 



fi. H. Bartlett, on the east shore of Seneca Lake, ia 
the town of Romulus, has this year tried the experimcol 
of watering his flax field with a weak brine, soon aftei 
the seed was sown. The result was that the boUsof the 
flax thus treated, eonlalned from 9 to 13 seeds— the ui- 
lalted 6 to 8. The drouth of the season undoubtedly 
contributed to this result. A compost of salt, ashes and 
chamberlie, has also proved this season to be an ■"*Vtft4^ 
to the tumep worm, so common to old soils. 



INDIAN CORN FOR FODDER. 

Mr. B. planted an acre of com for (bdder, 18 inches 
a part one way, 12 the other, three kernels to the hill. 
He got five tons of well cured edible stalks, and fifty- 
four bushels of ears Utom the acre ; the land was never 
manured ; it was a clay loam interspersed with granitic 
boulders and quarts and limestone pebbles. 

5 tons stalks worth this year $7 per ton» $35.00 

54 bushels ears of 8 rowed com, at 25 eta.,. . . . 13.50 
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$48.50 
Deduct coat 1 bushel seed, planting, hoeing, 
cutting up, husking, stacking stalks and use 
of land, 

Nett profit, $31.06 

Mr. B. also grew 40 bushels good spring wheat of the 
Labrador variety to the acre this season; it was sowtt 
in March as soon as the firost was out of the ground. 

S. W. 
Watfho, Senua Co., If. y., Dtc., 1845. 



OPSRATION OF QYPSUM. 



Liebig supposes the action of g y ps um to result ftom 
its attraction of ammonia fnm. the atmosphere — tht 
ammonia supplying planU to which the gypsum hftd 
been applieil, with nitrogen. It is difficult, however, to 
account for all the results of gypsum on this theory. 
For instance, iU effeeU have been seen on clover aiid 
potatoes, on the same fields where iU application to 
wheat and other grains, (the very planU requiring moat 
nitrogen,) produced no visible results. We have seen 
it applied on an argillaceous soil at the foot of a granitic 
hill with great benefits, when the same kind of gjrpsnaa 
applied at the same time to the same kind of cropa^ om 
the sides of the hill, produced no efleet. 

But whatever may be the principle on which plastor 
operates, its effecU in many cases are wonderful. When 
in Connecticut last summer, we saw, on the &rm of 
John Boyd, Esq., of Wipchester, a striking instance of 
the effecU of plaster on potatoes. Four rows of pota- 
toes, to which a spoonful of plaster hail been applied, 
were at least one-third more forward in their size and 
hight of the tops, and were also a much darker green, 
tlian others in the same field. The plastered rows were 
in the middle of the field, and excepting the plaster, 
had been treated exactly like the others. What the dif- 
ference might have been in the yield of the plaMered 
and unplastered rows, we have no means of knowing. 

Mr. Chauncey Chapin, of Springfield, Mass., also 
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showed HI last rammer, a part of hii tuna which hai 
been mowed annually lor fifty years, yielding; on an 
arerage three tons per acre, ^cut, twice in a seaion,) and 
had received no other drenmg during that time than 
two bushels of plaster per acre each year — one bushel 
being sown in the spring and the other in August. The 
soil seemed to be quite a stilT clay*— too stiff for culti- 
vation. It is a stratum which crops oat in many places 
on the bank or terrace which divides the alluvion 
of the Connecticut river from the sandy plain east 
of Springfield. The effect of plaster on some other 
parts of Mr. Chapin's fivm. Is (kvorable, but nowhere 
so remarlcable as on the soil mentioned. This case, and 
many others which might be cited, indicates that the 
effect of plaster is much effected by the nature of the 
soil on which it is applied* Perhaps there is no better 
way for the firmer to ascertain whether plaster can be 
profitably used* than to first try it in different ways, but 
in such an exact manner that its ellbct may be easily 
known. An experiment which would involve no risk 
or expense, to any extent, might settle points of great 
consequence. 



A MISSIMIFPI PLANTATION. 



FaoM the last number of our traveling correspond- 
ent's "Notes in the Southwest,'' we give the following 
account of his visit to Col. J. Dun b as, who has one 
of the best plantations in that state, situate in Jefferson 
ootmty, 16 miles east of Natchez. Mr. Robinson says: 

He is a very fine hearty man, 61 years old, and was 
bom near Natchez, and came upon the place where he 
lives now, when the whole country was covered so thick 
with cane that it was almost impossible to get through 
it, and commenced with his own hands to clear away a 
little spot upon which to build his cabin. He was then 
possessed of a good strong pair of hands, and a wife 
willing and able to assist him. He has both yet; and 
he also has upon the «home plantation," 600 acres in 
cultivation, and works 50 field-hands, and 40 horses and 
nnles, and ten yoke of oxen. He also has two black- 
smiths constantly at work, as well as carpenters, wagon 
and plowmakers, shoemakers, be. 

The whole number of negroes upon the plantation 
exceeds 150, having several rapemumerary^ old and 
yoimg, from another plantation that he owns. 

He has about an hundred head of horses and mulei^ 
among which are some very fin» blooded animals, par- 
ticularly three b^peding mares. He has also a noble 
jack, 14 hands high, and heavy built. His cattle are not 
only uncounted, but unaoeountable fine — Shaving among 
them, both Durhams and Ayrshires of good quality. 
He has a good fiock of sheep, and has kept them for 30 
years or more, without perceiving any nnhealthiness or 
deterioration. He has now both South Down and Bake- 
well rams which he bought for foil bloods, but in which 
I think he was cheated, bat not by a Yankee. 

He also has, he dont know how many hogs, and I am 
sure I dont; but he raises com enough <<to do him," 
and make pork enoagh to rapply the plantation, and 
every year has some bacon and lard to sell. He also 
raises large quantities of oats, peas and potatoes, and 
some as good tobacco from Havanna seed, as ever the 
lover of a good cigar or long stem pipe, puffed into 
sweet perfume. He cultivates winter oats, clover, Ber- 
muda, blue-grass and rye for pasture, and all of his 
stock look as though they knew it. The land is very 
hilly, and was once covered entirely with cane and a 
growth of white, black and water oak, poplar, ash, 
hickory, black walnut, dogwood, sassafras, holly, beach, 
magnolia. 

Col. D. has a steam saw-mill, and he asrares me that 
he saved more than the cost of it, in getting lumber for 
his own buildings. No wonder, for .he has a small 
world of them. His " negro quitters " look like a neat 
New-£ngland village; and the interior of the dwell- 
ings has as much the air of comfort as the exterior. 
The negroes' food is all cooked in a very large and neat 
kitchen, immediately under the ^e of overaeeis or 



owner. There is a large, airy, and excellent building 
for a hospital. It is also used for the "Christmas Ball " 
which he gives his negroes every year, accompanied 
with a feast that many a white man would be gliul of a 
chance to partake of. It is generally contrived to have 
a few pair of weddings on hand at the same time. 
Births appear to be " in order " at all seasons. 

He has a large fine house, and beautifol garden, and 
good assortment of fruit and fiowers, for which the good 
taste and judicious management of one of the best house- 
wives in Mississippi must have the credit. I was 
pleased to see Mrs. D. take pride in showing us her neat 
dairy room, and long row of barrels of the sweetest 
lard, besides tallow, and two year old soap; all pre- 
pareid and put up under her own personal superintend* 
ence— and this in Mississippi too — by the wife of a 
planter worth — well I don't know how much money, 
but this I do know, that him and his good wife are 
worth a most comfortable and eheerftil disposition that 
makes all happy around them, and if they have not quiet 
consciences, I dont know who can have ihem. Unfor- 
tunately they have not a child in the world : but I dare 
say they wont lack heirs. 

Col. D. is satisfied that Spanish tobacco upon mch 
rich, warm land as his, eoold be made a very profitable 
crop, if they could only once « kick themselves clear 
of the traces" that bind them to the cotton -sacks, 
whether making or losing. And Col. D. assured me 
that at present prices, he did not make 5 per cent on his 
capital. And yet, in addition to what I have mention- 
ed, he makes about eight bales to the hand. He puts 
up his cotton in bagging made of his refuse cotton at 
the factory in Natchez. A few years ago he sent a crop 
to market put up in thin boards bound round with ropes 
like common baling. The cotton bagging is much 
handsomer and tighter than hemp, but a little more lia- 
ble to be torn by handling; by the eonstsnt use of those 
abominable cotton hoolra, which open great rents in the 
bags, through which another kind of hooks contrive to 
hook a kind of rent, though they themselves are all 
anti-rentersJt But if cotton planters understood their 
own interest, they never would use any other than bag- 
ging made of cotton that will hardly pay for sending to 
market. To do this, they most liave manu&ctories 
right in their midst. 

I liave visited noplace in the soath where everything 
wore so much the appearance of a well ordered ** No. 
1, Yankee ftrm," as does every thing about this place. 
There Is but one important thing lacking, and that is a 
complete system of slde-hlU ditching. 

By way of contrast to the manner of stabling horses 
last described, I annex a description of Col. Dunbar's 
carriage house and stable, that will salt other latitndes. 
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The baildin^ ii40 ft. •qiuure, 10 ft. potts. The upper 
«Bnd of the plan, figure 12, is tl|e front end of the build- 
ing, having a large window in the gable to put in fod- 
der. The carriage room A, is 20 ft. square, and has 
two set of ten foot doors. Upon each side, B and C, 
are two rooms ten feet iquare with outside doors, for 
■addles, harness, and all kind of horse trappings. Back 
of these, E and F, are two roomi of the same size, 
with outside doors and doors opening into the passage 
O. One of these is for corn, and the other for chopped 
oats, &c. In one comer of this room the stairs H, open 
from the passage to the loft. 

The manger and feed boxes I, are along side of the 
passage very convenient for feeding. The back end is 
divided into stalls K, having each a door from outside. 
The passage being always open, and the sides of the 
stable part being made of slat-work, gives a free circu- 
lation of air; and for aught I coould see, this stable 
was full as good as a <' lot " enclosed with a rail fence. 
The Col. also has a very large stable with open-work 
sides for the field horses and mules. 

His whole farm, buildings, orchards, ganlen, yards, 
quarters, shops, stock, and tools, besides ten thousand 
little '< fixings," are well worth an examination and 
patterning after by his brother planters, whom I ear- 
nesay wish would visit his place and learn that there 
is nothing in the climate of Mississippi to prevent the 
existence of thrift, order, neatness, regularity, and con- 
sequent comfort upon a cotton plantation. 

I must say that I was delighted with my visit of a day 
to this fine plantation, and could have spent several 
other days profitably to myself, with a man of such a 
character for energy, enterprise, and intelligence, and 
whose laughing eye constantly tells you that there must 
be no "blue devil-ism" here; and who has a wife of 
just such a character as I wish every other Missi&sippian 
had; and then, like Col. Dunbar, he would have a home 
worthy the name of that sacred place toward which our 
hearts constantly yearn as we wander over the surface 
of this rough world. v 

But I must on I on I on I « There is no rest for the 
wicked." The day (March 6,) is most lovely, clear and 
warm, and upon the ten miles to Washington we will 
make no call, although there are many fine lookmg 
places that would be worth our notice; yet there are 
several others that bear the fiital mark of " gone to gul- 
UyviUe,^' and others that are rapidly going the same 
gate. It is a most singular soil, and when a gulley 
once begins, it neems to melt down, down, down, into 
a deep ditch whose sides are as straight and perpendicu- 
lar as though cut by a spade and line. I have seen 
ridges standing between these ditches ten feet high, and 
quite sharp on the top, and only a foot or two thick at 
the base. It appears never to dry and crumble down, 
and of course never falls by freezing, and there they 
*tand, slowly washing down by rain, while upon each 
side the ditch grows deeper with every shower. 

Solon Robinsoit. 



OULTDBB OF THE STBAWBBRRT. 



Luther Tucker, Esq.— On my return recently from 
one of the courts in my Judicial district, I took up ''The 
Cultivator," which had come in my absence, and no- 
ticed my name in association with Mr. Hovey's, placed 
there by **J. F.," of Rochester, to indicate a ''discrep- 
ancy " in the production of the strawberry. If J. F. is 
really seeking information, as he intimates, he could 
have have found it to a certain extent by a small calcu- 
lation as follows: Suppose Mr. Hoveyhad been gratified 
in getting two bushels from upwards of 5,000 vines, he 
would have obtained about one-tenth of a gill, or about 
a small tsd>le-8poonful of berries from each vine; would 
J. F. be satisfied to cultivate with this prospect? By a 
similar calculation, I obtained in 1843, about half a 
pint fi'om each vine, the vines standing one and a half 
feet apart each way. Is this a wonderful product ? In 
1844, I sent to the Editor of the "Cambridge Chroni- 
cle," a heaping pint of strawberries, and the pint con- 



tained 32 berries, and 24 weighed one-quarter of a 
pound, averaging in size four and a half inches in cir- 
cumference; and if J. F. has ever seen the statement of 
the strawberries exhibited at the Horticultural Exhibi* 
tion in Washington last spring, he will remember that 
there were six specimens of Hovey*s seedling, and none 
of the berries measured leas than 4| to 5 inches in cir- 
cumference, so that if they would have averaged an 
inch square, allowing for cavities in measurement, and 
as there are 2,145 and six -tenths inches to the bushel, 
Mr. Hovey^s two bushels would not have given htm one 
such berry to the vine. But I will explain the " dis- 
crepancy." J. F. will note that I speak of my vines 
being a year old. They were planteil in April, had the 
whole year to grow, and attained their fiill size. Now 
most persons plant out their runners in August oi^ Sep- 
tember, as recommended by Mr. Knight and other hor- 
ticulturists. These vines barely grow enough to stand 
the winter, and the following spring bear but little if 
any fruit. It was upon vines of this age that Mr. Hovey 
must have made his calculation; and I have no doubt 
that this vine, like other vegetables, must have its age 
of fructification. I was precisely in this predicameat 
this last spring. I had the same beds set last fidl, which 
gave me the yield in 1843; plants set cmt last August, I 
mean of 1844, and this spring I did not get two gallant 
from them. But if J. F. could only see the perfectioa 
of the plants now, he would concede the prospect of a 
greater yield next spring than one-tenth of a giU, or 
one big berry to the vine. 

BmiCX J. GOLDSBOROUOB. 

CamMdg$, Md., Nov. 19th, 1845. 



FARMING IN ALABAMA. 



. Mr. Editor — As the year Is now drawing to a close, 
I feel it a duty I owe to the dllTerent agricultural pa- 
pers I take, to give some account of my fium and sys- 
tem of &rming. Could the plan of comparing notes 
become general, — that is, if each reader of an agricul- 
tural paper would in a short and plain way, write out 
his system, giving the amount of capital employed in 
farming, the number of acres planteid in the different 
kinds of crops, the manner of cultivating them, the time 
of planting, the season, &c., &c., — ^we should at once 
become acquainted with the mode of cultivating lands 
at the north, south, east, and west, and should know the 
profits of farming in each section of our wide spread 
country. # 

I will give you a few extracts from my agricultural book 
for 1845. In the first place allow me to say a word in 
regard to the manner in which I keep this book. I 
commence on the first of January, each year, and 
charge myself with every dollar I employ on my farm, 
and estimating all produce at what I believe it would 
sell for in cash. I make an entry of the kind and 
amount of work done each day. I also keep a complete 
account of the seasons, the time of planting, and the 
manner of working of each crop ; keeping an exact ac- 
count of all money laid out. At the close of the year 
I give myself credit for all cash received and for all 
improvements made. In this way I am prepared to 
know what interest lam making on the capital employed. 

On the 2d page of my book for the present year, I 
find I have charged with capital employed in agricul- 
ture, $8,560. 

My land is poor pine land; half of the cleared land 
very hilly, and the other half perfectly level, as it is 
divided by a large creek. It is sandy land. There is 
cleared 267 acres, leaving about 100 acres timbered. 
Of the cleared land, we planted in com, ... 120 acres. 
M " « cotton,.. 80 

« " « oats,. .. 

** ** potatoes, 

*• « rice,. . . . 

garden, . 
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I find we had arrirad at page 48 by the 1st of Uareb; 
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that the months of Jannazy and February were taken ap 
ineuttin;, roUinf^ and burning l0|:»— in breaking up 
land — heading fbr com and cotton — and in hauling out 
and scattering manure. I find (at page 30,) that we 
had maile and hauled oat 275 loads piow much at a 
load?] of compost manure. The manure is prepared by 
haoling to a lot, where my cattle, to the number of forty 
head, are yarded every night — equal parts of blue marl 
and pine shaw, making alternate layers of each. We 
were thirty days engaged in hauling the marl and pine 
shaws, and in hauling out the manure : 

At $2.00 per day, $60.00. 

I find, (by page 44,) that we commenced planting on 
the 26th of February-— the com planted on the broken 
land — Che rows laid off six feet apart, on the horizontal 
qrstem — the stalks left standing at two feet distance in 
the drill, and peas planted in the middle between the 
rows. 

I find, (by page 64,) that we had a fhMt on the 19th of 
March, — that cut the com planted on the 26th Feb., 
down to the ground. I find, ^y page 75) that we com- 
menced planting cotton on 31st of March — the cotton 
planted on the level land — thirty acres of which was 
manured with the compost manure, by running a deep 
shovel furrow in the center of the former cotton row, 
spreading the manure in the bottom of this furrow, and 
heading on with a turning plow — the cotton then 
planted on the top of the ridge. I see (by page 79) 
we commenced plowing and hoeing our com crop on 
the 4th of April. I find (page 82) that I copied into 
my diary or farm-book, the following arrangement of 
a farm owned by Mr. J. W. W., of South Carolina. 
This farm contains 353 acres, to wit : 

In com, 150 acres. 

« small graiin, 100 « 

<< cotton, 90 «< 

'* potatoes, 7 '< 

«< rice 6 



FRUICUFLBS OF nOWINO. 



a 



Total, 353 

Now when it is known that many of our fiumers in 
the south and south-west, plant more than half their 
land in cotton, having less than half fbr the entire pro- 
vision crop, is it to be wondered at that we are all the 
time buying our provisions and selling cotton, or rather 
giving It away at half the price it ought to bring. 

I find (at page 88) that our com was bitten down 
on the 10th of April a second time. I find (by page 
92) that we were in great want of rain on the 15th of 
April. I And that the 19th of April wan taken up in 
running round our cotton the first time — three plows 
and nine hoes being at work. I find (at page 100) that 
we were still in great want of rain on the 26th of 
April. 

I have copied this much to show the plan of keeping 
the book. But to give you some account of the situa- 
tion of matters at the close of the present year. I find 
the following entry at page 150 on the first day of Octo- 
ber: ''For the last four months scarcely any rain has 
taXlen.** We gathered our com crop on the last of 
September, making 1300 buidiels, but with pradence it 
will answer us, as we sowed about 60 acres of oats on 
the first of October. 

We make thirty-five bales of cotton, and it is a most 
splendid article. 

We put our bales at $40 each, $1,400,00 

I have expended as follows ^— 

44 days hauling manure, 88,00 

24 days hauling shaws, at $3 per day,. . . 71,00 

30 more days hauling same, at $2|, 76,00 

Other improvements on the farm, 100,00 



EufoiUa, Ala., i>se.,1845. 



$334,00 
ALBXAKDEm McDonald. 



« There is no better dessert fhiit than a good apple, 
and in this fruit England beats all the world, with the 
exception of America. The Newtown pippin is un- 
questionably the first of apples.'* 



u 



Me. Edmondsow, eilitor of the '< British American 
Cultivator," in his report on the State Fair at Utica, 
says in reference to the Plowing Match : « Some of the 
work was tolerably well executed, but on the whole it 
would not have met the approbation of a British plow- 
man. The furrow-slices were six inches deep, and 
fVom twelve to fifteen wide; and in the main turned 
perfectly flat. The plows were short in the handles; 
and in their general construction did not appear well 
i calculated to turn a well proportioned flimw. The 
plowmen have rather an imperfect idea of the best mode 
of forming ridges, and in taking up the two last fur- 
rows; they were so deficient In the latter particular, 
that among tlir twenty comi>etitors, there was not a 
single individual who attempted to finish his work." 
He further remarks, tliat lie " offered to plow a native- 
bom Canadian youth of only 16 years of age, against 
any native-born American that conld be produced. ''We 
made this challenge," he continues, « not from any de- 
sire of competing for a wager, but merely to convince 
our American friends that their whole system of plow- 
ing, at least so far as scientific principles are concerned, 
is radically deficient." 

We have no doubt that the competitors at the Utica 
plowing match, as well as the American furmers gene- 
rally, would be glad to adopt any improvements which 
could be suggested on their present modes of plowing; 
we have therefore copied Mr. £dmondson*8 remarks for 
the purpose of showing his views, and would now re- 
spectfulbr call on him to inform us wliat kind of plow- 
ing would '< meet the approbation of a British plow- 
man:" what he considers a ''well proportioned furrow :** 
what are the " scientific principles," by the application 
of which, our " tehoU iystem of plowing *' is proved to 
be << radically defective." 



OXEN FOR PLOWINQ 

...... 

The advantage of oxen in fiirm-labor, depends much 
on their discipline. If they are of the right form and 
spirit, they may be trained to walk as fast as horses, 
and will do as much at the plow, excepting perhaps in 
the very hottest weather. There are some oxen that 
will even stand the heat in the field as well as horses. 
The first premium for plowing at the state plowing 
'match at Poughkeepsie, in 1844, was given to a man 
who used a middling sized pair of oxen. They did 
their work quicker and better than any other team, and 
there were several pair of large horses. It was a very 
warm day, but the oxen were less worried, and were 
evidently able to perform more in a day, than the 
horses. 

In the report of the committee on plowing with sin- 
teams at the Essex county, rMass.) exhibition, we find 
the following remarks, by the chairman, J. W. Proctor. 
It is proper to observe that there were matches with 
two yoke of oxen as well as with one yoke, and also 
a match with horses. The quantity of ground was the 
same, one-fourth of an acre, in the three matches, but 
there was but little difference in the time occupied in 
doing the work — though one of the single teams of 
oxen plowed their land some minutes sooner than any 
of the horse teams. Mr. Proctor's remarlrs are deserv- 
ing particular attention as showing the capability of 
oxen in plowing, and also for a suggestion contained 
therein in reference to the subsoil plow : 

" From these experiments we learn that an acre of 
land may be plowed by a single pair of cattle and one 
man in four hours, and probably nearly two acres in a 
single day. When we take into view the expense of 
operating a team of this description, compared with 
those usually employed in this business, it will be quite 
well for our farmers to consider whether most of their 
work cannot be done with one pair of cattle, and, if 
two pair are to be used would it not be better to cut 
the first furrow of less depth, and apply the power of 
the second pair to a subsoil plow to follow directl> 
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after. If we do not entirely mistake the signe of the 
timet, our modes of preparing^ Isnd for culture will ere 
loni^ be essentially modified by the use of the svfr-Mtf 
ptoto. In the county of Worcester^ where the mans|fe- 
ment of land and teams is understood as well as in any 
part of the commonwealth, the premiums are limited 
to one OM ptdr qfc9ttU witioiU a drivtr.** 



WINTBH EMFZ«OTMBim. 



" Now diepherds, to your heloleM charge be kind— 
Biffle the ngio^ reWt uxl nil their pens 
With food at will ; loidn them below the 110110, 
And watch them strict." 

Nbzt to man^ duty of providing for himself and liis 
own household, is that of relieving, to the extent of his 
power, the wants of his fellow-men in general, — and 
next to that, is the duty, (to say nothing of interest,) 
of protecting and nourishing the animals placed under 
his care, and from which his own comforts are so large* 
ly derived. Winter is indeed a season of gloom and 
unhappiness to those who are in need of food, raiment 
or shelter; and in truth, however well provided the 
farmer and his family may be in these respects, if he 
has the common sympathies of humanity, he will find 
himself a stranger to peace of mind, while any of the 
animals dependent on him, aie miserable from himger 
or exposure*, but let every individual of his fiocks and 
herds, receive the full care and attention requisite to 
their comfort and ei^oyment, and a consciousness of this 
will enable the owner to rest quietly on his pillow, 
though the storm may howl and rage arotmd. « 

Besides the cutting and collecting wood and timber, 
and other business umially done in the winter, the fiurmer 
may do much in this season, towards forwarding the 
labors of spring. Every farmer should have a work- 
shop, where, in stormy and inclement days, he or his 
men may be employed in mechanical work. If exten- 
sive operations are carried on, there should be a black- 
smith's forge with an anvil and such apparatus as is 
necessary for doing small jobs. Implements should be 
made and repaired, and everything put in readiness for 
use. A little practice will enable any man of tolerable 
ingenuity to use the carpenter's or blacksmith^s tools so 
well that he may save many a dollar. 

Although the finrmer is sometimes prevented from 
carrying on out door operations by the severity of the 
weather, his time during this season may be as profita- 
bly employed as in any other plirt of the year. The 
leisure now enjoyed, permits his mind to be directed to 
subjects of interest and importance which he had not 
the oppOrtimity to examine thoroughly, when more 
busily engaged. He has time for studying and laying 
plans for future operation — time for reading and for in- 
vestigating the principles on which his art is based, — a 
knowledge of which enables him to direct his labors 
understandingly. By reading he acquires information 
as to the state and condition of agriculture everywhere. 
In relation to the different branches of husbandry, he 
notes well the practices of others, and carefully com- 
pares them with his own — resolving to improve his 
system by adopting whatever is applicable to his cir* 
eimistances. While prosecuting his inquiries, however, 
he should avoid a credulous assent to untried schemes 
and theories. Though he should examine freely, he 
should apply cautiously — ^he should endeavor to <' ^ate 
all things, and hold jitt that which it good" — counsel, 
which, though originally given in reference to spiritual 
concerns, should be held as a motto in all temporal 
afiairs. 

The &rm'er should also provide means for the intel- 
lectual improvement of his family. The character of 
his sons and daughters, depends much on the opportuni- 
ties they have at homa for the acquirement of knowledge. 
Many youiig men are made discontented with the life of 
a farmer, and are, perhaps, driven to habits of irregular- 
ity, from the want of opportunities for cultivating their 
minds— from the want of that knowledge which would 
give them both "power" and pleasure. Every effbrt 
should therefore be made to render home pleasant. 



Books and periodicals, suited to the ages and eapacitiet 
of both sexes, should be provided. They should b« 
such as will not only convey instraetion in relation to 
the business silain of life, but of a character also that 
will tend to improve the morals ami elevate the higher 
sentiments. 

Nor should the mind of the farmer himself be re- 
stricted to one subject or class of wdb^edM, for in the whole 
range of nature there Is nothing that bean mit some 
relation to his happiness. Let him, then, study natnre 
in all her shapes and fo rm s l et him heed well her 
teachings, 

" And mark them down for wudom." 



Ihrery season will allbnl opportimtty, to the man o 
philoeophie mind, for observation or for naefol reflee< 
tion and contemplative et^^oyment: 

** E'en winter wild, to him ia fall of bliaii 
lbs mightjr tempeal, and the hxmrv waats — 
Abnmi, and deep, stretched o'er the boried earth. 
Awake to sole ma thou^t." 



ANSWCRS TO IM^miES. 



DtSBASB in VoynM,—!, L. R. (Wilmington, DeL) 
The disease you speak of is called by various names in 
books, such as roup, catarrh, &c., but is more known in 
this country as « swelled head.'* It is a had disease, and 
is believed to be ccmtagious, though It is often prodneed 
spontaneously, or fhm catises unknown. As soon as a 
Ibwl is discovered to have the disease, it should be ta- 
ken away fh>m the healthy ones, and kept hi a mode- 
rately warm and dry place. We have heard of various 
remedies, but believe the best is to wash the head often 
with Castile soap-suds, with oooasionally a wash of su- 
gar of lead. If they are very bad, it is as well to cut 
their heads off, for it is difficult to mve them; and if 
they live, they generally lose one or both eyes. 

Tkaxnino Hobses foe Saddle and Haskess. — 
<' A SVBSCKiBEB " at the island of Bermuda wishes for 
some directions on this subject. Will not some one fur- 
nish us an article giving the best mode of breaking 
horses for these purposes? 

Hybrid Strawbeeeies. — «A Subsceibbe,*' (Smith- 
town, L. I.) We cannot suppose different kinds of 
strawberries would mix in the ntimers. Hybrid plants 
are produced by the pollen from blossoms of different 
kinds impregnating the same pistils; the nod produced 
fh>m such an impregnation, partaking of the intermix- 
ture. We cannot imagine any other way in which hy- 
brids could be produceid, and as the ninners you speak 
of do not come from seed, we cannot see how any new 
variety should occur. 

WOEH OUT LANDS POE OECHAEDS.— O. SMITH, (New- 
port, N. Y.) We do not see why the ** worn out lands 
of Long-Island and New- Jersey," if naturally warm, 
may not be made to produce fruit-trees well. As to the 
** barren land near Albany,'' we remark thai mneh which 
a few years ago was oonsid««d saeh, is now made to 
produce fhiit tree* and firnits quite well, and excepting 
the liability of some portion of it to frosts, we believe 
it would generally do weU for that purpose. As to the 
«four best varieties of winter apples," we suppose 
hardly any two persons would agree in opinion; but all 
things considered, can you do better than to take the 
Blue Pearmain, Herefordshire (or Winter) Pearmain, 
the Swaar, and either the Esopns Spitzenbiug, or Rhode- 
Island Greening? 

AGEicxTLTUEAL EBADiNO. — ^W. B. H. (Philadelphia.) 
We would recommend, as a course Of agricultural read- 
ing for a yotmg man, the best of our agricultural peri- 
odicals, Johnston's works, (beginning with his cate- 
chism,) and the whole of the works relating to airri- 
ctdture, published tmder the direction of the British 
Society for the Diffusion of UsefUl Knowledge; but 
with all reading, we would earnestly adviee the con- 
stant practice of observation and comparieon, by which 
only, can Imowled^e be practically and profitably ap- 
plied. 
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OUR NCW VOLUME. 



^ITH the 

labors to 



of th« year, we renew our 



" IraproTe the loil and tbi$ miad. 



It 



It aflbrdt i» pleasure to state, that the present YOlume 
of the Cultivator commences under auspices not less 
ikTorable than those of any preceding one; and we are 
eneouiaged by a well grounded hope of giving superior 
value to our pages, imd more widely extending our 
sphere of usefulness. 

With this number, — both for the variety and sterling 
worth of its contents, and the excellence of its illustra- 
tions and improved typographical execution, — we think 
our readers will be well pleased. 

It will be seen that we give in this number, eommii- 
nications from correspondents in England, Ireland, 
Switzerland, Canada, New-Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, and from no less than 
ten counties in our own state, many of which will be 
found of unusual interest. 

Our readers, without going from their own fireside, 
can take a look at Mr. Donaldson's famous prize cow, 
and hear numbers of their brethren detail the products of 
their superior dairy cows. . . .with our Irish correspon- 
dent, they can drop»in to break£at with a large company 
of the sterling farmers of the Emerald Isle, take an 
airing in one of the finest Parks in the worid, and pass 
through the farm-buildings and yards of a most ex- 
tensive and admirably arranged &rmeiy....with Mr. 
Mitchell admire the grandeur and beauty of the scene« 
ry of Switserland, see where 

" In peaeefiil vales the Impfff CMsom dwell ;** 
or, climbing with the moantam-shepherds, to soma Al- 
pine height, 

" Lcolc downward where a hundred realms appear" 

with David Thomas, learn to imitate nature in her pro- 
digal display of floral beauty. . . . with others, learn how 
to make their gates, salt their meat, and keep their ac- 
counts. . . .they may spend an hour with Mr. Geddss, 
who will instruct them in all the minutia of laying cement 
pipes >o that their herds shall not have to roam abroad 
fbr water at this inclement season .... with Mr. Howard, 
they may visit the five hundred and thousand acre corn- 
fields of Ohio. . . . with Mr. Hardt, examine the flocks 
on the western prairies. . . .Mr. Htatt will exhibit to 
them the drawings of a beautiful cottage with the de- 
tails of its arrangements and the cost of its erection. . . . 
from Mr. Quinct they may receive lessons of wis- 
dom in language which, for beau^ and eloquence, 
has rerely been equalled.... as specimens of agricul- 
ture in our Southern States, they cannot fiul to be 
greatly interested with the description of the plan- 
tation of Colonel Dunbar of Mississippi. . . .and from 
Mr. M'DoNALD they will learn the course of fiurm- 
ing or planting in Alabama. When these articles, and 
other valuable ones contained in this number, shall 
have been read, and it is considered that this is but a 
specimen of the twelve which form a volume, we pre- 
sume it will be readily conceded that The Cultivator 
is worthy the support of American fiurmers. 



09> Reader, if you are pleased with this paper, and 
wish to have it circulated in your neighborhood, will 
yon show it to your friends, and make an efibrt to raise 
10 or 15 subscribers? By clubbing together, you will 
remember that 15 copies can be had ttu $10, making 
thm price of a singla oopy but 67 cents. 



TO OOBBBBPOMmWii'l* 



OoMiiVNiCATtoifS have been received, sinee oar test^ 
from Fsrmer C, Frederick A. Wier, firice J. Oolds- 
borough, A Fsrmer of Tompkins Co., Alex. McDonald, 
J. W. Peckham, Alex. Leeds, A Subscriber at Bermu- 
da, C. T. Albot, J. 8. C, J. Moore,. J. P. Norton, C. 
N. Bement, P. Barry, A Subscriber, D. G. Mitchell, 
H. 8. 8., O., J. R. Howard, W. R. Prince^ T. C. Peters 

C. E., Wayne, S. W., Robin, Mountaineer, J. P. Norton, 
W. Bacon, 8. B. Buddey, A Subscriber, Geo. Blessing, 

J. Ba, H. R. 

The hiquiries of << Highlander," were forgotten till too 
late for answer this month. 

Several communications in type for this number, are 
delayed on account of our pages being full, — among 
these, we flnd one flrom Wm. Bacon, Esq., which we 
had especially intended for this month. 

0(^ An engraving of the gag and strap, sent us by 

D. 8. of Burlington, N. J., waf published in the 9th 
vol. of our paper, p. 38. 

S. P. T., Winnsborough, 8. C. — ^There are no Dor- 
kings to be had in this vicinity., 

C. C. C, Schenectady.— >We know of no Bolton Grey 
or Creole fowls, in this neighborhood. 

An Old Subscriber, New- York,— The Alpaca is 
not to be obtained in this country; nor do we know 
where you can obtain <'a young fnll-bjiooded Maltese 
Jack." Any one having sneh an animal to dispose of, 
might flnd a purchaser byadvertiung him in this paper. 

8. 8. G. — ^We are open to conviction, and shall readi- 
ly adopt any suggestion, which we may deem an im- 
provement. 

White-Thorn tor Hedges. — ^H. L. (Apalachin, N. 
T.) We are unable to say whether '<our white-thorn 
is suitable for hedges " or not. Will some one tell us? 



MONTHLY NOTICES. 



Libel Suits. — ^The Editor of the American Agri- 
culturist having declined to (bmidi the name of the 
writer of the libellous article published in that paper 
for November, the Editor of the Cultivator has com- 
menced suits for libel against the editor and publishers 
of the Agriculturist. 

Valuable Bull for sale. — ^It will be seen by an 
advertisement in this paper, that Mr. Donaldson oflTers 
for sale, the splendid improved short homed bull 
"Prince Alhtft,'* whose portrait, engraved on steel, we 
issued with our August number of iMt year. That por- 
trait, beautiful as it was, failed to do this magnificent 
animal justice, as will be seen by reference to our re- 
marks in the number accompanying it. ^e was import- 
ed by Mr. R. when a year old, at an expense of $600. He 
is now five years old, and is a bull of great substance, 
remarkable for symmetry and fineness of bone, and few 
if any of the bulls imported or bred at home, can be 
considered as surpassing or even equidllng " Princ$ M» 
Urt.^ 

Lancaster County Farmer. — ^This is a large folio 
paper published at Lancaster, Pa., by J. B. Garber, and 
edited by £le Bowen. We have received the first four 
numbers, in all of which we notice more or less matter 
copied from the Cultivator without credU'^ in the last 
number we flnd no less than tUven of our articles, mak- 
ing nearly six large columns, without one word or sign 
in reference to their origin. Is thit right T 

P. 8. No. 6 of the above paper is just received — ^it 
contains JIftMn articles fllched without credit from the 
Cultivator — though three of them were also publisheit 
the week previous. If the value of those articles to 
Lancaster county farmers, is such as to justify their week- 
ly repetition, do they not deserve at least the trifling 
tribute of credit 7 

Seeduno Apples. — ^We received, sometime since, 
from Richard SHAW^of Berllni Rennelaer county, fn-.? 
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ipecimeiu of tweet, and one of loar applet, which ori- 
ginated on hit farm. The tourappie and one of the tweet 
kindi, he imfbrmt ut pottett the remarkable property 
of continuing in a ttate fit for eating from November to 
June. We think them (particularly the tour kind,) de- 
terving of introduction to our nurteriet and orcbanla. 

Double Wild Rots. — ^We have received from Rich- 
ard JoHNtoN, Eaat-Groveland, Livingtton Co., tome 
piantt of a " double wild rose," as he calls it. He trant- 
ferred this rote from the location where be fint ditcov- 
ered it, to his garden, where it became montUyy <* flow- 
ering from June till froat came.'* During the extreme 
dry weather of the past summer, the flowert were tin- 
gle. We have placed tome of the piantt tent, in the 
hands of Mr. Wilson, who will take good care of them, 
and note their curious developments. 

Fine Apple. — ^Mr. John ton alto tent ut a sampleof 
an apple which he thinkt it a teedling, and which he 
propotet to can the <' Orav^iand Rmttt,'* It it certain- 
ly a very fine apple both in appearance and taate. But 
we think Mr. J. it mittaken as to its being a seedling. 
It corretpondt exactly with the detcription of the Here- 
fordthire or Winter Pearmain, and tome good pomolo- 
glttt have no hetitation in pronouncing them identical. 
It it a celebrated variety and detervet exteative culti- 
vation — in eating from November to February. 

Sample or Cobn. — We have received from T. F. 
YouNO, jQtq., of Oytter-Bay, L. I., a sample of a large 
kind of white com grown by him. It seems to be a 
variety intermediate between the white flint of the 
north and the white gourd seed or « horse-tooth " com 
of the south, and is apparently well adapted to the cli-' 
mate of Long Island ; the ears are large and long, some 
of them over thirteen inches in length, with a not very 
large cob, and the kernels are very large. 

Vine Gultubiiht Wanted. — Mr. J. B. Garland, I 
of Fredericksburg, Virginia, being about to embark in ! 
the cultivation of the vine, is desirous of procuring the ! 
services of an individual practically acquainted with the , 
management of vines and the manufacture of wihes. A i 
m«n of good habits, and who can be relieii upon is ' 
wanted. Address as above. j 

Correction. — ^In our notices of "Lire Stock in Con- 
MctiotU,'* (page 349, last vol.) we spoke of a bull be- 
longing to Orren Thompson, Esq., which we stated 
was called Sir Dick, We were mistaken in the name — 
it is Ctrdiek, He it registered in the fourth volume of 
the Herd-book, as follows : 

«C£RDic, (5843,) red and white, calved March 21, 
1839 ; bred by Mr. Clark, Hellaby, late the property of 
Mr. J. Knowles, Atterclifie, near Sheflield, and is now 
in America; got by Cerdic (1802) d. Rosamond, by 
Topper, (2768) g. d. Miss Hutton, by Protector, (1346) 
gr. g. d., by a bull of Mr. Colling't." 

On page 320, last vol., we mentioned Eaat-Windsor, 
Ct., as having been the residence of Col. Jeremiah 
Wadtworth. It thould have been Hartford instead of 
Eatt-Windsor. 

Byttton Potatoes. — Mr. Street Dutton has left us a 
sample of potatoet with thit name. He obtained them 
teveral yeart ago from a man by the name of Dutton 
near Philadelphia. They are white, smooth-tkinned, 
medium tized potatoet, of excellent quality for the ta- 
ble. Those left us, are a part of a lot for which Mr. 
D. has put in a claim for a premium from the State Ag. 
Society. 

Good Wheat CROP.-^Edward T. Bellah, Esq., of 
Brandywine Hundred, Delaware, harvested the patt 
season, 358} buthelt wheat from nine acres, being 39 J 
bushels to the acre. « He manured the field in the spring, 
planted com, cut off the com, sowed it in wheat and 
puked it in both ways among the com roots, and gave 
it no other dressing except to sow 39 bushels bone dust 
over one acre, which he did not think better than the 
r 8t." 

O* We have received a paper from Col. Alexander 
McDonald, president of the Barbour county (Ala.) 
Ag. Society, giving an account of the exhibition of 
that association, which took place at EufMa on the 5th 
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NEW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 



ANNUAL MBBTINO. 

The annual meeting of the N. Y. S. Ag. Society will 
commence itt tettiont in the city of Albany on the 3d 
Wednetday (21 tt) of January, 1^46, and continue two 
days. 

The meetings for busineas will be held at the State 
Geological rooms, commencing at 10 o'clock, A. M. on 
Wednetday. 

A public meeting will be held at the Assembly Cham- 
ber of the Capitol on Wednesday evening, where there 
will be a public discussion of sutaiJeets interesting to ag- 
riculturittt. And on Thursday evening the annua] ad- 
dress will be delivered by the President of the Society. 

Farmers and the publie generally are invited to be 
present. L. Tucker, Rec. See^- 



NEW. YORK STATE AORICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Executive Committee of the N. Y. 8. Ag. So- 
ciety, met at the Society's room in this city on the 11th 
December. Present, Messrs. Walsh, Vail, Prentice, 
M'Intyre, Hillhouse, and Tucker — Alex. Walsh, Esq., 
in the chair. 

A letter was read from the President, expressing his 
regret at his inability to attend the 'meeting, and re- 
commending the appointment of Committees on Essays, 
Field Crops, &c. 

The Rec. Secretary reported that he had as yet je- 
ceived but one Essay for premium — seven applications 
for the prizes on Farms — ^four, for those on Winter 
Wheat — ^two on Barley — 4wo on Peas — one on Indian 
Corn— one on Flax — two on Mangold Wurtael — two on 
t^ugar Beets — on Carrots and table Potatoes, one each. 

The following Committees to award the prizes, were 
then appointed : 

On Essays — Prof. £. Emmons, Prof. A. Dean, and 
Judge Van Bergen. 

On Farms — Hon. J. P. Beekman, Hon. Samuel 
Young, and Judge Cheever. 

On Wheat, Barley, Rye, and Oats — Gen. Thomas 
Farrington, J. B. Duane, Esq., and Gen. J. J. Viele. 

On Indian Corn, Corn Fodder and Broom Corn — 
Geo. Geddes, Hon. Gideon Hard, and Hon. J. B. Smith. 

On Root Crops — C. N. Bemcnt, O. F. Marshall and 
Elnathan Haxton. 

On Peas, Clover Seed, and Grass Seed-— J. M. 
Sherwood, Wm. J. Com well and H. E. Meach. 

A communication from T. H. Hyatt, Esq., of Ro- 
chester, suggesting the propriety of offering a premium 
for plans of residences, was read, and referred to the 
committee hereafter to be appointed on the Prize List. 
*Two communications from Dr. A. Dourleday, of 
Binghamton, on the subject of the Smithsonian legacy, 
were read, and referred to a committee consisting of 
the President, J. S. Wadsworth and Joel B. Nott, Esqrs. 

The following communication was then read : 

B. P. JoH5tfO!i, Esq. 

President of the N. Y. S. Ag- Society : 

Dear Sir — I beg leave to invite your attention, and 
that of the Executive Committee, to an article publish- 
ed in a paper called the American Agriculturist, printed 
in the city of New-York, for Nov. 1845, p. 352, in 
which I am charged with abusing the truM committed 
to me as Secretary of the Society, in the most corrupt 
manner. 

If these charges are true, the Society owes it to itself, 
to vindicate its character by removing me from the 
ofllee I hold, and expelling me from its membership. 

If the charges are fUie, and my whole course has been 
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the reverse of that impated to me, it teems but just that 
the Society should ▼indicate my character from the 
charge of abusing its trusts. 

I therefore respectfully ask that a committee may be 
appointed at your meeting on the 11th inst. to inrestl- 
ga*.e my offleial conduct as Secretary, and particularly 
in relation to the charges thus publicly brought against 
me. I ask that the Committee may be appointed at this 
time, in order thaft they may have an opportunity to 
make their investigations, and be prepared to report at 
the annual meeting of the Society in January. 
Respectfully yours, Lutheb Tuckek, 

JRsc. Sefy N. F. 8, Ag. Sodity. 

In compliance with the request contained in the 
above, the following gentlemen were appointed a 

COMBUTTSS TO INVSSTIGATB THE CHAEOE8 AGAINST 

THE Reg. Secketa&t — ^Hon. Robert Denniston, Hon. 
John Savage and M^J. £. Kirby. 



NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 



EssAT OK GuANO, by I. £. Teschemachek. Bosfon, 
A. D. Phelps, publisher. 

In this pamphlet Mr. T. has given the results of anal- 
yses of the various kinds of guano, with accounts of its 
application to Indian corn, grass land, grape*vines, trees, 
peas, beans, melons, potatoes, tumeps, strawberries, 
celery, cabbages, flowers, &c., &c., on all which plants 
it operated beneficially. Mr. T. is of the opinion that 
the introduction of guano into this country would be an 
advantage. He has been led to this opinion from the 
investigations he has made in regard to its composition, 
as well as from actual trials with it. 



HiSTOBT or Wtomino, in a Sekies or Letters, 
from Chables Mineb, to his son, Wxluam Penn 
Mi NEB. Published by J. Cbisst, Philadelphia. 

This is a work of 488 pages, with an appendix of 104 
pages. Perhaps a more attractive subject than the His- 
tory of Wyoming, could not have been chosen. The 
tragic fate of that settlement is well known, and a charm 
has been thrown around the event by story and song, 
which gives to every thing connected therewith, a pe- 
culiar interest. The author has been inde&tigable in 
ooUecting matters relating to his work, and has embo- 
died many interesting and valuable facts not heretofore 
made public. We think the book will prove exceed- 
ingly popular and find an extensive sale. 



Repobt or the Explobxng Expedition to the 
Rocky MotnrxAiNS in the year 1842, and to Oeeoon 
and North GAuroRNiA in the years 1843— '44, by 
Capt. J. C. Fremont. 

We are indebted to D. Gold, iSsq., Washington, for 
a eopy of this document. We have not as yet had time 
to give it a full examination, though we have seen 
enough to know that its contents are Interesting and 
valuable. 

New-Orleans ComfERCiAL Times.— This is an in- 
teresting and ably managed paper lately established in 
the Crescent city. It has an agricultunl department, 
of which, we are pleased to see, our friend Thos. Ar- 
VLECK, E^., of Washington, Miss., has the editorial 
eharge. Mr. A. is a sensible and ready writer on all 
branches of agriculture and horticulture, and is not un- 
aoquainted with the position he has assumed, having 
for some time edited in an able manner the Western 
Firmer and Gardener. We trust his connection with 
the Times will be pleasant to himself, as we have no 
doubt it will be benefieial to the public. 

Prairie Farmer. — ^This monthly agricultural peri- 
odical, published at Chicago, Illinois, by John S. 
Wright, and edited by him in connexion with J. Am- 
brose Wight, is one of the most valuable among 
our agrieultnral exchanges, and dMcrvei^ as we are 
happy to learn it receives, the liberal patronage of the 
Itoners of the thriving aeetloii for whidi II is designed. 



CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 



CULTURE OF POTATOES 

We give the following from a letter (h>m William 
M'CoT, Esq., of Franklin, Pendleton county, Va. We 
agree with him, in what he says as to the value of the 
patatoe as food for stock. Most farmers would think 
that he had little reason to complain of the product of 
his potato crop this season; and we shall be greatly 
obliged if Mr. M>Coy will gives us a particular account 
of the process of culture by which he has raised the 
unusually large crops he speaks of. << For the last three 
years preceding Uiis," says Mr. M'Coy, "I have had 
great success in the cultivation of potatoes, which I 
have raised to some extent, for the purpose of wintering 
cows and calves; this year I only got at the average 
rate of 350 bushels to the acre. Formerly I never raised 
less than 800 bushel to the acre. It seems to me that 
this is by &r the most profitable crop that we can raise, 
for the purpose of feeding stock, either cattle, hogs or 
sheep. We wash the potatoes, and then mash them with 
a maul, and with the addition of a little com meal, they 
are decidedly the best food that I have ever found for 
milk cows sjid calves. In fkci I believe that with pota- 
toes and com meal, I can fktten beef cattle as rapidly, 
and more economically than on any thing else, th« 
authority of Boussinganlt to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Unfortunately the rot has this year made its ap- 
pearance among our potatoes. At least 10 per cent of 
mine were rotten when taken fh)m the ground, and my 
neighbors complain of the same loss." 

Mr. M'Coy informs us that the past season has been 
one of great discouragement to the farmers in his 
vicinity. There was an almost total failure of the grass 
crop on account of the drouth — com and oats, not more 
than half a crop, and every thing else in proportion, 
except wheat, which was a tolerably fair crop as to 
quantity and first rate inequality. 



AQRIGULTURAL SOCfBTfES AND PAPERS. 

We make the following extract from a private letter 
of a secretary of one of our County Ag. Societies : — 
** The society this year as heretofore, threw upon me 
the burden of making out a list of premiums to be 
awarded at our annual fair, and I tacked on, whenever 
I could, a copy of the Cultivator or Genesee Farmer, 
BO that a copy of the Cultivator or Genesee Farmer ac- 
companies every premium. This I did, believing that 
our Ag. Society cannot be sustained unless there is a more 
genenl diffusion of knowledge gathered from agricul- 
tural papers. I believe apolitical party might just as 
well undertake to keep its existence without political 
papers as an Ag. Society without the circulation of ag- 
ricultural papers. I intend during the coming winter 
to visit every town in the county, (if my professional 
employment will permit,) and represent to the farmers 
the necessity of sustaining the county society which has 
run pretty low, and in so doing, I U^ take the liberty 
to urge upon litem the great benefits to be derived in 
taking the Cultivator." 

SUCCESSFUL DRAINING. 

Mr. MiLo Inoalsbee, of So. Hartford, N. Y., after 
detailing many improvements in the system of husband- 
ry, which have been introduced in consequence of read- 
ing the Cultivator, in his vicinity, says — « I believe eve- 
ry one of your regular subscribers here, have done 
something at underdraining, with complete success. 
I will mention one piece of successful draining. A 
lot of five acres, had been mowed from time imme- 
morial, producing yearly from 1| to 2 tons of inferior 
hay, and hard work at that, as the ground had never 
been plowed; 35 rods ofunderdrain were made in the 
spring of 1842, at a cost of from eight to ten dollars. 
The field manured with twenty five loads per acre, and 
planted with potatoes; the crop proved about middling. 
In 1843, it was planted with the common twelve rowed 
com, and produced the greatest growth I ever saw, 
some of it growing to the height of ten foet. In 1844, it 
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was sowed with oats, and the only objection to this crop 
was, that it was too lari^e. In 1845 it was mowed, haring 
been seeded down the year preyions. How much hay 
was cut I do not know, bnt it was of the very best quali- 
ty, and was apparently as large as could grow in any 
place; a second crop might have been cut, but as pastu- 
rage was rather short, a lot of calves were turned in, 
and they are to this day, standinr examples of the bene- 
fits they received. I have not aimed at deftniteness in 
this account, but you will readily perceive the vast dif- 
ference between this worthless piece of land as it was, 
and as it now is." 



DRILLING INDIAN CORN. 

Ehrtract of a letter from Mr. Alex. D. CouLTSm, 
Herriottsville, Penn., to the Cultivator ; — " Last season 
I tried an experiment in planting corn, by drilling it in 
rows three feet apart, two grains fifteen inches apart in 
the row. On three acres I raised 369 bushels of ears. 
After the com was about a fi>ot in height, some of the 
old fi^hioned farmers prophecied a fiulure. They said 
it would end as many other visionary projects of ' book 
farming,' and were very much astonished at the result.'* 






CURE FOR l^OUNDS IN HOR8E8. 

While writing I will give you the following recipe 
for a preparation to cure wounds in horses. I have 
never seen it published, and if it is new to you, perhaps 
It may be of service : 

Take one gill of turpentine, two gills of whiskey, 
and one egg. Beat the egg well, and mix the three to- 
gether. It should be applied with a feather or swab 
twice a day. It keeps a wound healthy, and prevents 
Its healing too rapidly. For its efllcacy I can vouch. 

J. 8. C. Trenton, N, /. 

THE NEXT STATE FAIR. 

The following resolutions, passed at the late meeting 
of the Cayuga Co. Ag. Society, have been forwarded to 
us for publication, by E. W. Batsman, Esq., President 
of that society : 

Re$olv€d, That the New-Tork State Agricultural So- 
ciety be requested to hold its next annual fidr at Auburn; 
and that the members of this society tender their ser- 
vices in making suitable preparations for the same. 

Reioivedf That the President he requested to transmit 
to said society the foregoing resolution, with the assu- 
rance that the Curmers and citizens of Cayuga county 
will promply devote their energies to the procurement 
for said society of the comforts and conveniences requi- 
site on that occasion. 



how it difiers from thai variety. Until it is ascertained 
for a certainty that, it is a seedling, we cannot think it 
necessary to publish the figure. 

CROPS, POTATO ROT, *c. 

Mr. J. C. M'Lahahah, Bedford eoonty. Pa., iaforae 
OS thai the summer crops in that eounty, were veiy 
light the last season. The wheat crop, however, was 
remarkably heavy, and the weight of the berry extra- 
heavy, weighing fh>m 65 to 69 lbs. per bushel. His 
potatoes had no appearaace of rot, when harvested, but 
have since, as in this vteinitj, commeneed rotting. 



CIRCULATION OF AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 

A gentleman at Baldwinsville, wh(f encloses us $10 
for 15 copies of our paper, say»: — " The task of asking 
a neighbor to subscribe for the Cultivator, when $10 
will pay for 15 copies, is an easy one. Patriotism 
should cause us to do so, while so much of our national 
wealth and prosperity depends upon agriculture — ^the 
spirit of philanthropy should cause us to do so, as long 
as its genial effects are as visible as they are at present, 
and he who does much to enlarge the circulation of this 
useful document, must partake of the feelings of a bene- 
factor, for it scatters its benefits wherever it goes." 



FEEDING POULTRY, ^e. 

What do poultry of all kidns, when Usttenlng, partieu- 
larl y require! 

Am. Three things are necessary to perfect soeeess; 
fiitt, meat, (&it pork or cracklings:) second, charcoal, 
broken very small ; third, gravel and water. 

What are the best articles of foodt 

An$. Commeal wet with milk and mixed with char- 
coal; wheat screenings and fat pork, or f^esh meat or 
eraeklingt. 

What is the best cure for the pip in chickens? 

An$, A piece of fkt pork as large as can be thrust 
down the tiiroat, is a simple and certain cure. 

The above is not theory but experience, which any 
man may easily make his own. W. B. H. 



SUPPOSED SEBDUNO PEAR. 

We have received from Johk Mouse, of Cayuga, a 
figure and description of a pear called Kuler*9 Virgtditu, 
TTie tree which produced it, supposed to be a seedling 
from the White Toyenne, (Virgalieu or St. Michael,) 
is said to be growing in the garden of Dr. Keeler, at 
feneca Falls. It is said to be of thrifty growth, with 
" branches upright, young shoots yellowish gray or light 
, brown." We deem it unnecessary to give the descrip- 
tion of the fruit, as it seems to be copied almost verbatim 
from Mr. Downing's description of the White Doyenne, 
and indeed ttom Mr. Morse's account we cannot seel 



CORTLAND CO. AO. SOaETY. 
Extract of a letter from J. 8. Lxach, Esq., to the 
editor of the Cultivator, dated Dec. 4:— «Onr County 
Ag. Society met on the 4th Inst. The meeting was 
large and spirited, and its proceedings characterised by 
great harmony. A resolution, move<l by H. 8. Randall, 
Esq., was adopted, recommending the introduction of 
standard Agricultural periodicals, and other agricultuia! 
works, into our Common School Libraries. The fol- 
lowing officers were unanimously elected for the ensuing 
year ^-^Henry 8. Randall, Esq., of Cortlandville, Presi- . 
dent — Thomas Harrop of Scott, Charles McKnight nf 
Truxton, Squire Jones of Homer, and Hiram Hopkins of 
Cortlandville, Vice-Presidents — Amos Rice, Treasurer 
— James 8. Leach, of Cortlandville, Sec.^Paris Barber 
of Homer, Cor. Sec— William F. Bartlet, Marshall— 
Henry Stephens, David Matthews, Hamn^el Thompson, 
Andrew Dickson, O. M. Shedd, Henry Brewer, Ores 
Brown, Martin Sanders, and .Morris Miller, Executive 
Committee." 

EFFECTS OF NBW.JER8BY MARL. 

Extract fh)m a private letter fW>m a Aibscriber, (W. 
B. H.,) in Philadelphia: — '^In the part of New-Jersey 
where my son now is, nature has been extremely libe- 
ral in furnishing inexhaustible deposHes of marl; and 
the effect produced upon sandy lands, is almost beyond 
belief. The finest com which I saw In Monmouth 
county, during the severe drouth of the past summer, 
was upon fields in the vicinity of New Egyyt, which 
ten years since, presented almost one unbroken sur&cc 
of soil, so sandy that com would hardly grow four feet 
high, and would ear within six inches of the ground. 
Marl has been found in great abundance in all their 
creek banks, and f^ely used. The soil, which is in 
many places based on clay, has no doubt been stirred 
rather deeper than before, mixing the subsoil with the 
light soil above, thus greatly benefiting it, and adding 
much to its depth, and giving increased consistence and 
fertility." 

ROOT CULTURE. 

Extract f^om a letter from 8. B. Buk'chard,, Esq., 
of Hamilton, Madison county, N. Y., to the Editor of 
the Cultivator: — <' I am a thorough convert to the root 
crop, especially the carrot. From the little experience 
I have had, I am fully convinced that I can winter forty 
cows on four acres of carrots, with one-fourth of the 
hay, with the use of straw, which I used to throw into 
the ban-yard, in better condition than fonnerly, with 
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the fiill amount of hay and three bushels of g^rain to 
each cow. I thhik that green-sward is preferable to 
CiUow land. 1st. The expense of tilling and keeping 
weeds from injuring the plants, is much less, as, by 
plowing the sward deep, the weeds do not start. 2d. 
The sod will soon rot, and allbrd the proper mitriment 
for the plants. My present calculation is to plant four 
•ores to be»ts and carrots the next season." 



KILUNO EAXa 

Mr. Alkx. Lbxps, of St. Joeq;»h, Michigan, says: — 
<< I can gire your correspondent 6. £, J., Binghamton, 
•M r§midiy for lElUing rai$, that I know from experi- 
ence to be effective. Mix some untigcked lime with 
oom-meal, and place where the rats may acddnUaUy 
find it. They will soon become very thix^, and upon 
drinking water the lime slacks and swells the rat like 
"ail natur,** In the fiahama Isles sponge is fried and 
placed in their way; they eat, drink, swell, burst and 
die. If they die in their nests, or any concealed place, 
vast quantities of Cologne will be required. Lime and 
meal should be> of the first, one part, and meal two 
parts, iMtf mixed together." 



THt MAKKSTS. 

romxxoir ahp pomxstic. 

Bjr ihe Aoadia, wbieh arrived at Boston on the tPtk. we reeehred 
Ei^uh pepeis to ibe 4th Deo. American floor had dccUoed in the 
Bniiih markets, ted the effect of thii intelligence hae been to de- 
pre* pricee full BO cents per burel in this country. At New-Yorki 
saiuraaf, 20ih, f per bbl. was demanded for Genesee— buyers only 
offenng #5.75— notning doing. American wool was still finding its 
way to KngUsh markets, bat some fanlt seems to be found with the 
manner in which it is pat op. It is hoped that this defect will be 
remedied^ as this new article of trade mav become of much import, 
once to this coontry. Cotton oi Liyerpool coniinued on the dedine. 
The English papers seem to regard the deficiency of the grain-crops 
as less than is generally represented, though it is odmined that the 
quality is quite inferior. Most of the p^>ers consider it preny cer- 
tain thai a change ui regard to the laws regulating the importation 
of c(wn, will take place at no very distant day. The damage to the 
potato-crop by rot, is admitted u> be great, in most parts ofthe king- 
domi hot the p^wrs slate that many exaggerated accounts hare been 
promulgated. 

We give the following from the 2VAimm ofthe 19th, in regard to 
prices of provisions at New- York. Prices of grain were much 
aifected by the news brought by the Acadia, but as we have at this 
dole, (Dec. 5B,) no means of ascertaining porticnlars, we omit, for 
this month, our asoal list. 

PROVISIONS-— Pork is heavyi and we hear of no transactions 
of importance. The quotations are nominally $10.37ia$10.50, 
and •13.37jraSl3.60. We notice small soles Duichees county at 
fl4.29a914.75. Jtn Beef we hear of very little doing. Good 
country brands are quoted at $5.96ai8.96; City at i5.56a8S. 
Soles mo hbls. coauDmi country brands at $5.00 and S7.04a98.00. 
Prime Mess Beef for export is worth §14.00. Beef Hams ore 90.50 
a$0.7ft, and keep octive. Lord is quiet. We hear of no soles of 
importanoe. Citv 6]a0e. Pbr cheese there is some inqnirv, and 
prices hova ratner an improving tendency. Soles at Tie. for 
shipment Sales Buttei^ at i4a\9 c. for Weetem Doiry; Ohio is 
ltal2ic. for good lou. Pickled Meats ore not very plenty, and dull. 
We quote Smoked Boms lOallc.; Sideo 8c; OiooUefs 7d7^.; 
Smoked Beef 7e. 

WOOL-(Bostoo prioei.) Dee. S7 

Prime or Saxony iteeoea, washed par lb 40a46 ets. 

iftdl blood fleecea, 87alO '« 

three4bnrths blood fleeeee, Slaas '* 

•• halfblood do 39a88 " 

** OBO-foorth blood and coamain,. . . . 98b31 ** 



FOR SALE. 

A GOOD giain FAavt three nules from the villoge of Mexico 
(Oswego county, N- Y.) 

It contains 100 Acres, obont 00 being Qnder improvement, well 
watered ; a thrifty yoimg Orchard, and Buildings neorly new. 

From two to three hundred bushels of Wheat hove been aiinnally 
grown, and other knids of gram omoenting to over 1000 bushels o 
yeor 

Tho kind of soil 15 highly adapted to elover and ploeiar, and the 
rotation symem of tlUoge. 

Terms, §90 per acre ; on»4Uid down ; the reraafaider may mo 
for eight or ten years. B. E. DOWBN. ' 

Mexico, Oswego co , Nat. 18, IMS. 



TIB-UP CHAINS of diffcraM 
hoi 
Deo 



If, at the Agrieohoral Wara- 
B. OHI8T0CX * CO. 
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HU88£Yn9 REAPING MACHINES. 

ILL be delivered in Boltimore« Md., and Auburn, N. Y.y a 
100 dollars. They will be made of the best materials, ud 
will embrace all the late improvements. Th4 poUie prints abound 
with its recommendotione— 00 of miiich tho reaper is warranted by 
the soboeriber to lUfil. 

Hussey's Corn and Cob Crusher, lately improved, b warranted by 
the sobeeriber to excel on thorough tnol, any in use. Price from 
95 to 35 d<riIarB. In oidering the abovo machines, deaie address tho 
•ubecriher ip Baltimore. OBED HUB8BY. 

BahimorO) Deo. 1— 4t^ 
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8EBDLIKO APPLE-TREES FOR SALE, 
Y J. J« THOMAS) at his Nursery, Macedoai Wayne CO| N 



Y.I one year old, and ftom 5 to 10 inches highi at $3 per thon-* 

sand. NO charge made for packingj for orders of 5000 each ; or 

50 cts. pCT 1000 for less. Orden to bo pooi-poid and accompanied 

with 

Oou 1— U. 



TO SOUTHERN PLOW DEALERS. 

THE ■nbaeriber hairing received tho agency from a large and 
weQ known maauflicitirer} is enabled to lyimisk Plow Castings 
and plows of every descriptioB, uttially sold m the Southern and West* 
em ootmiry, at oonsiderably lower prices than have heretofore been 
offered in this market for cash or approved Paper. Also, Ruggles, 
Nooxse ic Maaon*s celebrated Plows. Dealers and others ore in- 
vited to call. Ordoio, by letter or otherwise, will bo promptly a^ 
tended to. JAS. A^ANT, 

Docl— IL Barling Slip, N.Y. City. 

■ - 

OUANO. 

RECENTLY roooivod direct from lehaboo, per Shakq>earo. The 
varioat eqmriemeta made from this caigo has proved its qnoli- 
ty equol, if not superior to any other Ouono. Great core has been 
taken to pat it in tight casks, that it nmy be kept any time without 
losing tho ammonia* For sale in lots to salt porchosers, hy 

EDWD. K. COLUNS A Co, 
1.— tf 50 South-street, New- York. 



VALUABLE W0RE8> BY A. J. DOWNING, Esq. 

1Th$ Ftmits and FmU Tne$ vf Am/trita^ or tho Culture, Pro. 
• pagation and Management, m the Garden and Orchard, of 
Fruit Trees generally ; with descriptions of oil the finest varieties of 
Fruit coltivoied in this country. 1 thick vol. IS mo. FiAh edition, 
with many engravings.— •!• 50. Or a superior edition, in large 8 
vo.. to match the antbor's other works. #9.50. 

"At length wo have the gratification of announcing this long 
expected work, and from a perusal of it, we can say, that nothing 
compared with it on the sal^oet of PogMaogy has yet been published 
in the United States. This vrork will unquestionably now become 
the standard pomolofpcal work of this country ; for the great core 
be^wed on the dilferem kinds, arranging and connecting num- 
beriess synonyms, and giving accurate outlines and descriptiow, 
will make h a safe guUe."— AmsrMm Agrtealtarisl. 

d. A Trmitim on UmA w t n ^ Gardtming ; adapted to North Ameri- 
ca, with a view to the improvemem of Country Residences. Com- 
priaina historical no^eo, and general principlea of tho art; direc- 
tions Tor laying out grounda, and arranging plantations ; description 
and cultivation of hardy trees ; decorative acc<nnpaniments to the 
house and grounds; formation of pieces of artificial water, flower- 
gardens, etc. : with remarks on Rural Axehitecture. New edition, 
wiih large additionf and improvements, and many now aiMl beauti- 
ftal iUostratioBa. 1 large vol. 8 vo. $3.5a 

This voiamo, the int Aaserioaa Treatise on diis aahjoct, wjH at 
once take the rank of tbb standard WDrk."~S»Ot«um'« Jbvraal. 

" Downing's Landscue Gardenfaig is a masteriy work of the kfaid 
^-HBore esoMially oonsidoring that the art is yet in its infancy In 
Amertea^-LotHtoi's Gmdmm'$ JAgMMe. 



3. Dttipufar Couag* Rssulmest, adapted to North Amenca, in- 
eludfflg EBovatiooa and Plana ofthe Bofldmgs, and Designs for Lay- 
ing out Grounds. By A. J. Downing, Esq. 1 vol. 8 voi, with very 
neat illastratious. Second edition, revised. iS.OO. 

A second editioa of ** Cottage Residences " is jnit published as 
Part 1 ; and it is annonnood by tho author that Part II.. which is In 
preparation, will oontain hinu and designs for the taiiners and Air- 
nitnre of cottages, as well as additional designa for farm buildings. 

4. Qardtmngfar LadU»i and Companion to the Flowor-Oarden. 
Being an aljriiabetical arrangement of all the ornamental pUuits 
usuaUy grown m Gardens and shrubberies; with full directions for 
their coKure. By Mrs. London. Fint American, from the second 
London edition. Revised and edited by A. J. Downing, Esq. I 
thick vol. IS mo., with engravings representing the procewes of 
gniAing, budding, layering, Ac , Ac. Si . 25 

" This is a ftall ond complete manual of instruction nwn the sob- 
ject of which U treat*. Being intended for thooe who hove iiuie ur 
no previons knowledge of gardening, it presents, in a very prrcJM: 
and detoUed manner, oU thoi is necessary to be known upon 11. niui 
cannot foil to awoken a more general taste for these heaJtlifnl niiti 
pleasant ponnits among the ladies of our country^' — N. Y TribuHt. 
PnblMhed and ftyr sole by WILEY A PUTNAM. 

Nov. 1--3U 181 Broadway, N. V. 

ROOT CUTTERS for cvitiag Potatoes, Rata BagOs, Ac, fm 
oatdo, at the Agricaltnnl WorobooM, Dean<«iroet 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 

THE andersignod is making additional important improvements 
to the genume " Warren Improved Patent Two Horse Power 
and T^iresher," for the spring trade, suggested by an experience of 
the last three years. 

The prices will not be advanced beyond what they have been 
heretofore, but the machines will be superior and teetmd to n<m«in 
ampjMrtieuktr. 

Retail prices— One Hoise Power alone, f 40.00 

" *• Thresher" 90.00 

Two " Power, " 60.00 

" " Thresher,** 9500 

Four " Power, " 75.00 

" " Thresher," 30.00 

Also for sale " Trimble V best Two Horse Povrerj. ... 60.00 

" Four •• " .... 85.00 

Endless Chain One and Two Horse Power, S85 and 9100 

Superior Two Horse Spike Threshers, 95 and 30 

Four « ^* ** 35 

The " Warren " (beater) Thresher is celebrated for its siroplicitv 
and safety in use : also that it is not liable to gel out of order, will 
save the straw whde and unbrokm, and at the same time, thresh 
«iean and rapMIy. 

The operation of the Spike Thresher, is generally known — ^those 
made and sold bv the uiiuersigned are warranted superior. All or- 
ders coming to the sub:*criber will he promptly attended to. 

J. PLANT, 5 Burling slip, N. Y. 
Jan. 1— It 



GRANTS FANNING MILLS 

MA V llr hail at (he Albany Agricultural Warehouse, 93 Dean- 
street. This i* a very superior miU. For deseriptioa and cut 
>ee Cultivator fiv 1845, page 976 
Dec. 9. E. COM8TOCK k CO. 



AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
By Ezra ffMlman, Jr., 55 lAghi-Mtreet, BcMimor; 

THE proprietor of this establishment is the sole agent in Baht- 
more and vicinity, for the sale of the following ft«i0 and vuloar 
ble improvements, via : 

Whitman's improved Rail-way Horse-Power and Threshing Ma- 
chine, which threshes and cleans the grain at one oi)eraiu>n. 

Prouty and Mears' Centre Draft Plow. 

" Hovey's Premium Straw Cutter. 

I. T. Grant h Co.*s Premium Fan-MDl. 

Douglass' Premium Pumps, which are so eonstr acted as to pre- 
vent freezing in the coldest of weather. 

Rogers' Mill, for cutting and grinding com stalks. 

TN)gether with a general assortmem of die Aneif and roost 4«pro9> 
«l asriciilmral implements, ooosiantly on band, and miuiutactured 
loonier. EZRA WHITMAN. 

Baltimor e, Nov. 14, 1845. 

DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

THE sabsoriber (not having sufficient use for iiiin.) offers for 
sale his imported, thorough bred Durham Bull, " Prince Al- 
bert, »» 

He is five yean old-— afoaiif of medium soe — ^iiset in temper, 
and easily managed. For a portrait and description ofthiA bull, sev 
the August number of the Cultivator, and for his pedigree see ijie 
British Held Book, vol. iv., page 382. His sire was the celebrated 
bull, " Sir Thomas Fairfax." 

If not previously sold, he will be will be offered for sale at tii* 
next show of iho New-York State Agricultural Society. 

Letters on the subject may be addressed to the subtcriber ai 
Red Hook, Duicbeas county, N. Y., where the hull can be seen. 

Jan. 1, 1846.— tf ROBERT DONALDSON. 

HAND POWER THRESHING MACHINES. 

THIS invention by the nndervigned, has been perfected in its 
construction and fairly tested m performance since the first no- 
tice of it as given in the last September number of "the CultivH- 
tor." 

It proves to be a very efficient and valuable machnie, sud evrrr 
way adapted to the wanto of small fanners. It is fotnid lo be capH- 
ble of thoroughly threshing from 3 to 5 bushels of M-hcnt per hour, 
and of course, about double that quantity of oats. This rcwlt ran 
be safely warranted. It is well calculated for the soutlieni mar- 
ket. 

Retail cash price of tboee now made is $35. Liberal diseonnt lo 
dealers. Orders made direct to JAS. PLANT. No 5 BurHng 
Slip, New-York City, the inventor and manufacturer, will be promi^- 
ly attended to. Jan. 1— It. 



THE CULTIVATOR FOR 1846. 

THE new volume of " The Cultivator," for 1846, commeaicrs 
on the first of January, and the Nos. will be pn>mpily issued ou 
the first of each month as heretofore. In the importance, extent and 
variety of its contents— in the number of its coniributois— iu the 
beauty and variety of its illustrations, as well as in tlie extent o( ii5 
cir«ula(ipn; this paper is without a rival in the agricultural press, ai 
nome or abroad. 

Terms—Single copies, fl.OO a yeai^-Seven copies for S5.00- 
Fifteen copies for 910. Any persoiv disposed to aid in prnmotnig 
the circulation of " The Cultivator,'*^ will receive sample numbers 
and ivospectusesi on application, post paid. Address LUTHER 
TUCKER, Editor Cultivator, Albany, N. Y. 

K^ Editors with whom we exchange, will confer a favor by 
publishing the above. 



THE PRAIRIE FARMER, 
VOL. VI. 1846. 

PUBLTSED monthly at Chicago, lU., by JoHtf 8 Waroirr 
and devoted to western agriculture, mechanics, and education: 
Containing 38 large oriavo pages, besides a cover of 16 pagesy on 
which advertisements, &c., are given. It is the best advertising 
sheet in the west. The matter being mo-tly supplied by correspoo- 
dents from all parts of the west, it will give more reliable informs, 
lion concerning that region, than can bo gleaned from any other 
source, and furnishes fuller insl ructions concerning western hw- 
baiidry than any other kindred publicaaion. Jomi S. WaioBT, 
and J. Ambsosx Wight, editors. 

2>rm#— fl per animm— 6 copies for $5, 13 for *10. Postagt 1« 
cents per annum under 100 miles, 18 cents over lOO. Subscriptions 
received at this office for those to whom it is more convenient tbar. 
to send by mail. JU communica tioHS mu$t be post-paid. 

rXNlOS SEED.— 1000 lbs. of Blood Red Onioo Seed. 
VJ 150 " Pure White " 

500 " Yellow " 

all the growth of the present season and raised from selected rooU 
For sale at the Seed Store of the Hartford Co. Ag- So., by 
Hartford, Ct., Oct. 10, 1845.— 3t E. W. BULL, Seedsman. 



GARDENER WANTED. 

A VOUNG MAN of good character, who understatids his bu«i- 
^ * new ihorouffhly, may hear of ii pleawni and permanent 
tioo, oo applicauon to the Editor of the Cultivator. 



Oct. 15— U« 



« TO DIFBOVa TKB KIL AHD THB mMD." 

ALBANY, FEBKUAEY, 1846. 



THE CCLTITATO* 

A r"UW^ M M« Jb« ^ Md Mim Hi JAM*. JV- I'f tf 

LUTBER TUCIKH, BDTTOR OtD rBOTRlBTOH. 



0>B DOU.AB Anus. 
Simi DOBioi M #»— Firmn ooimi far tMy»-«U n 



"IifDbiecliciiiewqiapar pamc* <i^T' -^^ 



UTTBaa FROU ISL SJBSFOBa— : 



We have recelTcd fhim oar German oorreipondeiit, 
Hr. HoBiroKD, ■package of letter* on Tarloai nil^ectl, 
aU of whieh we ihall lay before our readen in due 
time. The rollowing one, in reference to an inititmion 
Ibr atjlonltaral ioitmctlou, will tw read with lolereit 
br all — eipeelall)' tho« whole mindi bare been di- 
rected to the utabllifament of inKltationi fbr that pnr- 
pMe In this conntrr. In onr next we (hall rive Hr. 
BoBSToaD'a deacription of the celebrated Felleoberf 
•ehool, at Hotwrl, in Switzerland. 



AMtlCULTtJRAI. INSTITUTE OF WtmTEKBURO. 
OitiHO, Not. X, IBU. 

Ha. TocKRa — I promlied In mj liat to g-lve aome 
•eeoiwl of the BoTal Acriculloral Inatitute of Wurtem- 
tmzf, near Stulfart. 

nie HtdeaiMl eaitle bearing the name of HoheDfaeim, 
were appropriated to Ibeir preeeat lue in 1S17. Tbey 
bad previouilir been in the pOM o e t ion of noted ^unities, 
and at one time, that of tbe Onnd Duke Charlei. ~ 
altj bad planned and exeoated with no mull mi 
of taate, tbe diviaion of the froundi, 
Ot Asrioolture commenceil- Few eatatea eoolU h*Te 
bees aeleetad oombining »o many advantafea for the 






I wbicb t 



IB dealuMd. Seven hmdred 



•nd eighty-eiBht EnBllah acrea are apread lrra|;ularl)' 
orer a broad mound, and throngh a valley upon one 
aide, the whole langlh of which Utiareraed byattieun 
■oAciaiUr large fcr milling pnrpOKi. Hear tlte top 
of tbe mound itaod* the oaitu and oonneoted bulldiqga, 
whieh, with the contt-fimli, have a length of aixtCMi 
hondred, and a dqitb of Sre hundred and forty ftet. 
l%e varioua apartmoiti of tbii InmenM ectabllih- 
BMBt fnniiah abundant room br tbe leaidence of the 
bignlty, pupiliand taboisn; alao rwnni for ioitnution, 
for tbetminenlogieal, toological, model, and other 
twiliwltfln* — the homing of (tocli and grain!, thiit, and 
other faTM produce— ^for the carrying tbrward the dif- 
ferent kinda of man nh ctare— wagona, plowi, maehlnei, 
■w., wJlh the angar, alcohol, ttarch, and vinegar prodnc- 
tlea. Ita dietance from Biutgart ii aboal aii milea; 
•trfkabntlr near to eqjoy all the advantagea of areuly 



market, ud command at the nme time a prompt aopply 
of the wanti of the InMltutioa. 

The whole him i* cut Into levaiBl leoer diviiiona, 
each bearing another name. Theie are again aubdivi- 
ded and nnnibcred. There being no hedgei, tbe limit* 
ate fOrrowa between monnmecti at the oppoilte ex- 
M. The loU given to exparimenta, contain each 
pieeiaely one fbnrth of an acre, (WurtemburgO and 
every ttct relating to tbe development of each crop, ea- 
peoiallj the amovnt of leed, nuonre, and labor b^ov- 
edfUd each return, are noted. Beaidei thoe flelin, 
upon whieh almoet every variety of crop i» grown,— if 
not In the nme year. In Moceaaive yean,— nutaeriei of 
trait and exotie Ireei, oteharda, flower and kitchen gar- 
dsn^ peAu« landl, plcaaure grounds, and in general, 
all tbe — r'. and even lyt"*""' feature! of the bat farms 

I be met with. 

In the cultivation and imptovementi, the implemente 
erteamed in the iniUtution the bcrt, are employed. The 
(tockcoauMiofsheep,aboiil 1,100; cattle, mostly cowe, 
nearlylOOi breeding marea 10; beaides a number of 
worlcjng cattle and horaea. The iheep are Merino and 
Saxon — looking finely. They are onJer tbe control of 
one principal shepherd and aeveial aaiiitants, each of 
whom has one or two doga. The Docks are pastured 
in summer, but boused regularly at night through the 
whole year. Each abeep is numbered by a system of 
eBT-marking of great umplieity, and lie fleece is every 
year weighed. Hie whole flock, at interval* of a few 
weeks, is weighed in • Fairbank>s scale*. 

The cows are of the Seminthal breed &om Bwltier- 
taod. They are mid ts have certain excellencies; 
though their appearance la the stall was altogether in- 
different. Tbey are stalled through the year. I have 
already mentioned if I remember right, that the herd 
of cattle is considered a* • manure man uf actory, and 
in tbia light snbeerving as Important, if not indeed a 
DOTS important end, than in their daily supplies of 
milk. I And it lUflicuIt to appreciate this alatemeul 
made to me, though it Is obvious that every aource of 
manure is gleaned with a care of which, in the gene- 
rally (a* yet) rich lands of the new world, we know 
nothing. 

The oow stable is a ball of more than a hundred feet 
in Iniglh, and at least twenty feet high. The cattts 
stand facing each other from opposite sides of a cut- 
ftone platform, about two and a half (eet in elevation. 
They aie chained to a manger immediately attached to 
the platform. Their fodder is spread before (hem, and 
by no possibility oomes to the floor of paved atone. 
Several cows, steers, and yearling hei fart, were itdcach 
apart from all the others, the fodder being weighed be- 
fore, and tbe excess gathered up afler eating, also 
weighed. Theaecattle are severally weighed at oer- 
laia intervals, and In this manner the value of different 
kinds of fodder is aacertoined. The amount of milk 
from each cow is meaBired once a month. Indeed the 
whole system ii arranged with agreat degree of scien- 
tific purpose. 

The breeding mares are good selections, I understand 
from thecommou stock and English croaea. Tbeliaals, 
through the generosity of the present king, are ilerived 
partly from tboroogb Arabian stallions, and partly &om 
valuable native stock. The stalls for the danu, aia 
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about fifteen feet tquafey in ^Hiich the oeeapants re* 
Budn the early part of the day and night, untied. The 
colts and filliet occupy larger pens where several are 
together. 

All the results of thedlfierent schemes of ezperiment- 
iagi in growing roots, grains, fruits, exotic woods, in 
the treatment of stock, and in the determination of the 
value of fodder, are published in a weekly agricnliural 
paper, edited by one of the &cnlty. 

Among the productions of the botanical gardens, ex- 
periment fields, and orchards, every kind of useAil plant 
suited to the latitude are to be found. Their seeds and 
fruit are most carefully, and with great attention to 
purity, preserved fbr sale. I noticed in the immense 
apartment devoted to keeping these in good order, and 
dry, seventy-two varieties of po6toes,—- above fifty 
kinds of wheat — a great variety of oats, barley, rye, 
buckwheat, grass, clover, beets, parsnips, cabbages, 
&c., — ^more than a hundred and fifty kinds of apples, 
two hundred kinds of pears, and other fruits in propor- 
tion. Three hundred kinds of fbrest wood are grown 
in the exotic nursery, and more than a thousand dllTer- 
ent plants flourish in the botanical garden. The scions, 
roots, and seeds ih)m these sources are sold throughout 
the kmgdom, and the income therefirom is not incon- 
siderable. 

The collections for study and illustration, embrace 
soils and manures — perhaps a hundred varieties, chiefly 
from different parts of Wurtemburg — botanical speci- 
mens, plants, seeds, and woods, — ^va^y extensive mine- 
ralogical, geological, palaeontological collections, es- 
pecially rich in every thing illustrating those depart- 
ments of natural history, from all parts of the kingdom- 
zoological, embracing all the species existing in, or 
visiting Wurtemburg — anatomical, of cattle, horses, 
sheep, swine, dogs, cats, and tbwl»—<of teeth for deter- 
mining age— K>f bones likely to become diseased— of 
hoofs with all models of shoes fbr sound and unsound 
limbs; of models of agricultural implements as a class, 
and agricultural architecture of which there are about 
seven hundred specimens; and many other things not 
to be grouped or enumerated without occupying too 
much space. 

The mention of these can give no idea of the order, 
compactness, and adaptation to their end, whjch these 
collections possess. For example, the history of the 
silk work is shown with the aid of glass fkames, con- 
taining the most elaborately prepared anatomical and 
physiological illustrations one can conceive. Much of 
it would require a microscope to see, but it is there. 
In the botanical collections, upon one side of the room 
stands a book-case. Upon taking a volume from the 
shelf, it proves to be a wooden box, overlaid with 
moss, so arranged as at a little distance to resemble an 
elegantly fancy-bound book. Within, on one side is 
the plant, with its leaves and wood, with bark; on the 
other side its fruit, and cross and longitudinal sections 
of the wood. In the depression of the back, a little 
sealed cup of pollen, and a sheet of history of the plant. 
The library was the gift of a prince — at the same time a 
monument of German patience, science, and patronage. 

In addition to these is a collection of apparatus in 
natural philosophy and chemistry. The Technical labo- 
ratory contains the most improved apparatus for the 
manufacture of starch and alcohol from potatoes, suear 
ftt>m beets, vinegar, beer, cider, and silk. It also In- 
cludes the work-shops, in which plows, wagons, and 
every variety of farm instruments are made, together 
with the duplicates of the model collection. 

The Faculty consists of a 

Director, who lectures upon the productions of the 
animal kingdom, and, the general plan of agriculture 
pursued at Hohenheim j 

Professor of Agriculture; 

Prof, of Forest Science, who supervises the fbrest lands 
belonging to the estates. There is in this department 
an Assistant; 

Prof, of Mathematics and Physics; 

Prof, of Chemistry and Natural History; 

Prof, of Technology and Instructor in the Technical 
Laboratory! 



Teacher of Farrieiy; 

Teacher of Field Labor, plowing, hoeing, wpmMB^^ 
&C; 

Teacher of Nursery and Orchard Coltare; 

Teacher of Bfachine Drawing; 

Assistant to the Cashier^ book-keeper, ke. } 

Gardener and Smiths. 

The course of instruction it npon the plan of a Ger- 
man university. The professor gives leetnres which are 
attended as largely or as indiflerently as the ^iMUi«f#« 
please. Bbving decided at tiM eommeneeaMot of a 
term, however, which lectures they will attend, these 
they are required to hear— and at the conclusion of the 
course, to sustain a rigid examination npoa them, and 
the general salject npon which they treat, la order to 
secure their diploma. 

As there are ninety-foor lectures^ wedcly, in wfotcr, 
and eighty-five in summer. It Is obvious that less than a 
three years' course would be imperfect. CMid««Myf, an 
the students are called, are admitted for leas period^^ 
for a term, I think. Their qualifications at milversi* 
ties, before entering, will naturally render some of the 
courses unnecessary. Most of them have completed 
what would be considered a college course, with us, and 
many have completed an university coarse, previous to 
entering. They must be eighteen years of age. The 
practical illustrations of the ferm and its appendages^ 
are witnessed in the course of the year. Manual labor 
of no description is required, though instmction in the 
different kinds of handiwork, is practically received. 

The apparatus for making sngar fh>m beets is put in 
operation once a year, at a fearful expense, to iUutrate 
the art of winning this article of commerce. The 
starch manufecture, alcohol production and distiUatlon, 
and vinegar manufibcture, upon the principles of modem 
organic chemistry, are all conducted in their absolutely 
practical modes, that the candidates may be prepared an 
agents or as directors of large estates^ or as fsrmera 
themselves to carry them forward with profit. 

Tuition is 300 fiorins, or $120, yearly, for foreigners; 
for Wurtemburgers, 100 fl., or ^0. In addition to this 
is a board-bill, amounting to iU>ottl 18 cents daily, in 
some instances less. 

The above remarks apply almost exclusively to the 
theoretical school at Hohenheim. Besides this there is 
a practical — a work school, designed to make skillful 
day-laborers, rather than theoretically grounded £sr- 
mers* The pupils must be not less than seventeen 
years of age. Two hours of 'instruction daily. In the 
winter, and one in summer, are allowed to them, inde- 
pendent of their communication with the director of 
the work. The following is the coarse of instniction 
in this school : — 

1st te rm ' Cattle-breeding, and eheese-manufectnre. 

2d — Sheep breeding and horse-breeding, with atten* 
tion to wool. 

3d — Culture of soils. 

4th— General agriculture, swine-breeding, and fena 
book-keeping. 

5th — Special culture of plants. 

6th — Fruit, grafting, meadows, bees. 

The entire tuition is 100 fl., — 60 for the flrst year, 40 
for the second, and nothing for the third— $40 in all. 

The annual expenses of the institution for the year 
1843, exclusive of appropriations for extra erections, or 
changes of much magnitude which have been provided 
for by the government In all instances, thus fei^—are 

Annual salaries, fl.7,030 

Library, publication, and expenses of sci- 
entific excursions, 

Particular instruction in models, soils, 
plowing, sowing, &c., 

Appropriations to the several departments. 

Great variety of stationary and sundries, . . 



850 



600 

T25 

2,200 



Director and assistants, 5,365 



fl. 16,890 
Expense of the lower school, l,91t 

Total, fl.18,742 

Or, $7466.80 
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With the exception of the extraordinarj expenditure 
for new fixtures, or renewals, or alterations, the pro- 
duce of the ikrm and the income trom the academic de- 
partment equal the expenses of the Institution and the 
entire management of the estate. 

In explanation of the item ** scientific excursions,** it 
should be stated that tours for study and^ obserration, 
of greater or less length, are made by corps of the classes 
In the vacations between the terms. To aid them a sheet 
has been published at Hohenheim, including a notice of 
every feature in agriculture, manufiMtures, collections 
in natural history, localities of roclcs and minerals, 
breweries, vintages, mills, &c., &c. The value of the 
sheet can easily be conceived. 

This system of excursions is a part, perhaps I may 
say, of continental or European education. Apprenti- 
ces, even, are required by law to travel a year before 
they can commence business in Oermany. The students 
of the Polytechnic school of Paris, have travelled over 
repeatedly, I have been informed, the French king- 
dom. 

An early observer of mankind deBerll>e8 his hero as 
•ne who '< had seen much of ciiies and of men.'' In 
Frsnce, oppportunities for observation seem to have 
lost none of their regard, to which aocording to this 
writer of antiquity they are entitled, among those Who 
control more or less the education of Snrope. 

Before me lies a book of 330 pages octavo, illnstn- 
tedby a series of large plates, some twenty iu nnmber, 
embracing a detailed description or Hohenheim, its 
buildings and grounds, and its system of instraction, in 
theory and practice, with a record of almost every item 
of information to be desired concerning the uistitution. 
Beside it lie a pile of statutes, catalogues, farm plans, 
inventories, lecture schemes, &e., he,, all of which I 
could wish for the sake of those interested in grounding 
agricultural institutions in America, were translated Into 
&iglish. 

From these, and what I have observed during two 
days, I have drawn the imperfect account as given 
above. I can but hope, general as It is, that it may be 
of service. 

I should not perhaps neglect mentioning that my 
notes in many particulars record the superior excellence 
of American implements and expedients when com- 
pared with the best I have seen here. An Institution 
enjoying royal patronage, and ftunishedat the outset with 
a royal estate and edifices, should in the course of tweny- 
-seven years, have evolved a system of agricultural edu- 
cation possessing many excellencies. This was the least 
that could have been expected . Notwithstanding all the 
effort bestowed upon improvement, several features im- 
pressed me as imperfect; and yet it is possible that my 
associations in the new world disqualify me in a mea- 
sure for forming an opinion as to what would be pneti- 
cally the best for Germany. I wiU only add that 
the distribution of labor among the fiu:ulty, seemed to 
me to be susceptible of modifleation for the better. 
The Professor of Chemistrry, has botany, mineralogy, ■ 
geology, and zoology, besides the duties of a practic- 
mg physician, (I) entrusted to him. Now if there be 
any one science -pre-eminently at the foundation of ra- 
tional agriculture, it is chemistry; and in view of this, 
tliat the professor of this department should have his 
energies divided upon such a variety of different and 
distantly associated (in some respects certainly) branch- 
es of science, and his efllciency lessened, naturally, in 
proportion, impressed me as a great oversight. In the 
department of chemistry, not a single step towards 
settling the weighty problems for the firmer is being 
taken. I say this with undiminished regard for the 
rare combination of industry, talent, and perseverance 
presiding over the chair of Chemistiy and Natural His- 
tory at Hohenheim. It is impossible that he should do 
more than he doesr 

In general, in the French and German institntions, 
one of the schemes of professional life, is to ftimish fa- 
cilities for scientific advancement. The world is thus 
benefitted, and though the sphere of instruction may 
thereby be more limited, the knowledge imparted will 
be proportionally more profiiond* This featursiy to 



this moment characterizing aeaiMly an inatHution in 
America, is not kept in view In the apportioning of 
duty among the departments of instruction at Hohen- 
heim. Were one to ask what has roused universal at- 
tention in the last twenty years to the subject of direct- 
ing all processes of art by science, and in the last eight 
years of improving agriculture by drawing aid fiiom 
the same source, the answer would come from a few 
professional chairs, where men of capacity, industry, 
and energy, have been provided with conveniences for 
prosecuting scientific research. 

Truly yours, E. N. HonsTonn. 



CULTURE OF CARROTS AND ONIONS. 



Me. Editox— Having had good success in raising 
carrots, onions, &c., I have had a desire to make my 
mode of raising such vegetables public, as it differs In 
some respects from the modes usually practiced in this 
country. But when I considered I was not well skilled 
in writing articles for publication, I was led to hesi- 
tate, until I reflected that language— the vehicle by 
which our ideas are communicated— -may be compared 
to the carriage which conveys the produce of the far- 
mer to market; and when I remembered tnat it matters 
little whether the carriage is constructed with two, 
three, four, or even five wheels; so long as the produce 
is easily, expeditiously, and safsly conveyed, it gave me 
some more confidence. And then again, I received ad- 
ditional encouragement by some remarks of a corres- 
pondent of the Albany Cultivator, who, after speaking 
of the reading of agricultural papers, says: — <«Thte 
reading gives an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the practical experience of flarmers. It is much 
to be desired that more of this class of fivmers could 
be induced to give their views. There is too frequent- 
ly a reluctance to writing. Thu reluctance should be 
overcome. It is not expected that plain fiu*mers should 
always fhune sentences in the style of Itfsr ary writers, 
nor is this necessary — give us ihefaet» in an Intelligible 
manner." And so I am encouraged to proceed. And 
to commence, I will state the amount of carrots and 
onions I obtained, and then some of the means used to 
obtain so large crops. But before proceeding, I will 
remark that I have no doubt that In several respects my 
mode of management may be improved upon. 

Of carrots, I had at the rate of twelve hifiidred nine 
and a half bushels to the acre, large measure, and of 
onions, six Irandred and thirty bushels. 

The land on which thesecrops grew — being of a foil 
middling quality as to richness — ^was plowed early In 
the spring, at a time when the grocmd was in a snfilclent- 
ly dry* state to pulverize. It was then harrowed seve- 
ral times over. Then plowed a second time in such a 
manner as to have no treading of the team upon it. A , 
row of boards to stand upon while sowing the seed, 
was laid down on one side of the ground about to be 
sowed. With a common hay rake, six or seven feet in 
breadth was soon made snfliciently level to sow. *A 
line tutened to two stakes was stretched to mark the 
place where the first row was to be sowed. Then with 
a common garden hoe, a place near one inch deep was 
made for the seeds. The onion seeds were then sowed 
very evenly and expeditiously with a contrivance which I 
will hereafter describe, and covered with the hoe. 
Then the line was moved fifteen inches to mark oat the 
place for the second row. The boards were then mo?ed 
over the row that had been sowed, so that the second 
row could be dug out, sowed and covered as was the 
first. The line was then moved to mark the third row, 
and the boards were also moved over the second one, 
which was already sowed. In this manner I proceeded 
until the whole was finished, and the ground presented 
a beantifiil level and meUow tppemac^ as if a light 
roller had passed over it^ without having the appear- 

* As there is often too mneh rooistnre in land to plow it early in 
the spring ; and is carrottj ooitms, and panneps. need to bo sowed 
eariy, it wonld doobiless, in many eases, be well to ridge the land 
op in the &U. 
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aaos of beiBg tBoddaa downy u it ofUo the CMe when 
men walk upon the ground. The carroti were sowed 
in much the nme meaner w the onioni, with the ex- 
ception thet eighteen inchei ipaee was allowed for the 
rows, initead of fifteen. A mall quantity of plaiter waa 
•owed with the leeds. 

When the carrots and onioni were vpauAeiently high 
to hoe, I commenced>at one end of the rowa, and hoed 
in as Cur 83 I could conveniently reach. Two pieces of 
board, each near three feet longi and (en inches wide, 
were placed in two of the rows I had commenced hoe- 
ing, and which I wished to finish. I then stept on to 
one of the pieces of board, and hoed on as &r as I could 
conveniently reAch ; then stept on to the other board 
in the acfioining row, and hoed an equal distance in that 
row. Then, with my hoe placed against a nail ftstened 
near one end of the board, I moved the board I had jnst 
left, about two feet in advance; then stepped on to it, 
and moved the other board in like manner. Then hoed 
two feet ahead, moved my boards again, and so pro- 
ceeded on to the ends of the rows. This process, al- 
though not quite as expeditious as without bofids, not 
only left the ground in a very mellow state, bnt many 
of the fine lumps were broken which by the common 
method of hoeing would not have been. The land pre- 
sented, after this process, the appearance of having had 
•a roller passed over it, and I think it was better fitted 
to withstand a drouth than it would have been if left in 
a rough state. 

The onions were hoed three tinea; and at each time 
when the ground was in a suAciently dnr state to pul- 
verize. The carrots were hoed in much the same man- 
ner as the onlens, and in addition the ground was 
loosened up between the rowa with a dung fork Just be- 
fore the tops became so lai^e as to prevent such an ope- 
ration. The earth was not heaved up with the fork, 
as is commonly done in preparkig beds for sowing, but 
it was barely loosened by nuning down the fork and 
giving it a pry. Some of your readers will perhaps 
think I am very particular in describing my mode of 
procedure, and to such, if any there are, I would my, 
it was by attending to the small matten as well as the 
large, that, under Providanoe, I was enabled to realise 
so large a result. 

The implement I have referred to for sowing the 
seeds, I will now endeavor to describe. The bottom 
of an old feshioned coSbe pot was knocked out.* The 
pyramidal shaped top was soldered on fest. A hole near 
one third of an inch in diameter was made in the ex- 
treme end of the top for the seeds to run through. The 
whole was then inverted, and a handle near two feet 
long was nailed to one side to hold it by when in use. 
The seeds about to be aowed were thoroughly mixed 
with sand that was dry and had been sifted to free it 
from lumps, small sticks, &c. On account of its sim- 
plicity and cheapness; on account of the even and sars 
manner in whieh it distributes the seeds, and on account 
of its being well adapted for sowing short rows as well 
as long ones, it is well calculated for extensive use. 

I will also describe a simple, cheap and useftd instru- 
ment I used to dig my carrots and parsnepe. It was 
made out of a piece of large sized wagon tire about 
fifteen inches in length. One end was &arpened, and 
the other slit down near three and a half inches. The 
part on one aide the slit was left straight to be inserted 
in the handle. The part on the other side was turned 
down horizontally, to place the foot upon when the in- 
strument was in use. With one of these implements, a 
man will dig, in a given time, one quarter more of pars- 
neps or carrots than he could with a common spade. 
ScmIMbs, Dmi., 1845. 8. 8. G. 



DESCWmON Of A MOUNTCD STONE-BOAT. 



long, into which liame a tongne suitable for oxen or 
horses, as the ease may be» then borrow the forwanP 
wheela from your lumber wagon, and place them on 
the long axle, and you have the '< movements'* finished. 
Then take stone-boat plank of the usual form and bolt 
the hind ends fest to the afuCsr iids of the short axle; 
pin a piece of scantling aaroes the forward ends, into 
the center of which drive a strong iron staple and con- 
nect it by the swivel to the under side of the long 
axle. The reason why the forward axletree is longest, 
is, to give room for the wheels in Uiraing. The above 
combines in a great measure the advantages of a cart 
and stone-boat, viz., ease of draft and fecility of load* 

ing. HlOHLiJCPBB. 



Takb a stick 8 by 4 inches, and 4 feet long, on 
whieh place a pidr of strong wheels, 18 inches in di- 
ameter. Take another axle, 4 by six inches, 6 feet 

<» By the by , I do not ase eoflbe, as I 4mb t»-anlesi ia siek- 
— —; nntiscssssiy, and to aaay, bortfel driok. 



Editoe op trb CiTLTXVATon — ^Pcrhaps It may not 
be uninteresting to jrou to hear a few particulars regard- 
ing some experiments which I have made in growing 
certain kinds of wheat, that have recently attracted so 
much notice in Europe^ and more particularly in fiig- 
land. Among the most celebrated growers of wheat ia 
Col. Le Contenr. This geatleman has particularly re- 
commended three kinds, called by him the Bellevue 
Talavera, the Jesaey Dantzic, and the Downy White. 
Ool. Le Coutanr waa kind enough to send to me in « 
letter, a small qusatity of each of these sorts of wheat 
before I left England. I obtained also, in London, a 
small quantity of the Victoria Wheat, which Sir Robert 
Ker Porter introdneed feomCaraeeas, in South America, 
and which was fevorably spoken of by Humboldt. I 
llkewiee procured some of the Whittington White 
Wheat, brought originaUy from Switzerland. AU these 
I sowed in September, 1843. The following winter de- 
stroyed all the plants of the Jersey Dantzic, and nearly 
all those of the Bellevue Talavera, and the Downy 
White. Those howaver» of the Victoria and Whitting- 
ton wheats survived the frottM of that inclement sesaon. 
At harvest a few ears only of the Bellevue Talavera 
and the Downy White were obtained. The crop of the 
Victoria and Whittington wheats was pretty good, but 
each crop was rather late in coming to maturity, and 
each was therefore afibeted with the rust, and the grain 
was shnmk. 

The seed of each sort thus obtained was rown in Sep- 
tember, 1844. The wheat plants stood the whiter very 
well; the Bellevue Talavera not appearing on this oc- 
casion to sollbr to any perceptible extent. At the l^r- 
vest of the present year, the crop of Victoria wheat 
was very good. The Whittington was not so good. 
The Bellevue Talavera yielded remarkably well; Cor 
although a very small quantity of seed was scattered 
thhily over a space three yards by four, measuring 
twelve superficial square yards, yet the product amount- 
ed to about three quarts, which was at the rate of near- 
ly thirty-eight bushela per aci«. I may add that no 
manure was applied to the land, but it had been merely 
fellowed after a crop of oats; and on each side of it, 
Mediterranean wheat grew, which might yield a pro- 
duct not exceeding twenty bushels per acre. The ber- 
ry of the Bellevue Talavera wheat is white and large, 
with a thin skin; its straw is sufiiciently strong and not 
too long; and it does not shell out when allowed to ra- 
main uncut after it is folly ripe; but in addition to theae 
good qualities, it has the desirable property of ripening 
very early,-— more early, indeed, than any other de- 
scription of wheat grown in this part of the Pnited 
States. It Is consequently lem liable to be affected 
with niat. The Bellevue Talavera wheat, therefore, 
is probably destined, when perfectly acclimated, to 
become a valuable acquisition to the iarmer of thia 
country. Moreover, according to Col. Le Couteur^ 
experience, the Bellevue Talavera wheat will, emt$ria 
marUmtf yield mnch more per acre than the best kinda 
of ia» gH«h wheat. Hence it willbe obvious that it ia 
of primaiy importance for formers to make a Judlciooa 
selaetion hi r^;ard to the sorts of wheat which they 
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coltiyate, for if Col. Le Coutear's statement is to be 
reelied upon^ and there is not the remotest cause to 
doubt his veracity, some sorts of wheatwill, simply be- 
cause they are naturally more productive, yield such an 
additiomd amount of produce as will more than re- 
munerate the farmer for the labor of cultivation. 

H. R. 
Vari€kf Stmea comtty, M F., JRio., 1845. 
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Thb writer has read yoor article on this sobrfect, and 
■0 fiur as it regards planti in a state of nature he has no 
doubt of its correctness. 

The humus produced by the decomposition of the 
trees and leaves of the fbrest, serves as a manure for the 
production of future forests—or rather as an absorber of 
ammonia for the benefit of fbture forests; and the de- 
eompoeition of grasses, operates in the same way for 
the production of future crops of grass. 

There is no donbt that wheat if sown on a suitable 
eoil, and left unmolested, would reprodnco itself for 
«ges; but my belief is it would degenerate, and thus 
Unally, the grain would not be largvr or heavier than 
that of che«. 

Wheat is Ibund as a grass in Sicily, growing in the 
highways by the sides of fonees; but it is a stunted 
plant, and its seeds are said not to be larger than those 
of timothy. 

Cultivation improves most plants, (the apple, the 
peach, and the plum^ for example,) and roots and grain 
among the rest. 

The grains Inquire animal manures to bring them to 
perfection, and they flourish only about the residences 
of men, where they receive the ammonia produced 
by the wine of men and of beasts. Wheat, with no 
other manure than the decomposition of its stem, its 
leaves, and its grain, would flourish, and bring forth 
finit, probably to the amount of a few bushels to the acre ; 
bat this would not answer the purposes of the cultiva- 
tor. He must have a large crop' of fine wheat, contain- 
ing a large quantity of gluten. This he cannot obtain 
on the best of soils, without imparting to the plant at 
least double the quantity of manure it would obtain 
from the atmosphere and from the decomposition of 
the plant of the previous year, the fruit of grain except- 
ed. What then does he do? 

By fallowing he destro}^ all vegetation whatever, 
turns up the soil and exposes it to the atmosphere, 
loosens it and renders it porous, so as to become as it 
were a sponge, to absorb the carbonic acid and ammo- 
nia from water and the atmosphere, and in addition to 
this he buries within the soil animal matter which con- 
tains ammonia in a fixed state, and which by the ap- 
plication of water becomes soluble as the plant requires 
it, and he keeps it there by a top dressing of gypsum — and 
which is constantly absorbing more from rain water. 

This is the state of the land when it receives the 
grain. The plant has the benefit of the ammonia be- 
fore it puts forth its leaves, and by its roots it derives 
nutriment from the same source until it attains maturi- 
ty. By this process the cultivator, instead of obtaining 
a few grains from one, obtains an hundred Ibid, In qua* 
lity equal, and often superior to that sown; and here I 
apprdiend is the great benefit derived from cultivation, 
and the application of animal and other manures. The 
cultivator carries off the grain, and so far robs the soil, 
and even if he should restore all the rest of the p^t^^ he 
must make up the deficiency by other manures. 

Still it is not to be denied, that the straw of wheat, if 
^plied lightly as a top dressmg, would prove a valua- 
ble manure for wheat. That straw contains potash, 
soda, lime, magnesia, alumina, silica, sulphuric ^id, 
phosphoric acid, and clilorine, all of which are neces- 
sary for the production oJT.the new plant, and it would 
be absurd to contend that it would not be benefited by 
its application. 

So &r fh>m douig this, the writer know» it would prove 
a valuable auxiliary — and with the aid of a barrel of 



manure hs Is now preparing, which will cost not to 
exceed $2, he confidently believes he can manure sn 
aore of wheat land sufficiently to produce a foil crop of 
first rate wheat, tfhd he will not say that by the same 
manure^ he cannot at all times, and every ye^, produce 
good crops of wheat on the same land. If so, the dis- 
covery may produce a new era in the agriculture of the 
United States. The experiments of the next season 
will test the correctness of his theory. 

A FABiisa or Toupkivs Govhtt. 

P. S. His new manure will piove equally valuable 
for other grain crops, graas, and roots, and he believes 
also for caney cotton, and tobacco. 



EXPERmENT WITH.OUANO. 



Ma* EDiToa— Let ine occupy a small space in your 
paper to clear up the diAculties in which my aziide 
upon the cflbct of guano, in your November Jiumber> 
seems to be involv«l» Your eorrespomient, J. B. C, 
says that it is not sufficiently definite, and he roqnests 
the modus operandi of n^r experimenla. I most con- 
feoi to the truth of some of Jds remarks, though I will 
not allow that my oase, and that of the old lady giving 
a gtuile to good indigo, are altogether alike, for he ad- 
mits that my eommnnieation fiunished him a hint, 
when surely, the old lady's necipe contained not etfen 
thai. 

I did not keep memorandums of the eases, as I had 
no intention of oommnnicating them for publicati(m, 
and certainly should not heve felt anthoriaed in doing 
it,, had not the effect been so astonishing. Upon one 
experiment I slvmld hanlly think of baaing an opinion, 
and neither i^on two ought mneb reliance to be placed. 
A variety of experimenis, under dilforeiit ciroumstan- 
ees, can oaiy give a wre teat of our applications} still I 
think my experiments are entitled to some coosidera- 
tion> taking the fact into account that other vines and 
rose bushes situated exactly similar, presented m> strikmg 
« contrast. 

Of gttsno, I took Arm pounds, wirich was mixed with 
four parU earth, making, say twenty-five poiinds. In 
this state it remained one day, or twenty-four hoars, 
when I dug in about the rose, which is in a half gallon 
pot, perhaps four or five table q>oonsful. I afterwards, 
in three or four weeks, applied a tea spoonfol or so of 
pure guano, being careful that it did not eonm in con- 
tact with the plant, whieh has a stem half an inch 
through, and is two feet high. 

In the case of the vine, I dug about the loots to the 
dc#tb of a foot, into whieh I scattered the mixture, 
covering up with ordinary earth. The main stem of this 
vine, is two inehesend a half thftmgh, and spreads its 
branehca each way fifteen or twenty feet. 

These appUcatians were made the latter part of 
April or fose part of May. I might add that dnrhig the 
warm, dry weather in sommer, I threw about this vine 
a good vuukj pails of,water, (I would like to aay how 
many, but nnfortnnately cann.) This was done more 
for the purpose of diatribnting the guano than with any 
other olidect, though I am under the impression that 
such waterings are very good alt any time, but more es- 
pecially if there has been a lack of rain, and I wanted 
(o Bee what effiict these means together would have. 
How for each eontributed lo produce the result men- 
tioned, I leave to J. B. C, ami others interested, to de- 
termilw. I shall, however, follow up my experimentf 
MIQtheryear, being quite convinced that guano is a 
most eapital liBrtiiiaer, and well adapted to the uses of 
a gaMlen or green-house. 

I hope the above explanation will satislff your ^ defi- 
nite *' loving correspondent, and ewdile him to get at 
the substance of the « iumL» A. T. 

BnoMyn, Dec 25, 1845. 



Impcbtation of Stock. — The ship Independence 
lately arrived at Boston, brought four cows and seven 
sheep consigned to Hon. Daniel Websteb, and these 
have been sent to Marshfield. 
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FRBSBBVAT1DH OP WOODLABniy fto. 



Mb. Tuckeb — There are two jilting causes from 
which we of the northern and eastern states hare reason 
at some fiiture time, to anticipate a scarcity of timber 
for fhel» fencings and building purposes. One of these, 
arises from the increasing demand which is constantly 
arising from a variety of causes, and sweeping over 
our groves and mountains, until they, the latter at least, 
exhibit appearances but little more inviting than were 
those of Sampson when shorn of his beautifinl locks, for 
like his, their strength and glory has departed, not 
to be sure, by the wily hand of a coquettish Delilah, 
but through the everlasting influence of a rwlff MoiMy 
getting propensity. What a strange doctrine that, 
which appears so universally prevalent, that whatever 
can be turned to cash from the farm, must be so turned, 
without even risking an inquiry whether the &rm is to 
be impoverished by the transaction ornot; and what is 
a ikrm worth without a timber lot? Any one who has 
any experience in fiurm management, can solve that ques- 
tion from continued experience. And yet, ao very re- 
gardless are very many of the wants of their successors, 
with regard to foel and timber, that they will avail them- 
selves of every opportunity to sell their best trees *' in 
quantities to suit purchasers," *' tor cash," at any time 
and at all times, though by so doing they may diminish 
the real value of their farms at an irrecovermble rate. 

But there is another cause why we feel warranted in 
apprehending a deficiency in mod lots. This is im- 
plied in the known tact that vast amounts of woodlands 
are now subject to a double tax. They must not only 
Aimish ftiel for the fire and timber for the turn, and 
occasionally some of both for market, bat they must 
also submit to heavy drafts for pasturage, so that no new 
shoots are permitted to start and take the place of 
trees removed, and in consequence, grass comes in, and 
the remaining timber grows sickly, and in a short time 
begins to die, and then, the sooner the land is cleared 
the better. 

Now we hold that woodlands are profitable invest- 
ments, and will be as long as men build houses or 
fences, or so long as the increasing numbers of fiMstories 
or steam engines are throwing off their heavy or con- 
tinual columns of smoke in every direction. And, if 
profitable, then they are worthy of protection and eco- 
nomical management. 

By protection we mean keeping out of them all kinds 
pf stock, whether quadruped or biped, which is calcu- 
lated to keep down the growth of young stuff, and this 
wiU embrace cattle, sheep, and horses. By bipeds we 
mean certain vagrant animals, who, though they move 
on two feet instead of four, are nevertheless endowed 
with sensibilities but little above the brute craation, 
and seek no better livelihood than rambling over their 
neighbor's premises, and falling, peU-mell upon every 
chestnut and walnut tree that comes within their reach, 
and disfiguring and frequently ruining their ftitnre 
growth by their lordly prowlings. The last class of 
these animals, as thousamis will attest, are* the most an- 
noying, for while good fences will secure horses, hogs, 
sheep, and cattle, neither good fences, good laws, gooil 
mora^, or good breeding, offer any impediment to 
them. 

We have adopted, for a few years past, a plan of ma- 
naging woodlands which ao fer commends itself so fa- 
vorably, that we are not only disposed to continue it, 
but present it to the notice and consideration of others. 

In the first place, we do not design to have a hoof 
enter upon the premises for any purpose except to draw 
off the ftiel and timber for the current year. We have 
done so since 1842, and the consequence is, a new 
g^wth has shot up most luxuriantly, where there was 
none before, and which promises in a few years to form 
a beautiful wood-lot. 

In the next place, we cut clean as we go, a practice 
which possesses the following recommeniiuions, viz: 
Commence on the part of the wood-lot most distant 
from your dwelling, and clear what you need for your 
year's supply. Then yon have occasion for your path 



or paths in that part of your premises no ftirther, an* 
they with the rest of the land will grow a new sun>I. 
of timber, and thereby you will save the use of lan^ 
Next year commence on the forther side again^ and con 
tinue doing so. Then, you will yearly be bringing yoi - 
work nearer home, and the quantity of land occupied b 
paths will be diminishing every year, until yon gi- 
over the whole ground. You will also get an evc« 
growth of timber by so doing, an attainment that ea: 
never be reached by the old process of taking a tre . 
here and another there, to each of which you nn» 
have a (perhaps new) path, and in the fell of whici 
you will be almost certain to break down a quantity of 
young and thrifty Umber, which will amomt almost U 
clearing. 

Where any one goes into woodlands and selects treei 
for chopping, he leaves such as remain— and which ar» 
perhaps poorly fitted to stand the merciless blasts ol 
winter, more exposed to pelting winds and the sever* 
influence of frost, which are often fetal in their efiecti 
upon tall and thrifty trees left under their influence, 
while the young growth starting up under circumstan- 
ces to meet such exposure, becomes its own protector, 
by preparyig for itself trunk and branchea befitting the 
circumstances attending it. 

Now, I am very well aware, that after all that has 
been or can be said in fevor of this mode of proceeding, 
that many will be ready to raise their hands in wonder 
and cry loudly against it. I know very well that it 
looks bad to see a comer cleared out of a man's wood- 
lot. It is a sight I would never wish to have sadden 
my eyes on any other consideration than that of seeing 
it grow up again. Then I know, the plea will come 
up, that it will take the timber that has not yet vege- 
tated, so long to grow to a size fit for the axe. Not 
so long, by the by, where this mode of operation i^ 
pursu^, taking value into consideration, as when the 
old method is pursued, for the same number of corda of 
the same kinds of wood grown after our system, will 
be worth more than that grown in the half cleared 
woodlands of the old system, for it will be of a firmer, 
more compact grain, and of coarse possess a greater 
weight. But I have said enough. Those disposed will 
try the experiment for themselves, and to those who 
are not, additional words are useless. 

Yours truly, W. Bacow. 

Bichmond, Mmu,, Nov. 18, 1845. 



POSTS UPHEAVED BY THK FROST. 



We observe post fence in certain spots to rise up, an 
nually more and more, until after a few years, swint 
can creep under; and it often leans so much that prop*, 
become necesssry to prevent it from fidling. No^ 
what is the cause of this upheaval? 

On examining, we find that these gfioim are wetter, anu 
the ground more spongy than the other parts of the 
line. Well, what then? Why, in severely cold wea- 
ther, the wet surface freezes, fastening round the post y 
solid cake, under which is applied the great power of 
water, expanding into ice; and the fence is lifted 
up. The intensity of the frost, and the looseneaa— or 
wetness of the rround, will determine the amount of 
upheaval, which may be one or more inches of a win- 
ter. Perhaps indeed the post may fall back a little 
when it thaws f but it seldom if ever slides back to the 
bottom of the hole; and is sure to take a new start up- 
wards in the following winter. 

In these Insurrectionary movements, several posts 
are commonly concerned together: and the best way 
that I have found to reduce them, is to strike with a 
beetle only a fiw strokes at a time on the head of each, 
so that the fence shall not be racked by driving too 
fer at once. When thoroughly driven back, the opera- 
tion may not need to be repeated in less than two or 
three years. 

It would be the better and cheaper way however, to 
prevent all such risings in future by filling up the holes 
with §oUd earth ; and thoroughly pounding or ramming 
down every new layer of two or three inches in thick 
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BCM. All tofty muekyy or fpongj loll ihoald be re- 
Jceted. Nothing better than hard-pan can be obtained 
for this purpote— at least a miztnre of gravel or small 
stones through the eaKh> is desirable. With these pre- 
cautions, we should have no trouble even in mwoUs for 
the posts even there would stand in dry^ Arm, solid 
•arth. D* T. 

Casfnga eoiMl^ 12 mo^ 20., 1845. 



BBSBDIHO AMD BEABiaa ROOK* 



Iir the breeding and rearing of domestic animals, 
there can be no doubt that the application of physiological 
principles would be productive of advantage. The 
more perfectly the farmer understands the habits, or- 
ganization, and fuDctioni of his animals, with the more 
certainty can he produce from them any specific results — 
the better will he know how to keep his stock in health 
or to cure the diseases with which they may be attack- 
ed—and by becoming familiar with the plilosophy of 
the hereditary transmission of qualities, he will learn 
how to improve his flocks and herds so that they shall 
possess the characteristics which wUl best fit them for 
their destined uses. 

A late number of the Journal of the Royal Agricultu^ 
nd Society, contains a '* Prize Essay on JCat and Mut- 
ds,^ by W. F. Kaekeek, veterhnry surgeon, kc, in 
which are some excellent observations, particularly ap- 
plicable to the breeding and rearing of neat cattle. In 
relation to the improvement of the fattening tenden- 
cies of the breed, it is remarked that— 

** By pursuing the system of breeding from fiitted ani- 
mals or thoee having a great tendency to fatten, fune- 
Hon must react on organizaiUm, and at last those quali- 
ties become, not only increased, but fixed in the race.' 
By function reacting on organization, is meant — when 
an organ, as the lungs, for instance, becomes diminish- 
ed in consequence of not performing its natural func- 
tion, and the disposition to accumulate ftt is thereby 
produced— the diminished structure is very likely to be 
reproduced in the progeny of an animal so affected; 
hence the rtaaian; and If the same system be pursued, 
particularly in breeding from the nearest aflinities, 
this effect will be more speedily produced. It is in this 
manner that the greatest improvements have been made 
in our native breeds from time to time — in the Bhort- 
Homs and improved Long-Horns — in the improved 
Herefords and Devons. The history of those breeds 
Sttflleiently proves this. The dam of Hubback, the sire 
of the [improved] Short-Homed race, became so fkt that 
she soon ceased to breed, and her son, having the same 
tendency, was useful as a bull but a very short period. 
This was also the ease with Bolingbroke and several of 
Mr. Collings* best bulhi. The two cows of Mr. Tomp- 
kins, Uottte and Pigton^ the originators of the improved 
Herefords, were selected In consequence of their extra- 
ordinary tendency to become &t; and the whole secret 
of Bakewell, as to the method which he pursued 
to establish the [improved] Long-Homed cattle and 
the New Leicester sheep lay here." 

<« There is, (continues Mr. K.,) a delicacy of fomi 
and a refinement of tone which characterize animals 
bred in this manner, and they acquire early maturity; 
their bone and muscle are more quickly developed and 
are soon ripe, because they sooner become old. In a 
wild state and without reference to the wants of man, 
we diould consider these qualities as a progress towards 
deterioration; and so they are, since the animals suffer 
by the change — but man gains an improvement. It 
will be shown however, before we conclude, that by 
carrying this system of breeding too Cur in many instan- 
ces man has also become a very considerable loser." 

in regard to the external signsor points of early matu- 
rity, and a natural tendency to produce hi or musclCj 
the following excellent observations are given : — 

«<The first token which a grazier wiU make use of, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the feeding properties 
of an ox. Is technically ifu ioueh—^ criterion second to 
■one, inasmuch as a thick, hard, unyielding hide indi- 



cates a bad feeder, and an unprofitable animal. A thin, 
papery-feeling hide, covered with thin hair indicates 
the very reverse of the former, as such ap animal will 
speedily CUten, but will not carry much muscle; at the 
same time it indicates a delicate constitution. This 
quality is produced in animals by great refinement in 
breeding, and especially by breeding from animals near 
of blood; in doing so we should remember that we are * 
deviating flrom the natural characters, in a point con- 
nected with hardiness of constitution. Tlie perfect 
touch hi a feeding animal will be found with a thick 
loose skin, floating as it were on a layer of soft (at, yield- 
ing to the least pressure, and springiag back to the touch 
of the finger like a piece of thick chamois-leather. This 
token indicates hardiness of constitution and a capability 
of carrying plenty of muscle as well as a sufilciency of 
&t. The physiological history of these tokens Is as 
follows: — The cutis, or true skin, is tliat portion of 
the external integuments ttom which leather Is manu- 
factured; and is much more dense and elastic in some 
breeds than in others. Its external surface lies in con- 
tact with a layer of cellular tissue which intervenes be- 
tween it and the muscle. This cellular tissue contains 
a larger or smaller amount of fat cells; and the mellow 
feel which is fouml in some animals arises (h>m the re- 
siliency or springing back of the cellular tissue in 
which the hi Is deposited, on being touched. Where 
there is much < mellowness * in a lean animal, it arises 
from the free circulation of the blood-vessels through 
the mesh-work; and where there is a hard feel. It arises 
ttom the cellular membrane participating In the hard- 
ness of the hide, and therefore being less capable of 
dilitation by the interstitial deposit. 

« SnaUnesa qf bane is another indication of early ma- 
turity, since it must be evident that a breed of animals 
that will attain their ftill size of bone at an early age, 
will be a much more profitable breed to the grazier 
than one of slower growth. 

« The 9ize of the head of an ox affords another indi- 
cation of a capacity to carry fkt in an eminent degree. 
When the head of the bull approaches to the narrow 
elongated form of the female, he will be extremely do- 
cile, but he will have lost much of his masculine cha- 
racter, and his stock will not carry much muscle. 

'< The eare should be thin— coarse ears being a cer- 
tain sign of a coarse breed. 

« The home should be fine— a coarse and thick horn 
being an indication of an ill-bred animal. Wherever 
there is a tendency in a breed to thick and coarse hides, 
the horns are generally formed coarse and thick also. 

** A tUa neck is another indication of a delicate breed, 
either In bulls or rams; a thick neck, on the contrary, 
indicating large muscles and a good constitution. Pro^ 
portion is another sign or token by whicb to judge of 
the disposition of animals to carry a fiur proportion of 
muscle. There should always be a proportionate union 
of length, depihy and thUkneea; no matter what the 
weight or size of the animal may be, these properties 
are indispensable, if the breeder's object is to obtain the 
greatest weight of meat on the most valuable points. 

''Hie immense difference in the size of the different 
breeds of cattle or horses is beyond our control. Al- 
though man has produced wonders even in this respect. 
Generally speaking they assume a certain character, de- 
pendent on the food which they obtain — for where 
food is abundant they are found of a large size; and 
where deficient, they are found of a diminutive breed. 
But this trath holds good only as regards the different 
races and not the individuals, for were we to breed the 
Shetland pony on the best Lincoln pastures, it would 
take many hundred successive generations before his 
race would approximate to the size of the breeds that 
are natural to this distriot." 

In the rearijigdepartwunt, Mr. Karkeck thinks « there 
is a great deal of mismanagement, even among our best 
breeders." He alludes to the practice of rearing ani- 
mals, bulls particularly, without exercise, confined to 
narrow llmita and fed on stimulating fbod — a practice 
which he deprecates, as tending to weaken the consti- 
tution and muscular vigor of the race,— although it is 
admitted that it may promote the secretion of fat, and in- 
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duce early maturity. " But," he obaerres, " however 
desirable these qualities may be, depend on it, there are 
others of an opposite character which are also to l>e at- 
tended to— these are weight of muscle, and the capa- 
bility of propagaUng their race — to produce all of 
which quite a different system must be adopted. There 
• is a certain amount of exercise which muscles require 
to encourage their proper deyelopment and growth, 
that nerer can possibly be obtained by a young animal 
confined in this manner. The degree of activity in the 
nutrition of muscles depends in a great measure upon 
the use that is made of them; and thus we find that any 
set of muscles in continual employment jondergoes a 
great increase in size and vigor, whilst those tlut are 
disused lose their firmness and diminish in bullr. Cat- 
tle require not such exercise as would harden the mus- 
cular fibre, but just so much as would keep the animal 
in a healthy state and prevent those enormous accu- 
mulations of fid which so frequently disfigure and so 
materially injure our very best breeds of cattle." 

Mr. K. advises that — « During the first two years, as 
long as the weather will permit, the young bull should 
be allowed to range in the meadows [or pastures;] and 
when the autumn advances, and it becomes necessary to 
house him, we would recommend that the house or shed 
should be attached to a straw-yard, into which he may be 
occajionally turned during the mild days of winter." 

In relation to the rearing of store cattle, Mr. Kar- 
keck remarks that the same care is not required as has 
been recommended for breeding ones; <<but even in 
this case," he says, << it may be worth the farmer's no- 
tice to be acquainted with the hci that nearly the 
whole of the fleshy part of an animal, which will 
afford any profit to him, is assimilated chiefly du- 
ring the period of its growth." Thus, he thinks, « it 
diould be the object of the former to force his stock on, 
during the period of their growth with such kind of 
food as will produce the largest quantity of muscle at 
the least expense." 

In the commencement of this article, we spoke in 
terms of general i^probation of Mr. Karkeek*s essay ; 
but on one or two points we are compelled to believe 
that practical observation conflicts with his views. It 
will be noticed that he speaks of small lungs as fa- 
voring the aecumulatioB of fat — an idea which we 
think was first publicly put forth by Professor Playfair, 
in a lecture before the Council of the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Society in 1842. 

The importance of this subject justifies its being con- 
sidered at some length. The theory alluded to seems 
to be founded in the fact that carbon, which is one of 
the elements of fat, and without which fat cannot be 
formed, is disengaged iVom its combinations in the 
blood, and i» thrown out of the system in the act of 
respiration; or to explain the process more in detail, 
the venous blood which comes back to the heart is load- 
ed with carbon, and this on being sent to the lungs by 
the heart's action, it there enters into combination with 
the oxygen of the air which is inhaled, and forms with 
it carbonic acid — the latter being expelled from the 
lungs in the act of expiration. 

From this, the idea seems to be entertained that if 
the carbon of the blood is not consumed in respiration, 
it may remain In the system and be converted to fat, 
&c. In other words, the theory is, that the less the 
consumption of carbon by respiration, the greater will 
be the accumulation of fat from the food consumed. 
Prof. Playfair even went so for as to say in the lecture 
referred to, that — « if two pigs bad the same quantity 
of food, and one had lungs of double the size of the 
other, that pig would only appropriate half as much of 
its food in the form of &t." 

But in adopting the above theory, have all the im- 
portant functions of the lungs been duly considered? 
It is admitted by physiologists that venous blood is 
charged with matter which renders it no longer capa- 
ble of affording support to the system — it is in a degree 
poisonous. Hence nature has provided a means of pu- 
rifying it, and restoring its life-supporting properties. 
The lungs constitute the laboratory for perlbrming this 
purification, and it is reasonable that in proportion to 



! their development and ft-ee action, will be the perlbr- 
tion of the process. Here the noxious portion of the 
blood is taken away and its place supplied by a sub- 
stance which qualifies the remainder to nourish and 
invigorate the system. 

Is it not certain also, that the fhll action of the hrngv 
and a free inhalation of oxygen are essential to the 
proper action of the digestive organs? The imperfect 
digestion of animaU having weak lungs, indicates this; 
and it is well known that animals in which f^ has accu- 
mulated to neh a dcgne that the lirngt are eompreMed, 
and their inflation prevented, are able to digest bnt a 
small quantity of food, and their increase in weight is 
likewise very small. 

It is proper to remark that many distinguished phy- 
siologists do not agree with Prof. Playfair in relation 
to the point under consideration. Br. Cline says — " an 
animal with large lungs is capable of converting more 
food into nourishment, and has, therefore, a greater 
aptitude to fotten." With this Mr. Youatt also agrees. 
« On the soundness and capacity of the chest," (observes 
Mr. Y.,) ''depend the size and power of the important 
organs it contains — the heart and the longs; and in 
proportion to their size, is the power of converting 
fooil into nourishment." In another place he remarks 
in reference to the ox — " the broad open breast implies 
both speed and strength, and aptitude to fatten. A nar- 
row chested animal can never be useful either £or work 
or grazing." 

Mr. Read, a veterinary surgeon of high distinction, 
also dissents from the theory of Playfair. He says: — 

" I do not agree with Dr. Lyon Playfair that the lungs 
must of necessity be small when an animal first begins 
to fotten ; but as the fottening process goes on the in- 
ternal cavity of the chest becomes smaller, the action 
of the heart weaker, and the lungs diminish in size in 
a regular gradation, from various causes; first, from 
limited expansion; second, ttom absorption and by 
pressure of the surrounding parts; and lasUy, from qui- 
etude never allowing their due inflation which the act 
of depasturation affords." 

In support of the supposition that animals with large 
lungs do not fotten well. Dr. Playfoir mentions that 
horses have large lungs and are nearly destitute of fot. 
On this Mr. Read remarks: — 

« I well know, and not speculatively, that horses, if 
fed on meal and potatoes, or tumeps, quickly and rapid- 
ly make fot," And he states fujther that on open- 
ing those which have died in consequence of having 
been put suddenly to work after being kept on this kind 
of food, he has « found them loaded with fat." 

Another veterinarian, (Mr. Sparrow',) writes — ''on 
the form and size of the chest depend the soundness, 
strength, and health of the animal. A capacious chest 
will afford room to well-expanded lungs; and in pro- 
portion to their expansion will they convert a given 
quantity of blood into a vital arterial fluid, and contri- 
bute to the nourishment of the frame." 

For our own part we do not think the theory that 
animals which have naturally small lungs are most dis* 
posed to fotten, is sustained by practical observation. 
The external form, the roundness and capacity of chest, 
which those animals possess which are commonly most 
disposed to fatten, certainly indicates a corresponding 
internal structure or large vital organs; and indeed 
whenever we have had the ^opportunity of examining 
such animals internally, we have always found the longs 
comparatively large unless when the animal has been 
fiilly fattened. We readily admit that those animals 
which at the time of being sladghtered, are found to 
have accumulated fot In an extraoMinary degree, usualiy 
have small lungs, heart, &c. ; but we feel confldent they 
become small during the ph>cess of fattening, as de- 
scribed in the quotation above made fh>m Mr. Read. 

But even if it were demonstrated that small lungs an 
most conducive to the formation of fot, it would by 
no means follow, that it would be wise for the former 
to breed cattle with this organizktion. The animals 
must be capable of exertion — ^they must be able to pro- 
cure their food by grazing, often in situations requiring 
considerable muscnkr itrengtti and aetivity— they may 
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be reqnirid tp dnw tbf plow and perftmn other &m- 
Uborfr— and they mut possess a hardiness of constitu- 
tion tliat wlU adapt them to the climate in which theyr 
are placed. AU will admit that for these purposes the 
blood should be properly decarbonized, that it may re- 
ceive from the atmosphere a due portion of that life- 
giving principle which alone can insure the health of 
the system, or inflise into it power and energy to per- 
form strong muscular action — effects which can be pro- 
duced only with a full development, soundness, and 
healthy action of the organs of respiration* This point, 
upon which physiologists are agreed, is so abundantly 
supported by experience and observation as to render 
any further attempt at Illustration unnecessary* 

That a tendency to £Uteo readily and to any desirable 
extent, is not incompatible with strength of constitu- 
tion and muscular vigor, is practically demonstrated in 
certain breeds of eattle--« striking example being fur- 
nished by the JTytoet, or West-Highland cattle of Scot- 
land. In hardiness and activity, these cattle, according 
to the accounts given of them, are scarcely surpassed by 
the bufisdoes of our western prairies; yet it is the opin- 
ion of many whose experience well qualifies them to 
judge, that their &ttening properties are not exceeded 
by any other race; and the superior quality of their 
beef, in the markets where it is known, is universally 
admitted. We do not mean to say that these or any 
other animals, acquire lat to a great extent while in 
very active or laborious exercise ; but we refer to them as 
showing that a constitutional ability to perform or en- 
dure all that can reasonably be required of cattle, is not 
inconsistent with good fattening qualities. 

In a future number we propose to make some re- 
marlcs on the subject of breeding from near affinities^ or 
the <' in-and'in " system as it is called, which has been 
referred to in the remarks we have quoted Irom Mr. 
Karkeck. 



THE DAIRY— BUTTER MAKING. 



LuTHEB Tdckeb, £s^. — ^I euclosc an extract from 
a report on butter, made to the R. I. Society for the 
ISncouragement of Domestic Industry. If you think it 
worth inserting in your valuable paper, let it appear as 
early as possible. The rock salt must go up this win- 
ter, to avoid the heavy canal tolls, and the small white 
oak kegs must be contracted for soon. Half the winter's 
butter used in Rhode Island comes from the state of 
New- York, and its price is diminished from four to s!x 
eents a pound by the use of fiaiina salt. This is a heavy 
tax on the fiurmer. 

Butter made agreeably to the following directions 
sells in the Providence market readily — in large 100 lb. 
kegs, at 25 cents per lb. If in the small kegs, of from 25 
to 50 lbs., it brings from 25 to 27 cts. The same but- 
ter salted with New-York salt, would only be worth 
fh)m 19 to 22 cents per lb., — and by the first of April 
it would be bitter and rancid. Your salt is not preser- 
vative; it will not answer for beef, pork, or fish. Why 
should it be used for so delicate an article as butter. 
Its bitter taste, and its easy solution in damp air, are no 
objections to its use for cheese. 

Stephen H. Smitii. 

amUhfiOd, (R. /.) X)ee. 23, 1845. 



BUTTER MAKING. 

Milk Apabtmevts, fcc.—The milk cellar should be 
deep, well ventUated, and dry; the bottom covered 
with stone flagging. Well rammed clay is preferable 
to bricks, as they will absorb milk, and other liquids 
that may &11 upon them; they cannot be deansetl, and 
will soon contract mildew, the smell of which, like the 
odor of cheese, vegetables, fish, or foul air of any kind, 
will be imparted to the eream and butter. Over this 
cellar thoold stand the dairy room, with shelves to 
set milk upon in eool weather; the cellar to be used 
during the extremes of heat and cold. The tempera- 
ture of the milk apartment, if possible, should never be 



above 65 degrees nor below 45 degrees. Set-kettlei 
should not stand in the dairy -room; neither should 
churning, cheese-making, or cleansing milk vessels be 
done there, but in a convenient room near by. 

Cream may be kept gooil much longer, if it be kept 
in a white-oak vessel, with a tight cover, and a faucet 
or tap near the bottom, to draw off the milk, when it 
settles, before the customaiy daily stirring. The quali- 
ty of the butter is much improved by this management. 
If the milk be not drawn off, and it be churned with the 
cream, the butter will be longer in coming, and it will 
show specks of sour curd, taste like cheese, and will 
soon become rancid. Butter will come quickly, at all 
seasons of the year, if the cream be of a temperature pf 
from 60 to 75 degrees; to this end, use hot water in 
winter, and ice in summer, but never add either to the 
cream in or out of the chum. 

Salt. — Pure salt chrystalizes into perfect cubes. AU 
other forms of chrystalization found in common salt^ 
arise from impurities; those of a needle shape in Liver- 
pool bag, or blown salt, indicates the presence of lime^ 
magnesisk, &c. Epsom and Glauber's salt are frequently 
found in small quantities; in the process of making salt 
they chrystalize last; when water is added, or on expo- 
sure to damp air, they dissolve first; hence washing 
salt purifies it. One great cause of the &ilure in mak- 
ing good butter, may be traced to the use of impure 
salt. 

Rock salt, and the large lumps of Turk's Island salt, 
washed, drieil, and finely pulverized, are preferable to 
all other kinds, being highly preservative, and harden- 
ing the butter, so that it will be sooner ready to work 
over in warm weather. The Liverpool bag or blown 
salt, the Salina salt in small bags, from New- York, and 
the fine part of every kind of imported salt, contain a 
great portion of impurity; they are not preservative^ 
do not harden the butter, and give it a bitter taste. 

Less than one ounce of pure salt, is sufficient for a 
pound of butter; (many put in half an ounce; in all 
cases leave out sugar and saltpetre.) 

In the manufacture of cheese, a preference is some- 
times given to Liverpool bag or blown salt. This salt 
contains salts of lime and magnesia, which attract 
moisture from the air, and have the desirable effect of 
softening the cheese; and the pungent, bitter taste 
which they impart to it, is an improvement in the esti- 
mation 'of some. 

General Remarks. — ^Tlie eream should not ris9 
more than 36 hours; it should be sweet when taken off 
and sweet when churned; yet there is a degree of ma- 
turity, to be acquired by keeping. The kegF, for pack- 
ing butter should be made of white oak, bilging in the 
form of casks, for the more perfect exclusion of air, ana 
convenience of transportation. If the butter is not to 
b^ sent to a warm climate, or a foreign market, let the 
hUging kegs have movable covers to accommodate in- 
spection; they should be soaked in a strong brine, made 
also of jmrs sa/t, in order that justice may be done to 
the purchaser, in tare; and to save the butter from be- 
ins spoiled, to the depth of one or two inches all round 
from its contact with dry wood. In case the wood is 
anything but white oak, there is danger of itsgiving aa 
unpleasant taste to the whole. For &e convenience of 
families, the size should vary from 25 to 50 pounds. A 
large keg of butter is exjKMed to the air for a long 
time while on broach in a small fiunilyj the bottom in 
consequence becomes rancid. 

The consumer will cheerfully pay an extra price fof 
100 pounds of butter, packed in four kega instead ol 
one. No salt should be put on the sides, bottom, or 
between the layers. If the kegs are made with covers, 
put a cloth over the top and cover that with pure fine 
salt. Keep a cloth wet with strong brine, over the 
butter while the keg is filling, to exclude the air. The 
practice of washing butter is not approved of in Europe { 
it destroys its fragrance and sweetness by dissolving 
the sugar of milk, which, it is said,is always present in 
good butter. It is practiced in Holland, when the arti- 
cle is designed for exportation to India; then the ope« 
ration is performed with cold, strong, limpid brine 
made of pure salt and pure water; water that has lim« 
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in it will not answer, u the lime iv readily abeorbed by 
the batter. 

To exclude the air more effectually during the i>ro- 
cess of putting* down, let a little melted sweet butter be 
run into the cavity, where the bottom head and staves 
come together, then after each layer is completed let 
the dairy woman pass her finger round so as to press the 
butter hard and close against the side. 



MR. MITCHELL'S LETTERS.— NO. Xll* 



AGBICULTUHE and VINBTAnDS or SWITZCSLAKD. 

Paris, Not. 14, 1845. 

LuTHEK TucKEB, EsQ. — My last spoke generally 
of the agriculture of Switzerland, from which it is im- 
possible for us to talce many practical lessons, except 
indeed, this — the best lesson in the world, but which 
most are slow to learn — that however forbidding may 
be the circumstances of a man's lot, so far as exterior 
things are concerned, — industry and prudence will in 
almost every instance secure him a livelihood. The 
Swiss peasant, some thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, with so little herbage for his winter*s flock 
that he cuts it with a sickle, and carries it home in a 
blanket— with so little grain in his fields, that he with 
his dame and their daughters pick the heads from the 
stalk, and carry it home in their aprons, (a sight I have 
often seen) — ^liable too, to have his little grain torn up 
by the mountain torrent, or his chalet and his all 
crushed by Jthe avalanche, yet gathers his harvests con- 
tentedly, for they are sufflcient — ^nor quarrels with na- 
ture — nor, fortunately, once dreams of those rich mea- 
dows in our western world, waving with luxuriant 
vegetation, and harvested only by decay. 

Among other products of the country not unworthy 
of mention, If I may Judge by the assiduity with which 
the crop was gathered, is the English walnut, as we 
call it, though it is I believe indigenous to Switzerland. 
The leaves and tresh shoots of the white ash are in ma- 
ny parts, careftdly collected and dried, to help out the 
stock of winter's fodder. A small wild apple is fre- 
quently met with in the lower mountains of the canton 
Vallais, of an exceedingly acrid taste. I could not 
learn that any use was made of it. One is astonished to see 
the gentleness of the flocks quartered in the mountains. 
In passing over the Col de Balme from Martigny to 
Chanmony, I met with a nice flock of their long- 
wooled sheep in the forest. I offered my hand to invite 
them to me. One by one they came up, crowding about 
me — some licking my hands, others smelling at my 
knap-sack, and it was with some difllculty that I could 
rid myself of their fiivors. I suppose it arises from 
their rarely seeing a person in those solitudes, and 
generally only the shepherd who comes to bring them 
their weekly allowance of salt. I have spoken of the 
minute division of property into small parcels, and each 
one's quiet possession of his own. It was very observa- 
ble at Chamounix, where after harvest, the cows are 
pastured over the valleys, and the cows of each one 
confined to their particular bit of herbage, by merely 
layinr down sticks along the line of division. And so 
well Instructed seemed the animals in the method, that 
thev rarely took a nip outside these slight bounds. In 
such event, however, some little urchin was sure to 
start up from the neighborhood with a switch, and en- 
force the rtile. At the period of my visit, the inhabi- 
tants were busy in harvesting their potato crops. The 
method has been previously descabed. They were not 
ft-ee fh)m disease, and nearly one-third were thrown 
aside at the gathering, the trouble precisely similar to 
what I had observed previous to leaving America. The 
sad failure of the crop in Ireland, and its general £iil- 
ure throughout Europe, will have received your notice 
before this will meet the eye of your readers. The 
evil can hardly be overrated, and its issues may prove 
most disastrous. Such issues are not unfeared even in 
Switzerland, where the potato in many districts is as 
much the chief aliment as In Ireland. Many a peasant's 
dinner have I seen made out of potatoes and milk only^ 



and many are flie regrets which I have heard expressed 
in no unmeaning terms, at the calamitous event. Pro- 
jects upon prcsjeets here as with you have been proposed 
and exploded, for staying or remedying the evil. 

The country op the Ehone for many miles above 
Lake (Geneva, is exceedingly level and fertile— of course 
I speak only of the valley between the mountains. The 
crops are almost at varioos as in New-&igland — or- 
chards abound, though the fruit is not tui^rior; and 
the wild grass may be seen growing in the meadows to 
the height of 6 or 7 feet. It is nselesi except for lit- 
ter. Near the lake, and upon the edges of the hills, 
the vine is cultivated with great success. So profitable 
even is every HtUe spot that foces the sun, that elittk are 
thrown down, and roeks are covered with earth to give 
place for culture. Upon the northern shores of the 
lake the cultivation of the vine is almost exclusive. 
The wine however is not held in high esteem, and the 
enormous rents are doe only to the abundance of pro- 
duct. The purple grape in all this region, is rarely 
seen, and in the canton of the Yallais it ta^yt the patron- 
age of the government, having among other marks of 
distinction, a guard appointed to protect it from depre- 
dation, — to which I may add, its white neighbors are ex- 
posed at the bands of every passer by. I have previouidy 
spoken in un&vorable terms of the appearance of the b- 
ropean vineyards — an exception is to be made, however, 
and a very ftill one, in &vor of one at harvest time, loaded 
with rich purple clusters — than which there can be no 
richer sight in the whole vegetable world. The grapes 
are gathered by men, women, and children; for the 
most part gathered into funnel shaped tubs, carried upon 
the backs of the men. 

The methods of pressing are various— eome resembling 
strongly our cider presses. I left Switzerland as I entered 
it, by way of Geneva, around which the country is culti- 
vated in the best style, and not in a few instances under 
the direction of English landlords. Its hedges are like 
English hedges, and its roads like English roads. The 
tastes of its inhabitants have too a smack of rurality. 
There are public walks shaded with the richest na- 
tive trees, or a public garden where the poorest may 
study botany better than in books. When shall we 
have such things? When we are wiser surely; and 
when we are richer, surely — ^for we shall be richer for 
having them. /It is the steamer's last day, and I am 
\ hurried.) Truly yours, D. O. Mitcrxll. 



POTATO FLOUB. 



Potatoes which are unsound may be converted into 
starch, and thus saved flrom total^oss. In England and 
Ireland, where the ravages of the potato disease have 
been seriously injurious, it has been attempted to pre- 
serve the valuable properties of the root by extracting 
the farina of flour, by various processes. It is convert- 
ed into " British arrow root," which is nothing more 
than starch In a nice form. The Farmer's Magazine 
gives the following as the most perfect process of ob- 
taining the flour: 

1. Thoroughly wash the potatoes. 

2. Peel away the skin without cutting off* much. 

3. Orate the peeled potatoes finely into a pulp. 

4. Place the pulp on a liair sieve, pour water over it, 
stirring it about well, till the water ceases to pass with 
a milky appearance. 

5. The pulp left on the sieve nay be thrown away, 
[or given to animals] and the milky water set aside to 
settle. 

6. When the particles of starch have all settled, the 
water should be poured off, and fresh water added; the 
whole stirred up afresh and allowed to settle again. 

T. These washings may be repeated four or five times, 
when the starch will have assumed the oharaeter of 
arrow-root, and will have become white as snow, 
whilst the water will now be perfectly clear. 

8. The pepared flour must be thoroughly dried and 
may be kept for any length of time in jars or casks. 

The flour or starch nay be dried by being spread on 
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a cloth and laid on a board in the wan, or it may be 
dried in ihallow vefiels in a warm room; or it may be 
dried in stoves or ovens. Prepared in the manlier de- 
scribed, the flour may not only be used as starchj but 
may be used with wheat flour for making bread, pud- 
dings, &c. It is also used as arrow root, and is a deli- 
cate ibod for weak digestions, for children, and for the 
sick. 



MR. NOIITOM'ft L£TTfillS.-NO. XX. 



XKOUSH rABMiiro. 

Labomory nf Ag. Cberaistiy AMociation, ) 
Ediuborgb, Nov. 87, ldl5. J 

L, LucKBK, Esq. — ^During the earlier part of this 
month, I spent nearly a week, in company with two 
other pupils of ProL Johnston, in travelling across the 
northern part of Northumberland and Cumberland, from 
North Shields to Carlisle. 

la giving a brief sketch of our progress^ I shall only 
have space to mention those things that more especially 
interested us. Between North Shields and Newcastle, 
the country seems tolerably fisrtile, but wet in many 
places* Some of the £ums bore evidence of skillftil ma- 
nagement. On the south bank of the Tyne, I was sur- 
priaed to find that none eyen of the neighboring lar- 
mert seemed to make use of any of the kinds of refuse 
from the extensive Jarrow chemical works. Immense 
quantities of impure sulphate of lime, (gypsuinj form- 
ed in the carbonate of soda process, are thrown away. 
Pare gypsum is so cheap that this substance would not 
pay for transportation to any distance; but those who 
live near might surely avail themselves of it. 

Hexham was our first stopping place after leaving 
Newcastle. I have spoken of the Tyne up to this plaoe, 
in a former letter. We drove the same day 7 or 8 
miles from Hexham up the banks of the North Tyne. 
We here saw some fiurming that, so lar as our experi- 
ence went, we unanimously decided to be superior to 
Anything in Durham. I suspect that the lyne side 
ihrmers owe much of this superiority to natural advan- 
tages. The soil is not so stiff as that of Durham, and 
generally lies so as to ensure in a great ditgree natural 
draining. Some of the fields of tumepe were particularly 
fine, and from the appearance of the stubble we Judged 
that the grain crops had also been very good; though 
the quality was somewhat injured by a long continu- 
ance of wet weather. 

High up the North Tyne, we came into a wilder 
country, uid visited the turm of Mr. Ridley, called 
Park End. He is chiefly a stock former, and keeps his 
herds during the summer among the hills and on the 
moors, bringing them dowa during the winter. Few 
of them had eome home at the time of our visit, not 
more than twenty. His stock is nearly all Durham, and 
I was surprised l^ the sixe and beauty of some of these 
animals, which luul been alwajra kept on poor, bleak 
moors, without shelter. Though of course, inferior 
to what they would have been if kept up and fed highly, 
they were still large of their age, and promised to at- 
tain a very good weight, showing that the full-blooded 
Durhams can rou§k it if necessary. Mr. R. is quite a 
pig fonoier, and has a considerable variety of the most 
approTcd breeds. We only had time to walk through 
one or two fields; these needed draining; the pastures 
were mossy, and required top dressing in addition to 
the drain. We firand the potato disease doing great in- 
Jury here as elsewhere, several persons estimating that 
about one-4hird of their crops were afieeted. 

The next day alter our return to Hexham, we were 
upon the farm of Mr. Harbottle, and there found the 
disease worse than in any place we had visited. He 
himself told us that not one in a thousand was sound, 
and on examination of the heaps we did not find even 
one untouched. He has about 40 tonsi, and is now feed- 
ing his hones, pigs, and cattle upon them, with no bad 
eActs. The best thing he eoulddo^ would be to convert 
such as he cannot soon foed out hito potato flour. Itcan 



be done at a small expense, and is infinitely preforable 
to wasting the time in vain attempts to preserve such 
a large quantity of infected tubers. 

On our way from Hexham to Carlisle, by railway, the 
greater part of the distance was over a high and some- 
what bleak country, except on the very borders of the 
streams, where were uniformly fine farms and larg^ 
crops. Some of the Swedish tumeps near Hexham, 
were quite remarkable. We saw in some places, but 
not many, piles of draining tiles, in this climate the in- 
dispensable preliminaries to anything like thorough im- 
provements. Another good sign was the presence of 
lime kilns wherever any limestone appeared at the 
surfoce. Near Carlise, the appearance of the country 
greatly improved, and we noticed some particularly 
good pasture fields. 

After two or three days at Carlisle, we crossed the 
country, 94 miles, to Edinburgh by coach. Some of 
the country on the banks of the Ettrick and Tweed was 
very beautiful, and showed evidence of good farmers. 
The day was one of the worst that even this climate 
can produce, cold, windy, and foggy, with a pelting 
shower once in about half an hour. This may have had 
some influence in our decision, at which we unanimously 
arrived, that the greater part of the country from Car- 
lisle to Edinburgh, was wet, and that the fitrming gene- 
rally was not such as should exist in Scotland. 

With the present letter I must close a series which 
has extended through a period of eighteen months. I 
am about to make a short tour upon the Continent for 
the purpose of seeing some of the most celebrated labo- 
ratories. My stay in each place will be brief, as I in- 
tend returning home early in the spring, and I shall 
therefore have no time for any writing but such as is 
absolutely necessary. Your columns have enabled me 
as it were to keep up a communication with my coun- 
try in general, in addition to private correspondence. 
I should be quite satisfied to know that your readers 
have experienced half the pleasure in the perusal that I 
have in the writing of these letters. Hoping again to 
be your contributor, in our own country, 

I am very truly yours, John P. Noktoic • 
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▼fNCOAX. 

Principles. — If a solution of pure sugar in water, 
be carefully excluded from the air, it will remain per- 
fectly unaltered for any length of time. If the air have 
access, it gradually becomes sour, but no alcohol is 
formed. But if some organic substance be introduced 
which is itself In a state of slow decomposition, the 
particles of sugar partake of the same change, and alco- 
hol is Uie result. Yeast is specially active in inducing 
this kind of fermentlition; it is also elTected'by blood, 
white of egg, glue, and flesh, if they have begun to pu- 
trify. But the most important substances in practice, 
are vegetable albumen and gluten, which exist in all 
fruits and seeds, difl'ering only in character In different 
plants. If the fruit remains entire and uninjured, the 
air is excluded, and the gluten is unchanged; but if it 
be crushed or broken, air has access, oxygen is ab- 
sorbed, and the fermentation of the fruit commences by 
the combineil action of ils sugar and gluten. The ne- 
cessity for oxygen is only a' the commencement; after 
fermentation has begun, it proceeds through the whole 
mass, though the air be excluded. Yeast is nothing 
more than a mass of vegetable gluten (mixed indeed 
with other substances) after the dowly fermenting pro- 
cess has actually commenced. 

As a solution of sugar is not converted into alcohol, 
without the addition of a third fermenting substance, 
so a solution of alcohol is not converted into vinegar, 
without such intervention. Cider in this country, malt 
liquors in England, and fermented grape-Juice in wine 
countries, are used for making vinegar. All these con- 
tain an abundance of organic matter, which Induces fer- 
mentation; they absorb oxygen flrom the air, and give 
off hydrogen in the form of water. Hence, unlike the 
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rinoiu fermentatton, the pretence of air if essential 
tbroQgh the whole process of making rineg^. But it 
must not be larg^ely admitted, lest it carry off'certain 
Tolatlle parts essential to success. The mucilagre and 
other organic matters, after decomposition is effected, 
settle to the bottom, in a gelatinous mass, termed 
wioihers. 

Pbactice. — ^In England, for domestic purposes, vine- 
gar is prepared on a large scale, from a mixture of bar* 
ley or malt with water, by keeping the wash exposed in 
open vessels to the air, in rooms heated to a particular 
temperature. The fermentation is promoted by the ad- 
dition of a small portion of acetic acid. 

An excellent mode also consists in exposing to the 
air, one part of brown sugar by weight, with seven parts 
of water^ and a small quantity of yeast, in a cask whose 
bnng-hole is covered by gauze to exclude insects, for 
some weeks to the action of the snn*s rays. Fermenta- 
tion is promoted and the quality improved by the ad- 
dition of grape leaves. 

An acquaintance made excellent vinegar for home use, 
as follows: — A eallon of molasses and a barrel of cider 
w'ere mixed, and warmed in a large kettle, after which 
the mixture was put in a barrel, with a few sheets of 
brown paper, and kept in a warm place with the bung 
open, through which a stick was inserted for stirring 
it, to break the scum snd admit the air. The vinegar 
was drawn as needed, and the deficiency supplied by 
occasional additions of elder, which is in turn converted 
into vinegar. 

All these modes require several weeks at least. A 
great improvement in this respect has been made, on 
purely scientific principles, by which good vinegar 
may be made in twenty-four to thirty-six hours. A 
barrel is filled, except a vacant part at the bottom, with 
wood shavings. The top is closed by a pan, which fits 
into it, the bottom of which is preforated by a number 
of small holes, and through these short threads are 
passed, to bring down the liquid more rapidly. The 
shavings, before using, are well steeped in vinegar, 
which of itself strongly induces fermentation. Near 
the bottom of the barrel, its sides are perforated by a 
nomber of holes half an inch in diameter, for the 
admission of air, which passes up through the shavings, 
and escapes through several tubes, passing ap througli 
the pan and through the liquid in it. An alcoholic 
liquor, mixed with about a thousandth part of yeast or 
honey, is then poureJ into the iwi, and it trickles down 
the orifices by the threads, spreads over the shavings, 
and thus has its surface very lai'gely exposed to the air. 
Before pouring into the pan, it is heated to about 75 
degrees, the rapid absorption of oxygen among the 
shavings soon raises the temperature to 100 degrees; 
the heat causes a current upwards by the holes in the 
barrel, through the shavings, and by the tubes in the 
pan, by which the supply of oxygen is kept up. The 
liquid passes down, and escapes through a pipe at 
the bottom. The operation is repeated, and after 
passing through in this manner three or four times, 
the liquid is converted into excellent vinegar; the 
whole time not exceeding twenty -four to tbirty-six 
hours. 



POTATO CULTURE. 

Willi aM R. Latta, of Virginia, informs us that 
he has tried the plan of cutting potatoes in the middle 
and planting the two ends separately. The result has 
been that the sprout or « point " end has produced most, 
but the «stem " end has given potatoes of the best size, 
rnd far superior to those of the " point " end for table use. 
Mr. L. also states that he has tried the plan of thinning 
the tops of potatoes. Jlis practice haii been to plant the 
largest potatoes without cutting, but noticing that they 
produced a large proportion of stalks or tops, he took a 
part of a field of potatoes and tliinned alternate rows. 
The number of stalks to the hill was from ten to 
twelve, and they were thinned to four and five. The 
effect was to lessen the yield in the rows that were 
thinned, but the potatoes were of better size and qua- 
lity. 



WINTER FOOD FOS POMISTIC ANIMALS 

Ik most parts of the northern states, a very larg« por- 
tion of the year requires the feeding of dried or stored 
food to domestic animals. Usually one half of the lasi 
month of autumn, the three winter months> and ai 
least two of the spring Bonths, most be p as te d witbont 
the aid of pasture, throughoot the niore nortlieiB re- 
gions of our country, amounting to aluMMt half ol th« 
entire year. It hence beeomes ane of the moit impor- 
tant of all qettions in brming, — what are the cheapest 
and best kinds of Cood for the nbnslcnee of domeatie 
animals through this long and costly period? 

The article which stands at the heftd of the list, as ba- 
ing the most largely used as well as the most important 
every way, is meadow-hay. But aoxiliariee ars needed ; 
not only because the hay crop is often greatly di m i n ished 
by drouth, but even when abundant, a mixture of otiiar 
substances contributes to the health, eomfort, and thrift 
of the animal. Greater cheapness, too, is attained by a 
portion of other kinds of food. An examination asMi 
comparison of these, hence become a matter of eon^idn* 
rable importance. 

In addition to hay, may be mentioiied,^-«s aasonir 
those substances which ai« either in consson use, or 
should be,— carrots, ruta-bagas, stimw, beets, potatoaa 
and grain. The propriety of the ose of these may be 
judged with tolerable correctness, by taking their re- 
spective nutritive values, together with their cost in 
raising, and comparing them thus with hay. In the 
following table we have taken a few of the more com- 
monly cultivated roots, and deduced their nutritive 
value from the actual experiments of a eonsldersble 
number of ; distinguished agriculturists, the mean or 
average of the results they arrived at being taken. The 
figures indicate the number of pounds of each, needed 
to be equal to 100 lbs. of hay. 

Carrots, 276 

Buta-bagas, 300 

Mangold-worsel, 317 

Potatoes, 201 

€k>mmon tumeps, 494 

It will be perceived that po tat o es are the most nutri- 
tive, carrots next, then ruta-bagas and mangold- wursele 
are neariy equal, while common tumeps ^re fkr behind 
all the rest. Then as to the expense of raising. The 
same degree of fertility in soil will give about 250 bushels 
of potatoes, 500 of carroU, 600 of ruta-bagas, and 700 oi 
mangold-wurzels. This is mere estimate, but is probably 
not far from the truth. The cost of seed and planting is 
greater for the potato than the other crops, but the after 
culture rather less; on the whole, the expense of raisin|r 
an acre of each will be nearly equal. The cheapness of 
seed and ease of sowing are in fiivor of ruta-bagas, but 
on cloddy soils this advantage is more than balanced by 
danger firom the tumep-fly. It is understood as a mat- 
ter of course that in these estimates, the best culture Is 
to be given, — that is, all the roots but the potatoes are 
sown in drills, from two to two and a half feet apart, 
not more, — that they are hoed as soon as they are up 
or before two inches high, which not only greatly re- 
duces the labor, but allows an eariy and vigorous 
growth ; and that clean, well tilled, and fertile land is 
selected for them, and not rich waste land loaded with 
the seeds of millions of weeds, whioh without the cost 
of much labor, get the ascendancy, and ohoke down the 
young crop. 

Taking all these cirenmstances into account, it will 
be perceived that csarrots, ruta-bagas, and mangold-wur- 
zels stand nearly on equal grounds as to merits* But 
the fer greater avidity with which horses will eat car- 
rots, the excellent butter which results from their use 
when fed to cows, and the little injury they receive 
firom fix>st, even when the crop or a part of it ia left to 
winter in the ground where it grew, give this crop 
most eminently the preference. 

Now for the cheapness of roots as compared with 
hay. A ton of hay, according to the experiments al- 
ready mentioned, is equal to 5500 pounds of carroCa, 
which at 60 pounds to the bushel would be 91 bushels. 
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One acre of carroCi, then^ or 500 bnth«lt would be equal 
to 5| tons of hay. Aecordin^ to onr own experience^ 
sueh a crop may be easily raised and hanrested for flf> 
teen dollars, whieh would place the carrots as a cheaper 
food than hay» if the hay were only three dollars a ton. 
But the superiority of the condition of horses and cattle, 
when fed freely on carrots with hay, is an additional 
adnmtai^. 

Straw* — ^The followini: shows the comparatire nutri- 
tive properties of straw, by indicating the number of 
pounds needed to be equal to 100 lbs. of hay. But it 
must be observed that tftese results will vary greatly 
with the ripeness or freshness of the straw, and other 
elrcumstanees connected with its growth or condition. 

Mew wheat straw, 372 

Oat straw, 166 

Barley straw, 176 

Peastraw, 169 

Clover hay, 94 

But as the quantity of straw is wholly dependant on 
the quantity of grain raised, and is In fact only asecond- 
ary crop, the amount which each farmer possesses can 
only be controlled by economy in saving what he has, 
which cattle will eat freely, if mixed with hay and 
chopped, or alone, unchoppedy if well salted. For 
further hints on this point, see p. 3S1 of our last vol. 

There is another item of cheap and nutritious food in 
the shape of corn-stalks, sown for fodder. The value of 
common corn-stalks, raised for the grain, depends greatly 
on the quality, and the amount which cattle can coiiiwii 
without refose, depending on the sise of the stalks, varie- 
ty of com, &c. But when the com is sowed thickly for 
fodder alone, all is consumed, and a ton is probably 
flilly equal to a ton of hay. Five tons at Jsoji, (accord- 
ing to repeated trial of the writer,) may be nJsed as 
follows on an acre of respectable fertility, ny rich 
enough for 500 bushels of ruta-bagaSb Plow and har- 
row as usual ; forrow one way two and a half feet apart 
with one horse; strew three bushels of com to the acre 
along these forrows from a basket; cross-harrow to cover 
the corn; pass the cultivator two or three times along 
the rows, but not hoe them; and mow with scythes, 
dry, and draw in. The wliole expense, including inte- 
nst on land, need not be more than twelve dollars,'— 
placing the oomatalks, whieh are more palatable for 
oows than any hay, at less than two and a half dollars a 
ton. There is no exaggeratioft about this, but is the 
Nsnlt of repeated trial. 

An ol^ection is made to the extensire use of roots, 
on account of the difflcolty of Iceeping them and feeding 
them out through winter. Bnt tikis ol^ectiott wumt dis- 
appear at once if a good rooi^ulkir, close at hand, is 
eonstructed. The £nner must have a bam for his bay, 
and he must have a cellar for his roots; the latter need 
eost no more than the former* The ol^jection, there- 
fore, should vanish. 

Another oti()ecti(m is, that animals do not like roots-— 
will net eat th em o r it is hard to learn them to eat. 
This diAculfy may be variously obviated. Cattle scarce* 
ly ever refuse any kind of roots. Horaes and sheep re- 
ject them at first; but perseverance, short aUowanee, or 
chopping up foie and mixing with meal, and then gra- 
dually retorning to a coarser chopping, and a diminish- 
ed quantity of meal, will usually do the wosk. We 
have learned old horses^ which totally refosed mta^ba- 
gas at forst, to gnaw down whole ones with great avidi- 
ty, and a neighbor regularly wintered his store hogs 
nainly upon them without cooking. 

The comparison of diibrent kinds of grain, with hay, 
according to the before mentioned experimentSy is as 
follows >^ 

Cora, 62 

Barley, 63 

Oats, 67 

Peas, 47 

Wheat 46 

Eighteen boshels of com, will therefore be equal to 
one ton of hay; the farmer can judge ftom prices whe- 
ther a loss or gain would result from a firee or scant use 
of this grain. He can also apply the samomie to other 
kinds of grain. 



On reviewing these estimates, it will be perceived 
that the greatest loss which fSumers usually sustain, is 
fh>m the neglect of the f^ee culture of root crops, and 
of com-stalks for fodder. An abundance of roots at 
hand would enable the farmer to save one-half of the 
hay usually fed to cattle,— or one quarter of the whole 
cost of feeding them. An equal saving would result 
from the use of com-stalk fodder. Taking, then, these 
two articles together, and not forgetting the inc:-eas- 
ed amount of butter and milk and the improved con- 
dition of the animals, it is probable that one-half the 
expense of wintering cattle would be saved by an im- 
proved system; and perhaps equal advantages would re- 
sult in the keeping of sheep and horses. Making al- 
lowance for difficulties in introducing such a system in 
poor soils or unfkvorable localities, and calling the gain 
only one quarter, — ^what would be the total gain in the 
state of Mew- York alone? There are in the state, accord- 
ing to census, about 470,000 horses, 1,900,000 cattle, and 
5,000,000 sheep; the total expense of wintering them 
cannot be less than twenty millions dollars, at a low es- 
timate; one quarter of tliis would be ^e miiHons, saved 
every year, in one state. 

The saviAg which we have made ourselves, and 
which we have seen snoeessfhlly practiced by others, 
satisfies us that these estimates are very moderate, and 
that this conclusion arrived at is not speculation, but 
positive and existing fact. The great anistance which 
such a system would lend,.toiiBrtile and compact culture, 
instead of skimming and surface work, by increasing 
manure and fertility, should induce tvery enlightened 
agriculturist to labor assiduously for its general exten- 
sion. 

AD7I0B TO WISTBBir BMIOBAIITS. 



We have received from Akdxxw Stone, M. D., of 
Crown Point, Lake Co. la., an article under this headr 
He thinks a great error is committed by emigrants in 
general, in not properly considering the difference in lo- 
calities in regard to healthfulness. The < * great rush," he 
says, is for rich land, almost regardless of other circum- 
stances. These rich lands lie mostly on the borders of 
streams, which. Or. S. says, are very frequently the most 
unfairorable to health. He remarks, very truly, that— 
« No one in a new country can be better capable of 
knowing where sickness mostly prevails, and what situ- 
ations are most likely to be healthy, than a long set- 
tled and experienced physician. For seven years," 
he eontinoes, ** I have labored assiduously in the pro- 
fession, in the west. Six years previous to the last, ' 
were spent oo Spoon river immediately at its intersec- 
tion with the Illinois river in Illinois. From accurate 
observation and inquiry, I can vouch for the fact that 
nine-tenths of the oases of sickness I have Imown du- 
ring this time were conftned to the borders of rivers 
and streams. And what is another important ftct to be 
kept in consideration, is, that the sickness occurring 
on the streams is far more difficult to manage, and is 
much more fatid than the sickness which occurs on dry 
tanda at a distance fk«m streams." ^ 

The cause of this. Dr. S. thinks, is the miasma from the 
Jeeompoaing vegetable matters of these alluvial soils, 
which, under the intense heat of the summer's sun, rises 
and fills the air— rendering it << almost a deadly poi- 
son." "ItBi me advise you who are coming to the 
west," says Dr. 8., << to choose a high, dry, and rolling 
piece of ground, at a considerable distance fh>m streams; 
avoid also, ponds, and stagnant water of any description. 
Yott had better go a few miles further to haul your pro- 
dace to mariiet, or raise a few bushels per acre less, 
and enjoy health, than choose an unhealthy situation 
with the consequences I have named." He gives a 
meUmeholy picture of the sufferings the emigrants 
sometimes endure. He say»— «' In one family, I have 
seen nine persons sick at one time— one dead, and ano- 
ther dying. At the same time that this fatal sickness 
was prevailing on the river bottoms, there were fami- 
Uea living at the distance of half a mile, above the 
bluff, who had there for years enjoyed good health." 
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Tbekx are Mrera) bre«d* of dog* wbieb naj be 
tnloed to watch uid drive iheep. We have *een at 
IcMt three ruietiei which cune from Gng-Iand inJ 
Beotlaud, one or two fhjm Qermui;, tad t. very large 
kind from Spkln. Which of all thcM Tarieliei Bur- 
fan alluded to u b«iiif in hit opinion the root of "all 
the ranine race," we hare no meani of knowing; but 
the Engliih iheep-dog, with a iharp pointed mutile 
and Ions Klo«i7 hair, hu more the appearance ofa pure 
original ■tocit, than any wg have met. The above fltw 
■eemi to hive been talcen (or a rough-haired dog, aich 
ai we have In two or three initanea known broaght 
tnra Qemuny. Mr. Bymler, the principal of the 0«r- 
Dian community at Zoar, Ohio, hadaheep-ilogaofaiinil- 
lar appearance, a few yean ago. 

Many >hephenl'* lioga exhibit a wooderfnl Mgaelty 
in the perfbrmance of [heir luk, and no animal can be 
conaidered uperior to [hem in aurulaea to man. But 
we have not room to relate here, any of the remarka- 
ble ImMancei wbieh are leconled of Uieir batf-reaaoning 

, There ii a breed of iheep-doga in Spain, which li at 
leail three llmei ai large at the common Qigliab abeep- 
dog, and are nld to unite the intelligence and faithfiil- 
aen of the latter with a eonnge and MraDgth Hipcrior 
to the maitlff, or any other dog. We nw an imported 
dog of thia breed, levend yean doce, and we are cer- 
tain that we never >aw any otber dog whole liaa and 
tbnn indicated aieh amaxiog Urength. Some of tbeie 
dogi were imported Into this country, over thirty yean 

- ago, and in the thinl volnrae of the Hemoira of the 
Philadelphia Society far Promoting Agrieollnra, we 
find a letter fMm P. Baoduy, of Delaware, dMoribu^> 
the Bpanlih dog Uontagnt, of which he wai the owner. 
The deacription ia accompanied by a oopper-plate eo- 
graving, aud trom (he explanation givaa in caaaeotion 
with tbe pUte, it appear* that Ihi* ilog al eighteea 
month! old, meaured two feet and eight inches from 
the bottom of the fore foot to the top of the •faouldei', and 
three leet and eleven tnchea from the noee to the eoil 
Of tbe rump. The breed \i not only ferocloui toward! 
wolve*, to goard the flock againit whieh they are kept 
in Spain, but their antipalhie* are equally ai Mroog lo- 
wardiother dogs whieii oBtr any iiuury to the iheep. 
Hr. Bauduy, in the lelter above mentioned, tlate* that 
hil dog wa> endowed with all the good qnalitiei of 
of other doga, "poeaealng immenae etrengtb, great 
mildnoM <D his uRial deportment, Ihoogb ferocious tn. 
wards other dogs. I can say, withoat exaggeration, 
that at leail twenty dogs have been killed in my b«m- 
yard or on my &rro by him." • • • " The nunial 



inatinot of thii anim«l ia to guard sheep against wolvet 
and dogs. No Other training ia required but to keep 
IK—. conataoUy with the Bock, the moment they are 
from the liUer, till they are grown." The color ot 
Hontagne wai perfectly whilej the one we aaw wa* 
yellowith white, and the breed ia aaid to range from 
theieeolai* to dun brown. We would'advisetbeflock- 
maitera of oar western Matea, whose sheep are in dan- 
ger either from wolves or prowling dogi, to import the 
Spanish q>eep-dog, as aflbrdiog the l>esl poisible pro- 
tection to their flocks. We may give a out of the Spa- 
niata dog hereafter. 



MAPI.C lUOAII. 

Tnx uperiority of fine white maple sugar, evv the 
dark ebocolate colored artiide often seen, and tbe higher 
price, and readier sale it commands in market, render 
very desirable the knowledge of the chaapeM and beat 
mode of manufaeture. Borne of the best wgar, whiok 
has obluned the premliuna of the State Agricultural So- 
ciety, has bean made white and pure by rediseolving 
Iliat whIeh WB> flnt made, subjecting it to the puri^- 
ing procei*, and again evaporating; and in making (ha 
very best this proocm liaa been repeated, making it na- 
ceaaary to evaporate three time*, tMfore the sugar has 
became perCectiy white. Soma was exhibited at the 
State Fair at Ulica, which, by (he aae of the tfrictsat 
cleanliness throughout, and evapotation in pans, was at 
white as loaf sugar, with only one repetition of the 
evaporating proceaa, 

Ctne oflhe h^vlest drawbacks on the graeral mann- 
telure of maple sugar, is tbe amount ot fuel cmsaaedt 
and this muH of ooorac be greatly augmented, where 
two or three evaporations have to be employed. The 
Ibllowlng method, whieh may not be generally known, 
obviataa all this difllcnity, al the same time that it aC- 
fard* sugar equal In every respect to the whilaM loat. 
ngar ot eommeroe. An individiial, of very moderate 
means, well known to the writer, made over a hoiidrad 
pound) of tbe poreet white, in one seaMa. 

Tbe tnhs for eoIlaeUng the sap are perfectly clean—* 
and are acaliied with lime-water before uiing. The tnb 
or reservoir in which the unbailed Wp is kept ii treated 
in tbe tame way, and is kept oonataatly covered to ex- 
clude duat; If warm weather oomes on during theiugar 
seaaoD, lime, equal in bulk to a hen's egg Ibr a hogshead 
of tap, iapot in this tub. The tap is poured Into !( 
through aatrainer, and the atriotest deanlinem ohsarved 
in every part of the operation. 

When boiled down niSelently, the ayrup atands over 
night to Mttle. It is th«i oara&iUy poured olTtbe aedl- 
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M«nl, through > ttniner of flurael. The lediment li 
ndinolTwl in wUcr uid boiled agiin. The [trained 
Qnip ia boiled down till thick enough for chrjilftliilDg, 
It ia then pat in tuba, till cold and bard; bolea witba 
gimlet are then Iwred in the bottom, and when all lb« 
Boluaea ia thaa drained off, cotton or linen clothi of 
•ome thiekoen are Uia on the top of the aogar, and 
kept wel eonatanti;. They tbua keep up > constant 
and regolar nippi; ol water to the aagar beneath, grad- 
nallf BoakiQg ilown through the ehrystalked maaa, and 
divotring irhat motaaaea and other impuritiea remain, 
wblch drain otTbelov, and leaving the augar perfectly 
pure and white. Seieral Hreeka are uauallf required 
Mir the completion of Ihii proceat, but the labor t* 



I have been fumiahed bj the Becrelarjt, I gather the fol- 
'-wing Btatementaof the product of the fertile and well- 
'a in Oneida. Premiuma were paid a* fol- 



io, to E. RWenbnrg, Vernon, . . 
■• 8. H Church, " 

" D. Bhiuner, Deerdeld, 

Oi Sraim WnitT. 
an. to R. Bella, Weatmorelaod, 
" B. Dajrton, Venou, ... 

Oa Caaii. 
Da. to C. W. Bella, Kirkland,. 
' L. Warner, Vernon, ... 
' L. T. ManhaU " ... 

0« Rri. 
n. lo J. I. Curtia, WeslmoreI'd 
' T. Cnrtli, " 

Oa BiiLn. 
n. to n. B. Bartlett, Parit, . . 
E. Dayton, Vernon]. . . . 
0:< Pt», 
<n. lo Amoa Uiller, Veniou, . 
G. Rirentwrg, ■■ 



Tavman Cnrtia, Weatmoroland, . . 



DT4TOH. (qufltily and qnalily.) 
D. to W. C. Buiritt, Parla, . 
n. B. Bartlett, " 



Pliment Hatloon, Vienna, , . , 

Oa Cuaon. . 
IM prera. to Pfailo Oriiwold, 1 
3d « L. Warner, 

Oa Kusai^WvauL. 
L. Warner, Vernon, 
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Extra premlnnia were awarded on carrot*, to Wto. 
Wright, Teroon, for 1198 buahela per acre, and to 
■amnel Deniaon, Floyd, for 800 buahela per acre. The 
(MlDUtc* of TBlue In each case, incluilea atranr, atalka, 
fce., aa well a* grain. It will be aeen that the eropt 
■tn catimated at higher pricea by aome of the applicant* 
than by otheri, but mo*t of them aeem to be fiiir enti- 

When 1 eomnutnced the preparation of thii article, 1 
Miiy intended lo mention a few of the principal crop*, 
bnl cootd find no alopping place, and ao have Yentured 
to Mk yon, Mr. Editor, to loien the whole. I thiat yon 
will grant me thia EaTor, partly becauae I haTc not 
troubled yon mncb with my long oommunication* lata- 
ty, but mor« eapsclally on account of the important po- 
aMioaortheOneidiconntjaociety. Tbataoeioty repre- 
ua>a Dearly ninety thonnnd peraona, a gical propottian 



of whom are directly engaged in agricnitnre, and btaa It* 
central poeition, may have a good influence npoo oOiet 
Bocietie*. From a long acquamtaince with moat of 11* 
member* I have entire confldmce In lu tuccen. 

E. C0H8T0CE. 
Albany kg. Wmnkmte, Jan. Uih, IMS, 




FLAH OF A FLOWBR aABDBK.— Flf. 14. 






CuLTiVAToa* with limi 
keep their own garden*, ai 
The accompanying deaign ia a almple one, and il not 
hard lo apply la pracliei, and haa been found ratj to 
keep well cuitlTsled, ai it admit* of hoiac ciJture for 
all the re*t of the garden. 

The entrance to the garden ia at B; on tht oppoeite 
aide lathe aummaT'houie or arbor. A; between theae 
are the curved flower bed*. At e, c, are amall oraa- 
menlal •bruba, aa the double flowering almond, the Ja- 
pan quince, the Tartarian honeyauckle, lie., and further 
ofl^ al d, i, an rowa of gooaetierrlea, curranta, or 
ince*i atill further off are rowaof fniil tree*, at «, t, 
ilween these rows are row* or drill* of Tegelablea, 
etrawberriea, aaparagna, te., wblch may be livpt clean 
by borae cultore. 
This flower garden may be laid out by firtt drawing 
line from A. to B., throogh the intended center, and 
ro other* at equal distance* on each aide, and by oc- 
caaienal measuring at equal diatance* Itota the center 
the regularity of the bed* are preserved. The el- 

cord tied together at the end*, and running round Iwo 
peg* near It* intended extremiliea, the scratching point 
being pr«i*ed again*! the cord, while sliding roimd and 
marking the circumference, A regular curve may be 
given to the bed* by aelling In peg* at eqnal diatancea, 
each aucceaaive one varying a certain diatance from the 
rirhl line. 

The bed*, if plantsd 
with herbaceooa perrc' 
niala, may be qniekly 
cleared of sreeda and 
mellowed, by the me of 
(he hoe and rake, with- 
ont hand weeding. 

The anmmer-hooM, 
(fig. IS,) waa made ae- 
oarding to tha dadgo 
repreeented in the an- 
nexed cut, of rough Mr- 
Ikcet bandaomely wbite- 
~=r ~ waahed, tan feel in dla- 



legave 



Inelndlng materialB, coat loia than the writer oi 
■-- - --•- of boots, which he aoon wore o 

' admired by every oaa who 
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IIXtrSTKATED BT A OBOUP OT MEBIN08. 



The plate herewitli giren, represents a group of 
prize Merino sheep, belonging to Solomon W. Jew- 
ETT, of Weybridge, Vermont. The figure in the fore- 
ground is that of the noted buck Fortune, which re- 
ceived the first prize and gold medal of the American 
Institute at the exhibition in New-York city in October 
last. The other figures are those of ewes (with their 
lambs) which were among a lot of five that took the 
first premium at the exhibition of the Addison county 
Ag. Society, at Vergennes last season, where there 
were mare than om thoueand fine wooled ewes shown. 

The buildings in the back-ground represent Mr. Jew- 
ett's residence, with some of his bams, &c. 

When in Vermont last season, we had the pleasure of 
examining Mr. Jewett's flock, includhig the fine ani- 
mals whose portraits are here given. He has upwards- 
of seven hundred sheep, mostly descendants of the im- 
ported Merinos of Messrs. Humphrey, Jarvis, De Wolf, 
Cufi*, and Cock, with some purchased of Wm. Davies, 
Esq., of Poughkeepsie. F9riun§ was the produce of an 
ewe of the Cock stock, by CotmU, bred by Hon. Wm. 
Jarvis. [See Cultivator for 1844, p. 378, '79.] He is 
a large-bodied, short-legged sheep, canying an enor- 
mous fleece, which, though not the finest, is of good 
quality. He is seven years old — was not sheared last 
season, but the six fleeces which have been taken trom 
him averaged 6/st^sn and a Aa(^po«Ad9, well washed. He 
has been used for two hundred ewes annually ; and his 
progeny, which are widely scattered over the country, 
have received numerous prizes, both of state and county 
agricultural societies, and are much esteemed for their 
hardy constitutions and heavy fleeces. 

The ewes are very handsome animals, bearing a large 
quantity of long, soft, strong wool. Mr. Jewett certain- 
ly deserves credit for the spirit he has shown in pur- 
chasing at liberal prices many of the best Merinos in 
the country; having in this manner formed a breeding- 
flock from which much valuable stock has been dissemi- 
nated. 



GENERAL ADVANTAGES OF SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 

Although sheep-husbandry in this country has been 
lately much extended, it is probable that it has not yet 
reached the limit within which it may be profitably 
pursued. There is an immense demand created for 
wool by the wants of our own population, which now 
numbers twenty millions, and is increasing at the rate 
of more than a million and a half annually. We regret 
however, to say that our farmers have not heretofore 
been allowed, to the extent they should have been, the 
supply of this demand. Wool has been brought into 
our markets from South America which has competed 
injuriously to the interests of our farmers, with that 
produced here. Of this fiuct there can be no doubt, but 
we do not intend in this article to tell how or why it 
has been done. It is sufficient for the present, to say, 
that we hope effectual measures will shortly be taken to 
remedy the evil, which has given just cause of com- 
plaliit. 

It is an important and fortunate circumstance that the 
different fabrics for which wool is used, require wool 
of difierent qualities. Fine broad-cloths, strong ker- 
seys, and the various kinds of worsted goods, are 
Bsade from materials produced by Rheep of different 
characteristics. Hence the general market for wool is 
extended vastly beyond what it would be if only one 
kind was used. It is fortunate also, that the different 
kinds of sheep are adapted to different locations and 
soils. Those proilucing the finest wool, as the Saxons 
and the finer class of Merinos, require a moderate cli- 
mate, dry soil, sweet and nutritious herbage, with shel- 
ter from severe weather. For cold, exposed and unculti- 
vated situations, stronger constitutioned and more vigo- 
rous breeds are required, such as the Black-faced and 
Cheviot sheep of Scotland, whose wool, though not calcu- 



lated for the finer sorts of fabrics, is converted to many 
useful purposes. For a more mild climate, and the suc- 
culent herbage of rich^ meadows and highly cultivated 
grounds, the different heavy English long-wooled sheep, 
as the Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, and Romney- 
Marsh breeds, are adapted. 

The increasing demand for various descriptions of 
wool which has been created in this country by the es- 
tablishment of manufactories for almost every descrip- 
tion of woolen goods, together with the increasing de- 
mand for fine mutton in our large markets, has opened 
the way for an extensive dissemination of various 
breeds of sheep, and if they are judiciously adapted to 
soils and locations, good profits may undoubtedly be 
derived from all. 

A great quantity of wool is anually consumed in 
the manufacture of various descriptions of carpets and 
rugs. Much of this wool might be produced to good 
advantage in this country, though it is now principally 
imported. We visited an establishment in Connecticut 
last summer, the Thompsonville Carpet Factory, where 
upwards of eight hundred thousand pounds of wool is 
used yearly in this kind of manu&ctures. From one of 
the maxuigers, Mr. Thompson, we obtained some inte- 
resting items in regard to the business. Most of the 
wool comes f^om Smyrna, and costs in the dirt, eleven 
to twelve cents per pound. It goes through a process 
of cleansing, at the factory, and when cleansed costs 
twenty-two to twenty-three cents per pound. Could 
long- wool of good quality, say Leicester and Cotswold, 
be obtained in this country, it would be preferred at an 
advance over that importeil, of from three to six cents 
per pound — or twenty-five to twenty-eight cents per 
pound. It would even be desirable to procure the 
whole amount wanted, in this country, if it could be 
had, to the total exclusicm of the foreign wool. 

The description of wool for which Uiere is and will 
be the greatest demand in this country, is that which 
constitutes the cloth ordinarily worn by the principal 
part of our population, and as the mass ^ of our citi- 
zens do not wear the finest nor the poorest cloth, the 
demand will chiefly be for wool which will make that 
of medium quality. The most hardy and heaviest- 
fleeced sort of Merinos are well adapted to prodncin? 
wool of this description ; and they are also better suited 
than most varieties to scanty or coarse fare and un- 
sheltered situations. There is some liability, however, 
that the market for this kind of wool may be over sup- 
plied — a liability which the ailaptedness of this kind of 
sheep to common and poor treatment, rather increases, 
by encoun^ing their multiplication. A large por- 
tion of wool- growers, particularly in the western part 
of the country, do not provide themselves with suitable 
pasturage, shelter, aud winter food, for keeping the 
flnest-wooled sheep, and are of course under the ne- 
cessity of adopting such as will stand their management. 
Hence it is obvious that for the present at least, there will 
be produced a full proportion of the medium sorts of 
wool. , 

It is the opinion of many that the fineH description 
of wool may be profitably produced in this country not 
only for our own wants, but for exportation also. In 
this kind of wool it is thought we need not fear com- 
petition, as we are supposed capable of producing it as 
cheaply as it can be done in other countries. A degree 
of care is requisite to produce this article, which pre- 
cludes the possibility of its being grown where sheep 
are left unprotected in a wild, uncultivated country. 
Thefinest-wooled sheep cannot live long in such a situ- 
ation; neither can wool which will command the high- 
est price be had where the sheep are forced to range 
for subsistence among bushes and forests, or over plains 
covered with pernicious weeds whose burrs and seeds 
fill and tangle the fleece till it is felted on the animal. 
On the other hand, such wool can be produced only 
where due care is bestowed, both in reference to the 
food and shelter of the sheep, and the protection and 
preparation of the fleece. 

The best locations for mutton sheep, are those con- 
venient to large markets; and the prices which good 
mutton and lamb bring at certain seasons of the year. 
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readier them proAlable artiidet to the ftnner. The beet 
ibeep to these pnrposet are the South Down, Leieeater, 
wad Ootiwold. The former gire the mott delicate mut- 
ton, but the bitter have the admuttage of greater weight 
of deeee, which, latterly, is of about the same value per 
pound in market. 

One of the most important considerations in reference 
to sheep-husbandry is the amelioration of the soil. In 
this respect sheep have an advantage over all other 
slock, as none improve the land so much. The herbage 
of sheep-pastures firequently improves for many years 
with no other manure than that dropped by the sheep— 
the wild plants dying out, and the cultivated ones, par- 
ticularly wliite clover, and several varieties of poa or 
bent grasses coming in. The increased yield of grain 
crops, particularly wheat, on broken-up sheep pastures, 
is another evidence of the improvement of the soil. 
Hence a profitable alternation is grass, depastured by 
dieep, aiMl grain. The land remaining in pasture three 
or focur years, or as long as circumstances may render 
expedient, and is then for a year or two put to such 
kind of grain as may be most profitable. Under 
ttis course the crops seldom fkil to improve In quanti- 
ty. Very heavy crops of wheat are often produced on 
sheep pastures— thus proving the adaptedness of wheaX 
and sheep-huirtMuidry to each other. 

Wet lands are thought to be less benefited by sheep 
than others; but as sheep are Iniown to be unhealthy on 
such lands, they should not be kept on them. 

Some have entertained the strange idea that sheep are 
h^jvrious to the land — that they ** poison oiU,*^ as the 
phrase is, the cultivated plants. It is true that ground 
may be so over-stocked with sheep that to procure a 
subsistence they are obliged to gnaw the grass to the 
very roots. In such cases clover and some other plants 
may be bitten so closely that they are ii^red. But in 
ordinary cases we are perfectly satiiAed that the gra- 
ting of sheep is beneficial to the land and not injarious 
to the herbage of pastures. Indeed we are confident 
that most mowing grounds or meadows would be bene- 
fitted by being moderately fed every autumn, by sheep. 
We have seen and experienced abundant proof of this, 
and can bring the testimony of many of our best fiir- 
mers to establish the point. 

Sandy lands are particularly benefitted by sheep— 
their tmd impressing the soil to Just the degree that is 
desirable. Cattle are often too heavy for the land, but 
sheep never do injury from this cause. Instances could 
be cited of soils which were naturally so light that they 
were blown about by the wind, having become, by a 
rotation of root crops with clover, pastured by sheep, 
very productive in various kinds of grain and grass. 
After the land has been in clover, and the sheep have 
pastured on it for two seasons, it becomes much more 
tenaeious, and instead of being moved about by the 
wind, it may be turned over ins mooth and sufliciently 
compact fiuTOWS. We would name the ihrm of Mr. J. 
McD. Mclntyre, on the pine plains, near this city, as a 
good example of this kind of management with a sandy 
soil. 

It is probable diat the principal cause of the improve- 
ment of lands by sheep, is the manner in which their 
manure and ivine is distributed — ^being dropped in small 
quantities, and usually quite evenly scattered over the 
ground. The manure, from being finely divided, fklls 
at once around the roots of the grass, and the first rain 
drives its salts and valuable properties immediately into 
the earth, where they are nuuie available to the growth 
of plants. The urine, the most stimulating of all ma- 
nures, is not, as in the case of horses and neat cattle, 
dropped In so large quantities as to kill the herbage 
where it fidls, but promotes directly the growth of 



•ARLKY AMP ^LAX GROWN TQQETHfift. 



pared an acre of ground for barley, after sowing two 
bushels on the ground, he then sowed one bushel of 
fiax-seed on the same acre. In tiie fall he threshed the 
barley and flax out together with a machine, (it was 
cut and secured together,) and on cleaning it up he 
had 30 bushels of barley and 15 bushels of flax-seed* 
The sale of the crop stands thus: — 
Thirty bushels of barley, at 50 cts. per bush., $15.00 
Fifteen << flax-seed, at $1.00 " 15.00 

$30.00 
Ool. 8. Says, the flax-seed was a clear nett profit, a# 
he thinks the g^und produced as much barley as if no 
flax had been sown, for he had sowed barley on a few 
acres adjoining this acre which produced only 30 bu- 
shels to the acre, and the land equally as good. 
EartvOe, N. F., 1846. G. W. B. 



OULTDBB OF WHEAT. 



Am experimeaft has been tried the past summer by 
some gentlemen of this town in raising bariey and flax 
together, and lias been attended with snecess, as appears 
by the foUowing sfatemente of Ool. fltihMwk Be pM- 



L. TucKSa, Esq.^-In the January number of the 
Cidtivator, (present vol.) there is a communication by 
<• A Farmer of Tompkins County,** upon r«si on irteef, 
upon which I offer a few remarks. In 1838, Mr. Col- 
man, (then Ag. CommisMoner of Mass., by order of the 
Senate, prepared a report on the cultivation of spring 
wheat. Mr. C, in speaking of the « situation and as- 
pect," says : — « The aspect of lands, whether high and 
airy, or low and eonflned, is of considerable moment. 
Various theories have been suggested in regard to the 
origin of rust and mildew in wheat. The prevalent 
opinion of the French naturalists of the present day, is^ 
that they, like smut, consist of small parasitical plants 
designed to be nourished upon the Wheat plant. What- 
ever may be the fSitct, the appearance of these diseases 
beaie as near a relation to certain states of the weather 
at the time the wheat is maturing Its seed, as the courses 
of the tides to the changes of the moon. These diseases 
usually occur in the damp, hot, steamy, foggy weather 
of July. In low and confined situations, wheat is much 
oflener blighted than in situations which are elevated, 
and where the air circulates freely.'' 

Mr. C. forwarded me a copy of his report when pub* 
lished, and I was particularly interested in the above 
extract. Sometime in the following July, we had for 
two or three days frequent light showers with bright 
sunshine between them, and the weather was what we 
call elose and muggy. Soon as the sun appeared be- 
tween the showers a light f6g would be seen arising 
fh>m the plowed fields. I then seveval times observed 
to the persons in my employ, that this would test Mr. 
Cs theory of rust or mildew upon wheat. There was 
within sight three fields of wheat, and on dllTerent^ 
farms; two of them were sown about the 20th of May, 
the other Just one week later — (sown thus late to es- 
cape the ravages of the weevil,) soil similar — previous 
crop, com^-elevatiott of the several fields above the 
river about the same. Within fbur days after thift 
<« spell of weather," the two first sown fields were 
brown with rust, and at harvest the stntw was brittle, 
and rusted from top to bottom, the grain light and shri- 
velled, and not more than half a crop. The third field, 
sown a week later, was nnii^Jured, and at harvest Uie 
straw was bright, and the berry plump and ftall. 

Had this showery weather happened a week or tea 
days later, my belief is, that the first two pieces would 
have escaped, and the other would have suflbred, for I 
have witnesMd similar results since that time. 

It seems to be the critical time when the wheat is in 
the milk, and such weather occurs. 

Tour correspondent says, «My (his) belief is that 
the rust plant or ftmgns, whatever it may be, always 
exists on the stalks of the wheat, but its growth is not 
such as to ifl||ure the plant nnless warm weather and 
moisture unite at a pai^oular period during the growth 
of the plant, and prior to that period it is not visble to 
the naked eye* 

Otiipn mdmtMn a dlQireol ophUoii front the above. 
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In the Canadian Ag. Journal ibr July, 1845, there ia an 
article on mildew in wheat, in which it is taid, « Mil- 
dew in wheat hai been shown by naturaliets to be a mi- 
ante ftingua, tt-AoM germs ar$ fiiating in tkt tUmo§phsr$, 
and only require ibr their deTelopment, a particular 
condition the surface of whatever plant they attack. 
Thus, their growth is, doubtlatty favored — perhaps 
Inaured — ^by the exudation of sap from the ruptured 
ressels of the wheat plant, on which they may alight. 
This rupture may be caused by a plethoric state of those 
Vessels— erhaps, also, by a deficiency of $Uex in the 
epidermis of the straw; and this condition is brought on 
by whatever occasions a great flow of sap, or causes it 
to continue too long; and the indications of it are a 
deep green color in the leaves and straw, and the con- 
tinuance of this dark green color a few inches below 
the ear after the chaflf has begun to turn off. When this 
qrmptom appears, a bad case of mildew is inevitable.** 

It is an important question to fiarmers whether they 
have it in their power in any degree to guanl against 
the great losses that frequently occur by the mildew or 
rust upon their wheat crops. 

Your correspondent flrom Tompkins county, <' be- 
lieves he has discovered a remedy for the rust, plant or 
no plant. He is preparing to make the experiment 
next season, and if succeasfbl the result will be com- 
municated.** I cannot but hope his experiment will be 
mccessful — and that he will report the experiment 
whether it proves wb or not. And in the meantime I 
will offer a few suggestions and Ihcts that may poosi- 
bly have some bearing upon the sul:|jeot. 

fiy a chemical analysis of a plant we ascertain what 
the inorganic, or mineral parts are composed of. The 
principal part of the ash of wheat straw consisU of 
silica; a ton of wheat straw will yield about 50 lbs. of 
it. Silica is the substance that gives the hard coating 
upon the surface, and strength to the straw of grain and 
the grasses. It is rendered soluble in the soil by the 
alkali, potash and soda. But there are many other 
substances, both mineral and organic, required for the 
perfect crop of wheat. All these substances should be 
in sufficient quantity, and none in very great excess. 
On very highly manured soils there is an excess of ni- 
trogenous matter, which is favorable to a luxuriant 
growth of straw, but it is deficient in strength and it 
lodges; and in the warm showery weather spoken of 
the flow of sap is excessive, and from the deflciency of 
coating upon the surfiuse of the straw, the vessels are rup- 
tured, the sap exudes and presents a favorable place of de- 
posit for the vegetation of the seeds (spores) of fungi, 
Snst,) which, at certain seasons, are always floating in 
e atmoephere; the ascent of the sap to the ear is cut 
off by the ruptured state of the sap vessels; a light and 
shrivelled seed is the reeult. Instances of this kind are 
frequenUy seen in flelds of wheat growing on the sites 
of dung-heaps, when the other parts of the fleld are free 
from it. 

From some ikets— or cases, that bear strong evidence 
of being £tcts, I think that a large amount of soluble 
•iliea in the soil, is the surest preventive against a weak 
itraw, and consequent rust or mildew. 

Payson WiUiams, Esq., of Fitchburg, Mass., has on 
Tery highly cultivated land, raised over 56 bushels of 
wheat per acre. Mr. Coleman, in his report says, « Mr. 
W.*s great crops of wheat were assisted by 50 bushels 
of wood ashes spread to the acre, and a good crop of 
wheat seldom tails to be obtained on newly cleared 
and burnt land. The potash is here in large quanti- 
ties.*' 

One of the important ofllces of potash in the soil is to 
npply in a soluble state to the rooU of grain plants, 
the silica which is so essential to the strength of their 
stems. Says Prof. Johnston—*' This silica exisU very 
frequently in the soil in a state in which it is imolubU 
in pure water, and yet is more or less readily taken up 
by water conUining carbonate of potash, or soda, and 
as there is every reason to believe that nearly all the 
silica they contain is actually conveyed into circulation 
of planU by the agency of potash and soda. It is not 
unlikely that a portion of the beneficial action of these 
substances, especiaUy on the gnmM, and com (grain) 



crops may be due to the quantity of silica they are the 
means of conveying into the interior of the growing 
plants. Silica enters the plant chiefly in the form of 
silicate of potash or sodiL'* 

It is said that grain never lodges or rusts upon the 
sites of coal hearths, or in the soil that has covered the 
coal-pit while burning. If that is a fiset it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose there is an abundant supply of 
soluble silica in such soils. 

Mr. Pell has succeeded in raising very large crops of 
wheat on highly manured soils, by applying a large 
quantity of ground charcoal to the soil at the time of 
sowing the wheat. Perhaps too, that may have had 
the effect of giving strength to the straw. 

In the Farmer's Monthly Visitor, for Nov., 1845, 
there is an account copied from the Genesee Farmer, 
detailing some experiments by Mr Haywood, of the 
city of Buffldo, upon the application of charcoal to the 
wheat crop. When there was applied 50 bushels of 
ground charcoal, the yield was 25 to 35 bushels of 
wheat per acre; same kind of soil without the charcoal 
produced from three to five bushels, only, per acre, and 
badly rusted. The experiments were upon a largo 
scale, extending to over 90 acres. It is also stated in 
the same article that where twenty bushels of % m ismekad 
ashes had been scattered over an acre at the time of seed* 
ing, it has evidently increased the crop some ten or 
twelve bushels per acre. 

Some writers of note in the agricultural isorU, doubt the 
utili^ of the use of lime in agriculture, but notwithstand- 
ing, Mome farmers, in the middle and southern states, as 
well as in many parts of Europe, persevere in the use of it. 
fiy the use of lime and clover much of the exhausted 
land in the southern states have been reclaimed, and 
now produce good crops of wheat. When a crop of 
clover is turned under upon land that has had a dressing 
of lime, one of the consequences would be to produce 
an increased amount of soluble silica in the soil. The 
decomposition of the clover would produce carbonic 
acid, that in turn would when aided by the moisture in 
the soil decompose the carbonate of lime, and its alkali 
would act upon the insoluble silica in the soil and ren- 
der it available to the succeeding crop of wheat; and 
Prof. Johnston states, that it is said wheat is never laid 
(lodged) that follows a clover lay. If that is a fact, 
we must suppose it has a stiff straw, and that that stiff- 
ness is due to the soluble silex in the soil. 

I presume, Mr. Editor, you have the London Oardiner*s 
Chronicle. If so, if you will turn to that of Aug. 9th9 
1845, you will find a very interesting article by Prof. 
Johnston on the use of silicate of sock as a manure for 
Che wheat crop— -or rather its application to the soil 
for tlie purpose of giving more strength to the straw of 
wheat. Some Ei^lish agricultural writers have ad- 
vanced the idea of the necessity of the application of 
the silicate of soda in connection with guano, or dis- 
solved bones, for the purpose of giving to the crop soln- 
ble silica. 

Prof. J. analyzed four different soils in his laboratory 
for the purpose of ascertaining the amount of soluble 
silica in them. The quantity he found in the soil that 
contained the least, amounted to 6,700 lbs. upon the 
acre, taking the soil twelve inches deep. Allowing 
3,000 lbs. of straw to the acre, the amount of silica car- 
ried off by a crop of straw, amounts to 75 lbs. per acre; 
ergo, the soluble silica alone in the soil, will supply 
silica to the crops for 900 years in succession. And the 
soil that contained the most — four times as much — 
would supply it for 3,600 crops. From the above analy- 
sii he comes to the conclusion that it is not necessary 
to apply a soluble silicate to the soil. I do not doubt 
the accuracy of his analysis, but he Is a strong advo- 
cate for the application of ashes and lime to the soil, 
and one of the effects of their application is to increase 
the quantity of soluble silex. 

As observed by Mr. Colman, a good crop of wheat 
seldom fails to be obtuned on newly cleared and burnt 
land. Where the forest growth has been burned, and 
all the ashea left upon the ground, the amount of soluble 
silica must, I think, be many times greater in the burnt 
■oil^ than in the soils he analysed. 
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Dr. Dana, in his Muck Maniul, tells ui, the loil of an 
aere of land six inohet deep, will a£R>rd 6^726 pounds o; 
lime, and 73,311 pounds of potash — ^lime enough for an 
annual crop of lye for 7,400 years, and potash enough 
for the straw of annual crops of wheat for 3,000 years. 
Now this may be all correct; but fanners ttnink they 
find it for their interest in applyini^ both ashes and lime 
to their soils. In the year 1844, I prepared a larg^e 
quantity of soluble silica in a compost heap, for the pur- 
pose of testing its use. When I commenced writing 
this article I intended to hare given the process and 
result; but the unconscionable length of this, must be 
my apology for resting the question here for the pre- 
sent. Yours, &c., L. B. 

HTanur, N. H,, Jan, 8, 1846. 
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L. TvcKSR, Esq.— In the last number of the Cultiva- 
tor, you expressed a wish that I should give a particu- 
lar account of the process of culture by which I have 
succeeded in raising the unusually large crops of pota- 
toes which I mentioned to you in a former communica- 
tion. There is nothing in my plan either difficult or 
original, and I am only surprised that greater crops are 
aot generally raised; knowing as I do from experience, 
that to produce 800 bushels per aere, is. In this vicinity, 
an easy and simple process-; provided the season is mod- 
erately fovorable. For potatoes I prefer a soil compos- 
ed of sand and clay in about equal proportions, resting 
upon a clay subsoil. On such a piece of land which has 
been in grass a few years, I haul out in February or 
March six four horse wagon loads of good stable ma- 
nure to the acre, (about 80 bushels to the load.) The 
manure is immediately spread and turned under by in- 
▼erting the sod to the depth of ten inches at least. 
About the last of April spread on the inverted sod, 
about three additional wagon loads of manure to the 
aere. Harrow the ground well lengthwise with the 
fiirrow. Crom plow to the depth of four or five inches, 
and barrow again. By this time the last manure ap- 
plied is well mixed wuh the soil, and the land is in a 
fine state of tilth. The first 3f May, mark out the ground 
In rows three feet apart each way, with a large two 
horse plow, to run as deep as the first plowing. A 
good plan is also to let the bull-tongue plow follow in 
the furrows after the bar-share plow. This breaks up 
and loosens the subsoil under the rows. A subsoil plow 
would I suppose do the work better, but we have none, 
and the bull-tongue answers very well, as It loosens the 
subsoil and does not throw it up. We plant the « long 
rids" using large potatoes for seed, cut into pieces with 
about four eyes each, and put four pieces in a hill; 
which takes about twenty bushels of seed to the acre. 
The seed is thus planted deep, on a loose mellow bed, 
and the ground after the planting la completed has a 
perfectly level appearance. The after culture is quite 
easy and simple. As soon as the plants are two inches 
above the ground, plow with the bull -tongue as near to 
the hills as possible; if most of the plants are covered 
up^ so much the better. In two or three weeks plow 
again both ways; by this cross plowing the earth is 
well loosened and thrown up around the hills, in a sort 
of hollow square, a little depressed in the centre, pre- 
senting a broad surface to receive the rains, and convey 
the moisture to the roots of the plants. The hoe is used 
to destroy such weeds as have escaped the plow, and to 
give the hills the proper form. Care is taken not to 
make thoee conical shaped hills, which used to be the 
fuhlon, so admirably calculated to carry off all moisture 
from the roots of the plants. I have fbund the long fed 
to be the most p. oductiye of any kind of potatoes I liave 
ever cultivated. I tried the Rohans two years, but 
found them to yield at least 30 per cent less than the 
long reds. I have never tried planting in drills, and 
prefer hills on account of cross plowing which I consid-< 
er very important. I know that 800 bushels per acre 
can be raised by my plan, for I have done it three years 
in succesuon in 1842, *3 and '4. In the year 1844, the 



rot made its appearance in my potatoes, and I supposed 
that about 200 bushels were destroyed. Last spring, in 
addition to the other manure, I applied about 40 bush- 
els of wood ashes and 4 bushels of refuse salt per acre 
to my potatoe ground. The ashes were spread with th« 
last application of manure, and the salt sown broad cast 
after planting the seed. I think that the ashes and salt 
had some tendency to prevent the disease, as it was less 
destriictive to my crop than it liad been 1844, while the 
crops of many of my neighbors suffered much more than 
in any previous year. 

Respectftilly, yours, &c. Wm. McCot. 

Franklin, Pendleton co* Fa., January 10, 1846. 



THE POTATOE DISEASE. 



L. Tucker, Esq. — Facts being the Very fo^dation 
of science J it has struck me that the following might 
assist some inquirer into the causes' of the potatoe dis- 



In 1843, the disease among the potatoes showed itself 
in this country. That year, in many parts of the coun- 
try, the potatoes rotted in their bins, and it was found 
necessary to remove them. In 1844 the disease was 
more prevalent, while in 1845 it was much* less exten- 
sive. In my own case, very little, of the disease ^-> 
peared among the potatoes raised, in either year. Still, 
there was a litUe of it, among the pink eyes, in partic- 
ular. Having observed that potatoe-balls were very 
scarce in my own fields, and indeed in all this regioni 
and being confident that the potatoes now raised in this 
country are much inferior to those raised five and thirty 
years since, I sent to England for seed. A friend was 
kind enough to obtain for me twenty-four hampers of 
fine Lancashire potatoes, last spring, which reached me 
just in time for planting. I had them placeil in new 
g^und, on the side of a field in which were planted 
pink eyes, trout and orange potatoes. The yield of all 
the potatoes was light, on account of the drouth, but 
the Lancashire did as well as could be expected. Four 
and twenty bushels of English potatoes were put away, 
for seed, in a cellar, under a hay mow, where the tem- 
perature is hardly id>ove freezing; as good a place for 
the preservation of vegetables as could be selected. A 
quantity of the trout and orange potatoes were put in 
another comer of the same cellar. Fearful that the 
weather was getting too severe for my seed potatoes, aa 
the mow g^rew thinner, I ordered them to be re- 
moved, last week, to another cellar. On opening the 
straw that covered the heap, more than half of the po» 
tatoes were found to be far gone, with the disease. Aa 
the rot has appeared in none of the other sorts that were 
grown in the same field, including pink eyes, I am left 
to infer that the English potatoes were infected, while 
the others were not. 

I merely state the &ct. The disease existing so ex- 
tensively last year in England, may possibly have some 
connection with this loss; though to connect the cir- 
cumstances it is necessary to belie.ve that two f^«\TOnt ' 
are required to develop the rot. 

I will only add, that I had brought into my hoas» 
some of the varieties that were grown, the English ex- 
cepted, and I cannot find that a single potatoe has been 
affected. I know of no difference in the culture or land, 
that should have produced this result. No manure was 
carted on any part of the field, though plaster was used 
throughout. As piles of logs and stum^ had recently 
been burned on the land, it is possible these ashes may 
have reached to these English potatoes, though not 
more so than to the others, as the log heaps extended 
over all parts of the field. I do not think, moreover, 
that the vines ever looked thrifty. 

Yours, &c. J. Fennimorb Cooper. 

P. S.— It may be well to say that the English pota- 
toes, diseased as they are, have been fed to store hogs, 
with perfect impunity. What is left of them seems to 
be as nourishing as the sound potatoe. They are affect- 
ed with the black, cholera-looking disease, and appear 
to moulder away, rather than turn into a semi-liqnld 
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my ganlen, in 1844. 

Bail, Cooptratnm, Jan. 6, 1846. 



eURRALLS eORN-SHILUn AHO tEMRATOR-— (nf- IS.) 



We nw thij machine En opernllon for ■ few mtmitea, 
the other iay, tad formed i bronbla opinion of It; 
bot as we have Dot had ■ MfflcienI opportnnit)' of 
examining tt, we oSer the foUowing communieUion 
Ueicriplive of ill operation: — 

When will wonders Grant Do not (tare, fmlle 
readen, tor it it even n. Ur. T. D. Bnrralt, of Oena- 
Ta, hu made an improvement In Ibe aimple implemenl 
of a carn-iheller, which " takes the rag off" of all iti 
preilecesKin. It caonol be beat. Whf , Juit look at the 
above cut. Sec how aimple it ii — all iron — Mrong and 
nibitantiil, and what ii more, it cannot be eaill; be put 
out of order. Durable too — laat a man>i life time. 
Why, there ii nothing- of it — a mere pocket edition. 
Stltl its operation i> wonderful; it itripa Ihe kernel 
clean from the cob, without breaking either the oora or 
the cob, and what Ii mare, it not only leparatea the 
com from the cob, but the oob trom the corn, and de- 
poailca the com at the bottom In a half-buthel, fit for 
market or the mill, and the cob through a "knot hole" 
or orifice on he back aide, near Ihe lop, thereby savtng 
the troQble of ■■ cleaning up," aa with other machlnea. 
Take It in your kitchen and it ia fine fUn for the bov* 
to ahell fMm twenty to thirty bushela of com In an eve- 
ning. The " gude " wife will have no reaaon to com- 
plain of dirt or a " man " on the floor. 

To be terioua, Mr. Borrall ha* really pmented n* 
irilh a moat efflcient and uit/W machine, leaving the 
Aovel, frying-pan handle, and all other machines (kr 
bi the back ground. The principle of the shelter it 
Aot new, but the improvement consists in the case or 
Aell which encloaea the operating parti, and the com- 
plete separation of the com tmm the cob. It requlm 
bat tittle power, and is capable of shelling ih>m 10 to 
IS buihelt per hour. 

Arrangeroenta have been made for their estenaive 
Btanubcture In thii ctty, and a few are now on aale at 
tbe Agricultural Warehonse of Messrs. E. Comstock 
fc Co., No. S3 Dean-«. Retail pHce, 110. 

0. S. Brmkht. 

Bmrnfi ^n- JTofef , Jlbatiy, Jan., 1846. 




The above ia a cot of a good hone-hoe or eullivalor 
br working among com, potaloea, and lumept in their 
early itagM, and we aboold anppoae would ba excel- 
lent for tobacco and eotton. The lege are wrought 
Iron, and the feet are laid with Heel. Cultivatora nsade 
of eatt Iron answer very wall for vary tight soila, but 
are poorly adapted to tfaoaa which require lootealag 
and pulTerisiag. A tool liha that above delineated, if 
wall constnietad may ba madf to penetrate the soil as 
deeply aa is ratjniiad by any crop, and it will al tka 
same time so out up the weeda » U> cOectnall)' destroy 



CONNECTICUT IRON WOHKS 



TBI valley of the Hoosatonio abouoUa in iron ore, 
which gives emplDyment to many hmaeca forimeltfaig 
It, and for various other eetabliiiiuienla for (he mana- 
bcture of diArent deecripttons of InHi aiticlee. It 
was at Baliabuiy in Coanectioot, we believe, that the 
first iron was made in this connlry. The lint Ameri- 
can cannon were also mtdehere in the time of Ihe Rev- 
olution ; and ever since that lime the town has been no- 
ted for ita iron manubclure. The iron here produced 
is of a quality auperlor, for many purpoeet, to that made 
in any other part of the country. 

Al Ibia time there are in Baliabnry (bur blaat ftiraaees 
and tour forge*. A brief descrlptloa of one of theae, 
which the writer had an opportunity of vialting not long 
since, may fumidi aome Idea of the inunenae value of 
the iron business In thit vicinity. 

The iron worka of Oliveb Ames ft Co., are situated 
in Falls Tillage, in Saliibury. They were erected and are 
carried on under the supervision of Mr. R. AuES, a ton 
of the senior partner. These works eoA $80,000, and 
are devoted mostly to making heavy articlesof wrought 
or hammered iron. The original material used is pig 
iron, of which twelve hundred lona are used annually, — 
producing eight hundred tons after it lajaanu&eturcd, and 
receiving from the proceas an increased value of eight 
cents per pound from the pig. The Imsiness ia chiefly 
making tire for locomotive wheels, hravy shafts for 
■<eam-t>oatt, and flUing govemmenl eonlracU for vari- 
out arliclet, such as chain cables, iron* for field ear- 
riagea, &c. Finy men are constantly employed, and 
bom three hundred to five hundred doUara worUi of 
work arc turned off dally. 

The tires of the locomollve wheela. Weigh Ihim four 
hundred to eight hundred pound* each, and a ton of Iron 
la used daily for thit purpoae. 8team-boet shaRa are 
frequently made weighing seven thousand pounds each. 

Ore is worth two and a halt dollars )>er Ion at th« 
bed, and three to three and a Ikalt doUaia delivered at 
Ihe tUmaces. Fig iron ia worth forty to fifty dollars 
per ton. Messrs. Amei use annually two thousand cordt 
of wood, worth two dollars per cord, forty thousand 
Imshela cliarcoal, worth aix cenla per Iraahel, and seven 
hundred tons bitaminoui and analhracile coal, worth ten 
dollars per ton. Their nen are paid from one dollar to 
three dollars per day. 

Al Furnace village, which it also in Salisbury, wa 
called al Mr. Alex. H. Hoixxi't culler; manufactory, 
but not finding Mr. H. al hone, we were unable to learn 
many portlculars concerning the establishment. It waa 
the anoeators of Mr. Holley who nude at this plaee tha 
cannon before alluded to, in the BevotuUon. 
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•AVINQ MANURE. 



Ws wttnafled on the frrm of ]^r. Jonab Steigxr, 
Kilield Ct., a few months linee, a good plan of mana- 
ging manura. Large eiftenu or vats were oonftructed 
onder the itablet where the eattle and hortes were kept^ 
into whieh the urine waa eondueted. The manure, inter- 
mixed with itraw, litter, turf, &c., waa piled up in square 
heape over the eiitens, and the urine pumped up, and 
bf means of spouts turned equally over the manure. Ail 
the liquid wtaleh soaked from the heaps, was again con- 
ducted into the eistems. The liquid was turned on the 
manure in Just such quantity as to keep up the degree 
of moisture necesiary to gradual decomposition^— vio- 
lent heat being never allowed, as it would dissipate 
souae of the viduable parts of the manure. If there is 
too little moisture, the heat rises too high, and more 
Uqaid is pumped on to cheek it. 

It strikes us that this is a good mode of making com- 
post. It may not, perhaps, be io readily carried on in 
cold freeuDg weather, but during such weather, it 
should be remembered, the manure is not suttJect to 
waste by farmentation, and it may be piled for coa&post- 
mg in the qiring. The cisterns, however, should be of 
suAcient capacity to hold all the uorine which may be 
made during the cold weather. 

Mr.*8TBXOsn is from Switserland, and had only been 
OB the larm, at the time we called on him, about six 
months. His residence in Switzerland was not far from 
Hofwyl, and he was formerly acquainted with Fellen- 
berg and with the management of his celebrated agri- 
CQltoral school. It is not unlikely that the mode of 
managing manures above mentioned, may have been 
derived from Fellenburg's Institution, as according to a 
letter of our eorrespondent, Mr. HoBsroRD, (which will 
be given in our next,) it agrees with the practice there 
followed. 

We were giatified to obeerve that Mr. 8. had com- 
menced on his farm several valuable improvements; 
though frtmi the ihort time the place had been in his 
possession, and the exhausted and worn down condition 
it waa in al the time he purchased it, it could not be 
expected that everything would at once be set right- 
It ianot improper to remark that Mr. 8. holds the 
patent, for the United States, of a machine invented 
about two yean since in France, for knitting cloths and 
various garments. It appears to be an article of great 
value. He has now twenty-four machines, workcKl by 
water-power in operation, and has others in progress. 
A machine will make from thirty to sixty yards per 
day. The materials used are cotton, worsted, common 
woolen yam, and silk, of all various degrees of fine- 
ness and quality. Some of the articles produced are 
Tery beantifol, and they are said to be generally supe- 
rior in cheapness and durability to woven goods. 



TAANtACTIONS OF THE ESSEX (MASS.) AQ. SOCIETY. 



Wx tender our thanks to John W. Pboctox, Esq. for 
a pamphlet of 126 pages containing the doings of the so- 
ciety for the last year. This is one of the oldest and 
most useful agricultural aocieties in the country, and ia 
•aid to have been the first in Massachusetu to publish 
in detail ita Transactions. We are informed in anote to 
Mr. Stonx's address^ contained in the pamphlet before 
«, that the Hon. Timotbt Pickkjuno was the presi- 
ding oflkcer of this society for ten successive years, and 
Oiat J. W. PxocTOB, the present secretary, has held 
that ofltoe for twenty years. 

Mr. Stokx's address contains muoh that is interesting, 
but we have room for but a brief notice of it. It par- 
ticularly encourages the introduction of the study of ag- 
riculture into our schools. "1 wish," mys Mr. 8., " to 
see the snt^t of agriculture hold a place in our school- 
books as prominent, at least, as that of war. If the spir- 
it of the latter is to be fostered wheQs young ideas bud 
and often fhtit, by the charms of poetry, it camiot be 
asking too much that the praises of peaeefol agrioulture be 



said hi sober prose. The relation which the latter holds 
to the former, in some of our school-books, afibrds littte 
hope for an improved public sentiment while they con- 
tinue in popular use." 

Mr. Stonx observes that f* there is frequent complaint 
among £BU«mers that their sons early imbibe a distaste for 
agriculture — that as soon as they are of an age to be 
usefbi, they seek employment and leave them to manage 
the homestead under the disadvantage of hired assist- 
ance." Mr. 8. tbhiks this evil would be in a great 
measure remedied, if the elements of agriculture were 
made a branch of study in our common schools. << Pos- 
sibly," he continues, <«some may consider this a useless 
appendage to the studies now pursued — they may think 
that a boy can learn enough of agriculture on the flirm, 
without the Study of books. But if I have rightly esti- 
mated the influence of books or the choice of pursuits, 
then this study, so far from being useless^ will be found 
an important auxiliary to an interest firom which other 
interests are annually abstracting muoh of the beet tal- 
ent." 



mnAir oorn. 



Mr. TircKXX— Of all the crops which are raiaed in 
the middle statee of the union, none are of so much im- 
portance to the fhrmer as the com plant, not only for 
its valuable grain, but its leaves, husks, and stalks, ft>r 
fodder and manure; no plant which be cultivates being 
so well adapted to hold the valuable parts of the frsces 
and urine of the barn-yard fh>m the pithy structure of 
its interior. 

€k>m, for success, requires a loose and rich soil, by 
which a rapid growth is obtained, and is thus ena- 
bled to overcome the changes incident to spring and 
its two ordinary and most powerful enemies, the wire- 
worm end the grub. The ravages of the former, are 
as we all know, below the surface, appear to be pro- 
portioned to the hardiness and probable poverty of the 
soil, preying on the main root, effectually preventing aU 
production of the grain, if not destroying- the plant. 
The grub, on the contrary, cuts off the stem near the 
surfooe; its range of destruction more general as re- 
gards soil, but evidently fseding from preference upon 
the more feeble plants, and therefore by complying 
with the conditions requisite for a vigorous growth, its 
action is but feeble. 8o also when com is planted upon 
a sod recently turned under, the grub finding still ita 
accustomed Ibod. 

There is also another observation which I wish to 
have recorded, being important to prove, if true, or to 
set aside, if fhlse. It is the belief that the tendency of 
the com plant is to produce a greater yield of grain In 
northern climates, siid less grain and more leaf and stalk 
inr southern oneS{ no state In the union producing such 
prodigious crops, per acre, as New- York, for example. 
Should this be the ftot, it wiU lead the fiumers here, 
and fiirther south, not to force the plant after it haa 
escaped its early enemies, but to reserve Its strength 
and that of the soil, to near the time of setting; merely 
giving a healthy growth by moderate, and not excessive 
cultivation, previous to that important state of its being. 

For the first years of my ikrming the manure was 
spread in the sprhig, upon a sod, tot con, finishing in 
time to plow for plantingb This plan was changed, 
hauling out and spreading it the preceding autumn, 
plowing as btfore. This latter method appeared td 
be preferable, giving not only a quicker growth to the 
young plants, but evidently a better stand. I also no- 
ticed that the effect of the manure from remaining upon 
the surfiice for so long a period comparatively, was to 
make the soil loose or mellow, and to render the wire- 
worm and grab no longer causes of uneasiness. 

The good effect of covering the ground in the autuasn 
for the com crop, were fully confirmed on an acyoin- 
ing ferm, and the knowledge thus obtained, led to the 
plan which at present I punue. My neighbor com- 
menced by hauling out the manure which was left af- 
ter preparing his wheat ground, which sufllced for only 
abotttoaothiidoflt. He tbea prooeeded to oover tfaa 
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remaindar with wtnwj but did not finish more thanone- 
haifof the part which was left, leavingi therefore, a 
third part uncovered. The whole was plowed in the 
spring: in time for planting. It may be satis&ctory to 
state that the field was perfectly level, and the soil of 
uniform quality throughout its extent, but thin. 

From the time the com appeared above the surface 
to its perfecting, a marked difierenoe was manifest 
between the two parts which had been covered and the 
part left uncovered, having examined the com at the 
beginning of the growth of the comi and at Its comple- 
tion. The parts which had been covered with mannre 
and stnw, stood well, being unaiTected by worms. The 
color was very good and produced a fiur crop; nor 
could any difi*erenee be perceived between them, as the 
own^r informed me, in the quantity or quality of the 
grain when husked, so far as (he eye could determine. 

On the part which had been left without manure or 
straw, the wire-worm was so destractive, as to require 
more than once replanting. The color indicated less 
vigor, and the yield in grain inferior in every respect. 

No experiment could be more decisive or important 
as regards the cora-plant than the one related. It es- 
tablished two important facts. The great advantage of 
cov^ingthe ground in the fall of the year for com; 
the other, that no difierence could be perceived in the 
crop between the part covered with straw, and the part 
with manure; consequently that straw could be substi- 
tuted for manure in its culture. 

It has been an ol^Jeet of no small importance with me 
in fiurming, to attain to certainty, quantity with good- 
neas of crops, with the least expense of labor, and to 
obtain from the &rm all the food or manure required 
for the various crops to be grown. That the latter ob- 
ject was possible I did not doubt, but in no way could I 
accomplish it so long as manure was required for both 
com and wheat. Had grazing been combined with til* 
lage, there would have been a sufllciency for both these 
crops, but the farm being wholly arable, there was oidy 
enough for one of them. 

From being engaged in another pursuit which occu- 
pied me some years, and other causes diverting my at- 
tention from farming, it is only within eighteen months 
that I have been able to make an application of straw. 
My experience therefore is too limited to satisfy those 
who require comparative statistics, but sofikciently so to 
induce me to believe that I shall attain my object. 

The field which was planted with con last year, 
was a timothy sod, of about three years old. It was 
covered with straw the preceding fall. The grass at 
the time of breaking it up, which was just before plant- 
ing, looked better than it had at any preceding spring; 
better than I have known old sods when mann^. The 
eom crop equalled my exiiectations of it. 

The same autumn, I also covered four acres of mixed 
grasses for pasture, leaving about half an acre uncovered 
by the side of it, which had been in potatoes and high- 
^ manured. The grass next year upon the covered 
part was the best, and better withstood the various 
spells of dry weather which prevailed last year. 

Lakombr Vanuxxm. 

Briiiol, Pa.^ Jan. 6, 1846. 



BDOKWHBAT WITHOUT OBIT. 



Did any person, who eats buckwheat cakes, ever 
have the good fortune to get any containing not a parti- 
cle of gritf A method not generally known, was late- 
ly stated to us by a practi<»l firmer, who says that 
buckwheat raised in this way is entirely free from the 
difficulty. 

The buckwheat is sown at the usual time, but before 
harrowing, a bushel of lye is sown with it to the acre; 
they both come up together, and the buckwheat, being 
much the most rapid in growth, soon obtains the as- 
cendancy, the rye only forming a smooth green carpet 
beneath, which completely prevents the daahing of the 
grit of the soil by rain upon the buckwheat when it is 
cut, and otherwise keeps it clean. After the crop of 
buckwheat is removed, the rye obtains sofllcieat growth 



before winter, and the next season afibrds a good crop 
of itself. Thus, the buekwheai Is protected, and two 
crops obtained firom a single seeding. 



PLANTING TREES BY THE ROAO-SIDE. 



Nothing adds more to the beauty and interest of a 
country, than shade or frait-trees by the sides of the 
roads. Of forest trees, the most proper for thispurpoee 
are elm, white ash, hickory, black walnut, and rock or 
sugar maple. A favorable time for trsnsplanting, is as 
soon as the fh>st is out of the ground; it should by all 
means be done before the foliage puts out. Those trees 
which have grown in a dense forest, will not usually 
flourish very well on being transferred to the open air. 
It is better, therefore, to procure for transplanting such 
as have grown as much as possible in an open exposure. 
Decidedly the best are those raised in nurseries from 
seed, or which liave been taken firom the woods or 
fields soon after they have vegetated. 

It is sometimes objected that trees prevent the roads 
fh>m drying by shading them too much. On roadi 
which ran east and west, there is some liability of thit 
taking place; but on those the course of which ia near- 
ly north and south, the sun is not as much obetraeted. 
If roads were, however, laid out sufllciently wide, aay 
four rods, wad the trees were not piaatod at less distan- 
ces than two rods, we think little or no liqury would be 
experienced tram shade. 

When in Vermont last season, we noticed in many 
instances, that the roads were bordered by rows of the 
sugar maple, and that the sap of the trees was used for 
making sugar. Some of them were the handsomest 
trees, and the most productive in sugar of any we have 
seen. Being allowed plenty of room, they throw oat 
numerous bnnches, and the tops generally assume a reg- 
ular conical form, while f^om the abundance of leaves 
the sap is well elaborated, and the saccharine principle 
largely developed. 

The white ash and the black walnut, grown in open 
situations make valuable wood or timber for various pur- 
poses. « Pasture ash,'* as it is called, is nearly as val- 
uable as white oak for any purpose, and fbr some pur* 
poses, such as handles for pitch forks, hoes, Ilc, it is 
the best of all wood. No better mode of raising this 
valuable timber could be devised, than to plant the 
young trees beside the highways. They will grow 
readily in nearly all situations, are ornamental in their 
appearance, and are not liable to be injured by the at- 
tacks of insects. All trees when first transplanted, 
should be protecteil by a strong pen of boards and stakes, 
from the attempts of cattle and other animals, to rub 
against them. 



WOBMS IN THE BOWELS OF ANIMAL& 



The origin of some forms of animal life, particularly 
of some parasites, hss at various times occasioned much 
discussion. Though it is by some strenuously denied 
that life in any form is ever produced spontaneouidy, there 
are certainly cases where we can assign no other cause. 
Parasitic animals are found S|)ringing into life under 
circumstances which seem to preclude the possibility 
of their having been produced by the ordinary laws of 
generation. Thus we find the fluke in the liver and hiU 
iary ducts of slieep, affected with the roty the hydatid in 
the brain, and, stranger yet, insecta of various species u» 
(he bowels of animals while in the festal state. 

An article on « Mt,'* in the Prairie Farmer, by John 
Maddock, records a striking instance of this kind. HO 
states that John Lee^ of Decatur, Macon co.. 111., « had 
a mare with fbal that died before foaling; the foal had no 
hair on it; he cut it open and found bote in it." We 
presume there must have been some mistake about the 
insecU found being « bats,** that is the larva of the at* 
trui eqvtUf as the economy of that insect is well known, 
but we can hardly doubt that tome insect was found, 
and whatever species it might have been, their exist- 
ence ia noBO the mora easily aooown t ed for. 
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OONDENSCD CORRESPONDENCE. 



PRODUCT OP A HALP ACRE. 

H. W. Cft0SBT» La Fayette Colle|^e Pa., states that 
he gathered last year from half an acre, 212 bushels 
sonr bee<s^ 92 boshels eanots, 20 bushels tnnieps, and 
450 merchantable cabbages. The ground had no ma- 
mire last year, but the year before it had a good dress- 
ing. It was plowed twice, Tery deep, (about 13 inches,) 
then thrown into ridges eighteen inches apart, the 
ridges Fsked end the seed sown. The plants w«re 
thinned to six inches in the row. The tnmeps were 
only sown where the carrots missed. 



\ 



UE1HO*8 THEORY OP ARTIPICIAL MANURES. 



We make the following extracts from a letter on this 
subject signed Dai KTMAiff Fakmxb: 

<' Although I think the communication written by 
Liebig, published in your December number, is worth 
the full price of a year's subscription, yet I think some 
of his conelnrions and assertions have a tendeney to 
misieBd new beginnen and gire them to expect more 
certainty in agricultural operations than iwts will war- 
rant. I will only notice a couple of instances. First, 
he says — « The system of draining, which of late has 
been so extensirely followed in Fjigland, brings the 
land into the state of a great filter, through which the sol- 
uble alkalies are dravm off, in consequence of the per- 
colation of rain; and it must, therefore, become more 
deficient in its soluble efl&cacious elements.'* [Eke Cul- 
tivator for Dec., 1844, p. 364.] Can it be that ii^ry 
has resulted to the lands from this cansef I think not. 

*' Again he says, (same page) if chemists succeed (as 
he has no doubt they will,) * in combining the eifica- 
ekms elements of manure in such a way astliat they will 
not be washed away — their efllcacy will be doubled v if 
in this manner the ii^urious consequences of the pre- 
sent system of droning be removed, agriculture will be 
based upon as certain principles as well arranged man- 
vihctories.' 

** Now every Ihrmer of experience knows that there- 
suits of his operations depend in a great degree on the 
season, over which he has no control. He certainly 
cannot prepare his land against wet and drouth, heat 
and cold at the same time. We lose at least one crop 
in louE on •'•eoimt of unlhvorahle weather.'' 



DISEASE IN COWS. 

A « DAxaTMAN FAKMsa " writes that in the spring 
summer of 1840, his cows were attacked with a 
swelling about the head and Jaws. << The first " (says 
he) « that I observed of it, one of the cows refused her 
food, and on examining her, I found that she was so 
swollen about the mouth and eyes that she could scarce- 
ly see. I had her bled Immediately, and in fifteen 
minutes she began to feed. The swelling soon went 
down, and the next day she appeared as well as ever. 
In the course of the summer, five or six others were 
taken in the same way, though we generally discovered 
it before they were as bad as the first. They were all, 
however, more or less swollen, and some of their bags 
were effected. Copious bleeding invariably cured them. 
I have sometimes given four or five quarts of thorough- 
wort (bone-set) tea, one or two quarts at a time." 



PROPITS OP HENS. 

Mb. Jamks L. Cox, ZanesviUe, Ohio, gives us the 
ilts of an experiment he made for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether hens would be profitable. He sa]rs : 
«« In Dec. and Jan. last, (1844, '45,) I sent out to a man 
who has charge of our coal-banks and form, 24 hens and 
one cock. One would think the number of hens too 
large, but the eggs hatch very well— say 110 eggs set, 
hatched 75 chickens. This was previous to July 1st, 
1845) and besides the eggs set, the hens laid in the 
same time, 1096 others. The grain eaten in that time 
amounted to $4.25. Tliis was for six months. I in- 
lended to have kept the aooount for a year, but l«fl 



home on the 4th of July, and did not return till Septem* 
her. I thought the produce pretty well for the time. 
I had them in a warm room with a stove in the room 
atyoining, which I think had a good effect, for after 
they commenced laying, they did not stop, let the wea« 
ther be what it might.*' 

CROPS OP 1845 IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Extract from a letter received from W. S. Oibbss, 
of Chestnut Orove, S. C, dated Jan. 1st, last: — « The past 
has been a deplorable year; the loss of crops and the 
suflering of the poorer classes, will long be remem- 
bered. The drouth ii^ured us grea.ly, but the chinch 
bug more — ^iigured our wheat, eat up our oats and de- 
stroyed fields of com. I do not make more than one- 
fifth of a corn-crop, and not more cotton than enough 
to buy the com needed — and yet I make a better crop 
than many of my neighbors. Some did not make a 
bushel of com, or a pound of cotton. Many are kill- 
ing off their hogs fkttm the woods, having no com to 
ftitten them with; and their stock, because they cannot 
carry them through the winter, and cannot sell them in 
a country where there is no provender to be had. Thus 
you see, it is indeed liard times with us here. But this 
is a new year, and we hope for better things." 



TO KILL PEPPERimNT. 

In relation to an inquiry for a mode of exterminating 
this plant Mr. Geobgx Hampton, of Perth Amboy, N. 
J., writes as follows: — «A &rm on which I resided 
some eight years since, had a smaU patch overrun with 
peppermint and spearmint. I converted it into a sheep- 
pasture for two years, and when I left the fkrm, which 
was nearly three years ago, there was scarcely a plant 
of it to be seen. I have no doubt that by pasturing it 
with sheep for five or six successive years, it may bo 
entirely eradicated." 

STUDY OP AGRICULTURE IN SCHOOLS. 

Ma. Paris Bapbxr, of Homer, writes us ss follows: 
« The effort of Mr. Woolworth, the principal of our 
Academy, to introduce the study of agricultural chemis- 
try and geology, has met with great success. He has 
« fine class of young men — ^from 25 to 30 — ^fiumer^s sons, 
ttom this and the ailjoining counties, and I can aisure 
you, they are deeply interested. He also gives a sepa- 
rate lecture to the Hnrmers every Friday evening, at 
which fifty or seventj'-five are present, and are much 
benefited." We are pleased to receive this informa- 
tion, and regard it as an indication that the plan of in- 
troducing the study of agriculture into schools, is des- 
tined to succeed. 



EARLY POTATOES. 

Ma. E. T. Clabk, Providence, R. I., to whom we 
sent some of Mr. Hall's early June potatoes, writes la 
reference to them as follows: — '< The potatoes I had of 
you turned out remarkably well. A sample sent in 
to the exhibition of the R. I. Horticultural Society, 
were boiled and pronounced jlrif role. I have had more 
calls for them than I could supply, at a dollar a bushel. 
I planted them on the first of May, and in Just sixty 
days had them on the table of the sise of small hen's 

eggs." 

EFFECTS OP UME. 

Rev. J. N. Candxb, New Albeny, la., relates the fol- 
lowing: — «In a field in which I planted com last 
spring, a lime-heap, (a heap of logs on which a quanti- 
ty of lime-stone had been placed,) had been burnt more 
than twenty years ago. The gentleman who was on 
the place when I purchased it, being here during the 
summer, remarked that he presumed that he could show 
me by the com» the very spot where such a log-heap 
had been burnt. I had before noticed an uncommon 
strength of stalk on the spot, but was not aware of the 
cause, until he took me to the place." We would sug- 
gest this query in regard to the above — ^Was the extra 
growth of com owing to the lime or the ashes of the 
logs boraed with the limef We have seen the eflhets 
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of obareoal-piti in the eztim giowth of gmia tad gran 
on Tvioiu loilSy t>r mor* than tw«nty yean after they 
were bomt. 



ONBIDA OOUKTY AG. 800IBTY. 

Thi8 Society held iti aaonal meeting at South Tren- 
ton, on the 8th of Jan. Rev. Dolphus Skinner, of Deer- 
fleld, was elected President; BenJ. N. Huntington, of 
Rome, Ree. Secretary; Jno. Rizley Burgett, Westmore- 
land, Cor. Secretary; William Bristol, of Utica, Trea- 
surer. Ten Vice-Presidents and five Managers were 
appointed, among whom we notice the names of many 
excellent farmers and efficient members of the society, 
who, with the gentlemen above named, will take good 
care of the interests of the society the ensuing year. 



OSWEGO COUNTY AG. SOCIETY. 

M.r H. L. R. Sanfoed writes from Vohiey, that " The 
annual meeting of the Oswego Co. Ag. Society was held 
Jan. 7, when the following oAoen were choaen for the 
ensuing year. The next lair is to be held at Fulton, on 
the last Tuesday and Wednesday of Sept. mKCL>* 

B. E. Bowen, President, Mexico; 
^ 6. F. FaUey, Fulton, ) ^ 

Samuel Foot, Phoenix, 5 ^* 

R. K. Sanfordy Cor. 8ec\, FuUoq} 

O. Salmon, Rec. Sec'y ; 

1. 1. Wolcott, Troasurer; 

Wm. Ingalls, 

H. L. R. Sanford, ^ BxecutiTe Committee. 

D. R. Case. 



Presets. 



HOUSES OF UME, SAND AND GRAVEL. 

T. Winch, Cleveland, O., gives us the following ac- 
count ot building houses of Uiase materials. — «I read 
in Ellsworth's Report of last winter, the manner of 
building cheap houses of unbumt brick ; but I think they 
have an improvement in Wisconsin over all others. 
The material consists of gravel and lime — one-eighth 
part lime, and the balance of course sand and any kind of 
gravel or small stones, mixed so to make a mortar that 
will << set" so hard as to stand well. I saw at Prairie 
du Lac, Rock Co., two buildings of this material — 
one a blacksmith *8 shop, the other a seminary of two 
stories. Both appeared to be perfectly substantial. 
The proprietor, Mr. Goodrich, took a hammer in the 
shop to show me how strong the viortar was, and actu- 
ally broke a stone that protruded from the wall before 
he loosened it. They use clamps to build with, and de- 
posite in them six inches of mortar each day, which 
gives it time to dry, and so on until the wall is finished." 



PROFITS OP GOOD HUSBANDRY. 
A. Van Beroxn, Esq., of Coxsackie, has given us 
the following memorandum of the last year's product 
and profit of three and a half acres of land : — 2O0 bushels 
shelled com— 630 bushels ruta-baga — 15 tons corn- 
stalks. Charging all the labor at the highest rate, and 
crediting the produce at a &ir market value, the nett 
profit afforded by the three and a half acres, was $67 . 49. 
After the crops were taken off, the land was sown in 
wheat« 

POUDRBTTE. 

Benjamin Hicks, of Great Veek, Queens ctr., L. I., 
states that in Um year 1843, be manured his potatoes 
with Unet mtmure obtained from the city of New York. 
The crop was good. The next year, 1844, he planted 
the same ground with potatoes, toUhotd any manurt ; 
those potatoes that were planted early ^ were not dieeae- 
ed, but were of a good quali^ : of those that were planted 
in 1844 latSf and with 6am yard fnanure, on another 
pieee of ground, fidly one half of them were ^ itwtsed 
and lost. 

The last year, 1845, he manared his potatoes entirely 
with Poudretttj made by the Lodi Muiufkcturing Co., 
and the whole crop was sound and good, and a £ur 
yield, considering the drouth. His neighbor whose 
farm adjoins, the last year, 1846^ phuited aU hit potatoes 



with ham yard manure. The yield, it is said, was not 
more than about half as much as thai of Mr. H., and 
they were so much cuseased, that according to his esti- 
mate, he had not more than ten bushels left from the 
aore he planted. 

The above discloses two impoitaot fiMte: 

1 — That early planted potatoes do not aufir by dts- 
eaee as those that are planted late. 

2— That potatoes manured with Poudrette dp not in 
some cases suffer by disease, as much as when planted 
with barnyard or etable manure* 

H. W. C. states that he tried Mhiofs pondrette in 
oonneotion with his own manufibcture. It was used on 
potatoes, and the yield was above one-sixth in favor 
of his own. He says, however. Minor's poudrette is a . 
very good manure, *' but I do not thinlr itas profitable as ' 
stable manure, where the latter can be had for %1 per 
two-horse load — carting It two miles, as we can get it 
here.'* 



X^AROE CROP OF VEGETABLES. 

Jamxs Robxbtson, of Windham Oentie, V. T., in- 
forms us that he gathered last year, from one acre and 
eight rods of land, the foUowhig produce : — 

Rnta-baga, 819 bnriiila. 

SugarhMts, 184 ** 

Carroll, 182 «< 

Total, 1085 

The mta-baga grew on 122 rods of giooady and tiM 
sugar beets and carrots 23 rods eadi. The toinep 
ground which was sod, was plowed the ptevious foUf 
was harrowed well in spring, and cross-plowed in Juneiy 
and fifteen loads of manure from the sbeep-lKnise spread, 
and the ground again harrowed well. With a small 
plow it was then thrown into ridges about seventeen 
inches apart, and the seed sown about the 10th of Junoi 
in drills, and the crop was hoed twiee. The beets and 
carrots grew on ground which the year before was oc- 
cupied with ruta-baga. It was plowed deep and a light 
coat of sheep manure spread and harrowed in. "&• 
crop was sown in drills fourteen inches apait, about 
the first of Bfay, and was hoed twiee. 



THE PUMPKIN. 

ExTXACT from a letter written by Alex. Leeds, SL 
Joseph's, Michigan: — <<I remember seeing, I cannot 
say when or where, that pumpkin and squash seed 
steeped in a solution of chloride of lime, were up and 
in the rough leaf, while those not steeped, were but 
bursting above the ground, though planted at the same 
time. The benefit to the fruit was not mentioned. It 
may answer to hasten the vine when the seed is planted 
late. I also would like to see an analsrsis of the pump- 
kin. I have been told that some frrmers make an oil 
from the pumpkin seed, which bums very well and 
gives a good lighL** 

FARRIERT. 

A correspondent, signing f'Jtruus," and datmg at 
Cornish, N. H., thinks he practices a system by which 
cows may always be delivered of calves without ii^ury. 
He says — « When a calf is presented tail foremost, if the 
cow has been making exertion any length of time, the 
calf will generally be found lifeless, and thrown back so 
flBir that it is impossible to push it hi enough forward to 
turn it so that the presentation shall be natural. In all 
unnatural presentations, my first step is to see if the calf 
can be placed in a natural position by turning or raising 
— if not, my next step is to let one person puU mode- 
rately upon the tail while another slips up his hand be- 
side the calf and presses back, at the same time* the exter- 
nal parts of the cow, so that the haunch of the calf presents 
itself, and I am able to cut into and dislocate the sock- 
et piip] Joint, which will tun up in such a manner that 
I can attach a strap to the whirlbone, and then let the 
person at the tail take the strap and draw steadily whUe 
I split the flesh and akin of the leg and flay it from the 
booew Ihr 4pwn at the ganbml Johit, turning it, as yqy 
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ne, wron^ lidd ont. By this proe«M about one qotr- 
ter of the calf It extraetad. | thm tarn the eow on the 
other aide, and deal wHh the other hind leg in the Mme 
napaner, and the cow, with very little exertion to her- 
aelf, and without anj danger to her. ia readily delirer- 

ed.>» 

VALUE OF THB CULTHTATOR. 

We might ftU pages with eztracti from private letters 
tttestSng the value placed upon the Cultivator, could 
any public object be accomplished by it. We give the 
ibllowhig, merelv to show that it is useftil to others as 
well as to fiote^rs. A subscriber at Meriden> N. H., 
Mys — « Though engaged in trade and cultivating only a 
garden, I think 1 can hardly spend a dolUtr better th"* 
by renewing my subscription to your paper. Aside 
from its interest to the praetfcal brmer, it coittalm uae- 
fiil hints enough in domestic economy, and matten In 
which qU are concerned, Who have a itamily at least, to 
much more than compenaate for the trifUng sum asked 
fork." 

THE WINTBR IN vmoINlA. 
Wif. A* 0rA^uf», Amherrt eo., Ya., writes under 
date of Jaa. 4tk lae t f «We hftve had some oold weather 
thia winter. Our canel has been closed for two weeks, 
but all is fair again, and plows are now running. 

ORAZINO IN EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 

Extract of a letter from J. Price, Esq. to the Culti- 
vator : *' The eastefn pUrt of Pennsylvania is becoming 
every year more and more engaged in the grazing busi- 
aess--but little attention is paid to raising cattle> the 
graxiers depend ing almost altogether for a supply of 
beef cattle from N.York, Ohio, &c., .&c. According to 
the best estimate I am at present able to form, the 
number &ttened annually in this county Is betweeh 
forty and fifty thousand head. Lancaster, York and 
Dauphin are ft»t following the example of Chester. 
The reason of this is that the distillation of grain into 
whiskey is tut going ont of practice. I believe there 
ia not a single distillery in operation in this county at 
present, and at least three-fourths of them in Lancaster 
and a4oining counties are defonct, and I think will 
soon cease altogether." 



PRICES OF PRODUCE IN TENNESSEE. 
SAiirEL T. BiCKNELL, of Blouut CO., Tenu., writes 
mder dftte of Dec. 27th last, that pork is worth 93 per 
hundred pounds — com 20 to 25 cents per bushel — wheat 
bO to 75 cts., and that formers cannot supply the demand 
for aU kinds of produce-4hat many bf the South Caro- 
linians had sent the greater portion of their stock into 
East Tennessee to be wintered. Mr. B. pays us a com- 
pliment in regard to the influence of the Cultivator in 
in his neighborhood — the perusal of which, he is pleas- 
ed to say, *' tends to the improvement of the land, and 
consequently adds to the contents of the pocket, so that 
the subscribers make one step toinuds economy." 



COMPLIMENT TO AN AlffSRICAN AUTHOR. 

Mr. TucKEE— I deem it proper that the pages of the 
Oolftivaitor should raoord the flattering oompliment 
reecaOy paM by a royal personage to Mr. A. J. Dowx- 
iire, one of our citiiens well known for his works on 
Lmnlscape Gardening, Sural Arehiteetnre^ Ifcc, which 
Ihnn their publication on thia side the water, Iwve been 
ngsnled with high admi^ion, md are airaa^ consid- 
end as ttaadard works. 

His work on Landscape Gardening has also attiaetod 
attention ia Europe, and has been gr ee t ed then with 
many expressions of commendation. The Queen of 
H o l la nd has lately forwarded to Mr. Downing an anto- 
jraph letter, together with a magnificent ruby ring, en^ 
circled by three rows of diamonds, in acknowledg- 
■sent of the pleasure which she has d^ved from the 
perusal of his book. Perhi^s no similar recorded in- 
ataace can be found of a royal autograph having been 
added to the gift of a jewel by way of giving atronger 
i—phnsia to the expression of admiration. 
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Fig.ia 



Very fow who have been accustomed to the culture 
of fruit trees and to transplanting young trees from the 

nursery, are a- 
wareofthe great 
improvement re- 
aulting from a 
frequent previoos 
transplanting, be- 
fore removal to 
the garden or or- 
ehardSw Having 
made a good ma- 
ny observations 
on this point, we 
have given in the 
annexed wood-cut, fidr representations of the roots of 
two young twes, fig. 18, exhibiting the usual appear- 
ance of a tree which has stood on the spot where it 
came up from the seed, and fig. 19, the roots of a tree 
which has been two or three times transplanted. The 
former has but few roots, and those extend to a distance 
in the soil; tiie latter has a multitude of short fibres, 
necessarily resulting fitmi the successive cutting ofi* of 
the longer roots in removal, and prodneing in their 
place the growth of many shorter ones. Hence fai ta- 
king up a tree thus previously prepared, little risk or 
check in growth is experienced, as the entire mass of 
fibres is easily preserved from mutilation in digging.. But 
a tree of eqial size which has not been transplanted be- 
fore, has establiahed itaelf by a few long roots, firmly 
in the soil; and theae most be more or less torn In re- 
movU ; hence the eoasequent check in growth and dan- 
ger to the life of the tree. 

Fruit-trees which have been well prepared previous, 
ly for transplanting, by this method, may be removed 
with greater safety even when so large as to be in a 
beari^ state* than If leas than half that siie, without 
such pr^Muratlon. It is by practicing this method, that 
nnrsery.men in some parts of Corope are enabled to 
show to pufohasers their trees for sale in full bearing 
and with handsomely formed heads. It is obvious that 
in setting out such trees, more care is needed in spread- 
ing out the numerous fibres, in the natural position in 
which they grew, and in fiUing in all the interstices with 
Aneearth; and that the practice of dashing in a few quarts 
of water when the hole is partly filled, to carry the 
earth into all the small orevices among the roots, is 
quite important. Where, also, this practice is pursued, 
greater fertility of soil is needed, to counteract the 
slightly retarding eflbot of successive removals 



BRIDGE PUANK FOR WHEEL-BARROWS- 

In wheeling manure, muck, sand, &c., on garden 
beds, and in removing from them various kinds of litter 

and refose matter, the box- 
edging is very often ii^Jur- 
ed by crossing and re- 
crossing. To secure edg- 
higs ft^m any danger of 
Fig. 90. the kind, provide a bridge- 

plank, tapering at each end, and with a space cut be-' 
neath for the box, over which the wheel and the feet 
of the gardener may pass without the slightest injury to 
the edging or obstruction to the work. 

Moss ON Roors, accelerates the decay of shingles, 
and may be prevented or destroyed by sprinkliiig white 
lead on the upper part of the roo^ so thatt the rain may 
waiAi it over the roof. 

Ghxaf cvLTvns or Potatoxb. — ^A eonespondent of 
the Boston Cultivator plants in hills, which he covers 
lightly, by a plow, with earth as soon as the potatoes 
are a2>ove ground. When they come up again through 
this light covering, he repeats the operation by cross- - 
plowing, covering up as before. The potatoes are never 
iilinred^ and a great saving of labor is eflhotad. 
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NEW YCAlK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



Thb animal niMting oT the Society wm held «t the 
Capitol in this city on Wednesday the 21at January. 
The number of people in attendance wai greater than at 
any previoas similar meeting, and an anmnal interest 
was manifiBSted. 

A report was receired fh>m Dr. Lec, in relation to 
the duties which he, as Corresponding Secretary of the 
Society, and as a public Leeturer, had performed daring 
the past year. ^ 

The report of the Treasurer was read, showing as 
fbllows: 

Balance in treasury at last meeting, $3,932.09 

Interest on stock, .210.00 

Donation from Francis Granger, 25.00 

f, from R. L. Pell, 5.00 

Received from State Treasury 700.00 

Receipts from individual members, 80.00 

„ at State Fair, 4.370.18 

$9,322.27 
Paymentt. 

On aeoount of Premiums, $2,411.50 

Salary of Recording Secretary, .... 300 

Public Lecturer, 180 

Printing and binding, 187 . 39 

Expenses at Fair at Utica, 556.94 

ToH. O'Reilly, 48 

Sundry incidental expenses, 92. 23 

$3,776.06 

Invested in Albany city stock, 3,000.00 

<< Bond and Mortgage,... 2,000.00 

$8,776.06 

Leaving in the treasury a balance of $546. 21 

On motion of Mr. Comstock, a committee, consisting 
9f three from each Senatorial district, was appointed to 
nominate -offlcers for the ensuing year, and to recom- 
mend to the Executive Committee a suitable location for 
holding the next Cattle Show and Fair. 

On motion of Mr. L. F. Allen, a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare business for the action of the meet- 
ing. The chair appointed Messrs. Allen of Erie, Com- 
atoek of Albany, Pratt of Greene, Walbridge of Tomp- 
kint, Lee of Monroe. 

Mr. Allen, from the business committee, reported 
the following resolutions, which were adopted: 

Resolved, That a dairy committee of three persons be 
appointed by the Executive Committee of the Society 
whose duty it shall be to ascertain the actual product of the 
best cheese dairy of the State, that the locality of such 
dairy be ascertained in latitude; the composition of the 
soil as near as may be where the dairy fuem be situated; 
the kind of grass used for pasture and for hay ; the quan- 
tity, in pounds, of milk per cow on the average and in the 
aggregate; the quantity of cheese to the hundred pounds 
of milk produced; the gross quantity for the season of 
milk and cheese produced, the qualityof the cheese, the 
method of making it, the breed of cows composing the 
dairy, and all such other details procured as shall deter- 
mine the most profitable mode of conducting the cheese 
dairy business, and that one hundred dollars of the funds 
of the Society be appropriated in giving three premi- 
ums to the most successful competitors reporting any 
such practice and iU deUil to said committee, said com- 
mittee to report to the Society at its next annual meet- 
ing. 

Reeohed, That a committee of *^- be appointed by 
the Executive Committee who shall report to the next 
annual meeting a list of not exceeding 30 kinds of ap- 
ples, which shall be in their opinion best adapted to the 
economical demands of the people of this state, and to 
be best suited to the different localities of the same, 
comprising their most extensive use in all seasons, for 
home consumption, and for exportation, the individual 
names of said fruits, a drawing of each separate kind, 
with a particular deseriptloa thcNOf ; and that in this 



connexion they also take into consideration the several 
rlsBsrs of fine fruits as adapted to the above purposes, 
and ^-^^ dollars be appropriated as in the judgment of 
the Executive Committee shall be necessary to accom- 
plish this oiyeot. 

Wedne$day Evening, Jan. 21. 

The Socitey oonrened punuaat to a4|oaniment at the 
Assembly Chamber. 

Mr. Denniston from the committee to nominate of- 
ficers, reported the following list which was unanimous* 
ly adopted : 

J. M. SHERWOOD, Auburn, Preaident. 

VICX-PUSIDENTS. 

RoBT. H. LvDLow, New Tork« 
Abram Bockbe, Federal Storey, 
EiBA P. Pbsnticx, Albany, 
Thos. J. Marvin, Saratoga Springs 
Pom E rot Jones, Lairdsville, 
J. R. Spexo, Caroline, 
H. S. Randall, Cortland Villagey 
Lewis F. Allen, Buffido. 

Luther Tucker, Albany, Recording Sccrctaiy. 

Joel B. Nott, do. Co r reapo n ding do. 

J. M'D. M'Inttre, do. 



ADDITIONAL MEMBERf OF THE EX. COMMITTEE. 

Alfred Conklin, Auburn, 
Ami Dovbleday, Binghampton, 
George Vail, Troy, 
Ambrose Stevens, New York, 
John Miller, Truxton. 

The same committee also recommended Anbum as 
the place for the next Cattle Show and Fair. 

Prot Hall exhibited a Geological Bfap of the State 
with the average product of wheat in each county, and 
made some very interesting remarks in explanation of 
the connection of Geology and Agriculture, for which 
the Society tendered him their thanks. 

Gen. Harmon read the report of the committee on 
Wheat, Barley, fcc. 

Mr. E. KiRBT gave notice that a proposition will be 
presented at the next annual meeting so to alter the 
constitution of the Society that all ex -Presidents shall 
be standing members of the Executive Committee in 
addition to the board as now provided for. 

Thureday Mornings Jan, 2SL 

The Society met in the Lecture Room of the Young 
Men's Association. 

Col. Sherwood read the report of the committee 
mitttee on Peas, &c. 

Prof. Emmons, from (he committee on Essays, made 
an interesting report, concluding with the list of prizes 
awarded.^ 

Dr. Beekman, chairman of the committee on Farms, 
made a very interesting and valuable report, giving in 
a condensed form, a great variety of valuable informa- 
tion, derived from the papers submitted to the commit- 
tee. 

Dr. B. also read a very interesting communication 
from 8. S. Randall, Esq., on tiie Agricultural statis- 
tics of the state. 

Mr. Pratt, of Greene, trom the busmess committee, 
oflbre^l the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Retolvedf That the Executive Committee be requested 
to tsJre into conslderaion the expediency of offering the 
like premiums, or of less amount, on the sul:()eet of the 
butter dairies of this State, tq^be conducted in the aame 
manner, and under the same rules of particularity in aa- 
certaining its results as have been adopted by the Soci- 
ty at ita pr esen t session in relation to cheese. 

Thuraday Eveningy Jan* 22. 

The Society met at the Assembly Chamber, when the 
annual Address was delivered by the President, B. P. 
Johnson, Esq. As it is to be published, it is sufficient 
to say of it, that is was alike creditable to the Society 
and its author. 

On the conclusion of the Address, Mr. Johnson in- 
troduced the President elect to the Society, who, be- 
fore taking the chair, briefly returned his thanks forthe 
honor conferred upon him by the Society in electing 
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him their Presldenti an honor of which the highest in- 
diridnal in the country might well feel prond. 

On motion of Dr. Lzz, of Erie, it was nnanlmoiialy 

Ruolvedt That this Society highly appreciate the 
■errices of its late President, B. P. Jomrsoir, as the pre- 
siding officer of said society, and that he has its thanlcs for 
his highly instructive and interesting address, just 
deliverad before this body, and that he be reqnested to 
ftunish a copy for pablication. 

On motion of Mr. Stbveks, of New-Tork, 

Metolv^ Tuat the thanks of this Society be giren to 
the officers of the Society whose terms expire this day, 
for the able and futhftil manner in which they have 
performed the duties of their offices during the past 
year. 

On motion of Judge Chxkver, of Saratoga, 

ReBolttdf That a committee of three be appointed to 
ask the Legistaitarey on behalf of this society, to cause 
to be prepared by the State OeologistSy or others, an 
abridgment of the Oeologieal survey of the State, which 
shall embrace the geological map and sufficient of Geol- 
ogy to make the map intelligible to the common reader 
ami shall also ftdly exhibit the connection between the 
goology and agriculture of the State, and which can be 
afflirded at a small price. 

Messrs. Lee, Johnson and Beekman were appointed 
the committee under the above resolution. 

On motion of Mr. Allen, of Erie, 

ReMtUvtdy That this Society view the proposed eftirt 
of Messrs. Habmojt & Lib, to establish a scientific and 
practical shool of agriculture in the county of Monroe, 
with approbation. We consider its object as highly 
beneficial to the agricultural interests of the State, and 
recommend it to the public approbation and patronage. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, of Oneida, 

ReuifMd, That the Institution at Aurora, Cayuga eo., 
under the charge of C. C. Young and David Thomas, 
is one worthy of the attention of farmers, combining as 
it does scientific with practical agriculture. 

On motion of Mr. Fttlleb, of Onondaga, 

Re$ol9$d, That we recommend to the attention and 
patronage of the public the Agricultural School of Mr. 
WooLWOBTH of Cortland county. 

On motion of Mr. Bloss, of Monroe: 

Whereas it is very desirable to have weekly meetings 
of the friends of agriculture, for the purpose of free dis- 
cussion, therefore 

Resolved, That such meetings be held dcring the pre- 
sent session of the Legislature, and that the Sccretar}' 
be directed to apply to the Hon. the Assembly for leave 
to hold meetings in this chamber every Thursday eve- 
ning. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, of Oneida, 

Retolvedf That the thanks of this Society be most cor- 
dially temlered to the Hon. the Assembly for the use of 
their Hall for the meetings of the Society, and that the 
Secretary communicate this resolution to the Speaker of 
the House. 

The following is a list of the premiums awarded: 

On Essays. 
On the Importance of seientifle knowledge in pros ecut ing 

agriculture; to John J. Thomas, Maeedon, $100. 
Ob the culture and manufacture of silk; to H. P. By- 

lam, Brandenburg, Ky., $10. 
Ob the Potato Bot; to Andrew Bash, fisat Corentry, 

Pa., $20. 
Ob Irrigatloo; to Joha J. Thomas, $20. 

On Fabms. 

1. To Geo. Oeddes^ fUrvnouBt, $60. 

2. To Wm. Buel, Rochester, $30. 

3. To Wm. Garbutty Wheathmd, $20. 
Sets of vols. Transactions, to 

W. P. Capron, Maeedon, Wayne Co; 
Jonathan Tallcott, 2d, Rome, OneiiU Co. ; 
Rufus S. Ransom, Perry ville, Madison Co. ; 
Daniel Gates, Sullivan, Madison Co.; 
N. S. Wright, Yemon, Oneida Co.; 
Tyler Fountain, Peekskill. 

On Winter Wheat. 
1. To Edward Rivenburg, Yemon, $15. 
t. To Stephen B. Dudley, E. Bloomfield, $10. 



3. To Abraham Fairehild, Arcadia, 2 vols. Trans. 

To Samuel Davison, Greece, a discretionary premir n 
of eight dollars for report on experiments on the culir e 
of wheat. 

Spbino Wheat. 

1. To Robt. Eells, Westmoreland, $15. 

2. To Ersstus Dayton, Yemon, $10. 

Barley. 

1. To Hiram Mills, Martinsburg, $10. 

2. To N. 8. Wright, Yemon, ^. 

3. To S. B. Dudley, E. Bloomfield, Yol. Trans. 

Oats. 
1. To Elias J. Ayres, TramaniAwrg, $10. 

Indian Cokn. ^ 

1. To Geo. Yail, Troy, $15. 

Peas. 
1. To Thos. Lane, Marey, $10. 
3. To Wm. French, Cani^harie, $6. 

Flax. 

1. To E. C. Bliss, Westfield, $6. 

2. To Rufus S. Ransom, Penyville, Yol. Trans. 

Carrots. 

1. To Wm. Risley, Fredonia, $10. 

2. To Lucius Warner, Yemon, $5. 

Mangel- WiTRZXL. 

1. To Charles B. Meek, Canandaigua, $10. J 

2. To Lucius Warner, Yemon, $5. 

8. To J. F. Osboro, Port Byron, Yol. TTsbs. 

SUOAB Bbbts. 
1. To S. B. Burchard, Hamilton, $10. 

3. To J. F. Osbom, Port Byron, Yol. Trans. 

Rut A- Bag AS. 
1. To John O. Smedburg, Prattsville, $10. 
3. To. C. B. Meek, Canandaigua, Yol. Trans. 

Bboom-Cobn. 
There was but one application, that of £. C. Bliss, ot 
Westfield, to whom the committee awarded a copy of 
Colman's Tour. 

Death of E. W. Bull, Es<i. — ^We leara with re- 
gret the death of this valuable citizen, IsSe of Hartford, 
Connecticut. He evinced a deep interest for the ad- 
vancement of agriculture and horticulture, to which he 
contributed important aid. We copy the following 
notice of his death from the Hartford Courant : 

« The death of our late esteemed fellow citizen, £. 
W. Bull Esq., is calculated to produce the deepest feel- 
ings of grief. Few could be removed from among us 
whose removal would cast more gloom over the fiuse of 
the community. He was taken away, In the prime of 
business life, in the ftill vigor of active and energetic 
manhood. He was a man whose death will be very 
keenly felt, and will produce a large vacancy In the 
circle in which he moved. Of superior business capa- 
city, he devoted himself to the daily avocations of life, 
with great energy, and with unwonted perseverance. 

« As the proprietor of the High Street Garden, his 
taste and activity in horticultuiBl pursuits, have long 
made that a spot of delightfiil resort to very many of 
our fisllow citizens, and to many strangers, to whom he 
extended the courtesies so grateftil to those who visit 
our city for a s eason. Many and deep sympathies will 
be felt for the relatives who are mourning his sudden 



Habtvobd county AG. Society. — We have receiv- 
ed several papers containing the doings of this society 
for the last year, which In many respects we find inte- 
resting. There is one thing however which strikes us 
as being very defective. We notice that the pivminnM 
on << blood stock,'* and some other descriptions of stock, 
were awarded without the names of the owaera, or the 
animals, or the breed of the animals being mentioned. 
We have no ot^jectioas to this plan so lar as regards the 
mward — we think in tet that it has several advantages 
—bat where the report goes out to the world, it seems 
proper that both the name of the owner and the breed 
of the animal should be stated, otherwise we do not see 
how the community is to know what stock is most ap- 
proved. 
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ALBilNY, PBBRITABY, IBWt 



TO OOBBBIFOIIDIUI'nk 



We have to acknowledge the receipt of eonununiea- 
^ tions since our last, from Prof. £. N. Horsford, D. T., 
A Subscriber, H. Luther, P. Davidson, A. T., Dr. 
Andrew Stone, A Farmer, £. Marks, Edg^ecomb, Ea- 
ton, 8. H. Smith, Luman Lane, H. W. Crosby, Andrew 
Buflh, T. Minot, A. of the North, Prof. L.Yanuxem, G. 
Butler, G. W. B., S. B., W. 8. 6., R. A. A., Ira Braj- 
ton, H. B. Tuttle, J. B., P., J. Towasend, Geo. Vail, 
£. Comstock, Seth Whalen, D. Gold, R. E. TutUe, Mary, 
J. Femiimore Cooper, J. D. Spinner, Quid Nunc, R. Jul- 
ius, S. P. Henkel, Fair Play, Indig^na, Old Bachelor, A. 
Delaware Subscriber, Th. Close, A. Wanzer, J. T. Na- 
thorst, 8. Osbom, H. H. B., Joseph Annin, A. B. £., 
Wm. Todd, W. H. Wills, Jason Smithy Nathan Wey , A. 
£. £mest» 

99*It will be seen by the above, that we hMve been 
fiivored with an unusually large number of communica- 
tions the past month. In this number we have given 
over ro&TT of these fikvors, many of tbem to be sure 
greatly condensed; and we shall make room for those 
remaining on hand, as rapidly as possible. Our hearty 
thanks are tendered to the writers who have thus ena- 
bled us to give an interest and value to our pages which 
they could not otherwise attain. 

0*W. L. O. has our thanks for his sensible article 
on cement pipes; but since the publicatlonB on this sub- 
ject in our last number, there seems at present no need 
of anything ftirther. 

A., Tiffin, O. — ^We should be glad to hear a report 
of the « progress," to which you allude. 

Lieut. S. H. D., U. S. A., has our thanks for his kind 
remembrance of the Cultivator, for which he has for 
years past, raised 7 or 15 subscribers at every place at 
which he has been stationed. 

G. W. B.^Let tts have the ptiXclt yon q>eak o^ if 

you ph 



MOMTHLY NOTICES* 



Stats Faib« — The next exhibition and ikir of the N. 
Y. State Ag. Society is to be held at AvBuaff , Cayuga 
county, on the I5th, 16th and 17th days of September 
next. 

Imfkoves FLAiL8.-*We have received fkom John 
Moore, West-Springfield. Mass., a couple of flails, su- 
perior in finish and excellence to any we have before 
seen. One may be seen at this office, and the other at 
the agricnltural warehouse, 23 Dean street. Mr. Moore 
will sell them at 75 cents singly or $7.60 per doien. 

Champaioxe Cider.— Mr. C. L. Bundle, of Green* 
ville, Greene county, has sent as a sample of his refined 
cider. We think it equal to any we have ever tasted, 
and would recommend those whose health would be 
improved by the use of the article, to apply to Mr. R. 
for their supply. We believe he made over two thou- 
aand barrels last year. 

DowviNe^s Work on Fruitb.— >We are gratified to 
learn that the sale of this work has been so rapid as al- 
ready to require a third edition, though not nine 
months have passed since its first publieation. 

CoLMAK's TotJR— Part V. — We learn from the pub- 
lishers that this part of Mr: Golman's European Agri- 
cullure is expected to be Issued in a few days. 

Agricultural School. — ^We learn that Dr. D. Lee, 
who is now editor of the Genessee Farmer, in eonnex- 
ion with Gen. Rawson Kxmuok, have formed arrange- 



menti for opeiiin|f a school for the study of scientific 
and praeticad agrictiltore. It is to be located on Gen. 
H.'s &rm, in l^eatland, about six miles from Roches- 
ter. We have not yet seen a plan of this school, but we 
presume a leading object will be to ttMt theories by 
pnustical and carenil experiment inftM euUure; and in 
doing thisy in a proper manner, it cannot £ul to be high- 
ly usefiil. Dr. Lee has devoted much stody to the sci- 
ence of agriculture, and we believe has had considera- 
ble experience in the capacity of a teacher. Gen. Har- 
mon is considered one of the best practical fiumers in 
the State— in wheat culture, in particular, he has been 
quite eminent; and the commnnity are under large ob- 
ligations to him for his numerous and well-conducted 
experiments to test the relative value of a great many 
kinds of wheati We wish the school sueoess. 



6txxticAN*8 JomiNAL.— It wIll be seen by the Prot- 
peotos in another part of this paper, thai a new series of 
this truly valuable and national w<wk, was coamaeneed 
the present year, with some decided unprovementsover 
the former series, which had extended to 60 volumes. 
We commend it, most heaitiiy, to pnblie attention; and 
trust that the friends of science will nolOQger permit it 
to languish fbr want of that Mpport which it so riehly 
deserves. 

AMUC0T8 FROM Plum Stonss.— An opfaiion was ad- 
vanced l^ a correspondent in onr December munber, 
which should have been noticed and correeted at the 
time. He thinks the natural afllnity of the plum and 
apricot is so strong, that a change from one to the other 
from seed may occasionally take place. As the plum 
and apricot are very distinct species, so much so as to 
be separated by some botanists into different genera, it 
murt be obvious at once that snch a change cannot in 
the nature of things take place, nothing of the kind hav- 
ing ever been known or proved In the history of the 
vegetable kingdom. We do not of coarse attempt to 
explain the case spoken of, not knowing all the circum- 
stances of the case, and which evidently were not known 
to the observer; but where data is wanting, it is not 
necessary to resort to the absurdity of transmutation 
from seed; or the still greater absuidity, if possible, of 
transmutation by the influence of a stock. 

Machine for sowing Wheat. — Rev. A. R. Ru- 
der, of Mt. Jackson, Shenandoah co,, Ya., wishes in- 
formation in relation to '<a one hone machine with 
which (as it is said) one man or boy can sow with al- 
most mathematical evenness, 20 acres of wheat in a day; 
and also of another implement for covering the seed 
which is said to do the work both better and laiter than 
both the harrow or the plow." The machine is stated 
to have been used extensively last season in Western 
New York. If any of our readers can give any infor- 
mation respecting it, they will confer a fiivor. 

9^ A Farmer's Club has been established at Penn- 
Yan, in this state. John Mallory, President; Uriah 
Hanfonl and John Hatmaker, Y. Presidents; A. Bige- 
low. Secretary; F. A. Stebbins, Trcnsurari H. P. Sart- 
well, Librarian. Success to aU such associations. 

Mr. Albot's horse CoNSTBRNATioir. — We would 
call attention to the advertisement of this horse to be 
found in this number. We noticed him in our July 
number of last year. He had then, however, but just 
arrived in this country, and was in not very good con- 
dition to show; but we saw him subsequently at the 
state show at Utica, at which time he made a very ^flne 
appearance, and was, beyond a question, entitled to the 
first premium, which he received. 

Skinless Barlet.— John D. Spinner, of H«rki- 
mer, states that this kind of Barley has yielded much 
better with him than the common kind — that it usually 
weighs 61 lbs. per bushel, and that it makes good bread 
and << excellent warm biscuit." He also states that the 
grain is not liable to iivjury from the fly, and he thinks it 
worthy the attention of fiirmers in those sections where 
wheat is attacked by this insect. 

DuTTON Potatoes.— In reference to the potatoes of 
this name mentioned In our last, BCr. Street Dutton 
wishes us to stRte> that they were not originally pro- 
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eared from a man «bf Uie name of Dutton near Phila- 
delphia,'* but were brought from that leetion by S* A. 
Law, i^*> of Meredithy and receired the name of JhU- 
ion potatoes^ nbtequently. 

CoBnxcTinN.^<3alti¥ator for 18459 No. 337, in a de- 
■eription of Bog-cutter> for " forward beam of $tiil,** 
reedWtcf. 

PrattsvillX) in the county of Oreene, which It is 
BOW purpoeed to make the centre of a new county, was 
founded by the Hon. Zapock PeatTi In 1824. The es- 
tablishment of a large tannery by tliat gentlefnan, and 
now carried on by him in connexion with John Wat- 
son, has been the canse of a rapid growth of the village, 
which now numbers two thousand inhabitants. It has 
three churches, three large and well-kept hotels^ abank 
with a capital of $100,000, seven stores, and a spacious 
brick aeailemy which cost over $3,000, more than one 
half of which was contributed by Mr. Piatt. The tsn- 
Bety of Messrs. Peatt k, Watson tans 00,000 sides of 
leather annually and employs a capital of about $250,000. 
The Tillage also contains a large flouring mill, a foun- 
dry and mechanics shop, a satinett fiustory which turns 
oat 150 yards of cloth per day, and a company has re- 
cently been formed for the manufacture of fimcy cassi- 
Aeresy with a capital of $15,000. We are informed 
that the enterprising gentleman, by whose industry and 
libendity this thrlring village has been chiefly built up 
and ornamented, made <<his first savings from picking 
berries in his leisure hours, and selling them for six- 
pence per quart.'* 



ANSWERS TO IMQUIRIES. 



Buckwheat as Manvee.-«-^< a 8ubMriber'«---(y< 
BOn Centre.) As to the relatlTe advantsges of clover and 
buckwheat, for plowing in as manure, we can only say 
that from our own experience, (which has not however 
been great on this point,) we think the effect of clover 
best. Whether buckwheat sometimes <« leaves the land 
sour,*' is a question on which there is a difTerence of 
opinion. We have heard persons contend that it did so 
leave the land, though we have never experienced it. 
Perhaps the nature of the soil may canse a variation in 
Its effects. We have never tried plowing it in except 
on rather light warm soils. We suppose it would be 
best to plow it in after it had attained Us lull growth. 
Most farmers who practice It, we believe, turn it in 
while in blossom; but if it was consi<}ered an advantage 
to have the crop renewed, it might stand till the seed 
had fonned, enough of which would probably come m> 
after it was plowed in, to cover the ground again. 

Another correq>ondent asks whefiier the grain of 
buckwheat is ii^nred by the honey being extracted from 
the fk>wer. We cannot tell— >who can? 

Plowing. — Hiohianpse, (Otsego co,)— Ton say 
you want a '< plow that will twa a forrowO or 10 inches 
wide and 6 Inches deep and lay It on the edge of the 
previous one, with the greatest ease to the team." We 
think there are several kinds of plows that will answer 
the pmpose desired-*«ich as Prouty fc Mears' « 5| self- 
sharpening Centre Draft,'* some of the various patterns of 
the Worcester plow, and IJelano's « Diamond'' plow. 
All these may be had at the Agricultural Warehouse, 
23 Dean street, this ally. Wo do not consider << 9 or 10 
Inches" a wide teiow, though we think it is wide 
enough. 

Cow-VAsdbB.— -«*WIU.cow*putvf8 hold its own 
vlthout Bmmiro of any fclndt" We snppoee it undv - 
stood the the mannra made by the catUe while feeding 
OB the ground, is to be left there. Whether the pasture 
would < hold its own,' we think would depend much on 
the nature of the soil. If it was moist and natural to 
grass, it might not deteriorate; but in such land as the 
grass would be likely to die out, the pasture would of 
course decline In value. Besides, on moist soils, the 
■MBinre is less wasted by exhalation, and its properties 
are more retained in the soil than on dry porous soils 
where the grasses could not flourish as well. As to the 



'' quantity and quality of milk" produced ttom old pas^ 
tures, or from those recently seeded, as we think much 
depends on the soil, also; but in good grazing districts, 
we believe the opinion is generally prevalent that old 
pastures afford the richest milk, though it may be less 
in quantity. The quere in reCarenbe to lime or plaster, 
it is impossible to answer. In the absence of any de- 
scription of soil or location, it cjumot be told which 
of these substances would be '< preferable," or what 
quantity of either should be used. £xperiment alone 
can give positive information on this point. 

Bone Dust, &c.'— 4. M. N. (New Marlboro, Mass.) 
—-There is no bone dust in this mirket. The price of 
Sulphate of Magnesia is 2} cts. per lb. by the quantity. 
Silicate of Potash is not for sale here. 

Ceeam. — ^D. E. (Frederick co., Md.) — ^An experi- 
enced dairy-woman mys she Icnows no reason why 
cream should « turn blue on the surfiuse," unless it has 
stood too long, by which the cream settles to the hot* 
tom and the bluish watery fluid rises to the top. It is 
also suggested that it is best to keep cream but a short 
time, in summer — never till it is sour, if butter of the 
best quality is desired— and it is proper to stir the cream 
well every day, taking care when a new portion is 
turned in, to mix it thoroughly with the quantity before 
deposited. 

BX40HT IN FEUITtTEBES.— L. Xi« (SumUUt CO., O,) 

We caBBOt tell what kind of blight attacks your trecBi 
If it is caused by a species of aphis, we do not see that 
any good could be effected by << putting inm around the 
tree." If it is the « fire Uight," we do not know that 
you could do better than to prune ^the limbs as fast as 
they die. What affect « electric conductors," placed 
under the trees, would have in proteeting them from 
this blight, we know not— ^wedont suppose they would 
do any hurt. 

'<HoBSE Nettle."--E. W. J. (FOrt Defiance, If. 
C.)— We do not know the plant you allude to under the 
name of '< Horse nettle"— therefore can give no direc- 
tions as to its extirpation. Others may be able to give 
the information wanted. 

Cutting down hat-mows.— H. W. C. (La Fayette 
College, Pa.)— It is always best to expose hay as little 
as pomible to the air, after it is cured; aad by cutting 
down a part of the mow at a time, less sur&ce is expos- 
ed thanby throwing offthe whole top. But as to the pre- 
cise " per cent mved" in this way, we have never seen 
it cyph$rtd out — and the same may be said in regard to 
the loss by <' evaporation" in moving a stack of hay 
'< three aules in a stUl day." 

Watee Lime. — ^A. C. (Brandywine, Del.)— The bert 
kind of water lime can be had iu this city at a dollar 
and a half per bbl. 

<< Family Almanac." — ^A. L. (St. Joseph, Mich.) 
— We do not know that such a work has been published. 

Disease in Sheep..— L. N. (Chautauque eo., N. T.) 
wishes to know the name and proper treatment of a dis- 
ease among his sheep, which he says affects them as 
follows: — '< A sore commences on the end of the under 
lip* very small at first, but enlarges from day to day for 
four or five days, when the upper lip and end of the 
nose become sore in the same way, and after a few days 
the sore extends back, and the whole nose becomes sore 
to the comers of the mouth, continuing so for a week 
or ten days, when it begins to get well." 

Glandees.— J. B. (Hartford, N. Y.) — ^We would re- 
fer you to Dr. Oeoeoe Weight, of thiseity, veterina^ 
ly surgeon, for the informatioB you want in referanoe 
to the disease of your horse. 

ANALYSIS or Indian Coen.— O. W. S. (Lee, N. T.) 
— We do not know of any analysis of this plant that 
could be relied on. When Mr. John P. Norton returns 
to this country, which will be next season, he will 
probably analyce it accurately, and make known the re- 
sult. 

SUNFLOWEE seed AND OIL.^A. P. G. — The Seed 
may be planted in rows four feet apart, and the plants 
thimied to two and a half feet apart, cutting to cure as 
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for corn. Fifty bushels of seed per acre on rich land 
with high cnltivation, is considered an average yield. 
We cannot state the marlcet value of the seed per bush- 
el. The method of making the oil is the same as that 
of linseed oil; but tfie seed should be hulled, which is 
readily done by machinery, else the yield of oil wiU be 
one half less. When well managed, a gallon of oil may 
be obtained per bushel. The oil is excellent for lamps 
— has no smoke or offensiTe smell-^and is preferred by 
many for table use to olive oil. The oil is also used in 
the preparation of line soaps. The seed is excellent for 
fowls. 

T 

TO OUR AGENTS. 



We should be ungrateftil indeed, did we fail to return 
our acknowledgments to those kind friends who have 
enabled us, in almost all cases without any compensa- 
tion other than that* derived from the gratiflcation of 
benefitting the public, to acknowledge the receipt of 
over Nine Thoutand subscribers the last month, lieing 
more than 1,000 over the number received in the same 
month last year. We should be glad, did circumstan- 
ces permit, to render our personal thanks to each indi- 
ridual who has so kindly lent his serrices to aid us in 
promoting the circulation of <<The Cultivator," and 
thus, as we trust, to awaken an increased attention, on 
the part of our fanners, to the lights which science and 
experience are shedding upon the pursuits of Agricul- 
ture. Annexed is a list of the poit-offlees, from which 
orders have already been received for 20 or more copies 
of our paper for the present year : 

y&w-Yori. Troy, 35 

AQbam, '.. SOOUtica, 97 

Anwtaraam, 90 V^raon Gentn|... S3 

Buflalo, 53 Whitesboro, M 

Barcelona, SBWatertown, 88 

Battemnts, 39Waterloo, 90 

BaldwiiwviUe,..,. 95 F«nH$ifhonia. 

Binghamton, 93 Oarlitle, 49 

Cedarville 90 Greensbarg 95 

Cbamplain, 99 Lancaster, SO 

Clyde, 90Ncwvine, 91 

Cooperstown, .... 37 Pittsburg. 90 

Chittenango, SS Philadelimia, .... 106 

Cazenovia, 9S Waynesburg, . . . . 99 

90 MBUMoekuMttt. 

90JBo«ton 179 

.... 81 



Cobleskill, 

Easton, -^^^-.^..j 

Baton, « Fall River, 



E. Bloomfield,. ... 35 NorthamploQ, .... 

Esperance, 96 Springfield, 53 

FuhoQ, 90 i^iUbraham, 90 

Oeneya, ^^ Conneeticut. 

Hartford, 30 Bristol, 

Hilladale, sacheshire 91 

Hodwm, 95 Colchester, 90 

Ithaca, dOEast Raddam,.... 91 

Livonia, 91 Parminrton,. ..[., 33 

Madison, 91 Jeweu City, 91 

Manlitts, S3 Middletown, 97 

New- York, 515 New-Haven. .... 100 

Newburgh, 91 New-Milford, .... 92 

Nunda Valley,. . . . 3£ Ridgefield, 92 

Oxford, aOSuflield, 90 

Owego,30,O«wego,40 Watertown, 21 

Palmyra, 98 Wincheeler, 91 

Plattsburgh, 90 VtrmoiU. 

PoufhlEeepsie,.... 41 Brandon, 27 

Perry, 91 Charlotte, 93 

Rome, 95 Derby. S5 

Rochester 90 East Poaimey, . . . 98 

Richmond, SSOrand Isle, 35 

Rushville SO Middlebury, SO 

Schenectady, . . . . • SI Manchester, SO 

Syracuse, lOd Vergennes, SI 

8q. Middletown,. . S^Waitsfield, SO 



Williston, S5 

Ddtnoan, 

Wilmington, 50 

Rhcde-IsUmd. 

Providence, 04 

JEenlndky. 

Frankfort, 33 

Louisville, S7 

Lexington, 45 

Paris, 68 

ShelbyviUe, SO 

Versailles, 33 

Otargia. 

Macon 81 

MtehigtM. 

Ann Arbor, 40 

Ypsilanti, 35 

JHMt. Columbia. 

Washington, S8 

Okio. 

Anrora, SO 

Gustavus, 9S 

Canada. 

Montreal, 88 

Quebec, 38 

Simcoe, 93 

JUiEifyteiuf. 

Baltimore, SO 

Frederick, 89 

North CaroUma. 

Newborn 86 

iVcic Hampshire. 

Walpole, 81 

Ftrgtmo. 
Fairfax C.H...... 8S 

Lynchburg, 44 

WtMeonnn. 

Milwaukie, 94 

NnoBramnridk. 

St. John, 90 

JUeAama. 

Tnscaloosa, 81 

Tetuusstt. 



Franklin, SO 

In our next, if we find it will not oeeupy too maoh 
room, we may give a liat of offices where we have 15 
•r more aubscribera. 

^ » ^ 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 

1 OFFER for sale my .'farm of 300 acres and upwards, near the 
village of Salem. It produces well either grain or grass. The 
buildings are all that are necesnry. and together with the land 
Itself, ai¥l fences, sre all in good order. The garden is well 
stocked with small fruits and flowers. The situation is pleasant — 
the country healthy and beautiful. Price, SlO.OOO. This property 
would be exchanged for real estate in any of the southern Mates- 
change of climate being dcRJrable. JOHN SAVAGE. 
Ssfem, Washington Co., N. V., Feb. 1, 1846.— It.* [2J 



PRICES or AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New-York, January 88, 1846. 
COTTON— Upland and Florida,— inferior, 6id64 centt good 
middling. 7a7i— fine. 83«9. Mobile and New OriaanB,^iiiferior, eia 
6i— good middling, 7|a7|— fine, IOalO|. 
CHEESE— Shipping, per lb., 6a8 c 
FLOUR— Genesee, fS.OSf 
GRAIN— Com, sonthem, 60c. 

SSSF^"^?*"^ "*"*^' American, per Urn, flOO-Manilla $150.60. 

HOPS-Wesiern 85 cts. per lb. 

HAMS— Pickled, 7 c. per lb.-~smoked 9a«4 cts. 

Hay— North River, per handred, 96a07e. 

LARD-9|a8| per lb. 

PORK— Prime old. per bbl., SlOoSll. 

BEEF— mess, per bbl., i8.76afO.SS. 

TALLOW-7id7| c 

WOOI/-<Boston prices.) Jan. 81 : 

Prime or Saxony fleeces, washed per lb 4Qa4S cts. 

American ftill blood fleeces 97ii88 ** 

" three-fourths blood fleeces, 39s3S '■ 

" h9lf blood do 80a31 " 

" one-ftmrth blood and common,. . . . 87aao ** 

LIVE STOCK— Brighton Market— Monday, January SO, 1846. 

At market, 375 Beef Cattle. 5 yokes Working Oxen, 36 Cowssnd 
Calvesy ISSO sheep, and about 50 Swine. 

R«e/ Conk— sales of extra, ^.75; finit quality, $5.86; U, dx, 
•4.60:9ddo..f3.S0s94.00. ' » '--f 

Working Ox«n— Sales not noticed. 

Cows and Cii2ms— Dull. Sales were made at $18, fSI, 986, and 
i».50. 

Slksfp-Siiles MNioed at 91.75, fS.13. and 98.17. 

SwtiM— Sales at wholesale at 4 aDd5 e^ ai retail fronSlbr sows 
to 6ei6| for barrows. 



PROSPECTUS OF THE SECOND SERIES 

Of the American Journal of Science and Jrt$, to he 

eonducted by Psor. Sillimah, B. Siluman, Jk., 

and J4HF.8 D. Dana, at New-Haven, Conn. 

THIS Series will be commenced on the 1st af January, 1846, and 
wiU he published in six numbers annually, namely, in Jann- 
ary, March, May, July, Se^ember, and Noyember, of each year. 

each number will contain about 150 pages, making annually 
two volumes of 480 to 450 pages each, fully illustrated by engra- 
▼ings, ss the sulQects may require Tht priee vnU he fits dollaks 
a mar in advance 

This Journal is mtended to be a faithful record of American and 
Foreign Science The '' Sei*nijfie InteUigenee," will contain a 
sommary of the progress of Phjrsical Science at home and abroad. 
Tlie aid of !he most able collaborators has been secured in camhng 
out the ptsu, and we uust the ^ Journal *' will commend itself to 
a large class of readers 

A greatly increased subscription, (over that which the First Se- 
ries of 50 volumes could number, is required to sustain the expense 
of a more frequent issue and the reductioD of price. 

The most liberal discounts will be made to those who wiU act 
efliciently as agents in procuring new subscribers. 

The Nkw SsKias will afford a fresh starting point for those who 
have not been subscribers to the First Series, and the aid of all 
mch is invited as a tribute to the casM of useftil knowledge, and 
to the rising reputation of our country. 

It is our design to make this Journal as popular and valuable a« 
possible. The present system of reduced postage, will take it to 
any part of the continent fbr ten cents per number. 

Ths Amxxicah JouaxjLi. or Scisncs amd Aars, fint a^iieared 
in July, 1818. Forty-nine volumes have been published, and a 
fiflieth volume, to consist of a Oenend Index of the entire series, 
is in the course of prepaiation, and will be printed as soon as pas. 
sible. These fifty vtdumes, coeval with neariy a generation c»f 
mon, cover a very important period in the history of science aiid 
the arts of this country and or the worid, and roust ever remain an 
important work of rererence. 

This work may be had of liifb t Brown^ Otis t Broaden and 
Jordan ^ Co., Boston ; of C 5. Fvaneit f Co., and WUey 4* Fn$- 
nam. New- York; Corey 4" Hart, Philadelphia; F. Hickman, 
Baltimore, F. Tbyfor, Washington, D. C; W. C. lAttle J" Co., 
Albany, 4bc. 

Remittances and commmiieations may be made by mail, ad- 
dressed 10 tit* Bditore efike Amierican Jemmal qf Science, New- 
Haven, Connecticut. [9] 
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THE IMPORTED HORSE CONSTERNATION 

ILL serve a limited number of mares this season at his own 

stables at 980 each. It will be reraend>ered that this hone 

imported last June, and took the first premium at the State 

Fair. He boasts of an illustrious pedigree, is a beautiful brown, 

and hairf siriendid action. 

By Confederatejdam by Figaro, her dam by Waxy. Confede- 
rate was bred by iSari Fitxwilliam^ got by Comus, by Cervantes, 
by Sir Peter, by High Flyer, by King Herod, by Flyina Childert. 
Figaro, got by Hap Hazard, by Sir Peter, out of BCiss Harvey, by 
Eclipse. See Stud Book. 

The owners of fine nuires will find it to their interest to have 
them sent eariy to the horM. Mares sent to foal will receive eve- 
ry attention, at the ordinary prices for keep. C. T. ALBOT. 
1 Stokes, Oneida Co., Feb. 1— St.* [S] ^ 
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FATEirr PR£HIDM PAN-HILLS. 

IT. GRANT & Cs., Mil eoDiiiiiu to muDDfunin 
■ bnlcil Impronid 7u«n Fu-MilU, itiha old ■lud. 



. Co.. N. Y. TbcH mill* Iute Utken ihi jlrn iimnian u 

XHam :— Naw-Vork Suu Fiir, ■! Ibt Innjtuts, 
3UIC Fail, at PeoiMiiniiii, uid ttu Stiu Fur ai 
Und. Tha nib«nb«n tava no heululan is Biyinc thii 

Bill* (upMi aimhinc of Ike kind aver offnwl in mukat 

„. ^ .._.._ ...__■ .j^ 

■ tary b«l qnalilT, 
v-Yrsk Stala Fair. 



at pariaalij alaaD i 



D. L. ClamoD'a, IM " 

E. Comtoek & Co.'), AUiaiij \ 
H. Wairm'*, Tiuji int 

Vial) A WairaB'!,^ MoeliaBiaanUi), Baraton Co., N. Y. 
All snkn ibaokfuUr leccirad and poncnially itigBdad le. 
tndi delivand al Tivy, N. T., Cna of cliarn. 

I. T. GRANT, *Co., JnDMiaiP. 0., Raoa. Co., N 



PROnrY h. BIEABS, B08T0H, 
TED, biably ■poTOTad, and WHunallai 
PREM itW PtOW8-fv Ola al Itmic 
JOHN HAYHEB * Co. 'a 
Anicalliml Wmboiiaa, IK FnoMt., oaar PuUod, New. York. 
Tba nbacribar* baia Ibi raceind alain nacruuiiiii oC ProaHr 
* UMf'f selabraled ud lu'gUjr Inprarad CENTER DRAFT 
PbOWS, whidh an la arory way Hfarigr M ad «A<f-j <uw ia ■■/ 
■nd ba¥iBa bean aflpoiDlad iola aaama Aa ike aala of die aaina in 
IbeoityofNaw-Yotk, veiDTilaaMpublla to aall ud aiamiiH 
■iToa, aa Ika aboTa plowi eaonol be oMainnf 
.meu Id tba oily. Dcalan and oUian in 

Waalaowi* to inTano mt 




JOHN HAYHER jTca., 
IW FrsdHL, N. V. 
N. B. fidioan f/* JnfwfiiH. Any paiaou otfennf plowi ft* 
■ale, and npnaeoliiur Ihein lo beoCoanDannfacniriiicwillKiBt Ika 
fnU nunc " i MATHER k. Co.," ou Uw modldboard and beam 
gf Iba plowi, aie (nillT oTayolH nfuwiualuiL aa no psnon in 
lb* dly and eouniy of New- York baa tba ganDlH ailiele i<x lale 



Tms wheat bH I 
York, andalaein , — --.„ 

admirably during the laa ten yean. Ii baa nol bean round liabia 
la ^l•^ and Uia yield baa io many eaiaa ameli auaadad that rf 
winter wheat Oidtn fat Hed c/thia and alao tba Italian wheal, 
be filled at tba Albany A(. WaiahoOH au] Seed Siure, M 
E. COHBTOCK A Co. 

m 







Haoiv At u Caudogiau, wiib dinciiou for plantinji and ovllDn 
Ainiiibad fnw'i, onBeM-wdandieBliaD, and oidgri promiiily ai» 
e«ed. WINTER * Co., PnprielaK 



POUDBETTE. 

CompBDy baTaoBbandrVv^ymaDa 

— . , , -.MlmqiBliiy, fci nla in Ibe eitr M 

New-York, at ibe (bUowinf arieea, tu : 
Fnao<utadxhanele.BeliMi*e, MOO per bural. 
" aaven and npwaidi, " I.TS 

dalliared iu New-York, free of caitara and olber anKiue. 

..^f.-»- _.i.-V.— . -Tknrtr.wberowBeladiawiiH 

rate of tl.ta a barrel, or 9 



the Lodi MamiAi 
by application all 



in reooired. Letten Ipoai.pakl} 
.ring Co.. Gl Ubeny.)!., Ni 



Two banela oi 

™addrt, 
York.cn 



rpHEi 



. 1ijadd|r Ae/eMd. Tiz ; 
Tlie No. IM plowa, eompli 



■dJ.M. liCo.'a-Mi 



1. e„ ait the ir«i-wark alone, withent beinc atocked. 

call from porchaaen ia aolcciled, wbe will aieertain the brtiOi of tba 

Olden acconpanied wilb remittance, sr aalliAieloty pi|ier or 
referenee will be premiilly atwndad w. 
N- B A geneial amiiiiiBiiiii ni afriedmil manhlnee and iB> 

Smeali for aale. Hone-IHiwem, nreabeia. Bnrr-Smi* PoiW- 
Milla, Com aad Cob OnAcni, Catn^Riellara, Sbaw-Ciman, 
*;e., he. I. PLANT, No. d Bartiiw EOip, N. Y. City. 
Feb. 1, 1MII.-1I m ' 



FIELD, GARDEN AND ORAS8 SBBDe. 

THE Albany Agrlcnltnnl Warebooae and Bead Store, Na. n 
Daan-d.. ii new fnruiihed with a ta\l uock of Beada ftx 
Hiring oae, embracing it ii cooMenlly baliered. naarty all nnl- 
elH wauled by firmeca. Among obi Seld aeada may be foiiad 
Mack Sea Wlieal, 
Italian Bpring Wbml, 
HatrowtU and olber Peaa, 
Bailey, two and rbar rowed, 
Emli or SHnleii BaileT, 
Seed Com. Tarlooi kinla, 
Beana. Mioial aertt, 
' Oraage and Wbite Camn, 



ORASaSBBDa, 



Sugar Beet and Mangel Woml, *o., Aa. 



Large Red Clerai 
Heflamdo. do. 

OietardOraiBi, 
Wbite ClOTcr, 
Lweme or Frcneb Clonr, 



>f evarr Tarlety and in all aiied packagea. and in boiea nilabi* 
or reimling by coimiTy taercbanta. Ilia atieaiioD of market gar* 
lenen i> puueaiarly oalled U out amortmenl, Onr aeeA ar« 
nib three or fern exoeptlona, of the growth of 1815. 

A liberal diiooimt to menhanta and leedinen. 

Fob. 1, E. COKTTOCK 
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OEDDES' HARROW. 

ARRANGEMENTS have been made for a constant supply of 
these useful and superior Hanrows, so that we can hereafter 
receive orders for them at the same prices they are sold for by the 
manufacturer. They will be well made, both as to durability and 
finish, and are ooastdered a very 'superior article. The Slate Ag. 
Society awarded a silver medal for the invention. For an ennav- 
ing, and AiU description, from tiie pen of Mr. Geddes, see CuItiTa- 
tor, 1844, p. 16 A sample mav be seen any time M our Ag. Ware- 
lK>use, 23 Dean-et. Albany, wnere h full supply will also soon be 
received. E. COMSTOCK ti Co. 

.■ I. I I "ll !■■■.■ ■ ■ I I. . I ■ .^ 

FARM FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber offers for sale the farm ujpon which lie now re- 
sides, situate in the village of Auburn, m the county of Cayu- 
ga^nd containing 100| «cres. 

This farm lies upon the south side of Genesee-st.. (Aubura,) 
and is well known as having been the residence or Hon. Na- 
thaniel Garrow, deceased, for many years. 

The buildings, fences, and other erections hereon, are ample, 
and in good repair. The soil will vie with that of any otiier in 
western New- York, for fertility, variety, and earliness of vegeta- 
tion. Great attention has been paid to the sslection and carava- 
tion of choice fraits, and there is now upon the farm in full bear- 
ing, the choicest varieties of apples, peais, cherriss, pesdics, 
plums, grapes, Ac, in great abundance. 

The farm is well watered bj durable springs. 

The location is a most desirable one, it being within a few 
minutes walk of the business part of the village— the churches, 
post-office, and railroad depot. The Female Seminary is also 
within a few rodii of the dwelling house. 

A credit will be given, if desired, for a large portion of the 
porchaee money for a term of years, upon pavment of interest 
annimlly. Possession given in the Mprmg if required. En- 

? curies may be made of the subscriber upon the premises, of 
«nTH£R TocKBR, Esc^ Editor Cultivator, Albany, or of David 
WaiGHT, £sq.,Anbum. JOHN REMER. 

Auburn, Feb. 1, 1846.— if [8] 



GK£AT ASSORTMENT OF PLOWS. 

THE proprietors of the AlbsiiT Agricultural Warehouse 
now offering to the farmers of this and other states, what they 
consider the best assortment of Flowv ever submitted to the in- 
spection of the public in one collection. That our customers may 
have an oroortunity of iudgiug for themselves we will enumerate 
a portion of them as follows, with pnees annexed. 

WORCESTER PLOWS, made by Raggles, Novrse ft Mason. 
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DESCRIPTION. 


Nambar. 


Plain, or Om<- W. It 








ter. 


Ouftar 


Two horse light plow,. . . . 


Eagle No. 1. . 

9m 9 


•8.00 


•0.S6 01100 


" " breakup" .... 


8*60 


10.00 


11 00 


ft IC MM 

.... 


*' eoolter, . . 


10.00 


11.50 
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(( «l M M 

.... 


9imM C, 


9.00 


10.00 


19 00 


Three" " •*.... 


»* B,.... 
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11. SO 
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ti «i It ti 

. . • . 


•• D,.... 


w.m 


12.00 


13 60 


(C «( U l( 

a • • • 


EafleNo.4,.. 

30,. . 


10.00 


11.90 


13 00 


It II it 11 

.... 


10.60 


18.00 


13 60 


Small Oiu Hont Ptusi. 
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CENTRE DRAFT PLOWS, made by D. Frooty & Co., Bomdil 



SIZE OF PLOW. 

Two or three horse Plow, 

Three or four ** " 

Two 

Two 

Two or three 

lliree or four 

One horse plow,... 
One or two hone plows, 
Twoorthree 



M 

«t 
u 

If 



<l 

<( 

U 
II 



Number. 



®W*§, 



No. sa,. 



Plain 



Cutter. 



No. 1 

It 



it 



It 



tt 
II 



ti 
II 
i« 



Fenr »* 

Two horse plow,.. 
Two or three horse plow. 
Three or fotir 



It 



II 






No. 1, 
"9, 
"3, 



•0 60 
060 
760 
BOO 
890 

10 00 

6 00 
6 60 
860 
950 
10 00 

000 

10 00 

11 00 



•0 90 

10 60 

860 

9 00 

9 50 

1100 



060 

10 60 

11 00 

10 00 
1100 
19 00 



Cut. Jk 
Wheel 



•1100 

18 00 
10 06 

10 60 

11 00 

19 69 



II 00 
IS 00 
19 60 

11 SO 
19 50 
13 50 



SUBSOIL PLOWS. No. 1, •8.00-No. 9, •IOjOO-No. 3, 
•19.00. 
Many other sixes of these plows can be ftamished if wanted 

BBAINARD, COMSTOCK, k Co.*s PLOWS. 

'* Diamond," No. 5. Plain, ^8.80-^leviee, •9.00— Wheel or 
Coulter, 610 JO— Wheel and Ooidter, SlS.OO. 

" Dismond,*' No. 4. Plehi, •8.00-Olevice, •8j00— Wheel or 
Cutter, 10.60— Wheel and Catter, •19.00. 

" Tel««raph," for stubble or crossing. Flaia, •7.00-Cleviee, 
•8.00— Wheel or Cuner, •0.60— Wheel and Cutter^lLOO. 

Bnrrall's shell wheel slows, sad Bamaby lb Mooer's aida-hiU 
and level land plows will also be kept on hand. 

N. B. One extra point with each plow. 

Feb. 1. £. COMSTOCK ft Co., 93 Dean«ct. 

RUSSET'S REAPING MACHINES. 

WILL be delivered in Baltimore, Md., and Anbam, N. T.t at 
100 dollars. They will be made of the best materialst and 
will embrace all the late improvemenu. The public prints abound 
with its recommendations— oA of which the reaper is warranted by 
the subscriber to MSI. 

Hussey's Com and Cob Crusher, lately improved, is warranted by 
the subscriber to excel oo thorough tnal, any in use. Price A«m 
95 to 35 dollars. In ordering the above machines, please address the 
subwsriber in Baltimore. OBED HUSSE7. 

Balthnore, Dee. 1— 4t* 

OUANO. 

RECENTLY received direct from Ichaboe, per Shakspeare. The 
various experiments made from this cargo has proved its quali- 
ty equal, if not sn^rior to wiy other Guano. Great care has been 
taken to put it m tight casks, that it may be kept any time withooc 
losing the ammonia. For sale in lots to suit purchasers, by 

EDWD. K. COLLINS ft Co., 
Doe. 1.-^ 66 South-street, New-Tork. 
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I Sanlin: 



My course lay alonj tho valley of the Rhino through 
(he Graatl Duchy of Hailcn lo Krciliurg; thcncf 
the Block Foresl to SchaShauKn, where ihe wa 
tbc Rhine pour over « leilffo of rooki, furuinhing Ihe 
lUSeil walcr-bll in Euroiie — Ihence lo Zurich, where 
Pmoloizi vubom; (heneebjrKoppel, where Zuingli, 
the eotnpuiioa of the refbrmcra Tuuglil and fetl. — anil 
through Zug ami Goldau, upon Ihe Ri^, — ao iiolated 
moantaia peak oFiix IhousaoJ reel,comiDaiiiIingaiiug- 
nlflcoul view of the Alpi, in the iliiuuce, on one siile. 
and Ihe Jara on the other, with all the lakes 



Ml; IhCD 



e Ihei- 



In of Ihe rei 
the Vierwaldstaeiter lake, through Ihe accnes or Tell' 
history, lo Allarfi Ihence along Ihe SI. Go^hanl'i roail ti 
the Italian lumniili thence, by fool-paths, through 
now, and over the glacier*, lo (he Bourec) of the Aar, 
when Agaiaiz, De»or, anJ their associalet have for len 
jearmbeen recorJing the hlilorj' of (hat river of ice, Ihe 
Aar glacier; Ihence Ihmugh all the remarkable pauei 
of Ihe Uerncie Alps to Inlerlackeni Ihence over the 
Qmnmi to the valley of Ihe Rhone, anil along the Sim- 
|don road to Martigny, where Longfellow's Exceliior 
Mil oul; thence over the Col ile Balme, lo Chamouni, 
bam which rises MonI Blanc ; Ihence to Geneva; Ihence 
through French Switzerland, by Lausanne, Fribourg, 
Berne, 1Io(wyl, Sololhurn, Autau, Zurich again, 6l. 
Oallan lo Constance, where Huss was bumeil; Ihence 
over Schaflliauwii, through the Black (breit, crossing 
Ihe sources of the Danube to Stutgart, the capital of 
Wurleniburg; Ihence, after visiting Hohenheim, [as 
tleicribed in the letter published in our last — Ed.] near 
Stnlgart, over Heilbroom, down the Necker lo Heidel- 
berg, and along (he Bergslrassa lo DarmslaJt, Frank- 
•irl and Qiessen — in all a tour of nearly flflven hundred 

After this enumeration of the principal points visited 
la my tour, I need scarcely aild that opportunity has 
bean presented me fbr leamiag much of agriculture and 
»Uated purtait*. ta gnatljr (liversidaU lilutiou, soii^ 



and climate. Some of the observations I have been 
enabled to make, may perhaps be worth, hereafter, 
sharing with your reailers. 

The most prominent ol^ecti of my lour, howerar, 
were the instilulions for education in Soulhem Germany 
and Switierlanil. Of iliese I visited eleven, eight oJ 
which were more or leu schools Sir instmelion in tha 
science and practice of agricullure. In ail of them, tba 
announcement Ihal 1 was an American, and Ihe ohjeotof 
Riy wishes, secured me Ihe kindest rtoeption am] the 
mint generous co-nperalion. Two or three iLays were 
devoted lo each of seveisl of Ihem, in learning thoir 
lyilems and distinguishing psculiarilies. Of what I 
saw and heard, I have taken someivhat ample notes, and 
licgging for them Ihe conaideralion Ihey deserve fmia 
having necessarily been written in great baste, I will 
give you a copy of my nolei at Hofwyl ; preEaciog Ibam 
with a brief notice of M. Fellenherg, and the origin of 

Bmanuel von Fellenbcrg was descended from on* 
of the oldest families of ihe nobilily of BwilierlBiid. 
Early ilissatisfted with polilieal life, he became a pupU 
of Pestolozii. Inspired with Iha ideas of Ihal great 
man, he resolved to devole his life and fortune lo Ihelr 
ilevelopmenl. Superior lo his maslcrin the reSnemanti 
of life anil in wealth, he was scarcely second to him hi 
zeit and firmness of purpose- 
He consumed ten yean in visiting schools and other- 
wise Oiling himself for Ihe execution of his plana. 
Having sought Ihrnugh Switzerland a location uniting 
all tho cssenlials lo his conception ofa site -fbr aschool, 
he flxeil upon Hofwyl, an eaiale in Canton Bcme, about 
five miles from the capital. It is a large irregular 
mound, embracing about two hundred acres. Jn Iba 
ilislance, on the east, are Ihe Bernese Alps. On tha 
west is Ihe Jura chain. Lesser elevations, between, 
crowned with forests of difTcrent ages, meadows rich in 
Ire, grain fields, and cottir;rs embosomed in shad* 
J greet Ihe eye on every side as one looks Out th>m 
Ihe grounds upon which the group of bnildingi Is bIId- 
aled. 

The school was commenced with poor ehildren, whoa* 

iducalion not only, but whose food and clothing wet* 

irovliled. I cannot follow the history in its detail, 

howing how unwilling for a long lime t^e humbler 

lasses were to receive education as a gifl — how from 

hese little beginnings the institution has gone forward, 

ill it now numbers, some Iwenty-flve professor* and 

teachers, with pupils from every quarlerof Europe — -how 

M. Fcllenberg was canitcmneij for his enthusiasm — how 

holy purpose to temper Ihe keenness, and lessen the 

ssureotwant, stood, like the granite peaks in hii 

,1, — all unchanged, amid the shock of elements 

unit — and how, full of years and of happiness, he has 

Just closed his mission. 

must turn lo my notes. There were three schools 
founded by M. Fellenberg — two al Hofwyl, and a third 
at Kulli, another estate near. The taller is the school 
lor agricullure. The higher school at Hofwyl, receive* 
pupil* from the more wealthy Cunilies, of whom thera 
are about forly from Eaglaml— the lower is for tha poor. 
The courses of inslnietion are totally diOerenl. 
The Eosl'>ti Professor was kind enough (0 present 
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my name and mention my wishes to M. F. early in the 
morning after my arrival. 

Sept. 29) at ten o'clock, I announced myself at M. F.'s 
office. He begged to be excused for a few moments 
that he might complete a letter in progress. I walked 
up and down a little park or play-ground, looking out 
upon the grounds of the estate, and enjoying the dress 
now gradually being taken on by the forests — the yel- 
low and red, with all intermediate shades between them 
and green in such harmony and depth of coloring. 

Connected with the school are eight or ten buildings, 
all of them large, conrtructed in a kind of Swiss style. 
The roofs are pointed and projecting, and from two of 
these, towers or spires run up, giving a singular and not 
unpleasant expression to the whole. Northward, at the 
distance of half a mile, and some fifty feet lower, are 
two small lakes. Beyond, on the right, a high range 
of wood-land, dotted with farm-houses, orchards, groves, 
and in all directions, grass and grain fields, showing a 
soil of thorough cultivation, and a high degree of 
fertility. 

At the close of a half-hour M. F. joined me. He is 
about five feet eleven in height, large and fleshy. His 
eyes and complexion dark — hisforeheail far encroached 
upon by the hair from above. The features are rather 
hjeavy, though the countenance beams with earnestness, 
benevolence, and intelligence. His movements are 
rapid — in a word, his bearing throughout, is that of a 
thorough -bred gentleman, upon a ground- work of well- 
balanced mind and christian principle. 

He had been made acquainted with my purposes by 
the English acquaintance of last evening, and took me, 
without proposition, at once away upon a walk of a mile 
and three quarters, to the Agricultural school. On our 
way, he occupied my time with the subject of educa- 
tion, his father s peculiarities, Pcstolozzi s great ideas, 
ftnd all matters relating thereto, in a style of great 
clearness and simplicity, and with all the sincerity of 
expression that might be expected from an iionest man, 
who knew the truth of what he was stating, and felt its 
importance. He does not pursue precisely the course 
of his father in instruction, because, he says, — *< I ha\ e 
not precisely the same constitution of m nil; yet I ai*- 
rive at the same result, tho' following another plan." 

At length we came upon (he farm-grounds, in the 
midst of which are erected two enormous stone edifices; 
one appropriated to the purposes of a barn, and con- 
sisting of mows, granaries, stalls for cattle, horses, 
swine, &c.,and the other a boarding-house or farm-house 
with study-rooms, work -shops, store-rooms, aud apart- 
ments for all purposes that could be connected with the 
domestic economy of the farm. Before us were the 
young men from sixteen to eighteen years of age, dig- 
ging pQtatoes. They numbered eleven, — three of the 
whole number were absent, or employed upon other 
duty. Many of them were bare-headed, and all of them in 
the peasant's kittelf (blue over-frock,) The potatoes 
were assorted as dug — the lesser from the larger, and 
the sound from the decaying. The little crop had been 
planted, hoed, and now hai'vested, throughout, by the 
scholars. In these labors, and in all the others of the 
£irm, carried forward almost exclusively by the pupils 
there is no play-work. M. F. intends they shall have 
a deep-seated conviction of what perspiration and 
fatigue are, and of how much ought to be expected 
from a day -laborer. Leaving them, we went to the 
meadow where they had been mowing — and to the 
garden where each had a little sub -division for himself, 
devoted to growing what he pleased. The larger 
kitchen garden was appropriated to cabbages, cauli- 
flower, beets, tumeps, &c. 

The barn being situated upon an inclination, was en- 
tered by wagons upon a bridge above, and the hay and 
grain discharged with little labor into the mows and 
bays below. On the first floor were the stalls; one 
series for calves, (fine-looking creatures,) another or 
two others for cows, — all spotted, well-bred cattle, not 
large, but finely formed, in good condition, sleek, and 
good milkers— another series for swine, in which I 
recognized some Berkshires. The stalls were paved 
with tmall eobble-itones, and lo i]icUa«d thai tli« nriiie 



could be conducted to a reservoir without. Each cow 
was secored before a little trough and rack above, by a 
chaip. No partitions of any description between them. 
On the same floor were broad apartments, for threshings 
drying potatoes and beets, beside all the usual con- 
veniences of a stock and grain bam. 

In the cellar which extends under a large portion of 
the bam, I was shown a quantity of potatoes, some two 
thousand bushels I should judge, which were all threat- 
ened with destruction fit>m the almost every where pre- 
vailing potato sickness. All were ordered to^be taken 
up again and dried. At my suggestion we took some 
specimens of the diseased roots to be examined with the 
microscope ; but its power was too feeble to reveal any- 
thing satisfactory. The theories of this tearful malady, 
seem none of them suited to all the facts of the case. 
It has fallen upon the plant in dry soils and wet— and 
in other soils equally dry and wet it has not appeared. 
It has occurred in the shade, and again has left such a 
location onvisited. Soils highly manured haveeaeapeil, 
and have not escaped. It is not in Switzerland alone, 
nor in Germany — ^but in France and Austria, and Eng- 
land, and in America. Not this year only, but in pre- 
vious years. To particular soils, degrees of moisture, 
exposure to sun, peculiar situations, or presence of ana- 
soal quantities of manure — to each and all it cannot 
be attributed. But I have almost forgotten Kntti aod 
the farm-school. 

From the bam we went to a room in the Cann- 
house, where the register is kept. This apartment is 
furnished with a double row of inclined desks, back to 
back — all in a single frame-work, a few chairs, sonae 
shelves, and a board for some forty keys. Here the 
scholars write in their day-books all that has been ac- 
complished, and all they have learned during the day, 
between 7 and 9 o'clock in the evening. M. F« showed 
me the day-book, journal, and inventory of the farm. 
The detail seemed almost immeasurable, but the system 
is so perfect that there is nothing like confusion in any 
of the accounts, or like difficulty in learning fh)m them 
the exact condition of outlay and income. The milk- 
book, for example, had a record of all the cows* names> 
their ages, the amount and what kinds of food they eat, 
and the average amount of milk given daily, determined 
by ailmeasurement at the close of each month; the 
amount sold, the amount fed to calves, the butter and 
cheese made, amount consumed, and quantity sold, &,c. 
The day-book contained a record of each day's work, 
with what, and by whom. The other books, and there 
were several, were not less interesting, or the system 
of record less perfect. All purchases, outlays, produc- 
tions, and losses, were displayed in the inventory sheet, 
and the absolute condition of the establishment shown 
by the balancing. 

After inspecting these things we went to dine. A 
spacious hall with high ceilings, lighted on three sides^ 
contains a table, chair, and a sliding cuplM>ard, commu- 
nicating with the kitchen below. Instead of a single 
cupboard carried up by cords and weights, this is 
double, one ascending and the other descending, the 
movement being efi*ected by a cog wheel revolving in a 
chain connected at the extremes with the cupboards. 
A simple sentence of prayer for blessing upon the repast, 
and we were seated, M. F. at the head. The youn^ 
gentlemen served the soup, rich boiled beef, cabbage, 
potatoes and bread, which constituted the whole dinner. 
At its close there was half an hour of relaxation; then 
all the young gentlemen assembled in the drawing- 
room to receive an hour's instruction fh>m their noble 
teacher. They were seated about two long tables, with 
their note-books, and in the i^parel in which the pota- 
toes had been dug. 

It seems that the little republic of pupils had by an 
election of their own, appointed individuals of their 
number to the charge of each particular department of 
the matters to be cared for about the farm. One to tke 
cow stables, one to the working cattle, another to tke 
swine, another to the horses, another to the frnit, ano- 
ther to the rooms of study — the sleeping apartments — 
each a specific trust. One was elected to be leader ia 
all kinds of work. Each had been required to draw np 
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a teheme for conducting hii own department of nper- 
Tision. These schemes were successively called for^ 
raad and discussed; and here it was, I felt the real great- 
ness of M. F. He elicited the warm but honest discus- 
sion of all the little points to be considered in these 
ichemes, and found means to introduce a plain, easily 
to be comprehended, but deep and sound lecture upon 
the political economy, if I may so call it, of an agricul- 
tural community. 

The first scheme was that of the leader in all work. 
It was well drawn up for a lad. Each article was read 
and discussed, or assented to without inquiry, as it 
teemed to impress the infant council. One topic I 
recollect particularly. ** Should each member of a par- 
ty engaged in the same labor, judge of the excellence 
of the mode employed? and should he express his Judg- 
ment 7 and if so, belbre the work was commenced, 
while going forward, or when concluded 7" At first 
there was a little reserve; then came a variety of opin- 
ions. All thought that each should exercise his facul- 
ties to discover the best mode. Some thought that if a 
diflerent mode would be better it should be made known 
before the work was commenced, as alter its conclusion 
the discovery would be of little service. Others, again, 
that after its commencement, one would be better able 
to judge of the relative excellence of the employed and 
proposed plans, and that the time for expressing an 
opinion would be in the progress of the labor. Others 
still had different views, all of which showed that they 
have learned to think. The various opinions gave M. 
F. an opportunity to present the prominent features of 
a republican government — the necessity of obedience to 
tome head, and confidence therein — the duty of investi- 
gation, and the proper time, as men and as gentle- 
men, for the expression of difiering opinions when 
deliberately formed. His extempore alternate inquiry, 
reply, and dissertation, was one of the finest exhibitions 
of what a teacher may attain, I have ever known. 

Each officer in the republic holds his place fourteen 
days, and each hat the strong stimulus of M. Fellen- 
berg's approbation, of personal review, and of the con- 
iciousness that he will be succeeded by one whose high- 
est wish will be to excel his predecessor, to make him 
perform his service faithfully. 

At the close of this exercise, which continued about 
an hour and a half, a storm had set in, and the labor out 
of doors could not be resumed. The study was con- 
tinued. A book of agricultural problems was taken 
down, and several estimates for the consumption of 
fodder, fattening of cattle, &c., made. At length a 
problem to determine the number of cows they £ould 
be able to winter, feeding them so many pounds of roots, 
so much hay, and so much clover, per day. Last of all, 
how much land they would be obliged to devote for the 
whole coming year, in order to the requisite supply of 
grass, hay, potatoes, beets, &c., necessary to the main- 
lenanee of the stock, i. e., keeping in their present 
flesh, and how much more to furnish them with all 
they can eat — allowing each cow to weigh eight hun- 
dred pounds, so much hay, clover, and roots being giv- 
en, according to established data, and so much produce 
from an acre — ^being taken as the result of experiment. 
All went to work, and in about fifteen minutes the 
problem was solved. M. F. was with them, seeing 
that the operations were correctly performed, and 
taking all measurable interest in their work. There 
was certainly nothing very profound in the question 
as a mathematical task, but it was eminently prac- 
tical, and has moreover one of the essentials to progress 
and success in agriculture, viz., quantity. 

The rain continuing, the whole party went to another 
room, and remained two hours in cutting and coring 
apples to be dried. During this time, I visited the 
sleeping rooms where each has a bed for himself-— as 
Is the case every where, so &r as I have observed, on 
the continent — the room for drying seeds, the work- 
shops, and a variety of other rooms, and finally termi- 
nating in the apartment where all the scholars, with 
M. F., were seated on benches, working at the apples. 
He had employed the time in such conversation as 
was adapted to fit them for the duties of men, dis- 



cussing the little points of what I have called political 
economy of agriculture, for want of a better name* 
For this he is eminently fitted, for, as one of the early 
poets says of his hero, " he has seen much of cities and 
of men." In a few moments we left. 

While awaiting the solution of the fodder problem, I 
copied the following study plan for the summer term: 

&-*6, break&st; 6—11, work; 11—12, stndy, (che- 
mistry, mathematics, botany, and book-keeping alter* 
nating with each other;) 12 — 1, dinner; 1 — ^2, free 
hour, drawing, &c.; 2—5, work; 5—6, chars; 6—7, 
supper; 7 — 8, singing and g^arden work, alternately; 
8—9, writing out notes and day-book; 9 gathering in 
assembly-room, and retiring. 

Sunday — 5—6, breakfast; 6 — 10, free-time; drawmg, 
sketching, and models; 10—1, church at Hofwyl; 2^—6, 
excursion visit to peanut £umers, recreation. 

The whole labor, and each and every kind of labor^ 
is gone through with by the scholars. M. F. quoted Na- 
poleon's maxim — ^that every soldier had a mar^halt 
commission in his poeket. So, I suppose, as they 
needed but the necessary experience and effort to win 
the epaulettes and command, each one of the pupils 
may attain to the most profitable farm direction, if he 
comes through the course of plowing, hoeing, har- 
vesting, and all the toil of his calling to this position. 

The grounds are plowed, the seed sown and har- 
rowed in, the harvest gathered, and threshed with their 
own hands. Thefr day-l>ooks show how much horse- 
labor, man-labor, seed, and manure, have been given to 
each crop. They also show how much grain has been 
harvested, and sold, and a rainy day will enable them, 
yet to bring the several quantities in the relations of 
investment, income, and profit or loss. 

The milking of the cow is performed by the scholars 
in succession, each serving fourteen days. All the 
charge of the stock is entirely given up to them, and 
M. F. assured me there is awakened that regard for the 
domestic animals which is so essential to their good 
preservation, and which, while it makes the scholars 
feel that they are confided in, relieves the day-laborer 
from an important responsibility. There is indeed on 
this beautiful and highly cultivated ^m of more than 
two hundred acres, only a director, and at times a few 
day-laborers, the labor being nearly all performed by 
the papils. 

The agricultural employment — in other words, the 
labor — is made delightful, partly, I think, by there 
being just enough of it, but chiefly by the botany, 
physics, chemistry, mathematics, and drawing, with 
which it is all made in a measure scientific. 

On our return, M. F. expressed his intention to teach, 
or have so much of chemistry taught, as would enable 
his pupils to analyze soils, manures,^ and ashes. This 
he will have done in winter, when the number of study 
hours will, in proportion, be greatly increased, and 
when all the pupils will return to Uofv^'l. He would 
have them, hereafter, occupy the leisure of their win- 
ters with little laboratory investigations. He seems to 
think the result not of difficult attainment. 

Parting with my noble acquaintance, at the higher 
school-house, I received two volumes on Agricultural 
Education, one by himself, directed to the Lands wirth- 
schaftverein of Prussia, and the other by a pupil of his 
fother, now at the head, M. F. assures me, of the best 
school of this kind in his acquaintance, situated in can- 
ton Appenzill. I gave him three numbers of the Culti- 
vator, and we parted to meet to-morrow morning. 

Note. — The succeeding day was given to studying 
the school for the poor children, and to learning some- 
thing of the farm and its management. Persuadedas I am 
that a plain account of what I there saw and heard, will be 
not without iu interest, I will, after translating a portion 
of the prospectus for the Kutti school, resume my notes. 
Protpeetui of the Farm School vpon the Fellenberg 
eetate, Kutti, near Hofwyl. 

A — INSTECCTION. 

Practice is the principal object. It is divided into 
1. Field-vfork: The papils will execute farm- work. 
Beside this, they will have as lighter work, (he forest cul- 
ture, and designing, and ornamenting pleasure grounds* 
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▲• tooDy and u raooh as pottible, the leader of all work 
will be chosen from the pupils by their own number. 

2. Employment in hotuej yardj itallf bam^ granary, 
dairy t and cellar. Each pupil will have for a certain 
period, a particular charge allotted to him. 

3. In similar manner the work of the forest culture 
will be arranged. 

4. Constant communication from the teacher, based 
upon what is daily seen and done, will constitute 
the chief instruction to the pupils, and furnish occasion 
for introducing the theory and auxiliary sciences. 

9. A complete system of book-keeping, including 
single and double entry is required from every pupil. 
For this purpose, they, under the direction of a teacher, 
will keep a day-book, journal, and ledger, acoompanied 
throughout with calculation. 

The theory of Agriculture, and most of the auxiliary 
soiences will be systematically taught in the winter. 

Exercises in devotion, partly entrusted to the clergy- 
men of the diflfbrent confessions at Hofwyl, will be sus- 
tained throughout the entire year. 

The auxiliary sciences which will be taught, are 

1. Natural Sciencee* 

a. Economical mineralogy, botany, and soology. 
fiurriery and horse-shoeing will connect themselves 
with the latter. 

6. Physics (natural philosophy,) and chemistry, uni- 
ted as chemical philosophy, with particular reference 
to meteorology, agronomy, and technical chemistry. 

2. Mathematics. 

a. Calculation connected with agriculture. 

b^ Surveying and levelling. 

3^. Machine drawing^ — plan and perspective. 

4. Agricultural architecture. 

c. Mechanics applied to agriculture. 

5. Economical commercial arts~-(the art rightly to 
•peculute.) 

6. Instruction in singing. In music, to such as are 
especially qualified. 

7. Aid in reading, writing, &c. 

For the development of the body, in every relation 
eare will be given. 

It will consist theoretically in instruction in what 

a. Health consists, and in its preservation. 

Practically, 

6. Agricultural and and economical manu&cture work 
of every kind. 

c. Exercise with foils. 

The aid which the Institution offer, beside the culti- 
vable grounds, in woodlands, peat-bogs, work-shops, 
(particularly wagon and smith shops,) brick-kilns, the 
nearness of Hofwyl, and of larger and lesser peasant 
farms, furnishing great facilities for observation; the 
ehemioal laboratory, the apparatus in physics, the col- 
lections in natural history, th^ rich Flora of the vici- 
nity, the nursery, the fields for experiment, the techni- 
cal manufactory, &c., are well adapted to afford to the 
instruction strong support. 

The instruction is so divided that in winter more at- 
tention will be given to theory, and in summer, more 
to practice. Still an entire separation of the one from 
the other is impossible. 

In summer those auxiliary sciences will be pursued 
which permit excursions — e.g., botany, surveying and 
levelling. 

B. 

The uniform suit, consisting of a kittel, (blue frock 
and belt,) and cap, will be furnished. 

C. 

The pupils should be confirmed, and be sixteen years 
^ age. He must have the usual knowledge of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, be of good moral character, with- 
out organic defect, and in the possession of sound health. 

D. 

The period for the complete coivse in agriculture 
and the auxiliary sciences, is fixed at three years. 
(This will not prevent pupils being taken for a less 
period.) Admission will be best in spring, because 
the practical employment of the summer will be the 
best introduction to the study of the theory in win- 
tor. Pupils will aotwithsranding h% reoeived inautnmn. 



Chanre for Swim. For Oennans. For all other roreignen. 

First year, $212 $240 $336 

Second " 106 160 224 

For the third year nothing will be taken in return* 
But on the contrary, from the second forward, the labor 
according to the current price, will be paid. 

Beside this, in the first year, pupils will receive pre- 
miums for industry, with which, also, neatness and 
bearing will be especially taken into consideration. 

Each year a thorough and complete examination in 
relation to both theory and practice, will taken place^ 
which will be made known through the public papers. 

Brothers von Fell£ni}ero. 

Oct. 1. — At ten o'clock I found M. Fellenberg in hia 
ofllce, ready to further my wishes. The apartment, 
like all the others of the edifice, is high. Surmounting 
the earthen stove ami a few other indifferent pedestals, 
were busts of great men. Among them, gifted with 
the insignia of genius and philanthropy, in a degree 
altogether superior, was the bust of the lather Fellen- 
bei^. Around the wall were portraits of varied cba- 
iiicter — ^landscapes, scenes illustrative of Swiss domestic 
life, lie. Upon tables and shelves were vast numbers 
of pamphlets, books, plans of different kinds, and gene- 
ral oflice paraphernalia. At the end of a sola was the 
correspondence of the last day or two. No sooner was 
I seateil, than my host, true to a knowledge of my wish 
and object, resumed the explanation of the peculiari- 
ties of these schools. 

Least in rank among them is the school for trainmg 
day-laborers, in the field. The pupils are from the 
poor families in the vicinity, and I think from ti.ose of 
day-laborers. I'heir parents are not land-owners — ^they 
rent from a peasant a house and garden, and work for 
the landlord in payment. The chiUU'en in many instan- 
ces seem bom to i)Overty. This debt to the state M. F. 
would prevent, by qualifying the sons to earn more 
than their fathers earned before them, and fitting them 
to be more or less useful citizens. Pesialozzi's grand 
conception was, that labor which teemt ordinarily only 
for the development of the body j and Hi ma intaina nee tn 
heaUht may be made the medium of mental and moral 
training. This idea lies at the founi!ation of thirty 
schools for the poor, now sustained by benevolent asso- 
ciations in different parts of Switzerland. They are edu- 
cated free of cost not only, but supplied with every- 
thing except clothes, and I think even these, are in part 
the gift of their noble father. 

After listening to M. F.'s account of their arrange- 
ment, we walked out to look through the several eslab. 
lishments at Hv)f\vyl. First we passed a carpenter's 
shop, where some work was going forward apparently 
connected with the school ediiices. Then we came to 
the school and boarding-house for the poor boys. In 
one room, two were preparing potatoes for themselves 
and their fellows. In another, six or seven really 
wretched-looking children were assorting peas, while 
another, older, had a book, which I fancied he had 
been reading to his companions. It was exceedingly 
grateful to observe the friendly address of M. F. to these 
little fellows, some of whom seem scarcely worth the 
time and effort necessary to a tolerable education. But 
there is «n6t a sparrow fallcth," &.c. The study -room 
was large, supplied with benches, tables, and a black 
board. The sleeping-room bad for each a little bed. 

The lads are employed during the day with hoeing, 
digging, gathering, assorting, and other larm-labor, 
under the constant supervision of a teacher. The cab- 
bages, potatoes, beets, turneps, and the products of the 
boys* labor, are sold, and bread is purchased with the 
proceeds. How much time they devote daily to study 
I did not learn. Just now the gathering of the fall 
crops must necessarily consume nearly the whole time, 
but in winter, 1 presume, five or six hours. They are 
taught to make mats, baskets, and a variety of other ar- 
ticles in household use. 

In carrying out this plan for educating poor children 
gratis, the conservative world about, regarded M. F. 
as enthusiastic almost to insanity, and thus for a long 
time withheld their co-operation. It was something 
their ikthers had not done! Switserland it not peculiar 
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In thli revercnc* for inliqaitr. Then 

■ml conimunitlea, where moilea air, 

best, becauie hiilloweil with (he confidence olcenluriei. 

nalliiisiuin, Except in vhale-Biherjr anil irar, U a ilan- 

Keroui elemenl in Ihe huDian eooUitution — especially 

■o in wience anil religion. It vat eviilenlly aJiled by 

Here ncre 

in milk — «:»nding upon ■ floor of cobble-ilone, over- 
•j)rea(l with ■:raw. Oneimons Ihem of great excellence, 
wai worth, M. F. •aiil, alioul nineL; ilollan. She 
■eemeil capable ofgivinjra large mipply of milk — wai 
rather an Aynhirc in proportion, though nearly a> large 
al a ItereforU. The manure ia eaiily gathered by fold- 
ing the litter and e^c^ement■ within the straw bed of 
each ilay and depmiting thii upon the pile without, 
(flg.SI.) Her* it remain! till thoroughly rotted. Tho' 



tPif. 91.) 
by being kept continually wet, it li not permitted to 
Cermeal. Uoit of the cowi luffer frotu the unnatural 
l^rnwth of the hoof. M. F. attribnte* it to the aetion of 
laltpelre formed lathe loilbelow. Neeil it beany thing 
more than the legitimate rnuU of thifnnnatural quiet of 
Uxlimbif The growth of the beard when neglected, or 
of iheAnger-nailiofthePakeenof HindotUn, rt ill the 
latter ai little resemble the usual prodaet of healthy 
Mcrellon, aa they do the talons of birds of r^^y,} are 
bat parallel inslaacea, in whieh the constant depoait of 
horny matter is not kept down by the aeeuHomeil rc- 
motal or abrasion at the ontar extreme. Theae cres' 
tatras are worked when tluir labor la raqoitw^ two «c 



Hofwyl.— (?>(.»■) 
three hours in the day. M. F. says it rnables then to 
give more milk, because they eat more. They mual 
be eierciwil, nys he, in order to Ihelr general health. 
Better that tllie aerriee be profitable, ii ever the pea- 
aant*a plaineat deduellDn. 

Failing fromlhestalla, by Ihe wagon and smith ahopt, 
wecame upon the system ofdraining the father of M. T. 
hill instituted. He haa enveloped the mound npon 
whieh the Ikrm lies, in a spiral drain, dtacharging its 
water two-thirds of the distance to ita bast, in a swim- 
ming pond. From thia pond It iaaues again to water a 
mpadow, lying upon deieending groond. It ia impossi- 
ble to give in a diagram the juat properties of th« 
giound-plot of Hofwyl. Still the several points mtjr 
be noted. (Fig. 22.) A, higher achool, about 130 by 
50 feet. B, the lower bnn-achoot tiir poor chlldran. 
C, gymnaiium (at sports, when the weather ia unplea- 
sant. D, a lodging and board ing-houae, for the recep- 
tion of pitnini and othen visiting the achool. B, 
Chattel. F, wagon and imith-ihopa. OandK,bama. I, 
•wimnlog-pond, Itoorad and walled with cut atona. 
J, k, 1, m, commodes, about the Ikrm. O, one of th« 
■mall lakes, supplied with row-boat* Cor the pupila and 
leachera. 

At eleven, we returned to the gymnaalum, to witness 
thesporta of the papila, under the direction of their 
master, the Profenor of Hathemitiea. Their eiercl- 
sea were running, leaping, climbing, and sninging in a 
great variety of modea, on parallel bars. Each little 
group under a director who stooii ready to give aid in 
a dangerous feat. The elder boys chose their leader, as 
they elect leaders in all sporta, and he aet them exam- 
ples which they tried to follow. There wna one Swin 
among the number, a fine repreaentativc ofihe peasanta 
who to thia day, among the mountains, hare their 
public feativals al which prizea are won in heavlof th* 
atone and pitching the bar. Hia atrenglh ami agility 
were the admiration of all. Here I remahied in con- 
versation with H. F. and the Math. Prof, an hoai^ 
when, at a bell-stroke, all the fliturea were abandoned, 
the pupils leaving to prepare for dinner. These gym- 
nastic exercises sre the escape-pipe, through which th« 
surplus animal spirits make their exit. Instead of fester- 
ing In the oi^nism, and imparting their conagioni 
to the mind, and ultimately Anding an cipreMion in 
the Md, or a " 
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It was impossible not to observe the great superiority 
in bearing of the some forty Englishmen orer their fel- 
lows generally, from Switzerland and Germany. M. F. 
says they have more energy, but so high a reganl for 
the practical — ^that which they can see to be useful — 
and so little, comiiaratively, for science or knowledge 
for its own sake, that though in the outset they lead the 
way in study, they are almost invariably outstripped by 
their ]>atient, persevering companions. 

On parting with M. F., he put Into my hands a vari- 
ety of ]>apers, including prospectuses of the school, and 
plans of study, from which I shall be enabled to learn, 
when more at leisure, more minutely the peculiar fea- 
tures of this school. 

Respectfully yours, E. N. Hobsfobd. 



SARATOGA COUNTY, N. Y* 



Mr. Tucker — Believing that Saratoga county, as an 
agricultural and manufacturing district, is but little 
known abroad, I thought a brief sketch of ourselves 
might not be uninteresting to you and some of your 
readers. The traveller, in going to and from Saratogfa 
Springs, by our railroads, passes over our most barren 
and sterile fields; hence often comes to the conclusion 
that there is but little here worth possessing except our 
« health giving fountains." 

But great is the mistake. At a little distance, on 
either side of those roads, may be found a soil seldom 
surpassed, with bams and granaries as capacious and^ 
well filled as elsewhere in the Empire state. .Ours is 
the great pork-making county, it being wett understood 
that in this we surpass in quantity and quality our neigh- 
bors; and in the dairy, we are vain enough to believe 
we shall soon rival our own Orange county in butter. 

The soil is much of it a sandy loam, congenial to the 
growth of corn and rye, though wheat and the other 
grains are grown in considerable plenty. For each and 
every product we have the best of markets, and these 
•teadily and constantly increasing. Saratoga Springs, 
for three months in summer, consumes every beef, pig, 
lamb, chicken, egg, &c., within her reach, and these 
too, at prices, many times, better than could be ob- 
tained in New-York. 

Congress water has a remarkable effect in improving 
the appetite, and whilst the drinking is enormous, there 
seems to be a corresponding ratio of increase with the 
eating propensities. 

Our numerous streams are being covered with manu- 
factories. On the Kayadarosseras, near Ballston Spa, a 
Lowell in machinery is springing up. Four cotton 
mills are now in operation, a fifth one of 150 looms, is 
preparing, and several others contemplated. Beside 
these, are woolen mills, flour mills, and other smaller 
works, too numerous to mention here. The Ballston 
works of Isaiah Blood, Esq., are in this neighborhood. 
They are a most splendid and Interesting monument of 
what indomitable perseverance may do when combined 
with Yankee mechanical skill. These works turn out, 
in the scythe department alone, six thousand dozen per 
annum, and to those who have used them it is hardly 
necessary to say, *' there's none better, if as good.'' 
Had I time and space, I should like to go more into 
detail with regard to this establishment, bat I must go 
on, and say to those wishing further information, go, 
see for yourselves, it will richly repay you. 

Farther up the Kayatlarosseras, are Factoryville, 
LintUey's Mills, Rock-city, Jamesville, &e., with their 
woolen, paper, flour, saw, and other mills. At Rock- 
city is a fall of 150 feet in a mile. Some excellent 
water privileges may yet be secured here at low rates. 

This Kayadarosseras is a beautiful sti*eam, and were 
it not for its unrhymable name, its charms would long 
since have been sung through the length and breailth of 
our land. 

At Fort Edward, a company have purchased the state 
dam on the Hudson river, and are preparing for exten- 
sive oiierations another year. At Schuylerville, Mr. 
Marshall, the celebrated manufacturer^ has made an ex- 



tensive purchase, which is to be improved forthwith. 
Then there is Mechanicville, and Waterford, with tnetr 
wheels and looms in daily motion. In the north part of 
our county, beds of iron ore abound, which are already 
openeil and being smeltcil, whilst extensive glass works 
are in a state of preparation. Thus, it must be seen at 
once that we are in the ascendant, and that with a dense 
manufacturing population, we shall consume at good 
prices the surplus of our farms. Should a foreign^ mar- 
ket be needed, we have our two railroails from Ballston 
Spa to carry us direct to Boston or New- York, whilst a 
third, (the Whitehall,) will another season connect us 
with the Canadas. A fourth, from Saratoga Springs to 
Sacketts Harbor, through the Sacandaga and Black 
River vallies, is proposed, and laterals and branches in 
various directions contemplated. Lands, in conse- 
quence of all this, are advancing, though still decidedly 
below the average of other places with like advantages. 
Few places can be found at this time offering greater 
inducements to actual settlers in farming than Saratoga 
county. 

Many of the northern towna are admirably suited fbr 
the ilairy, whilst the lands may be had for prices even 
less than the worn out tobacco farms of Virginia, so 
eagerly sought after by some of our northern farmers. 
Fciu-mg I shall tire you and your reailers, I will now 
close by saying if you or they shall wish to know more 
respecting us, I will answer any interrogatories on 
being addressed at Ballston Spa. 

Respectfully yours, Sxth Whalen. 

West MUtony Jan. 15, 1846. 



ANALYSIS OF SOILS. 

■ • • • • • 

Mr. Tucker — ^It is very important in the present age 
of agricultural science, that fanners should be thorough- 
ly informed of the different constituents of their land% 
in order that they may apply their manures in such a 
way as to produce the greatest and most practical re- 
sults. It is true that many, by a careful and systematic 
rotation, so manage that while one crop exhausts a cer- 
tain portion of the soiI> a succeeding crop will restore 
it again, and render it fit for another change, and In four 
or five years it is sufficiently restored for another rota- 
tion. Yet in all this, what does he know of the constit- 
uent elements of the soil? About as much as he does of 
the moon. 

Accortling to Liebig, the stalks and leaves of plants 
require for their development and growth, a rich sup- 
ply of alkaline carbonates and sulphates, while on the 
other hand, the seed requires alkaline phosjihates. A 
soil containing a small quantity of alkali, may be fertile 
for grain, but for potatoes, turneps, &c., an abuntlanee 
is needed. 

These remarks are suggested, hoping that the etlitor 
will give a few hints, which will enable a practical far- 
mer to analyze some of his different soils, and ascertain, 
if possible, what particular elements it contains, and 
what are necessary for the production of any crop. 
This seems to be the great desideratum — for men to 
know of what their soils consist, and what kind of ma- 
nures should be applied, to produce the greatest and 
most beneficial results. 

I would also solicit some information in regard to the 
best means of reclaiming an orchard, which for many 
years has been unfruitful. It is situated on a rather wety 
but hilly soil, with a southern exposure, and, with one 
exception, has been pastured about twenty years. 

H. Luther. 

Mid^ehury, Vi,, Dec. 20, 1845. 

1. It is indeed true, that it is desirable for farmers to 
know of what their soils consist, and what kind of ma- 
nures should be applied, to produce the greatest and 
most beneficial results. 

But this can be attained only partially by analysis. A 
distinguished chemist informs us that to detect an ingre- 
dient in the soil constituting only one thousandth part 
of its weight, requires as great analytical skill as chem- 
ists usually attain. But there are many very powerful- 
ly active substancet in the soil, constituting a much less 
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proportion; hence we cannot avoid tlie concln§ion that 
there are some important ingredients beyond the power 
of anai]rsts to detect. 

One or two examples may be piyen. A bnshel of 
gyptum has often doubled the clover crop on land, as 
frequent observations have proved. But, a bushel of 
gjrpsum, dissolved and distributed throug^h the soil as it 
usually is by the first rain which falls upon it, and by 
which it is rendered accessible to the roots of {^rowing 
plants — constitutes only the ten thousandth part of the 
soil of an acre at the usual depth. Even one tenth of 
that quantity, or the hundred thousandth part, would 
doubtless in many cases exert very visible effects. 
Hence we may safely infer that there are such substan- 
ces now actually as component parts of soils, which are 
fiur beyond the reach of analysis. 

A hundred pounds of g^ano on an acre will some- 
limes produce important results. But. a hundred pounds 
in the soil would only constitute a ten thousandUi part. 
Guano consists of many different substances, some of 
which would be in exceedingly less proportions. To 
detect the presence of an equal quantity of *hose sub- 
stances naturally in the soil is therefore quite out of the 
question. 

There are however, some substances existing in much 
larger proportions, whose presence and quantity, may 
be well ascertained. For instance, it is often impor- 
tant to know the quantity of sand in a soil,— common 
terms of description being very indefinite,^ which may 
be ascertained with tolerable precision by mixing with 
water, allowing the sand to settle, drying well and 
weighing. The proportion of clay may be nearly as- 
certained by the same way, the clay remaining in sus- 
pension fbr several hours, settling and drying in the 
nme way. Carbonate of lime may be detected by effer- 
vescence in acids. Mould, though chiefly indicated by 
color, may be determined with somewhat of accuracy 
by burning, the lost weight indicating the quantity; 
though this cannot always be accurate, as for instance, 
if carbonate of lime be present, the carbonic acid would 
be driven off, which would also lessen the ireight. 

But we very much question the propriety of fiirmers 
undertaking to analyze soils. If imperfectly done, it is 
of little value or might mislead; and to be well dune, 
requires an excellent apparatus, costing some money, 
and a great deal of time, which the farmer cannot well 
devote; and a considerable previous knowledge and ex- 
perience, in order to attain skill. It is better to send 
the soil to an eminent chemist, and pay him for the job; 
although even then there are doubtless many very im- 
portant ingredients he cannot detect, as already shown. 
For ordinary practice, common observation will assist 
much. For instance, a decidedly tenacious or clayey 
•oil is indicated by the clods upon the plowe<l surface, 
and perhaps the number of pounds required to draw 
apart a certain packed portion of soil might indicate 
somewhat the relative proportions of clay and sand. 
Vegetable mould is indicated by color and texture; lime, 
if carbonate, by the method just described. In many 
cases, direct experiment with manures is worth more 
than any analysis could be, though analysis often ttc^. 
Kisti or points out in what direction experiments may 
be most advantageously made. 

2. With regard to the orchard, apple trees thrive 
well on soils which are well adapted to the growth of 
com and potatoes. Wet or springy land would be im- 
proved oy underdiuning; if poor, by manuring for 
crops; and a great benefit would no doubt result firom a 
good thorough cultivation of the soil. To 'suffer young 
trees to stand in grass, or to be closely surrounded by 
wheat, harley, or any sown crops, is only another name 
for ruin; Indian com will not thrive in a pasture or 
wheat field; neither will young trees. Old trees will 
endure such treatment better, being larger, hardier, 
and deeper-rooted, and consequently not so much affect- 
ad by slight causes. Com will do as a crop for an or- 
chard of large trees, while potatoes do admirably as 
one for small trees. Large trees may occasioiially be 
surrounded by a crop of grass or grain; but no orchard 
cu continue in a good condition, unless it is ooca- 
siooally at least, wall caltivatad and Bsaanred. 



An orchard which has stood many years in grsM, has 
probably become stunted and scrubby in growth; in 
which case judicious pruning would doubdess be a 
benefit. 



VARIOUS FARM EXPERIMENTS, 
Condensed from aceounti in exchange papere. 



EXPEXIMENTS WITH BiFFEKENT MANURES. 

A correspondentof of the New England Farmer re- 
ports the following experiments with different kinds of 
manures for tumeps applied to land of << shallow loam," 
which was enriched in 1844, by a green crop of buck- 
wheat plowed under — four square rods were appropri- 
ated to each kind of manure — the rate per acre is given 
for cost and yield. 



MATSaiAL. 



Crushed bones, , 



(€ 



€€ 



3 qts. lime and 2 lbs. sul. 

acid, 

1 load muck, 10 lbs. guano, 

Dana's compost, 

Muck, 

Leached ashes, 

Manure, ! 40 loaila, 

Coal ashes, | 40 " 

Bone and leached ashes, . . ,30 bu. bone & 

300 bu.ashes. 



Rate per acre. 



80 bu. 
30 « 



4 bu. 80 lbs. 
40 "400 " 
40 loads, 
40 « 
too bushels, 



Cost. 



$60 00 
22 b 

a o< 

24 00 
13 50 
12 00 
40 00 
40 00 
20 00 



Yield. 



160 bu. 
120 « 

^0 « 

150 <t 

• 

1^0" 
80" 

300" 



The bone and sulphuric acid, with 5 quarts water, 
were soaked seven days, and then mixed with half- 
bushel loam. Dana's compost was of one load muck, 
one bushel salt, and one cask lime. The stars indieata 
that no tumeps grew worth gathering, though larger 
than where nothing was applied. All were spread 
after plowing, and harrowed in. From our own expe- 
rience, we think the stable manure would have given 
more than double, if it had been plowed in, and espe- 
cii^ly well mixed by harrowing. The same results 
are not to be expected on dissimilar soils, and not at all 
with different kinds of crops. 



Management or Privies. 



Levi Bartlett, in his Address before the Merri- 
msc Ag. Society, states his practice in substance, as 
follows, and it is one of the best modes we have seen 
noticed : — Adjoining his hog-house, is a ynnX 18 by 14 
feet, dug 15 inches deep, the bottom level, and with a 
plank floor, and plank sides. A close board fence sur- 
rounds it. The privy, adjoining, has a tight box under 
it; and in an outer room is another box or sink* in 
which all the soap suds is emptied. On washing days» 
a gate is opened in the sink, and all the soap suds passes 
by a large spout into the box under the privy, and 
escapes by a gate opened for the purpose, from this box, 
to the yard. The bottom of the yard is covered with 
muck or soil; a fresh supply of which is added once a 
month in summer. Thus by the hogs, vault, and soap 
suds, he gets one load a week of the richest kind of 
manure. Oypsum is thrown into the vault frequently. 
" How mnch,>' he asks, « is a barrel of soap worth for 
manure 7 It is worth none the less after having been 
used to wash clothes.'* 

Experiments with Corn. 

Joseph Frost, of Elliot, Maine, gives a statement 
in the Boston Cultivator, of several experiments with 
the culture of com, the substance of which we here 
give in a condensed form. The soil was all gravelly 
loam, except in the 4th experiment. The loads were 
40 bushels, except in the two last experiments. In the 
second and fifth, the manure was plowed in by a 
second plowing-— in the others it was hanowed in by 
the harrow or cultivator — the superiority of the crops 
in the former cases will l>e noticed. The different crops 
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were usually cultivated and hoed twice. The amount 
per acre given in all cases. 

Ist. Exp., 1842 — 10 loads compost — ^n^muredin hill — 
3 1 feet apart each way — yield 30 bushels per acre. 

2d Exp., 1843 — Same field — 23 loads compost per 
acre— hills 3 ft. by 15« inches, two bUlks to a hill— 75 
sound bushels per acre. 

3d Exp. Grass lea, plowed in fall — 17 loads com- 
post^hills 3 ft. by 2 ft., 4 stalks to a hill— 55 sound 
bushels to the acre. 

4th Exp. Black clayey loam, grass lea — tall plowed 
— 12 loails compost — 3| feet each way, 6 seeds to a hill — 
40 bushels to the acre. 

5th Exp., 1844 — Rye lea — fiill plowed— 20 loads com- 
post, 45 bushels each— 3 feet by 15 inches — two stalks 
Jefl to a hillt~60 bushels to the acre — probably would 
have been 80 bushels but for the worms. 

6th Exp., 1845 — 20 loads compost, 50 bushels each — 
3 ft. by 15 inches, three seeds to a hill — 50 bushels per 
acre. 

Comparison of Mawvkes. 

L. Bartlett, in his Merrimac Address states, that he 
applied manure of different kinds to a piece of com, 
with the following results: — The best com was that 
enriched with the manure from the stage-tavem; but 
the com was about as good where a compost was ap- 
plied, made of equal parts of this stable manure and 
muck. Another part that had donkey manure with an 
equal part of muck and perhaps a thirtieth part lime, 
made into compost, was nearly as good. Where com- 
mon barn mauure was applied, the com was inferior to 
the other. Another result was interesting. The com- 
post of barn manure and muck in equal portions, and a 
thirtieth lime, was applied to potatoes before oats, and 
after the oats was grass. The rest of the land had an equal 
quantity of bam manure at the same time. In 1844, the 
third year, the grass was decidedly better where the 
compost was put; in 1845, the compost ground had a 
heavy crop of lodged grass, with a green second growth ; 
the other was poorer, and brown, with no second crop. 
The permanent action of the muck, or lime, or both, 
thus shown. 



CARE OF SHEEP IN WINTER. 



Mr. Tucker — ^My bam is forty-eight feet by fifty- 
six, in the basement story of which I usually winter 
from two to three hundred sheep. I have always been 
uniform in my manner of feeding, and it has always con- 
sisted of hay and sheaf o«ts. I have always been care- 
flu to have my hay cut at the proper season, and some- 
what particular to have it well eured; hence it follows 
that there is but little left in the racks to be strewed 
round the sheepfold as litter. The oats which I feed, 
are at the rate of one dozen to the hundred sheep, the 
straw of which is scattered round the sheepfold with a 
view to keep it sufficiently clean for the comfort of the 
sheep. For the last eight or ten years I have noticed 
by the middle of the winter, that my sheep would com- 
mence pulling the wool from their sides and hips; and 
in some instances by the last of March nearly all of the 
wool on the hips would be removed by the biting of the 
sheep. I have sometimes coi\jectured that the itching 
which roused the sheep to pull out the wool was pro- 
duced by the sheepfold not having been kept sufficiently 
littered, but of this I was never perfectly satisfied until 
this winter. The hay which I have used for feeding 
my sheep this winter, was cut on a new meadow, was 
coarse timothy, largely intermingled with wheat straw 
from the scattering of wheat the preceding year. The 
effects of which has been a superabundance of wheat 
straw and coarse timothy left in the racks; this being 
scattered in addition to my usual amount of oat straw, 
has kept my sheep bedded in the finest possible manner. 
Now it has followed from this or some other unknown 
cause, that out of about five hundred sheep there is not 
a single instance in which the sheep have pulled any 
wool from their sides, belly, or hips. I have mention- 
ed the above lacta because I believe them to be conclu- 



sive on the subject alluded to. There are large sheep 
raisers in the western country that have no definite con- 
ception of the cause which prompts the sheep to pull 
the wool from their sides and hips in the latter part of 
the winter. From my experience this winter I can say 
with confidence that the remedy is to be found in well 
littered sheepfolds. 

Respectfully yours, 9. P. A. 

Whteling, Fa., March 26th, 1^5. 

AQRICULTURAL RESOURCES OF EDQECOMBCO., N. C 



L. Tucker, Es^. — ^In renewing my subscription for 
the ensuing year, allow me to trouble you with a few 
desultory remarks on this region of country, little known 
to the agricultural world, though not the less deserving 
a passing notice in the Cultivator. 

The county of Edgecombe, of which Tarboro is the 
county seat, lies just below the hilly country of the 
'* good old North state,*' and in the humble judgment of 
the writer, possesses advantages equal, if not superior to 
any county of the state for agricultural purposes. 

We are a law and order loving people; obey the 
eleventh commandment — ^mind your own business, and 
let that of others alone — work hard- keep out of debt— 
and through the many trying financial difficulties our 
country has witnessed, have always presented the spec- 
tacle, of which we can justly boast, of peace and 
plenty. 

We have a stream navigable for fiat-bottomed boats 
passing through the county, with various creeks and 
swamps tributary to it, on one of which the lands are 
good, and with the inexhaustible beds of marl found in 
nearly every section of the county, can be rendered high- 
ly productive. Little or no attention has been paid to 
the subject of improvement till within a few years 
past. The heavy drain on our population by emigra- 
tion to the south and west, and the severe cropping of 
those that remained, brought our lands down to their 
minimum value, from which point, in the nature of 
things, they must ascend in the scale. I am happy to 
say the reaction has taken place; our population are 
stable, and lands now command their full value. 

In the marl, found here in such abundance, and in 
many places of superior quality, containing as much at 
75 per cent, of pure lime, our farmers have discovered 
an efficient restorative for their worn out lands. The 
low prices have convinced many that without improv- 
ing, the yield will not pay for cultivation, and we have 
set to work in earnest, and if this spirit of improvement 
is kept up for many years, the face of the country would 
hardly be recognized by those who have left us to settle 
on the virgin soils of the south and west. « 

Your intelligent and enterprising agent here, R. N , 
has done much to stir up the farmers of old Edgecombe 
to a sense of their interests, and has persuaded many 
inveterate haters of « book farming " to take the Culti- 
vator. Say what you will, the thing is now beyond 
cavil, that agricultural works are of benefit, of immense 
benefit to the country, and as friend Solon says, in his 
« Notes of Travel in the Southwest," "wherever they 
read the papers, works of improvement are to be 
seen.*' 

The hogs bought in Albany by R. N., and particular- 
ly the big hog par excellence, created considerable ex- 
citement in our usually quiet village, on their arrival at 
our landing — ^for several weeks were all the agony 
among the farmers who came to Fee them. They took 
much better than I expected to see them with our farmers. 

*We have had a fine crop-year. Cotton, com, peas, 

and potatoes, tumed out well, and our pork will now 

readily command $5 per cwt. 1845 may be set down 

with us as the driest and best crop-year known in many. 

Respectfully yours, Eogecombb. 

Tarboro', Dec 20, 1845. 



Soaking Corn. — A successful iarmer effects a saving 
of a third to one half by soaking his corn fed to horses 
in water, in barrels placed in the cellar where it cannot 
freeze. 
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KBW-TOBK 8TATB AORBIODLTDBAL SOOIBTT. 



Cattle Show and Fair for 1S46, to be held at Jtibum, 

Sept* 15, 16, and 17. 



PREMIUM LIST FOR 1810. 



ON FARMS. 

For the best cultivated form of not less thaii 50 acres, exclusive 
of wtXKllaikd, ru^urd being had to the quantiiv of produce, the 
manner und expense ol' cultivaitoii, and the profits : 

First prein.um, ^50 1 Second do., 030 

Third do., f 20. 

The persoai making application for these premiums, must sub- 
mit wntiun answers to a series of questions, printed copies of 
which may be obtained on application to J. B. Notl, Sec'y. 

EXPERIME.N'TS AND ESSAYS. 
For tlie most satismctory experiment of stall I'eeding cattle, with 

a full detail «»f all the circum-ftances, $'iO 

For the mo^t wiii'iractory experiment in converting ^reen crops 

or other vegetable matters into manure, with lull details, 



&c. 
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For the most satisfactory expehmeul made for increasing ma- 
nures in forming; compost, • • . . $ 10 

For the must satisfactory expeiimeut for top dressing grass,. . 10 

subsoil plowing, 10 

eradicating Can. thiBtle-,10 

draining 10 

irrigation 10 

For the moat satisfactory experiment on the improvement of seed 
wheat, by pulture and propagation, ^10 

FARM DWELLINGS. 
For the best design accompanied with {dans and elevation, com- 
bining convenience, economy, and good taste. 
For best, ^ 15 | Second best, $10 

Coranetitors for the premiums on Experiments and Design*!, 
amst forward their manuscripts to the Secretary, Albany, previ- 
ous to the firat of December, 1846, free of postage. 

CATTLE. 

CLASS I.-DURHAKS. 

Beat Bull, over 3 years old. $15 | Second best, $10 

Tiuni best, Diploma. 
Best bull, 2 years old, $10 1 Second best, Col. Tour. 

Third best. Diploma. 
Best yearling Bull, Siu | i^ccond best, Col. Tour. 

Third best. Diploma. 
Best bull calf, Col. Tour, | Second best, Diploma. 

Best cow, 3 years old, $15 | Second best, $10. 

Third best. Diploma. 

Best heifer, 3 years old $] j Second best, Col. Tour. 

Third best. Diploma. 
Beat yearling heiffr, $io | Second best, Col. Tour. 

Thifxl best, Diploma. 
Best heifer calf, .... Col. Tour. | Second best, Diploma. 

CLASS TI— HEBCPntDS. 
Best bull over 3 years old,.. $15 t Best cow. 

Second best, 10 

Best bull, between 1 and 

3 years old 10 

Second best, Diploma. 



Sectind be*t, 10 

Best heifer between 1 and 

3 years old, 10 

Second best, Diploma. 



CLASS III.— Dk vox*. 

Best ball, Syeart old, $15 I Best cow, $15 

Second best, 10 | Second be<t, 10 

Best bull between 1 and 3 i Best heii'er, between 1 and 

year* old, 10 and 3 venrs old, 10 

Second best, Diploma. | Second best, Diploma. 

CLASS IV. — Athsktkks. 



Best ball, over 3 years old, $15 

Second best, 10 

Best boll between 1 and 3 

years old, 10 

SMOudbest, Diploma. 



Best cow, $15 

Second best, 10 

Bt'st heifer, between 1 and 

3 years old, 10 

Second best, Diploma. 



CLASS v.— Caoa««s or Native and Impkovso. 



Best eow over 3 years <M, .' $15 

Second best, 10 

Third best, Vol. Trans. 

Best 3 year old heifer, 15 

Second best, io 

Best heifer ca 



Third best two years old 

heifer, Vol. Tram. 

Best yearling heifer, $5 

Second best, Col. Tour. 

Third best , Vol. Trans. 

f. Col. Tour. 



Best eow orer 3 years old, . $15 

Second liest, lo 

Third beiit, Vel. Tr. 

Best hei fer, S >*ears old 15 

Second best ]0 



CLAS.S VI.— Nattvk Cattli?. 



Third best 9 yr. old heifer, . $5 

Best yearling heifer, 5 

Second best Col, Tour. 

ThinI be.«»t Vol. Tran*. 

Best heifer calf,. . . . Col. Tonr. 



WORKING OXEN. 
Best team of 20 yoke from I Third \test yoke,. . Vol. Trans. 

any one co., $2"$ j Best 10 yoke of oxen from 

Second best 15 j any v>no town, $90 

Best yoke of oxen, 15 | SecoiNl beat, 10 

Beooudbest, 10 i Third beat, Col. Tour. 



TEIREB YEAR OLD STEBRS. 

Bettyoke, $10 | Second best $5 

Third best, Diploma. 

Best team of 10 yoke from any one county, $15. 
Tb boys between the ages of 16 aiul 20 inclusive, who tball ex- 
hibit the best broke yoke of 3 year old steers, of their own train- 
ing, Col. Tour. 
Second beat do., Diploma. | Third best do., . . Transactions. 

TWO YEAR OLD STEERS. 

Beat yoke, $10 I Second best, Col. Tour. 

Third best. Vol. Trans. 
To boys under IG years of age, who shall exhibit the best 
broke yoke of 2 year old steers, of their own training. Col. Tour. 
Second best, Diploma, j Third best, Vol. Trans. 

YEARLING STEERS. 

Best yoke, $S | Second best Col. Tour, 

Third best. Vol. Trans. 
To boys under 10 years of age who shall exhibit the best broke 

yoke of yearling steers of their own training, Col. Tour. 
Second best, Diploma | Third best, Vol. Traiu. 

In awarding the premiums on working oxen and steer", the sin- 
gle teams will be subje^cted to a trial on a loaded cart or wagon 
under tlie direction of the committee ; and particular reference 
will be had to the matching, training, and docility of the animals, 
as well as their general appearance. 

FAT CATTLE AND FAT SHEEP 

Best pair fat oxen, . . $15 | Second best, $10 

Third best, Colman's Tour. 

Best ox or steer, $10 j Second best, $5 

Third best. Vol. Trans. 

Best fat cow or heifer,. . . . $10 i Second best, $ff 

Third best, Vol. Trans. 

A fat ox taking a premium as one of a pair, cannot compete 
singly for another premium. 

Best fat sheep, $10 J Second best, Col. Tout. 

Third best. Vol. Trans. 
Applicants for the premiums on fat cattle and sheep, most ftir- 
ni.sli statements of the manner of feeding the animals, and the 
kind, quantity, and cost of the food. 

STALLIONS. 
CLASS l—/or aU ioork. 

Best, over 4 years old, $10 I Third best, Diploma 

Second best, $5 [ Fourth best, VolTrant. 

CLASS II.— Blood. 

Best, over 4 years old., ... . $10 I Third best, Diploma 

.Second best, 5 ( Fourth best, Vol.Trana 

CLASS m.—Dravgkt. 

Best, over 4 years old, $10 | Third best, Dii^oma, 

Second best, 5 | Fourth best, Vol. Tranr 

THREE YEARS OLD STALLIONS. 

Best 3 yeare old stallion, . . $10 | Third best, Diploma 

Second best, $5 | Fourth best, Vol. Trans 



Best Gelding, 



GELDINGS. 

. . . $5 I Second best, 



Vol. TraiH 



MATCHED HORSES. 

Best pair, $10 | Second, Diploma 

Third best, 2 Vols. Trans. 

MARES. 
Best brood mare (with foal at her foot), for all work, $10. 

Second best, S5 | Thiid Diploma. 

Fourth • • • Vol. Transactions. 
Best brood blood mare (with foal at her foot), $10. 

Second best $5 | Third Diploma. 

Fourth • • • • Vi»l . Transactions. 
Best brood draug!it mare (with foal at her foot), $10. 

Second best $5 | Third Diploma. 

Fourth • • • • Vol . Transactions. 

Best mare 3 years old. $5. | .Second best, Diplonn. 

ThirJ»'»-Vol. Transactions. 



Best buck," 
Second best,< 
Third best," 



SHEEP. 
CTJiSS l.—]joyn Woolki*. 
Best •> ewes," 
.•Second bust,* 
Third best,*- 



$8 

Col. Tour. 
Diploma, 



Best pen 5 lnmb«, $5. 



•Col. Tbnr. 
...Dipl( 



•••••• 



CLASS n.— MiDDLK WooLKti. 

$S I Best five ewes,*-- 

Col. Tour, j Second best,"**.* 

Diploma. I Third best, 

Best pen 5 fambs. $5. 
This class includes the South Down, Norfolk, Dorset, Native, ke. 



Best buck,** 
Second best,- 
Third best," 



$8 

Col. Toot. 
• Diploma. 



Best buck,' 
Second best, • 
Third best," 



CLASS ni.— Mkrixos awd theik Gkadbs. 



$S Bi'St five ewes, $8 

• Col . Tour. Second best, Col . Tour. 

• •Diploma. Third best, Diploma. 

Best pen 5 lambs. $5. 

Tin's class includes all thitsc generally denominated Merinoe, 
whether of pore or mixed blood. 
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Mabch. 



Best buck, 
Second best. 
Third besl,« 



CLASS IV.— Saxons a>'u thxir Gkai>e«. 



$'^1 Hcsl five ewes, • • - 

Col. Tour. I Second best, 

.......Diploma. | Third be.*?!, 

Best pen 5 lambs, $5. 
This cla5.s includes all iltOiie generally denominated Saxons, 
wljciher of pure or mixed blo<xi. 



$8 

Col.'IV>ur. 
• Diploma. 



SWINE. 



Best »ow, • • • • 

Second best,.' 
Third be-rt.--- 



810 

Col. Tour. 
Diploma. 



Beitt bonr, over 10 raonihfl, JiflU 

Second beat,. Col Tour. 

Third best,. Diploma. 

Best lot o{ pigii undt-r 10 niouihfl. not le^M than four in number, 
Colman's Tour. Second best, Diploma. 

In awarding premiums on hogs, reference will be had not mere- 
ly to size or present condition, but to that proportion between bone 
and meal which promises the greatest value from the leoat amount 

offeed. 

POULTRY. 
For the best lot of Dorking fowls, not less than J5, one cock 

aiKl two hens. 

For the best h)t of Black Poland, not 1cm than three, 

For the best lot oi lursje fowU. not less than three, 

For the be^t pair of ducks,. . $3 \ For the best pair of turkeys, 

For the best pair of geese, 

For the best and greatest variety of barn yard fowls owned by the 

exhibitor, $10. 



•S 
3 
3 

8 



FARM IMPLEMENTS. 



Best Plow,* Silver Medal 

Second do Diploma. 

Thinl do Vol. Trans. 

Best subsoil plow, Silver Med. 
Second do Diplnma. 

Thirtl do Vol. Tran!«pctions. 
Best farm wagon, Silver Medal. 
Second do Diploma. 

Third do Vol. Trnnsadion-*. 
Best Harrow, Silver Mednl. 
Best tJulli\'ator, Silver Medid. 
Best faiming mill, Silver Medal. 
Second do Diploma. 

Third do Vol. Tran.<sici'ous. 
Best horse ])Ower, Silver Med. 
Second do Diploma. 

Third do Vol. Transactions. 
Best corn stalk cutter, Sil. Med. 
Second do Diploma 

Third do Vol. Trnu.>mctions. 
Best threshing machine. 

Silver Me<lal. 
Second do Diploma 

Third do Vol. Trau-sii.tion^. 
Best drill barrow, Diploma. 

Best straw cutter. Silver Mednl. 
• The trial of plows will lake 



9d best straw cutter, Diploma. 
Third do Vol. Transactions. 
Best corn and cob crusher, f 10 
Second do Diploma. 

Third do Vol, Transactions. 
Best clover machine, $10 

Second do Diploma. 

Third do Vol. IVansnctions. 
Best flax and hemp dre&ser. $10 
Second do Diploma. 

Third do Vol. Transactions. 

Best horse cart, Diploma. 

Best ox cart, do 

Best horse rake, do 

Best ox yoke , do 

Best farm harness, • • • • do 

Best saddle, do 

BcHi grain cradle, •*>• do 
Best MX hand rakes, •• do 
Best six hay forks,... do 
Best six grass scytlies, do 
Best six cradle sc^nhes, do 
Bc-^t .six dung forks, • • do 

Bol si x axes, do 

Best six hoes. do 

Best hay rigging. $5 

place on Tuesday, Sept. 15th. 



For the best and mo«t numerou.*: collection of agricultural imple- 
ments, $10. 

Also, for the best and most numerous collection of agricultural 
implements maimtuctured in the slate of New- York, by or under 
the superviston oi the exhibitor, Silver Medal. 



First Premium, 
Second do 



PIX)W1NG MATCH. 

$15 I Third preminm, $10 

1 2 I Fourth do Colman's Tour. 

Fifth, • • - ■ Vol. Transactions. 
For boys under eigliteen years of age : 

First premium, $10 | Second, $5 

Third, • • • • Vol. Transactions. 
One-fourth of an acre will be requinxl to be plowed within an 
hour and a quarter, with 15 minutes for re^it — the furrow slice to 
be not over 12 inches wide, nor less than S inches in depth. The 
plowman to drive his own team, and the furrow slice to remain 
as left by the plow. 

BLTTER. 

F^r tl.e best lot (quality as well as quantity considered, )made from 
five cows, in 30 successive days— 25 lbs of the butter to be ex- 
hibited, $a>. 
Second best, $15 ) Third best, $10 

Compliance with the following rules will be strictly required of 
those who compete for these premiums, viz : The cows to be fed 
on pasture, green corn-stalk finlder, of grass cut for the purpose, 
only. No grain, roots or aloji* of uny docripiion, to be fed during 
the'trial. nor for fifteen days preceding the trial The cows to be 
owned by the competitors previous to the 1st day of Feb'y, lH4rt. 
The milk drawn from the cows on some one day during the trial 
to be accurately weighed niul measured, and the result stated. A 
sample of at len.st 25 lbs of the butter so made to be exhibited 
at the fair at Auburn, for the insperiion of the examininif commit- 
tee. The particular breed of the cows to be stated, if known, and 
ihe method of making and preserving the butter. A certificate 
sijfucd by Ihe owners of the cows, aiuj at lesist one oilier person 
wTio ii.«sisfed in milking and making the butler, detailing the al)Ove 
particulars, will be retjuired. 

The executive committee believe that few if any preminms of- 
fered on ne.'tt cattle will result in greater benefit to the farming 
ini»rest. tl-.aii ihosc on the prtxlui^H of the dnirv, providing fixed 
nilc-*. r«"iuiriiiir unif.^rmity of feml. be faithfully enforced. The 
ucrea^cd list of premiums' is offered with the hope it will induce 



extensive competition throughout the state. Let this object be ac- 
complished, and an opinion approximating to accuracy may be 
formed by the public which of the several breeds o( cows are the 
best for dairy purposes, and from those that prove the best, further 
improvement may be made. 



.^cond best,' 
Third best,*" 
Fourth best,* 
Fifth best,"" 



• Col. Tour. 

• Silver MedaL 

Diploma. 

'••Vol. Trans. 



Best 35 pounds made in Jmie,$10 

Second best, Col's Tour. 

Third best, Vol. Trans. 

Best 50 lbs. made at any time, 
$15. 

The claimant! for premiums must state in writing the time when 
it was made ; the number of cows kept on the farm ; tlie mode of 
keeping ; the treatment of Uie cream and roilk before churning ; 
the mode of churning, winter and summer : the method of freeing* 
the butter from the milk ; the quantity and kind of salt used ; whe- 
ther saltpetre or any other sub^nces have been employed. 

The butter offered for premiums must be presented in bnttor 
tubs, jars or firkiiut. 



Best 100 lbs. 
9d best, 



5th do 



CHEESE. 
One year old and over. 

$15. I 3d best,** 

• Col Tour I 4th do 



■Vol. Transactions, 



Silver Medal. 
•Diploma. 



Less than one year old. 

Best 100 lbs., $15) ad best, Silver Medal. 

3d best, Col. Tour. [ 4th do Diploma. 

5th do Vol. Transactions. 

Those who present cheese for the premiums offered, must state 
in WTiting the time when it was made ; the number of cows kept; 
whether the cheese vPbb made from one, two or more milkiugs ; 
whether any addition is made of cream ; the quantity of reimet 
used, ami the mode of [we paring it; the mode of pressure, and the 
treatment of cheese afterwards. 
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DAIRIES. 

For the best cheese dairy, $50 | Second beet, • 

Third best,"- $20. 
B. P. Johnson, of Rome, Oneida county, Chairman. 

For the best butter dairy. $25 | Second do $15 | Third do $10 

Zadoc Pbatt, of Pratisville, Chairman. 

The competitors for the above premiums must comply with the 
following regulations. They must stale the actual product of the 
cheese or butter dairy, the locality of such dairy in latitude ; the 
composition of the soil as near as may be where thedairj' farm is 
.situated ; the kind of grass used for pasture and for hay; the quan- 
tity, in pounds, of milk per cow on tne average and in the aggre- 
gate ; the quantity of cneese or butler to the hundred p4>mids of 
milk produced ; the gross quojitity of milk and chee!<e, ur butter, 
produced, the quality of the cheese or butter, the methcxl of mak- 
ing, the breed of cows composing the dairy, and all such other de- 
tails procured as shall determine the most profitable mode of ecu 
ducting the cheese or butter dairy business. 

SUGAR. 

Best 35 lbs. maple sugar, . . $10 j Third best Diploma. 

Second best, 5 | Fourth best, Vol. Trans. 

For the best 25 Ibs.of cornstalk sugar, Silver Medal. 

No premium to be awarded anless the sample offered shall be 
deemed worthy ot it. 

The process of manufacture and clarifying must be particularly 
stated in reference to the maple and cornstalk sugar. 



SILK. 



Best specimen manufaclnrcd, 
(woven into cloth or rib- 
bons.) $15 

Second best, 10 

Third best Colman's Tour. 

Fourtli best, Vol. Trans. 

Best specimen not less than one 
pound reeled silk, $5 

Second best, Diploma. . 

Third best, Vol. Trans. | 



Best specimen sewing silk, not 
less than one pound, of domes- 
tic growth, $10 

Second best 5 

Third best, Diploma. 

Fourth best, Vol. Trans. 

Best one-half bushel cocoons, 
1S4« $10 

Second best,. . . .Colman's Toor. 

Third best, Diploma. 



DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 



Best woolen blankcls, $5 — Sec- 
ond. 4— Third, 8. 

Best ten yards flannel, $5 — Sec- 
ond, 4— Third, 3. 

Best 10 yards woolen cloth, $5— 
Second, 4— Third, 8. 

Best wiwlen carpet,$5 — Second, 
4— Third. 3. 

Best tow cloth, 15 yards, $3— 
Second, diploma. 

Best 10 yards linen. $5— Second 
-I— Third, 3. 

Best 10 yards linen diaper, $5 — 
Seeond, 4— Third, 3. 

Best hearth rug, $5 — Seeond, 
4— Tliird. 3— Fourth, 9— Fifth, 
Trans— Sixth, Dip. 

Best 10 yards kersey, $3 — ^Sec- 
ond best. 2— Third. Trans. 

Best rag carpet. 15 yords, $3— 
Second. 3— Third, Trans. 

Best bed quilt, or other bed or 
premiums, at the option of Ihe 



Best double carpet coverlet,$4 — 

Second. 3— 'ITiird, 2— Fourth, 

Trans. 
Best pair woolen knit stockings, 

$2— Second, Trans. — Third, 

Diploma. 
Best wove woolen stockings, 

$2— Second, Trans — ^Tfaird, 

Dip- 
Best cotton wove stockings, 

$2— Second. Vol. Trans. — 

Third, Diploma. 
Best lb. of hnen sewing thread, 

$2--Second, Trans — Third, 

Dip. 
Best linon woven stockings,$2 — 

Second, Trans. — Thiitl, Dip. 
Best linen knit stt>ckings, $2 — 

Second, Trans.— Third, Dip. 
Best knit cotton stockings, |^-- 
Second, Tr.— Third, Diploma, 
window furniture, ^scretionaif 
committee 
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FRUIT. 
For the greatest variety table anplen, ^5. 
Fcr the weQiid greatest,. ... $31 For the third greatest. Vol. TV. 
For the best twelve sorts, not less than three of eacn, 03 

Best new seedling apple, ....OS 

For the greatest variety of table pears, 3 

For the second greatest, Vol. Trans. 

For the sreatest variety of winter pears, " *^ 

For the best twelve qiunces, " " 

For the best twelve peaches, " " 

For the best tA«'enty-fuar pluros^ 

For the best six bunches of native grapes, 

For the be«t six bouches of foreign grilles, *' 

For Che best dosen Figs, Dij^oma. 

For the second best, ^* Vol. Trans. 

For best one-half dozen oranges, " " 

Forbest " " lemons, " " 

For best dosen nectarines, " ** 

For best dozen apricots, " " 

For best dozen pomegranates " " 

For best pint almonds, " 



If 



If 



II 



If 



That a committee of be anointed by the Exeen- 

tive Committee, who shall report at the next annual meeting a list 
of not exceeding 30 kinds of apples, which shall be in their opinion 
best adapted to the economical demands of the people of this state, 
and to be ben sailed to the different localities of the same, com- 
prising their most extensive use in all seasons, for home consump- 
tion, imd fur exportation, the individual names of said fruits, a 
drawing of eacK separate kind, with a particular description 
thereof; and that in this eonnection they also tako into coiisiaera- 
tion the several classes of fine fruits as adapted to the above pur- 
poses, and dollars be appropriated as in tlie judgment of the 

Executive Committee shall be necessary to accomplish this 
object. 

CommUUe.^h. F. Allen, Black Rock : Dr. A. Stevens, New- 
York ; Dr. A. Thompson, Anrora ; L C. Plan, Plattsbnrgh : Prof. 
J. Jackson, Schenectady. 

FL0WBR8. 

For the greatest variety and quantity. Silver Medal. 
For the second grentest,. . . Dip. | For third grcRt^nt, Vol. Trans. 

For me best Floral ornament. Silver Medal. 
For the second best, . . Diploma. | For best seedling Dahlia, Dipt 

For third best, Vol. Trans. | For the second b^st, Vol. Trans. 

For the best twenty-five varieties of Dahlias, Silver Medal. 

For the second best, Dip. | For the third best,. . . . Vol. Tr. 

For the most beautiful boqaet, composed of not less than twelve 
varieties. Col. Tour. 

Becond best, Dip. I Third best, Vol. Trans. 

For the greatest variety of house fdants owned by one indi- 
vidual, Diploma Second greatest, Vol. Trans. 

For the best 20 varieties German asters, . . . Vol. Trans. 

For best six varieties csmation pink, " 

For best 12 varieties roses in bloom, Diploina. 

Second best, Vol. Trans. 

For best 3 varieties of Cactus in bloom Dip. 

For best 3 varieties Camellia Japouica, in bloom . . . Dip. 

For best single Camellia in bloom, Diploma. 

Best 6 Geraniums in bloom, Di^oma. 

Second best, Vol. Trans. 

VEGETABLES. 



94 best stalks celenr, 8 vols Tr. 

best heads cauliflower, " 

G best heads broccoli,. . " 
IS best white table tur- 

nepe, vol.Tr. 

12 best carrots, ** 

12 best table beets, 

12 best parsnips, 

19 best onions, 

3 best heads of cabbage, 
IS best tomatoes, 

2 i>est purple egg plants, 

12 Itest sweet potatoes,. . Trans. 

12 best watermelons, : . . Trans. 

Discretionary premiums will 

products not above emtunerated. 



CI 

il 
l( 
l( 
« 
(I 



Best half peck Lima b'ns, vl. Tr- 

Best halr-pcck Windsor 
beans, 

Best bunch double pars- 
ley, 

Three best sqaashes,. . . . 

Largest pumpkin, 

12 best ears seed corn,. . 

Best half peck table po- 
tatoes 92 

Second best Trans. 

Best seedling potato, 95 

12 Canielehpe melons,. . Trans. 

be awaided on choice garden 



fi 
It 
II 
II 
II 
II 



MISCEIJJINEOUS. 

Best Iron Gate for farm purposes,, Silver Medal. 

** Ornamental cast-iron vase, on pedestal, Diploma. 

" Sample drain tile, Diploma. 

" quarter of an acre of osier willow, and the best specimeiu 
manufactured from the product, 96- 
Best specimen wire hnrdle fence, to be accompanied with an ac- 
count (^cost. Silver Medal. 

DISCRETIONARY PREMIUMS. 
Will be awarded for— 
Ist'Stoves and other Manufactures of Iron. 
9d— Paintings and Drawings. 
Sd— Ornamental Shell, Needle, and Wax work. 
4tb— Implements and Machinery. 
Also, for all such other articles and products not entunerated 
above, as shall be deemed worthy of encooragement. 

FIELD CROPS. 

Best crop of wheat raised upon any one farm, 916. 
SeooDd best, • 910 | Third best, 9 vols. Transactions. 



Best crop <^ spring wheat raised upon any one farm, 916> 

Second best, 910 | Third best, 3 vols. Transactions. 

Best crop of Indian com raised upon any one farm, 915. 

Second best, 910 | Third best, VoL Transactions. 

Best crop of barley raised upon any one farm, 910. 

Second best, 95 | Third best, Vol. Transactions. 

Best crop of rye raised upon any one farm, 910. 

Second best, 95 | Third best, Vol. Transactions. 

Best crop of oats raised upon any one farm, 910. 

Second best, $5 | Third best. Vol. Transactions. 

Best crop of potatoes, for table, raised upon any one farm, 910. 

Second best, 95 | Third best, vol. Transactions. 

Best crop of potatoes, quantity considered, raised upon any one 

farm, 910. 

Second best 95 | Third best. Vol. Transactions. 

Beet crop of sugar beets raised upon any one farm, 910. 

Second best, 95 | Third best. Vol. Transactions. 

Best crop of mangel wurtzel raised upon any one farm, 910. 

Second best, 95 | Third best. Vol Transactions. 

Best crop of ruta baga raised upon any one farm, 910. 

Second best, 95 | Third best, Vol. Transactions. 

Best crop of carrots raised upon any one farm, 910. 

Second best, 95 | Third best. Vol. Transactions. 

Best crop of peas raised upon any one farm, 910. 

Second best, 95 I Third best. Vol. Transacuons. 

N B. It is understood the above premiums are to be awarded 
for crops raised in the usuual cultivation of the farm — to include 
the entire crop raised in each case, it is not intended to offer 
premiums for crops raised on small parcels of land^by imusual 
manuring and cultivation. 

Best acre of com, for fodder, 9^. 
Best half acre of hope, 9^1 Best half acre of tobacco, 



Best half acre of flax, 



5 I Best acre of cabbage,' 



95 
6 



Second best,< 



Best acre of broom com, 9^' 

Best acre of clover seed, 910. 

... Col. Tour. I Third best. Vol. Transactions. 

Best acre of timothy seed, 910. 

Second best, Col. Tour. | Third best, Diploma. 

Those who present claims to premiums for farm crops must 
I state in writing the following particulars: The condition of the 
soil at the commencement ofcultivation for the crop, the previous 
crop and cultivation, and quantity of manure used upon it, the 
quantity and kind of manure the present season, the Quantity and 
sort of seed used, the time and maimer of sowing, cleaning and 
har^'esting the crop, the amount of the crop determined by actual 
weight or measurement, and the expense of cultivation. The 
land shall be measured by some surveyor, who shall swear to the 
correctness of his survey, and that it was made with a chain and 
compass, and the claimant of the premium, with two other persor.s 
who assisted in measuring, shall certify under oath as to the quan- 
lity produced from the piece of land mentioned in the certificate 
of the surveyor— and a sample of grain shall be presented at the 
annual meeting, with the oath of the applicant that the same is a 
fair sample of the wljole crop. 

The statemeiiUi leuuircd irom tliose who compete for the premi- 
nms on famis ai«d held crops, mu«i l>e scut to J. B. Nott, Re- 
coitling Secretary. Albany, previous to the Isi of December, 1846, 
and the premiums will be awarded at the annual meeting of the 
Society on the third Wednesday of January. 

N. B. Plate will be aub-siiiuttnl for money, on the application of 
the persons receiving the premium. 

PREMIUMS FOR IF47— 1S4S-1940. 

Whereas, The Agricultural Society of the State of New- York 
has not an experimental farm : and whereas, to some extent, sat- 
isfactory experiments can be made by intelligent farmers on their 
owni farms ; therefore, . - . . ^ . 

Resolved, That the undermentioned list of premiums be offered 
to induce public spirited individuals to lend their valuable aid in 
extending the boundaries of accurate roral knowledge. 

Three premiums will be awarded of $.10, 920, and 910. in Jan- 
uary, 1848. For the best experiment upon a herd of not less than 
8 cows, to determine the relative advantages of soiling, or depas- 
turing milch cows. The experiment to be conducted as lolIou*s : 

1st. The experiment must commence on the first day of May, 
and be continued until the fir.««t day of November. 

9d. The cows to be divided in two lots oi'.four each. One lot to 
be soiled, the other depastured. Before commencing the experi- 
ment, each lot roost be weighed and the record of the weight re- 
turned to the committee. It is jiftc'sary that the two lots shall 
be as near alike in weight and milkiii'.' ;»fopertie* as possible. 

3d. The milk of each lot to be weiglie<l 9«*paraie daily. 

4th. The manure made from those soiled to be ascertained in 
coids. 

5th. An account to be kept of the expense of soiling, also a de- 
tailed statement of the entire manairement.together with the mea- 
surement of the land occupied in soiling, and each to be returned 
to the committee. 

6th. A description and measurement of the land occupied for 
pasture, also to be made. 

7th. Each lot to be weighed at the conclusion of the experiment. 

For the best experiment to be continued through three crops, to 
ascertain in bushels of grain and weight of stalks or straw the 
actual value of manure to a farmer. The experiments to be con- 
ducted as follows, vis : 

Ist. Tluree contiguous seres of ground shall be selected. 

9d. One acre of which shall be manured with not more tlian tea 
cords of common bam yard manure the first year, and plowed un- 
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der. The second acre to be manured with fermented or compost- 
ed roanare, to be applied in any manner the experimenter chooses 
— but a full account of the mode is to be made, and the manner of 
application. Also, an accurttte account of the cost o( the material 
and its application. 

3d. The three acres are to be planted with com the first year ; 
the second to be sowed with barley or oats ; the tliirti crop to be 
winter grain ; an accurate accouit of the yield of each crop to be 
kept. 

4th. A full account of the whole management and all the de- 
tails respecting the culture and the circumstances a/Tecting the 
crop. 

6th. The several kinds of soil to be particularly described, and 
specimens transmitted to the Stale Society for analysis before 
commencing the exjierimei.t — and also at the conclusion of the 
experiment— discriminating carefully between each acre. 
For the best, 940. ad best, #90. 3d best, $90. 

N. B. The specimens of soil to be selected for analysis, must be 
taken from the surface in different parts of tho acre. Where the 
acre is ^rven sward, the sample must be taken just at the termin- 
ation ol the roots c^ the grasfi. Specimens should also be selected 
from the depth of 7 or eight inches. At all events, immediately 
below the usual depth to which the plow runs. Tlte specimens o( 
soil mun in no case be mixed ; and should consist of about 1 lb.. 
sewed in a cotton bag. 

^90 will be paid at the annual meeting of the societv in 184R to 
the persou who will make the most satisfactory agricultural expe- 
riment, accuracy and the importfince of the ejtptriroent to be 
taken into consideration. A full detail of the experiment and its 
results must accompany the application. 

For the best managed entire flock of sheep of not less than 100, to 

be awarded at the annual meeting in IB4S. 

Best, faO 9d best, #20 9d best, 010 

The applicant for these premiums will be required to furnish the 
Society with the following information, viz : 

1st, The kiud and quantity of food and iu value. 

2d. The quantity and quality of wool— tliis to be determined by 
its being submitted to the stapling of some re.<ipectable inanul'uc- 
tnring establishment, whose certificate shall accompany the appli- 
cation for the premium. 

3d. The number of the increase. 

4lh. Kind of sheep and the number of ewes, wethers and bucks. 

5th. The value ol sheep when fattened, and the value oC Iambus 
for the butcher. 



WOODLANDS. 



Mr. Tucker — There are two objects which actuate 
in the removal of t.mber from the forest. Tlie first of 
these is to clear lands hitherto unimproved, and render 
them fit for cultivation, while the second is to furnish 
file) for the necessary purposes of heat, and timber for 
the various uses which the circumstances of life require. 
Where the former object is to be attained, it is desirable 
to perform the operation of cutting over at a season 
when the roots and stumps will be least likely to throw 
up new shoots, and also when decay will be the most 
rapid and efifectual, while in tlie latter case a contrary 
effect is sought for, and a time should be improved 
when reproduction will be likely most effectually to 
ensue. Nature, as if ever mindful of the convenience 
as well as the wants of man, has kindly provided for 
both desideratums, and it is only for us to consult her 
wise arrangements in onler to avail ourselves of the 
facilities she offers in order to effect our own purposes. 
And as if more fully to aid in our tlesig^s in regard to 
both, she has arranged her plans so as to bring the time 
for our action at a season when other labors do not pre- 
sent their most pressing demands. 

The economy of vegetable physiology Is a subject 
which may well invite the study of the cultivator of the 
soil. It is one with which most cultiva'u^s of the pre. 
sent day are somewhat familiar, s.) that any remarks on 
that point, if our limits would permit, would, perhaps, 
be wholly out of place. It is a fact well known to all 
that there are seasons of the year when the flow of sap 
or blood of plants flows most freely, and the slightest 
wound upon a shrub or tree will cause it to flow 
abundantly. Then we have only to carry the cause fur- 
ther and we see a much gieater effect. Cut off* a tree 
near the ground at these seasons, and this bleeding will 
be manifest at every pore until a fatal exhaustion takes 
place, and u'eath, and its consequent attendant, decay 
ensues. These seasons, as every body knows, arc spring, 
while the freezing and thawing of the ground continues, 
and in autumn, while similar agencies are going for- 
ward. These are unquestionably the best times for 
Uettroying timber lands, and causing root and stump to 



pass quickly away. All who are acquainted with the 
growth of chestnut timber, must know ftUl well its as- 
tonishing powers at reproduction by throwing up suck- 
ers. We once, in our ignorance, had the presumptive 
folly to cut several trees of this timber, in the freez- 
ing and thawing month of March, but no monument of 
this folly now remains. From about twenty bleeding 
ttumpt produced by the operation, not a single sproat 
ever sprung up to glailden our eyes with the cheering 
assurance that <' there is hope of a tree though it be cut 
down," and but a very few years went by before every 
vestige of these decaying stumps was gone. This sad 
experiment, be it known, was performeil in woodland 
where no cattle, or sheep, or any such things were per. 
mitted to graze, consequently the failure was owing 
wholly and entirely to the chopping at an injudicious 
and fatal time. But the evil did not stop here. The 
quality of the timber was depreciated by the operation; 
it was neither so fine in consistency, nor so durable as 
neighboring trees cut at more appropriate seasons. 

Ye who value your timber and your timber lands, we 
say to you, one and all, keep your axes out of them so 
long as the Ides of March hold influence. During this 
sloppy winter month you had better be employed in 
preparing fuel at your doors, and splitting rails on some 
dry bank, from timber previously cut. '< Woodman," 
if you value your timber land, "spare that tree," at all 
times and in all seasons when trees bleed from the 
slightest incision of the axe, or from any other little 
accident which may produce a woimd from which the 
sap will flow. 

We have now given what we consider the very worst 
time for cutting timber, with regard to the preservation 
of the woodlot. and have very honestly exposed an act 
of our own folly in proof of it. With equal frankness, 
we olfcr our experience with regard to the very best 
time for this operation, and this part of the story is soon 
told. December and January are decidedly the best 
months for this part of the farmer's service and it 
may, in most seasons be continued until the middle 
of February. Beyond this time, your deponent woukl 
not go, and he would rather keep four or Ave weoks 
back of it, skudderingt as near as postible to the win- 
ter solstice. It is a fact that all may witness, if 
they will not take our word for it, that the slumps 
where trees are taken off in winter will bleed more or 
less in spring, and further, tliat the longer they have 
been cut the less the flow of sap will be, a fact owing 
tc the circumstance that the longer the pores or ampu- 
tated sap vessels have been exi>osed to the atmosphere, 
and perhaps partly from the influence of frost, the more 
inactive they become, and in consequence the less fa- 
cility they offer for the escape of sap. Now it is this 
bleeding that we would stop, and turn all the resources 
of the roots into a new channel, nourishing a new set of 
shoots. Some cheap substance might, undoubtedly, be 
applied to stop it entirely, but farmers do flot know 
how to spend time to doctor stumps, though some of 
our medical faculty might, perhaps, be well spared for 
that service. 

But again to our experiment. We have cut chestnut 
trees in December, that gave shoots of a dozen feet the 
next se.ason, while other reproiluctive trees gave growth 
according to the character of their species in the same 
ratio. 

Next to the dead of winter, June, the sweet month of 
smiling skies and more smiling flowers, offers perhaps, 
the best time for cutting timber. The forests are then 
a.f^ai\n taking a temporary rest, and the functions of life 
are comparatively relaxed and inactive. The influence 
of heat too, for though heat is the reverse of cold, its 
effects are in some respects similar, imdoubtedly con- 
tributes to make the month favorable. 

But here we would say again, keep near the summer 
solstice, for the nearer the better. We have cut timber 
in June and had sprouts start handsomely that season, 
and in the dry season of 1845, we noticed such a fact 
particularly. There is one important consideration to 
be attended to when timber is cut in this month. It 
should be divested of its bark as soon as possible so as 
to give a full exposure of the newly formed cambium to 
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the inAueoc« of the tun and the atmosphere. When 
th!t » done, the cambium or sap-woo;! acquires a firmness 
which will enable it to last, even if exposed to the 
weather, for jrears. Indeed, in point of firmness, it 
will not fall much if any behind the heart-wood of the 
■ame tree. We know of no purpose for which timber 
can be applied by the farmer, for which we can offer 
any objeetion to its being cut in this month, if it sea- 
■ons with the bark off. There is one consideration 
only, in our mind, which gives winter a preference for 
chopping. That is, that it is a season when the farmer 
is more released from other labors, and hence, in our 
climate, it is a season which seems admirably set apart 
for the operation. But chop when you will, if for 
timber, strip the baric as soon as possible, if you would 
arrest the progress of decay. 

Another consideration to be attended to to facilitate 
reproduction, is to cut close to the ground, and economy 
la timber also indicates the same thing. 

Yours^ truly, Wm. Bacox. 

ifotinl Otctola, Jan. 10, 1846. 



ON PLOWING- 



Mr. Editor — Reverting, as is my custom during 
stormy weather, or a season of comparative leisure, to 
the back volumes of the Cultivator, for instruction, as 
well as amusement, and sure to find it, ray attention 
has been often directed to the subject of plowing — ^that 
most important of all labors — and my mmd having of 
late been much exercised on that topic, I have been led 
to re-examine the very numerous articles relating 
thereto, which I find scattered up and down your in- 
Taluable pages, forming an almost endless variety of 
Information on a business that demands far more of our 
consideration than it has ever yet received. And 
assuredly, the most interesting and important of all 
those articles is that which occurs at p. 10, vol. viii., 
number for Jan., 1S41, continued at p. 11, of the next 
number, which may be said to form the text-book of 
this country as well as of England, embracing as it docs, 
a very minute account of the most important trials of 
the plow in both countries, and which may be said to 
•et the matter pretty much at rest, so far as comparative 
merit is concerned. But it must be confessed, that is a 
•wbject which I do not at present go in for. My busi- 
ness being with a much more important consideration, 
namely, the degree of cultivation bestowed by the plow 
—of far greater consequence than that performed by the 
harrow and roller combined; the pulverization being 
as perfect at the bottom as on the top of the furrow, 

Suite out of the reach of those implements, and ren- 
cring, in a great degree, their aid unnecessary, es- 
pecially in autumnal plowing, which is beginning to 
receive that consideration which its importance demands. 
And to this view of the case I am brought by the late 
trial of plows of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society's 
exhibition, during the three days of which, the center- 
draught plow of Prouty & Mears, was kept going on 
an aiyoining field, from which a very heavy crop of 
com had been removed; the stalks, full of vigor and of 
enormous growth, with weeds four feet in height, being 
buried as though they had never been, by a pair of 
horses, carrying a furrow nine inches deep and fif- 
teen inches wide; the plow, a considerable portion 
of the time requiring no holder. Here I saw and 
understood the meaning of the term tpade plovnng] for 
assuredly, no one could more perfectly pulvervize the 
■oil with the spade than was done, to the depth of nine 
inches, with the plow. And on visiting the scene of 
action, after rain, snow, and frost, I am convinced that 
a double plowing and thrice harrowing after any other 
plow could not have brought about such a state of 
thorough cultivation, with no danger of winter wash- 
ing. It need not be added, this plow again took the 
flnt premium at the match. 

But I have an act of Justice to perform, which I re- 
■pectfully ask you to assist me in rendering, by the ate 
of yuur very widely dioeminated pages, in declaring 
that CO Mesus. Prouty and Mear^ are the pitbllc indebt- 



ed for the first introduction of the principle of Centre- 
Draught among us. And although the Farmer's Monthly 
Visitor observed very truly, that <'Mr. Prouty of Bos* 
ton, is undoubtedly entitled to the credit of inventing 
and making this first great improvement of the Ameri- 
can plow,'* yet there are many who consider the ques- 
tion of priority of invention not fully decided. To such 
I have only to produce the testimony, borne by your- 
self, in the article above mentioned, as affording the 
clearest proof that at the trial at Worcester, in 1840, 
which embraced the pl)Wsof Prouty & Mears, Buggies 
& Nourse, Howard, Wilson, Stevens, Stewart, Bergen, 
Whiting, and Barnaby & Mooer, the Prouty plow was 
the only one that worked on the principle of Centre- 
Draft. It is well known, that, with a tingle except 
lion, plows are so constructed, that the pomt of the 
share is in that line, &c. "The plow noted as an ex- 
eeptiont being Prouty & Mears^ Centre Draft, which 
obtained a premium of $100 at the Worcester fair, 
and which worked 100 per cent, easier than some 
other plows on the ground, the draft being equal on 
both sides of the beam, as was proved by its showing 
no disposition to deviate from its course when left to 
its own guidance, and of course, imposing no labor on 
the plowman or team in their efibrti to keep it in a 
proper position." 

To these who enquire " What is the meaning of the 
term center-draught?" a writer has given a satisfactory 
answer. " The center-draft of a plow is proved by the 
power applied for its guidance — and the plow that has 
a perfect center draft, would require no guiilance at the 
handles in a soil of equal moisture, provided the draft 
was applied in a straight line with the furrow." Proutyl 
plow must therefore be the beau ideal of the principle 
of center-draught, according to the report of the com- 
mittee on plowing at the meeting of St. George's, Del., 
which says — « The second premium for plowing is 
awarded to Wm. Banks, Prouty & Mcari' center-draft 
plow. No. b{, it being impossible to award the Jirtt 
premium to the plow — so perfect in all its parts as to 
go without guiding — the premium being intended for 
the plowman and not for the plow." 

I find that this plow was not permitted to enter for the 
premium at Prince George's Md., the present year» 
"having already obtained the highest award" — the 
highest praise in the committee's power to bestow, and 
I would beg to recommend the practice worthy of 
ailoption elsewhere, as being far preferable to the award 
of second premiums, which never give satisfaction to 
any one. Middletownj Del. !«• D. 



IMPROVED SHORT-HORN CATTLE. 



Luther Tuckke, Esq. — ^Having recently received 
a letter from Thomas Bates, Esq., of Kirkleavington^ 
Yorkshire, England, and believing some extracts from it 
will possess sufficient interest to insure them a cordial re- 
ception to many patrons of the Cultivator, I herewith take 
the liberty of enclosing them to you for publication. It 
will be perceived *hat these extracts, principally relate 
to premiums recently awarded to Short-Horn Durhams, 
at some of the principal cattle shows in England and 
Scotland. They can hardly fail of being interesting to 
gentlemen whose efforts are directed to the improve- 
ment of the cattle of this country, and particularly so, 
to such as have purchased from my herd, cattle possess- 
ing the same strain of blood as those to which Mr. 
Bates alludes. 

Mr. Bates remarks, " I think I gave you an account 
in my former letter, of Mr. C. W. Harvey's, of Walton, 
(near Liverpool,) successful exhibition of his Short- 
Horn bull Walton, at the Beverly show of the Yorkshire 
Agricultural Society, having obtained the highest 
premium for the best bull of any age. This bull Wal- 
ton, was from the own sister of the dam of Lady Bar 
rington, 3d, (513) which latter cow I sent out to Ame- 
rica to you, Sept. 1844. The sire of Walton is Loco* 
motive, (4242,) whose dam and your Duke of Welling- 
ton's dam is my premium cow Oxford^ (752.) 
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«' The bull Walton wu also exhibited at the late 
great meeting of the Liverpool Agricultural Show, and 
received the highest honor of being the best aged bull 
.exhibited beyond two years old; and his son, named the 
Lad of Safton, received the highest honor of being de- 
clared the best bull under two years old. Lad of Saf- 
ton'sdam was got by my Duke of Northumberland. 
In the evening after the exhibition, the bull "Walton 
was shipped, and sent to Dumfries to the great annual 
meeting of the Highland Agricultural Society of Scot- 
land; wl\ere the premiums are open to all England; 
and he there again received the highest premium for 
the best Bull of any a^e; and was esteemed the best 
bull ever exhibited in Scotland, of the Short-Horn breed. 
The second best bull exhibited at Dumfries, of the 
Short-Horn breed, belonged to Mr Wm. Jobson, and 
was got by my second Duke of Northumberland ; so that 
the best bulls exhibited were of the Duke of Northum- 
berland tribe of cattle, and owed their superiority to 
that blood. The public mind in England begins to see 
more and more of the merits of this tribe of cattle. 
The late Earl Spencer and other breeders, have recent- 
ly been purchasing descendants of my stock. Mr. C. 
W. Harvey, owner of Walton, previous to his exhibi- 
tion at Liverpool, let a son of Walton for 60 guineas, 
(about $300,) for the use of 12 cows; and I have let 
bulls higher than this — 75 guineas for the use of 12 
cows. I have no doubt that Mr. Bell, (who is his 
owner,) will readily sell the young bull out of your 
Lady Barrington, 3d, at 100 guineas, though he is a 
red color. The fashion here is roan, and such is the 
caprice here at present, that a roan color will give one- 
third more price. Walton is a roan, out of a red. 
Lady Barrington, and his calves are mostly roan or 
white. 

The original Dutchess family are red and white, with 
an occasional roan. My 50th Dutchess is white, the 
only white one that has been of that &mily, and she is 
by Duke of Northumberland.*' 

I might multiply extracts from the letter of this vete- 
ran scientific breeder, which doubtless would be accepta- 
ble to many who are devoting their time and means to 
improve the breed of cattle of this country; the emi- 
nent success which has crowned the steady, unwavering 
perseverance of this gentleman for a period of 60 years, 
would prove an immense value to the agriculturists of 
this countr}', should the example here presented be fol- 
lowed by our countrymen, in the improvement of the 
different breeds of cattle in this country. Mr. Bates is 
now over 80 years of age, and is blessed with the en- 
joyment of uninterrupted health, and continues to devote 
his time and energies to agricultural pursuits, with a 
perseverance which is characteristic of the ilevotion of 
a man of thirty. Permit me to add in the language of 
another, speaking of Mr. Bates as a breeder : — « This 
gentleman was not the copyist but the contemporar}' of 
Mr. Colling, with whom he lived on terms of friendly 
intercourse, and as breeders, they indulged in a free 
interchange of views and opinions. It was not, there- 
fore surprising that they arrived at the same conclusions, 
and pursued the same means, and aimed at the same 
results. Those who feel any interest in the subject will 
find much that is curious and instructive, in a close 
examination of Mr. Bates* course of breeding, which 
may be done by reference to the Herd-Book, and by a 
little subsequent arrangement of the materials, he will 
then find such an investigation is the better worth pe- 
rusing, since the awards of the Royal Agricultural Soci- 
ety in 1839, have borne such ample testimony to its 
success. Those who make this analysis may have to 
acknowledge that " close breeding " incompetent hands, 
if the acme of the science." 

Mr. Bates principally attributes his success in breed- 
ing to the blood of his Dutchess tribe, which were 
originally bred by the ancestors of the Duke of North- 
umberland, of which he says, in a communication 
addressed to the publishers of the print of his celebra- 
ted prize bull Duke of Northumberland — « I have un- 
doubted information from the best authority for saying 
that this tribe of Short-Horns was in the possession of 
the ancestors of the present Duke for two centuries, and 



that Sir Hugh Smythson, the grandfitther of the present 
Duke, kept up the celebrity of this tribe of caUle by 
paying the utmost attention to their breeding, having 
purchased my original cow of this tribe of cattle of the 
late Charles Colling, Esq., of Ketton, near Darlington^ 
35 years ago; they had been in the poesession of Mr. 
Colling 20 years, who purchased his original cow from 
Stanwix, of the agent of the Duke of Northumberland, 
and called her Dutchess.'' 

Mr. Bates has retained in his posession all the females 
of the descendants of this heifer. The record of the 
untiring zeal and perseverance displayed by Mr. Bates 
and many others in England in the improvement of 
their herds, should stimulate the breeders of cattle in 
this country to renewed perseverance. There is now 
in this country some of the best breeds of cattle that 
England possesses, and we can have more; and no for- 
mer who has the means at command, could make a 
more profitable use of those means than to purchase at 
the present prices some of the best improved breeds 
for his farm, and when he has them pay that attention 
to their breeding which he should do, and he would 
find his own interest eventually promoted, and would 
have the satisfaction to reflect that he was contributing 
his aid in advancing the great interests of husl>andry. 

Truly yours, &c. Geo. Vail 

Trotfj Jan., 1846. 



INDIAN CORN CULTURE AT THE SOUTH. 



L. Tucker, Esq. — This letter is particularly intend- 
ed for the perusal of the planters in the southwest. If 
there be any particularly successful in making large 
crops of com per acre, say in a field or crop of one 
hundred acres or more, that will average all over, say 
thirty bushels to the acre, I should be much gratified to 
see a statement in the Cultivator, of the whole process 
of making said crop; first, the preparation of the land; 
the distance in planting observed; whether in hills or 
drill ; one stalk or two stalks to the hill ; and if drilled, 
the distances, &c., observed — what manures are used, 
and if cotton seed, how applied ; on the surface or below ; 
and an exact account of the plowing and hoeing at each 
working given to the corn. It is thought by many that 
making com crops is a task so easy, it requires but 
little attention, and no doubt but the above inquiries 
will startle some, thinking the questions asked were 
already known to any who had made five crops. A 
great deal is said here about making com of late, and a 
great deal more has been said to have been made than 
really has, for no planter in my knowledge knows for 
certainty what he has had housed; all is guess work, 
and what is certain, the com never holds out in one fourth 
of his calculations. It is gathered and housed unshucked. 
The only basis for calculations are the wagon loads, no 
two men agreeing on what the wagon contains; and 
last, but not least, the acres in the fields planted are all 
guess-work. As such, one is not far wrong in sur- 
mising that from beginning to last, all is guess-work 
and uncertainty ; nothing based on certainty or fiicts. 

Our lands are fresh and strong, and with proper culti- 
vation they ought to be made to average at least thirty 
bushels of com to the acre. For my own part I have 
heretofore been injured by crowding too much; our 
clinuUe being too hot, it has invariably fired. I have 
manured highly with cotten seed; distance 3 { by 34 
feet one stalk, and 5 by 5 feet two stalks, which shared 
the same fate. It appears to me that in strong lands 
well manured, com should stand these distances and do 
well ; nevertheless the results of the last two years have 
proven disadvantageous. My first plowings have been 
deep; first siding the com with a skooter, and breaking 
out the balk with a turn plow; the last plowings very 
light, depending on good hoeing, dirting the com with 
the hoe. My lands planted are porous earth, light soil, 
and will yield on an average, eight hundred pounds of 
cotton per acre, unmanured. 

In conclusion, if there are any planters who do nudce 
for certain, thirty bushels of com to the acre, all round 
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in a crop from one hundred to one hundred and fifty acres, 
with the manures at hand on our plantations, they will 
please publish in the Cultivator the whole process of 
to doing^y and much obligee A TouKO Plantxk. 
Enfalla, Jlabama^ 1846. 



PREVENTIVE OF THE POTATO ROT. 

•••••• 

Mk. Editor. — ^It appears to me that the attention of 
your correspondents has been directed more to the came 
or nature of the potato disease, than to any specific 
remedy. Some have ascribed the cause to unusual 
dews, fogi, heat of the sun, small insects, or parasite 
mushrooms. We may, I think, safely conclude that the 
disease is entirely atmospherical, and as inexplicable as 
epidem'cs that effect the human or animal system. If 
so> then the only Object would be to place the vines in 
a state in which they would not receive the disease. 
Thus the ravages of the wheat fly are avoided by sow- 
ing earlier than usual, and also rust in wheat by sowing 
early on elevated lands. 

As it respects the numerous prevenlivee that have been 
suil^gested, none of them appears to be of any general 
utility. The strewing on ashes, lime, or plaster; the 
cutting off" of the tops; the drying (hem in the sun, 
before putting them into the cellar, are only laborious, 
and at best, partial remedies. The suggestions of a 
gentleman fiom Yii^inia to plant early, and at a certain 
depth, on light, elevated soil, and to cover the vines 
two or three inches with leaves, would be, I think, of 
no general utility, except the early planting. For I 
find by observation and extensive inquiries among far« 
men, that potatoes are affected in every variety of soil, 
and that every kind of potato is subject to the disease; 
that is, the same kind will be affected one year and not 
another, and on all varieties of soil. From these focts, 
I have concluded that it is not in the kind of potato, or 
etate of soil, but in the time of planting, or rather, etate 
of the vines when the epidemic appears. 

Therefore, ojttuming that the disease is in the air, and 
that vegetables derive by far the greater part of their 
nourishment and substance from this element, I con> 
dude that the disease is absorbed by the vines, when 
they are in a elate to receive it, and by them conveyed 
to the potato among nutritious properties. 

As to the time the disease appears, much will de- 
pend upon the temperature of the climate where the po- 
tato is planted, and the period of the maturity of the 
vines. In Vermont, I conclude that (he disease appears 
from the middle of August to the middle of September, 
or when we begin to have heavy dews, and damp, chilly 
nights. Then the leaves become slightly struck with 
rust or blight. This kind of weather produces rust in 
wheat. But the common potato rust, which comes in 
July or August, must not be taken for the disease, for 
rust of potato tops is not a new thing. 

Nowy in this region, the tops of early planted pota- 
toes generally become so far matured in the fore part 
of September, that they cease to absorb the atmospheri- 
cal properties. Hence, if this transition takes place 
before the disease has been conveyed to the roots, the 
potatoe is safe. I have been led to thus fix the time of 
the appearance the disease from practical observation. 
I planted six kinds of potatoes on separate plats in 1844, 
all on good warm soil. Three of the kinds were planted 
about the last of April, and the others about the last of 
Hay. The tope of the first three plats were partially 
dry by the first of September — ^the others, not until the 
first of Oct. The first plantings were free from the 
disease; the last were greatly affected by it. I tried the 
the same experiment on six kinds last year, and the re- 
sult was precisely as the preceding year. A neighbor 
planted the early kidneys in April last; the tops were 
dead in August. Some of the potatoes remained in the 
ground until Nov. They were perfectly healthy. H^ 
planted, from the eame lot of seed, about the first of 
June, a small patch near his bam, the tops of which 
grew rank, and were green until killed by the frost in 
October. The potatoes were greatly diseased. Since 



then, I have ascertained that the tops of those potatoes 
that have proved to be diseased were generally green in 
September, or at least at the timtf of digging. It does 
not, however follow that every field will be affected 
where the tops are thus immature. I have found two 
exceptions in fifty cases. In one case, the potatoes 
were planted in July, and were so thrifty in September 
that the disease did not affect them. In like manner 
human constitutions are not equally in a condition to 
take at one time the fame disease. In the other case, 
the potatoes, being planted in a high frosty region, were 
killed by a fh>8t in the fore part of September, before 
the disease reached the roots. Hence very early or 
very late planting will escape the disease. But early 
planted potatoes are decidedly better for the table or 
for stock than late planted unripe ones. Therefore, let 
all kinds of potatoes, except those that are very long 
in coming to mataiity, be planted early, (for the cli- 
mate where they are planted,) that the vines may par- 
tially ripen before the time of the appearance of the 
disease. It is no matter what the kind of soil is, or the 
kind of potato, if neither will greatly prolong the ma- 
turity of the vines. But avoid planting near bams, 
where the soil is exceeding rich, or in low, wet places. 
Observe these rules, and we think that in usual seasons, 
from 200 to 300 bushels of good healthy potatoes per 
acre, will be obtained. 

This process may also save the potato crop in Ireland. 
I am assured by emigrants that potatoes for the summer 
market are planted early, and are ripened in a pleasant, 
genial season, while those for winter use are not planted 
until may or June, for the sake of a long growth, and a 
larger yield, wliieh exposee them to the disease. 

KiTTBEDOE Haven. 

P. S. To have large thrifty vines in June, through 
the influence of spring or summer showers, spread in 
March or April your entire teed on grass plats, the 
south side of buildings, and cover them with straw, or 
blankets, during fh)sty nights. The sprouts thus ob- 
tained will accelerate vegetation, while celler sprouts 
retard it. Shoreham, Vt. K. H. 



OOBN MARgEB. 



Mr. Tucker — ^Herewith I send you a description of 
a com marker which I have used for several years, and 
which I think works much better than the kind I have 
p^enerally seen in use, especially on stony land. Very 
likely the principle may have been adopted by others, 
but I have never seen one except my own. Instead of 
pins or teeth, I use runnere, mwAe of hard wood plank, 
about three feet long, and eight or ten inches wide. In 
constracting it, take a four inch hard wood scantling of 
the required length for four runners, and saw in ganes 
about an inch deep, just the thickness of the ranners — 
then saw ganes into the runners about one foot from 
the fore end, two inches deep, and wide enough to let 
in the scantling. These ganes must afso be made so 
that the runners and scantling will drive together tight. 
Then put a three-quarter pin through the scantling, and 
well into^he runner, and they will not be very likely 
to separate. Then with a large auger put a pair of han- 
dles through the scantling, of sufficient length to raise 
the fore end of the runner by bearing on, in case of 
coming in contact with a tight stone or other obstruc- 
tion. A tongue or shafts may be attached to the two 
middle runners or to the scantling in any manner most 
convenient, only it should be firm, so as to draw steady. 
The ranners should be square at the fore end (and not 
turn up like a sled runner,) which will enable them to 
remove all loose stones and such like obslractions, in- 
stead of running over them or round them, which is 
the great objection to those constracted with teeth. 
The same principle is equally applicable to markers for 
tumeps, carrots, &c. 

The handles may be supported by putting a rail or 
something of the kind across the top of the runners for 
them to rest upon. Crmirs Inoalls. 

New Hart/ord, Fa. 11, 184^. 
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FAT-RUMPBD 6HEEP.— (Fig. 23.) 



THE AMERICAN SHEPHERD, 

Beind > Uiilorf of the Sheep, with Iheir Breeils, 

Managrmeal, tinJ Diseaies: Illustrated with portrails 

of dlOercnl Breekla, Sheep-barna. Sheila, dc. By L. 

A. MOHBEIL. 

We announced Ihii work Eome mimOii aince, in ad- 
nuiFs or ill publication; but since ils appearance, havF 
not until now )iad the opportunil)' or noticing <1 bi i(! 
meriU require. The buok contains ■ large amount of 
informalion, ajjquired from various snarcea, in relation 
W the aubjccL* of which it Ircala, and we lliink It oug-hl 
to be In lite passession of etery man In the eounlrf who 
keeps more than lialfa dozen ihcep. It embrace! 437 
pages, and is diviiieil into chapteit, under the follonin; 
bead*: Properties of Wool; History of Sheep; Euro- 
pean Sheep; llritisli Breeds; Sheep of the United 
Slates; SunaincrMana;;emciitorEhec]>; Winter Manage, 
menl; Brrediogand Crossing; Structure of the Sheepi 
Surgical CbiervaLlona. The following oslracta from 
the cliapler on Winter Management^ will be Ken to 
contain ioUDd practical obaervaliona: 
BRKBDINa EWKU. 

"Thia portion oftlie flock demand no especial attention 
beyond ■ full measure olfooil, until the approach of 
•pring. 'I'he course of management will depend on the 
time of yeaning, which, i( fixed for the month of April, 
they will require a large measure daily through March 
of potatoes for the aaBlmllBllon of milk. In addition, 
aothing bettercan be supplied them than a half pint 
each of wheat ahorta, mixed with a little bartey oroat- 
meal. Oil-cake and com meal arc not ao suitable, ai 
they do not afford as much tuicin, the only nitro^enizeil 
element, as the reader hoa been informed, of milk. 
Their fodder through the winter should be of a mlaccl- 
laneous character. Pea anil buckwheat straw are high- 
ly agreeable to them, especially the former, which, 
<h>m its succulency, is well suited to Iheir situation. 

" The reader is rerGrre<l to the corrcapomlence in the 
Appendix for many valuable hints on the managcmenL 
of breeding ewea, when the yeaning takes place in 
April. In conclusion, comfort, quietness, and generous 
feeding are cardinal points of attention wilh breeding 
ewes, through the whole period of gestation." 
HOsnTAL F[/3CK, 

" This is the general appellation of such aheep aa are 
In low condition, proceeding either from poor keep, or 
temporary illness. 



"The attentive anil well-ordereil aheep h 
will not be troubled with many orthitclaaa, for he will 
not overstock, neither will he permit any to remain i» 

enter the " poor house" to reflect unskillful managa- 
mcnt. It IE scarcely necessary lo say, however, that 
every good flock-maBler will provide a place for ths 
reception of slieep under consideration, as often, in 
spite of hia humane care, disease will make ila way to 
ome individuals, which, in that event, rei|uire remo- 
■1 from their strong and healthy comrades, and treatoJ 
accordingly. Af[er the disease is Bubdiicd, iheir diet 
should depend much un the character of the tnalaily, 
Ki a general rule, their foo<l at first ihoald not be of an 
ixclting nature, especially if the disease was seated in 
he stomach, or Intestines. But all suitable advice in 
this regard will be found in the history of diseases. 
When a sheep is seen declining in flesh, let it be re- 
moved forthwith to the hospital, and after a few weeks 
perhaps it may resume it) place in the flock from 
whence it was taken; this lb often so, if the removal 
la Intlanl in the early stagea of decline. Variations of 
Ihe food will greatly contribute to restore invalids, as 
well aa those In poverly of flesh." 

I'he cut al the head of this page li given in Mr. 
Morrel's book, and it a correct portrait of a " tat- 
rumped" Persian ram, which belongeil lo the Zoolo- 
gical Society orLoniton. There are aeveral varieties of , 
Ihe fat-rumped sheep, but we have not space lo go into 
ticular description ofthem. Most of the sheep of 
norihetn Asia are ol thia description. The manner in 
which they accumulate fat ia a atriking peculiarity of 
ace. The accumulation which gives rise to th« 
, conimences about the loins, and swells graduallr 
I large maia towards the rump. The soft oily Ikt 
h constitutes thia excrescence or fat-rump, aome- 
\ weighs in a single sheep from SO to 40 poumis — 
'hole carcass weighing not tar from 200 pounds. 
e is bolh a horned and polleil variety of the lat- 
rumpod sheep. The flgure la of one of the latter, In 
hich rariely the accumulation of tat on the rump, ii 
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SuALL Farms in Flanders.— It iawetlkno 
Flanders is one of Hie best farming countries 
world, if not. the very best. The farms are am 
averaging more than 50 acres each, ^ome are I 
lease, others not. The leases are three years, o 
multiple o[ three, up to Gfleen. 
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OftCHAItDS AND ORCHARD FRUIT. 



ArcqueBt rnr infarmation on (his nibjcct from Wm. 
H. lurritl, of Carrol Hon, 111., was r*c«iveil laslaulumn, 
but bein^ acciilentally iniiliiil, hai been ileferrei) lill 
the rreaeat lime. He wiihei to know, briefly, the beit 
motk of converlLpg an olil orchard of nalural fruit, into 



Biting out a young 
oreharil. 

), To improve (he oreharil of nalural fruit, it mual 
StM be pruned, by sawing or cutting off smoothly with 
■n axe, near tbe upper part of the main trunk, ilurin^ 
winter, moitofthe Urge branches. A portion of the 
■ualler branches, which are left, may then be gratleil 
iriUi the aesired varieties; or the young anil vigorous 
(hoots which will spring up the following seafoti, may 
be budileil. The wounds made by the removal of large 
Umbi, Bbould be covered with a warm mixture of tar 
■nil brick-iiuit. Whea the shoots from the grafts or 
boili have grown a year or two, the remaining needless 
bnncbes may be taken off. 

To form banilaome and convenieot trees, the bending 
down should be done as near as possible to the upper 
ejrtremity of the main tnmlr, and from this point the 
new (boots will mainly issue, anil form a much 
■Mater tree, Ihui if the old branches themselves are 
trimmed to bare poles, as i I loo frequently the caae. 
Fig. 24, represents a tree 
pruned as it shoulil be; Bg. 
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of young brtuKhea at 
the desired central point; 
and hence grafu are often 

•et in far out on the 
side branchet, which can 



central (hooK, which 



Fig. at. 
may be either budded or grafted. 
In (etting ont a young orchard, unless the soil it natu. 




Tig. K. 

rally very fertile, it shouM be mailo so by manuri 
the cultivation of crops, either before the trees 
transplanteil, or immeiliately aflerwanli. Very li 
holeii, several feet in diameter, should be ilug, iinil fil 
•xeept in contact with the roots, with a third of old 
ted manure mixed neri/ thoroufhly with two-third: 
•olt, which, with good cultivation, will makelheyoung 
trees grow most vigorously, bear young, produce * 
targe Fruit, and soon repay twenty times the coi 
iliggini; the boles. Then tn setting nut, ipreai 
with the linger) carefully all the fine llbrous roots, 
when (he hole is nearly full, settle the earth through all 
Ibe inlerstices among the roots, by pouring in a few 
quar;s of water. The tree must be tied to a stake by i 
wisp of straw to prevent whippingabont with the wind: 



many trees are Inst by neglected staking. The soil 
must be kept well cultivated with some hard crop for 
several years afterwards, as potatoes, beans, carrots or 
ruta-bflgas. Corn shaiies the trees too much. 

In furnishing a list, almost every cuUivalor will dif- 
fer. The following are mosily well known; and if 
' tilb others equally 



good, wil 



A'lll n< 



e-half ai 



nany c 



Wher 



.e planted, a greater number of each vari 
laken. Winter apples and long. keepers, b 
-e value in market, and also continuing in ui 
limes longer than summer anil autuiim var 
cspondingly greater number of each of then 



Summer JppUt- 
Early Harvest, 

Summer Rose, 
Sine (Jua Non, 
Bummer Pearmain, 
Red Aslrachan, 
Bummer Queen, 
Early Bweet Bougl: 
Golden Sweeting. 

Gravenstein, 

Potter, 

Late Strawberry, 

Summer Pippin, 

Femeuse, 

Fall Pippin, 
Jersey Sweeting. 



Wiattr Fruit. 
Bellflower, (yellow,) 
American Golden Russet, 
Rhocle Island Greening, 
Svi'aar, 
Esopus Spill enburg, 

PejlCs Pleasint, 
Tall man's Sweeting, 



Blue Pearmain, 
Huhbanlston Nonsuch. 

Long Ktfpm. 
Ronbury Russet, 
Northern Spy, 
New I own Pippin, 
Black Gilliflower. 



AASCBICAN HED3ES. 

A few weeks since, we noticol some 
good and successful maoagemenc of heilges. 
since suggested to us, that a vety impo.tat 



I gible tu many read> 
f ers. This was Laj. 
Ji' ing and Ptathiig. 

'jl many heilces whioh 

^ were sadly ineffl- 

cient from thinnesi 

and gaps near Ih* 

been made impeneti»i 



length of their hedges Into about twelve parts, and ptaab 
one of these pans each year, thus keeping up a system 
of successive renovation every twelve years; though 
hedges are sometimes known to continue in the best 
condition twice ihat leoglh of time. The operalitm 
consists in first clearing away briars, small brancbe*, 
&c., anil cutting off the needless branches anil slem^ 
leaving straight oprjghl Items in the midilleof Iherow. 
The best and slraightest of these, ore selected for live 
stakes, and their tops cut off at a height of 3^ or 4 feet. 
They should be, it possible, at equal distances of about 
two feet; but as they cannot always be had so regularly 
distributed, occasional dead stakes driven into th« 
ground become necessary. The roughest are then cut 
out, leaving a proper number for plashing smong the 
upright stakes, to form a kind of rough wicker work. 
These are then laid hold of, and be:it down in one direc- 
lioo, and a back is roaile into them near the surface ot 
ground with the knife or bill; th 
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en, as the work proceeds, wov 
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When a portion of the Iiei1g:e is thus treated, slender 
sticks or poles are cut, and wattled in among the sUdces, 
within about an inch of the tops, by twisting backwards 
atid forwards, and crossing them on alternate sides of 
the stakes; the second set of poles overlappuig the pre- 
ceding, so as to bring all to a stifif straight line. The 
live stakes, in consequence of being surrounded by the 
hedge, are apt to send out shoots thickly at the top, and 
not below, unless prevented by being cut half through 
at the ground. When finished, the refuse is to be ga- 
thered up and removed. Strong leathern mittens, with 
long sleeves, are needed by the man who does the work. 



BSBBINOS IN VEBMONT AND NEW HAMFSBIRC. 



M&. TucK£R — ^I submit for the perusal of the readers 
of the Cultivator, a few notes taken in a recent tour 
across the Green Mountain state into N. Hampshire. 

Monday, Dec. 29th, 1845, I started in company with 
Mr. D. A. Bennett, of Bridport, for the purpose of vi- 
siting some of the most noted flocks of sheep in Ver- 
mont, and one in particular in New Hampshire. The 
first flock of importance that I shall stop to notice was 
that of Mr. Merrill Bingham, of Cornwall. In passing 
his place his man was approaching the sheep yard with 
a bushel of potatoes on his shoulder, which he scattered 
along on the snow, then slipped the bars, and out came 
thirty or forty noble fat ewes, '<pure Paulers," as he 
termed them, and set themselves busily at work devour- 
ing the potatoes; they were not cut, but whole, and 
that appeared to be no obstacle in the way of the sheep 
as they were very soon disposed of. Mr. Bingham then 
showed us a buck of the Rambouillet breed, recently 
Arom the flock of Mr. Collins, of Connecticut. — 
He is carrying his old fleece, a practice which is al- 
ways to be condemned in my estimation, as ii\jurious to 
the animal, and misrepresenting their true condition. 
However, he is a very good sheep in appearance, cover- 
ed with a coat of wool that is soft and even. From 
Mr. Bingham's we drove to Mr. Lincoln's in Brandon, 
where we found some very good sheep which he has 
selected from some of the most noted flocks in Connec- 
licut. New Hampshire, and Addison county, Vt. We 
called at Mr. Hind8% near by, but finding him absent, 
we took a hasty survey of his splendid Rambouillets, 
also a very fine colt in his ) ard, and passed on to Pitts- 
ford. 

Dec. 30th. Called on Mr. Wm. Barnes, of Rutland, 
where we were treated with great attention and kind- 
ness, and shown some of the best Saxon sheep that I 
have ever seen out of Addison county. Many of them, 
Mr. B. informed us, were from the flock of the late H. 
D. Grove, Esq., of Hoosic, N. Y., or their direc<: de- 
scendants. The shape of their bodies and the size of 
their limbs are strong indications that they possessed 
■ufflcient constitution to enable them to endure the se- 
verity of our long winters; their wool is long, flne, 
clean, being free from yolk, and shear on an average 
3^ lbs per head, ^vorth at least 50 cents per pound to the 
manufacturer. Mr. Barnes has one of the best houses 
in tlie country, built of brick, and his out buildings and 
fixtures for the care and accommoilation of his sheep 
are not inferior to the comforts and conveniences he has 
provided for himiielf and family. 

From Mr. Barnes' we drove to Mr. Kelley's, a short 
distance from Rutland village, where we found some 
veiy good sheep, but Mr. K. being from home, we left 
his place and drove to m. Hull's, in Wallingford. 
Here we saw a superior flock of sheep; better flocks, 
take them from old to young, (and his flock numbers 
ftom 400 to 500,) are « few and far between. > After 
dining with Mr. H. we left Wallmgford and crossed the 
mountain to Ludlow. I'he next morning, Dec. 31st, 
\ve drove through Prootorsville and Cavendish, all with- 
in 4 or 5 miles of each other, and each containing a 
woolen factory. We reached the Connecticut river 
about four miles below Windsor. Shortly after passing 
the village, we saw in two or three different places the 
operatives at work on what is called the « Central Rail- 



road." Surely Vermont has at last struck one blow for 
internal improvements; what ten years will do for her 
is veiled in the future, but << we Yankees" prophecy 
great results. 

At Queechy village, in Hartland, we crossed the Con- 
necticut, and soon arrived at the mouth of Mascoma ri* 
ver, in N. H., which brought us on to the line of Con- 
conl road. Here we found them making railroad in 
earnest. From the Connecticut river to Elnfield, a dis* 
tance often or fifteen miles, we counted clubs of 12 .to 
25 men at short intervals, engaged in leveluig the hills 
and constructing their embankments. 

Arrived at the Shaker village in Enfield, we found 
many things that attracted onr attention, and more than 
that, an abundance that is capable of feasting the eye of 
the agricultural tourist. The village is composed of 
three families. We called at the trustees' office of the 
middle family, where we were received in a very friend- 
ly manner by the trustee, Caleb M. Dyre, and treated 
with all the hospitality characteristic of that order of 
people. On looking al>out their premises but a short 
time, we were compelled to admire the order and ar- 
rangement of their dwellings and out-baildings. 

Simplicity, neatness and economy appeared to prevail 
throughout the whole establishment. Their buildings 
are principally built of wood, large and roomy, without 
cornice, which gives them rather a novel appearance at 
the present day, and mostly painted yellow. In the rear 
of the trustee's office, and about the centre of the build- 
ings occupied by the middle family, stands a large 
building, four stories above the basement, composed of 
granite. This we were informed was used as a place of 
lotlging and dining; though we did not think it expe- 
dient, from the shortness of the time we had to spend 
here, to be very inquisitive respecting their religious 
tenets, we supposed it also to be their place of worship. 
This family contains 150 persons. 

Jan. 1st, 1846. Rose at the ringing of the bell at half 
past 4. Before the twilight of the morning had lit up 
the eastern horizon, the streets, yards and shops were 
all alive with industry; each with a light in hand ap- 
peared to be attending to his own business; some were 
feeding their teams; some repairing their sleds, while 
others were busily at work in their respective shops. 
The greatest industry and neatness appeared to prevail 
in-doors as well as out. As soon as it waa tuffieienUy 
light, we visited first the cattle yard, where we found 
eight as flne pair of working oxen, yoked and ready for 
business, as I ever saw staniling together in one yard. 
Color mostly red, and red and white, a cross of Devon, 
Durham and native. Many of them were fat enough 
for first, quality of beef, soft coated, rich and mellow 
handlers. We were next shown a two year old bull, 
and two bull calves; they were all large and flne ani- 
mals. The trustee prefers the Durhams for cows and 
the Devon for oxen. We next visited the sheep yards, 
where we found a flock of strong, healthy looking 
sheep. They are of the Guailaloupe breed, and said by 
the trustee to have been bred pure. They are unques- 
tionably great shearers, being clothed with a thick coat 
of wooi, which was of good length, and many of them 
we found covered with very fine wool. On inquiring 
the weight of fleece and prices obtained for their wool, 
we were informed that they were the owners of a fiic- 
tory; that they manufactured more wool than they 
grew, and in consequence of manufacturing their own 
wool they sheared without washing. But it is my opi- 
nion they will shear as many pounds of clean washed 
wool as any breed of sheep I have ever met with. They 
appeared no ways anxious to part with any of their 
sheep, but after some conversation we prevailed on 
them to sell us six ewes and a buck, which we put into 
our sleigh, already prepared for the purpose, and 
brought away. 

But befbre leaving the Shaker village, I wish to give 
you a description of their mode of making fence ; first, 
their posts are of granite, which are split as true and as 
straight as a chestnut rail, these being drilled for a bolt 
at top and bottom, are firmly planted in the ground at a 
proper distance fh)m each other according to the length 
of their fence boards. In the next place the boards, 3 
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or 4 in number, according: to width, are placed upon the 
poat% then with a cap that reaches from top to bottom, 
with an iron bolt and nut through the pott and each end 
of the cap, lecures the boards iGmly to the potts. We 
alio noticed in several places on both sides of the Con- 
necticut river, long striogs of fence constructed in this 
manner, which I think must be quite durable, if not 
cheap. 

The thought strucic me as I passed some of these gra- 
nite post fences, what a convenience it would be to 
have some of these granite hills scattered over the wide 
prairies of the west. 

We returned by the way of West Windsor, where we 
bought of Giles Wait, Esq., 20 superior merino ewes 
which we left for a second load; from this place we 
drove in the evening ten miles to Weathersfleld, put up 
at Danforth*8 Inn, and called on the Hon. Wm. Jarvis 
half an hour or so, made Imown our business, heard 
some remarlcs upon the subject of importing Spanish 
sheep, received an invitation to call the next morning 
and loolc at his sheep, which may form the subject of 
another communication. J. N. Smith. 

Vergtnnisy Vt., Feb. 4, 1846. 



DWELLING HOUSES. 



Mb. TncKXR — In the numerous plans of houses which 
have appeared in the Cultivator for two or three years 
past, I have seen much to admire and some things to 
disapprove. Health, comfort, convenience, elegance, 
should be studied ; but the more important should not 
be sacrificed to the less important parts. For instance, 
in the plan of the elegant and showy residence of Mr. 
Hyatt, in your January number, there is a spacious 
dnwing room, &o. &.C., but up stairs there are two bed 
rooms 7 by 9^ and 7 by 10 feet. 

Sleeping rooms should always be as large as 
possible, and it is infinitely more important that atten- 
tion be given to these, than to those more showy rooms 
that are seldom occupied. But in the plan above allud- 
ed to, there is a still smaller room, 6 by 7 feet, desig- 
nated as the servant's bed room, and that, too, connected 
with <' the steam and unpleasant odors'' of the kitchen. 
I would sugges*. that this room be used for a store room, 
without which no house is complete, and that the ser- 
vants be allowed a more healthy loilging. 

My better half, sitting at my elbow, says she would 
tike to have some of your correspondents furnish a plan 
of a house or cottage, suitable for a large family, in 
which all the rooms should be on one floor; for, she 
says that running up and down stairs makes the women 
look old while they are young, and that a cellar kitchen 
is an abomination. And fujfther, she thinks that what 
little scolding and fretting is ever heard among them, is 
owing very much to the ill judged plans of their 
houses. So much for her opinion and mine about 
houses. 

MR. QUINXY»S ADDRESS. 

The address of Mr. Quincy, in your last number, I 
have read with unmixed pleasure. It is so simply yet 
elegantly expressed, so true to nature, so confirmed by 
imiversal observation and experience, that I involunta- 
rily wished it were printed in letters of gold, and sent 
to every family in the United States. Let farmers read 
it, and learn not only to be content with their condition 
but to see that they move in an elevated sphere, and 
occupy an enviable place. Professional men of every 
name, merchants, and men of every class, may in the 
perusal of it, derive both pleasure and profit. I would 
suggest the propriety of its being printed in the form of 
a tract, with a view to its wider circulation. If no bet- 
ter way be found, let the American Tract Society adopt 
ity and scatter it broadcast over the land. 

PUMPKINS. 
For the encouragement of others to go and do like- 
wise, I would state that last season I planted a piece of 
com ibr table use, just 3 rods in width by 5 in length. 



and as usual, planted one or more pumpkin seeds in eve- 
ry hill. The corn was tolerably good, but the pump- 
kins were so large and so abundant, that I carefully 
counted them when they were gathered, and found 824. 
The ground was so nearly covered with them that they 
became the subject of remark by most passers-by, and 
the inquiry was often made how so great a crop was 
produced. 

Something over a year since I had 120 barrels of nifrht 
soil put upon three-fourths of an acre (of which the 
above piece was a part) which, after being mixed with 
ashes, lime, and stable manure, was thoroughly incor- 
porated with the soil ; and this, I believe, was the im- 
mediate cause of the extraordinary crops which I ga- 
thered. But there were plain indications in the fall 
that the manure had only begun its work, and hence I 
am expecting a more remarkable yield from that land 
the ensuing year. 

Night soil is one of the strongest of manures, and for- 
mers greatly overlook their interests when they neglect 
to avail themselves of it. In England it is held in such 
high estimation, that a class of men crave the privilege 
of collecting it from the cities and large towns, without 
expense to the ov ners of the premises, and after mak- 
ing it into a compost, sell it to farmers at very high 
prices. They often have scores of orders for it, long 
before they have ability to supply, and the demand is 
constantly increasing. 

POULTRY. 
In Mr. Bement's valuable Book on Poultry, two lactt 
are omitted, by which I have been led astray. One is, 
that the eggs of the Muscovy Duck require to be set 
upon five weeki in order to hatch, insteail of four, as in 
the case of other ducks. The other is that the Pea Hen 
does not lay till three years of age. H. A. P. 

Buffalo, January, 1846. 



TO DESTROY QUACK GRASS- 



Mr. Tucker — ^When I took possession of the farm 
on which I now live, I found several acres of one field 
very thickly filled with quack grass. Indeed I think it 
was the most perfect mat of quack grass I ever saw. It 
had been the previous year planted with com. Acting 
upon the well established principle that « plants cannot 
live without breathing," or in other words, that the 
roots must die unless the tops are suffered to grow — in 
the month of April I plowed the ground with a shallow 
furrow, and a few days after gave it a thorough harrow- 
ing. As soon as the blades began to appear above the 
surface of the ground, I plowed and harrowed again. 
This process was repeated seven times, and at each time 
the plow was run a little deeper than before — the last 
plowing being about ten inches deep. The quack grass 
had all disappeared, and not a vestige of it has since been 
seen. 

The plowing was not deepened to fiusilitate the des- 
truction of quack, but to give the ground a thorough 
summer following and fit it for wheat, with which it 
was sown about the fifth of September, and as some per- 
sons fear that much plowing injures land, I will stale 
the result. 

The field contained 48\ acres, all of which was sum- 
mer fallowed by being thoroughly plowed trom three 
to seven times. The growth of wheat was large on the 
whole, but largest on the portion which was plowed 
most. The whole field was injured by rust— the largest 
growth being ii^ured most, as It was considerably l<xlg- 
ed. The yield of wheat was 1540 bosheU. The vari- 
ety was the «< improved white flint." E. Marks. 

Tyler P. O., CamUlue, Dee. 22, 1845. 



Guano Poisonous. — The Dublin Farmers' Gazette 
mentions the case of a man who lost his life by hold- 
ing a comer of a guano-bag in his mouth, by which m 
portion of the dust was drawn down his throat • 
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bU their rooli, be- 
fore [iviDi; them to 
^ their domestic ani- 

Fij.lT. Itiiliketheejlin- 

<l«r churn, with croii bars »o cloee, that none but the 
MnallcKt potaloe* can (all through. The trough ii filled 
with water, and by the revolution of the cylinder, the 
rooli are soon made clean. Chaini faitened to Ibe 
upper eilrcniilies of the inclined poit!, are then booked 
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proceeding, (he cylinder is lifted out of waler, aad roil- 
iag up Ihe postB, it brought by Ibe inclined position of 
(lie lallcr, direclly over a wheelbarrow or hand-carl 
placed beside the (rough, when Ihe trap door being 

Carroll and all other roots given (a horses, should 
wilhoti[ fail be first washed clean; and (he practice 
(houlJ nol be omitted for caltle and aheep. 
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DJSEAS2. 



While i( can only be (iretome (o every reader to 
publish (he numeroui conflicting and untalisfnclory Hate- 
tnentit ami opinions on (his subjcel, it may perhaps be 
Interesting (o ))resen( to our readei-a a brief abilrac( of 
Ihe coniniunica(ion of (hegovenimenl commJoioners (o 
Ireland. This commission cnnsisted ofFrofesson K ane, 
LiNPLEv, and PtAYFAlk, who lUnd high among tbe 
flnlcliemiilaanil physiologia'-i of Europe. ,A( (he re- 
quest of (he Bri(tih governmenl, they made ■ laborious 
•nd thorough examination. 

in adverting to the theory, of Ibe diSleuUy being 
originally caused by a fungus of the genus Botrylis, 
which is mpporled by Ihe fact (hal it is always ornear- 
ly always found with grea(eT or leas ilistiiictneu in 
iliseaHil Bjiecimens, they give il as their decided opin- 
ion (hal this theory as ye( remains at beat doublful; 
•mong other reasons for (hit (bey lay, ■■ Ws are also 
unable to reconcile with the (henry Of the potato 
disease being couinf by paralitica! fungi, (he remarka- 
ble faci, thai, in ill present form, it ia cerlainly of 
modern origin. Thai i( may always have exisled is 
possible, though of (his we have no proof; but at least 
there can be no -loubl that it has only manifeaiad itself 
to any conaidcrabie degree, wilhin the laat few yean- 
to be the kind of fungus (hat allacks Ihe potato, (o be 
of recent creation. We must assume it to have been 
co-exis(ent with (he potato ilaelf; and therefore we 
nust conclude that some rrcent causes have come into 
operation favorable (O i(S increase to (he preien( alarm- 

o decide the cause, they suggest 
he cold, cloudy, and ungenial 
on in (he norlh of Europe; (hey 
lie pD(alo is a native of a warm, 



weather <>r (he pail si 



lelol 



le fad tl 



dry. and aunny 
known at Genoa, Marseilles, and other placei of south- 
ern Burope. Among the mass of conflicting evidence 
(bey haie obtained, they consider (he followinf facts 
ei:ablished : — 

" Isl. That potaloes planted early In tbe teaaoD ore 
mote healthy than tbooe planted later. 



'■2d. That the crop has niffered less in dry, elevalei^ 
sandy diB(ricta, where the inflence of the season was 
miligated by (be slowness of growth, or compenmled 
for, by the natural warmth of (he soil. 

"3d. That the late varietiei of potatoes are more 
lUaeased than the early onea. 

■<4lh. That Ihe present disease seems lo be confined 
to the northern parts of Europe anil North America, ami 



r planting. 



n thee 
They recommend ai 
crops so treated having oeen unuauaiiy prouuciive, anu 
remarkably free from disease. This would do well for 

answer for tbe northern states of America. Tbe depth 
planted was about six inches. 

They disprove by fiicts tbe opinion (hat old varielie* 

much tenderer than others, and remark lha( (he " Irlsb 
cup >> has best resisted tbe attacks of Ihe disease. They 
recommend sound seed for planting, or if diseased, (hat 
they be rendered green in the sun; Ibal fresh ground be 
chosen, or Ibat where a diseased crop has not been ta- 
ken: anil that (he land and the seed both be well limed. 
The preceding are the principal points of their re- 
port, which was mode late in autumn, anil in which 
(hey admit that a great deal is involved in uncertainty. 
They are to pursue their investigation* brlher. 



CULTURE OF SPRINQ GRAINS. 



SPRIKIO WHEAT. 
There are many sections where spring wheats aretb* 
only varieties that can be culllratcd to advantage. In 
all places where anow accumula(ea (o a great depth, tha 
success of winter wheat Is rendered uncertain, owing to 
the liability of its being winter- killed. In such cases, 
the brmer resorti to spring wheat as the best substitnl* 
n( command, and in many cases il gives a re(urn, which, 
both for quantity and quality, leaves no causa for dissat- 
isfaction. Spring wheat is said to contain a larger pro- 
portion of gluten than winter wheal, and i( ha* henca 
been inferred that bread made from the former is mora 
nutriticus. According lo the analysia of Sir H. Davyt 
Gluttn. Starch. 
100 parts otlhebesl Sicilian wheat ci 



21 



75 



ino parts of spring wheat, of 1S04, 24 

100 partsof good English wheat, of 1S03 19 77 

Prrparation o/thttatl, quanlrty of letd. and t\m% of 
(Oivini.— Spring wheat ia usually cullivaled on land that 
has been occupied the preceding year by some hoed 
crop— com, potatoes, &c. Where there is no danger 
of Ihe attack of Ihe fly, which works in the heail, ((he 
Cecidomyia IrHiei,) i( is best lo sow the crop as early as 
the state of the ground will admit, or as soon as it ia 
fairly free from frost. One good plowing is sufllcient — 
in fact we have known excellent crops produced by 
working the ground thoroughly with a cultivator har- 
row, Ihe feet or leelh of which peiioltale (he grotUMl 
and pulverize it to the depth of several inches. Mouura 
is not usually applied for this crop. Long or nnfer- 
mcnted manure lends to rust the straw, and on this ac- 
count il is only applied lo the crop of the previont 
year, and then it becomes so far decomposed as to be in 
a proper slate for the wheat. The seed ia usually sown 
on the furrow, and welt harrowed in. The quantity 
sown, per acre, ia generally two bushels. 

Varietia. — 1'he kinds held in the greatest eslimalion 
in (his country, are Ihe Black Sea, Italian, and the Tea 
wheat. Of these, (he Black Sea is (lie most hanly, and 
generally gives the besl yield. This valuable variety 
was flrsl brought InIo notice in Ibis country by Patsoh 
Williams, &iq., of Filchburj:, Main., some twenty-live 
years since, and it haanow become widely disseminated. 
It is said to have been originally brought from the 
shore* Of the Black Sea, in Asia. The Kennebec (Me.) 
Agrienllural Society, have made several imporLations of 
wheat from the Black Sea. The Impression prevailed 
a few years since that tbe kiwi introduced by Mr. WU- 
liams had Ueelined in productiveness, and tha MoMr 
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for this reason thought it advisable to make a new im- 
portation. After one or two failures, we believe they 
meoeedecl ia obtaining a kind supposed to be in some 
respects superior to that first introduced. It should be 
remarked, however, that in some sections, and under 
good management, the Black Sea wheat has considera- 
bly improved by cultivation in this country. The yield 
of this variety varies of course with the boil and season, 
but perhaps twenty bushels per acre may be saitt to be 
an average crop on medium soils. We have often 
known upwards of thirty bushels grown per acre, and 
in a few instances have seen well authenticated state- 
ments of fifty bushels per acre having been produced. 



OATS. 

Oats are more hardy than wheat, and will grow on 
many soils not suitable for that grain. In mountainous 
sections, where the soil is too wet and cold for any^ 
other kind of grain, they frequently give excellent re- 
turns, and it is very common also, that the weight per 
bushel is greater in such sections than in those favored 
with a milder climate and more fertile soil. In many 
parts of Ireland, and in the greater portion of Scotland, 
the oat crop furnishes the only reliance for breadstuff^; 
oat meal, in various forms, being the chief article of 
subsistence. 

Oats are undoubtedly far richer in nitrogenous or 
muscular matter, in proportion to the weight, than 
wheat. A comparison, according to the analysis of 
Prof. Johnston, shows this. One hundred pounds each 
of fine wheaten flour and shelled or hulled oats contain: 

Wheat, Oati. 

Muscular matter, 10 lbs. 18 lbs. 

Fat, 3 do 6 do 

Starch, 50 do 63 do 

63 lbs. 89 lbs. 

This may serve to give some explanation of the fact 
that the muscular power of horses is greater whdn fed 
on oats than when kept on any other food ; and it serves 
also to lessen our wonder at the athletic feats, corporeal 
strength, and power of endurance shown by the stalwart 
Highlander, reared on this simple but nutritious fare. 

Preparation of the f^round, quantity of teed, and time 
of Bowing. — ^The earlier this crop can be got into the 
ground the better. One plowing, if well done, is gen- 
erally sufilcient. The seed may be sown on the furrow, 
not less than three bushels per acre. Three bushels is 
the quantity we have formerly been in the habit or sow- 
ing per acre; but we have observed that nearly all the 
extraordinary large yields which have been lately ob- 
tained were from a larger quantity of seed than is gene- 
rally used, and we should not hesitate to use three and 
a half bushels. 

PEAS. 

Peas in many parts of the country are a valuable crop. 
Like other leguminous plants, they rather ameliorate 
than exhaust the soil, and in this respect furnish an ex- 
cellent preparation for other crops. In some districts 
they are adopted as a " green fallow" for winter wheat,, 
with excellent effects, as they leave the ground clean 
and mellow. 

Peas are highly nutritious as food for animals. The 
proportion of nitrogenous or muscular matter they yield 
on analysis, is much greater than is given by any kind 
of grain, and they are often used, either by themselves 
or combined with oats, for fattening swine, as well as 
for feeiting horses. They are also used to a considera> 
ble extent in domestic cookery, forming very nourish- 
ing and palatable soups. In some countries they are 
also mixed with grain, ground and made into bread. 

Peas are sometimes sown with oats, in the proportion 
of one -third peas to two-thirds oats. A variety of peas 
which has rather a light vine is preferable, as the rank- 
er kinds are apt to overrun the oats, and lay too close 
on the ground, but the straw of the oats will hold up 
tlie lighter ones, so that both the oats and peas will fill 
well. 

Preparation of the toil , time of sowings and quantity 
qfseta* — A loamy soil, rather inclining to clay, is besi 



adapted to peas. Early sowing generally gives the best 
crop. Very hot weather is unfavorable to their filling, 
and it i? hence advisable to have the crop well advanc- 
ed before the hottest part of the season comes on. A 
sod which was plowed the previous autumn, well har- 
rowed, makes a good bed for peas, but any gooil sward 
well broken up and mellowed, will answer — and if sod 
ground cannot be had, that which has been under culti- 
vation one or more seasons may be taken. No manure 
is generally needed; but if any is put on, it should be a 
small quantity of that which is thoroughly rotted, 
spread on the furrow and harrowed in. A large quan- 
tity of manure, or that which is in a green state, makes 
too great a growth of vines and tends to blight. 

The quantity sown per acre varies somewhat with the 
kind of pea, some being of a more spreading growth 
than others, and requiring less seed. It is usual also to 
sow a larger quantity of very large peas, than of small 
ones, because the number of peas or germs is greater 
in the same measure of small or«es. The large marrow- 
fats, for instance, are double the size of some others. 
From three to four bushels of seed per acre is the quan- 
tity usually sown. 

The covering of the seed is best performed by a small 
plow, or by a set of small plows in a frame, called a 
« gang-plow." It is difficult to bury peas with a har- 
row, many being always left on the surface, where it is 
attempted. A depth of about two inches is the proper 
one for covering. A good way is to pass the harrow 
over the field after the peas are sown, which will pre- 
vent them from rolling into rows or bunches, and then 
plow them in with a shallow furrow. The varieties 
adapted to field culture are the Canaila field pea, the 
marrow-fat, and the black-eyed pea. The yield on good 
soil is from thirty to forty bushels per acre. 

Garden peas, or those for early marketing, should be 
put in the ground as early as possible. Select warm, 
dry ground — it can hardly be too dry for early peas — 
and deposit the seed either in rows or broad-cast, as 
soon as the frost is out. The earliest varieties are the 
Early Washington, Cclo Null>, and Prince Albert. 

To destroy the pea weevil, (Brvchue fia) uhi(h 
is so troublesome, immerse the peas in water, bo!lirg 
hot, for two minutes; then take them out and mix plas- 
ter, dry ashes, or air-slacked lime with them, till they 
will readily separate in sowing or pivoting. No f;;.rs 
need be entertained that the hot water will prevent the 
peas from vegetating — not one in twenty will be hurt 
at all. 

BARLEY. 

This grain is cultivated in some sections of this conn- 
try to ailvantage. It is not, however, \ery extensively 
grown. The reason probably is, that on good land for 
wheat, as much of that grain can be produced per acre, 
and with no more labor than is required for barley. 
Still there are some soils and situations not well adapted 
to wheat, which will produce good crops of barley. 

Barley furnishes an excellent food when ground into 
meal, for fattening swine and cattle, or fceiling milch 
cows, and the whole grain is the best of fooil for feed- 
ing poultry. The meal also makes bread which is used 
extensively in some countries, and is well relished by 
those who are accustomed to its use. In this country, 
however, its culinary use is chiefly for making warm 
cakes, similar to those of buckwheat, for which it is 
highly prized by those who have tried it. The grain, 
when divested of its husk, forms the pearl barley of the 
shops, so much esteemed for soups and broths. 

In nutritive properties, barley, as compared with 
wheat, is stated by C. Johnson, in the Farmers' Ency- 
clopedia, as follows: IfutrUive m.itter» 

100 parU wheat yield of. 78 

100 parts barley, 65 

The principal pun>ose, however, to which barley is 
appropriated, both in this country and Britain, is the 
making of malt for beer, ale, &c., a purpose for which 
it is superior to any other kind of grain. After having 
been passed through the malting process, the ** grains** 
are used for feeding animals. They are much used in 
the neighborhood of cities, for feeding milch cowt. 
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They tend to produce a great flow of milk, but it is 
thought their effect is rather injurious to cows of wealc 
constitution, as the grains relax the system, and by 
highly stimulating the lacteal glands may leave the 
animal poor. 

The straw of barley is reckoned preferable for feed- 
ing stock to that of any other grain. It is soft and 
sweet, and cattle which are in their prime, and that 
neither give milk nor are required to labor, will winter 
well on this article alone. Sheep will also do well on 
it with the addition of a few roots, and a little grain to- 
wards spring. 

Varieties, — There are many varieties of barley. The 
usual designation is by the number of rows which form 
the head : thus we have the two rowed, the four rowed, 
and the six rowed barley. A kind called the Chevalier 
barley, from the name of the gentlemaa who first 
brought it into notice, is in great repute in England on 
account of its superior productiveness, weight, and, ac- 
cord, ng to the statements of some brewers, its greater 
quantity of saccharine matter. The late Lord Leices- 
ter made numerous trials with this kind of barley, the 
result of which proved it to be superior in weight to 
the best of other kinds, by at least ten per cent — its av- 
erage weight being fifty -seven pounds per bushel. An- 
other advantage, in the opinion of Lord Leicester, 
which this kind of barley possesses, is the habit of tiller- 
ing or spreading, by which, he thinks, a saving of half 
a bushel of seed may be made per acre. 

There are likewise two or more varieties of naked 
barley, so called from the grain being detached from 
the glume or chaff. A two rowed kind of this descrip- 
tion has been known in England many years, and the 
writer remembers to have seen it cultivated in Mas.sa- 
chusetts upwards of thirty years ago. The cultivation 
of this kind has been generally abandoned, on account 
of its want of hardiness, &c. A six rowed kind of naked 
barley is also cultivated in Europe, (and we have lately 
heard of it in the hands of a few in this country,) which 
is thought to be greatly superior to the two-rowed 
kind. C. Johnson, in his Farmei-s' Encyclopedia, says 
it is greatly esteemed for its fertility. It is also stated 
that its cultivalion had been tried in France, where it 
was highly recommended by M. Mazucco, who states 
that « it weighs as much as the best wheats, and its 
quality resembles them so much that it may be used for 
the purpose of making good bread, and also for pearl 
barley. In mountainous countries its produce is twen- 
ty-four to one." An extract is also given from a com- 
munication to the Board of Agriculture by Warren 
Hastings. He observes: « that it is of the greatest im- 
portance to promote the culture of this sort of grain." 
He atlds: "It is the corn that, next to rice, gives the 
greatest weight of flour per acre, and it may be eaten 
with no other preparation than that of boiling. It re- 
quires no dressing when sent to the mill, having no 
husk, and consequently produces no bran. It is gather- 
ed into the bam, and may even be consumed, when the 
seasons are favorable, in about eighty or ninety days af- 
ter being sown; and there is no species of grain better 
calculated for countries where the summer is short, 
provided the vegetation be rapid. It appears to be this 
kind of barley to which we have several times alluded 
as having been produced by Mr. 8pinn£r, of Herki- 
mer. 

Besides the kinds of barley above enumerated, which 
are all spring varieties, there are several winter kinds, 
which, like winter wheat, are sown in the fall. The 
best of these is said to be the Siberian winter barley. 
Whether, however, it would endure the climate of this 
section, can only be determined by trial. At present 
we have not known of this variety having been intro- 
duced into this country. 

Preparation of the soil, time of sowing, and quantity 
0/ seed.-^-The best soil for barley is a warm loam, in- 
clining to sand. If the soil is not too compact, so as to 
break up in lumps, one plowing will be sufficient; but 
if hard lumps appear, they must be reduced with the 
roller and harrow, following each other alternately till 
a good tilth is produced; and in such cases it may be 
expedient to give a second plowing. If the preceding 



crop, (which of coarse should have been some hoed 
crop,) was well manured, no dressing will be required 
for barley. The quantity of seed varies from three to 
four bushels per acre — the latter quantity has bem gen- 
erally town where the best crops within our knowledge 
have been obtained. It should be sown in this latitude 
before the first of May, if practicable. 

We should have observed above, that one of the prin- 
cipal recommendations in favor of the culture of barley 
is its exemption from the attack of several insects which 
in many instances so seriously injure wheat — particular- 
ly the yellow worm or maggot, the larva of the Cecido' 

myia triticu 

LAYING DOWN LANDS TO GRASS. 
In connexion with wheat, oats and barley, clover and 
grass seed are usually sown--that is, the land is techni- 
cally, seeded down. According to the experience of the 
writer, grass succeeds better with barley than with the 
other grains. Oats, on most soils, are less favorable to 
grass than wheat and barley. The quantity of seed used 
of the different clovers and grasses, varies much with 
the nature of the soil, and under the management of dif- 
ferent farmers. Some soils are better adapted to one 
kind of grass and some to another. Timothy, for in- 
stance, does not succeed on very loose, dry soils, but it 
adapted to those more moist and tenacious. Red clover 
does not do well on cold and wet lands, but will flour- 
ish in situations so dry that but few of the true giattes 
would be able to sustain themtelvet. It ihould of 
course be the object of the farmer, to adapt the kind of 
plant to the nature of the soil. 

For pastures, there is a great advantage in having a 
variety of herbage plants, as the appetite and health of 
both cattle and sheep is known to be thereby promoted ; 
and there is besides a benefit in having plants which, 
from ripening at various times, afford successively a 
fresh growth through a large portion of the season. 
For hay, also, a variety of plants is preferable, as the 
hay is thus rendered more palatable, and probably more 
wholesome, to stock of all kinds; but the kinds of 
grasses sown together should not ripen at different times, 
as recommended for pastures. To make hay of the 
best quality, all the herbage should be in nearly the 
same state of ripeness when cut. 

Where the object is hay, and the soil of a medium 
character as to dryness, we have used with good results 
the following mixture: 

Of red clover, 8 lbs. or 4 qts. ^ 

Timothy, (Phlenm pratense,) 8 qts. > for 1 acre. 

Red-top, (Jgrostis vulgaris,) 1 bushel ) 
If the object is only clover as an ameliorating crop, 
or to occupy the land only one or two years, we should 
sow no grass seeils with it, but should increase the 
quantity of clover seed to twelve or fourteen pounds per 
acre. If the land should be unfavorable to clover, and 
permanent meadows were intended, we should only sow 
timothy and red-top — say twelve quarts of the former 
and a bushel and a peck of the latter. It should be 
borne in mind that clover is only biennial, therefore 
when sown with perennial grasses it interferes with 
their growth only two years; in fact, its growth gene- 
rally diminishes considerably after the first crop is tak- 
en. Timothy and red-top, when sown with considera- 
ble clover, are usually seen but little in the first crop; 
in the second they increase, and after that the clover 
dies out, (except a root is occasionally brought in from 
seed,) and the grasses take its place. 

For pastures, with a soil of medium dryness, the fol- 
lowing would be a good mixture: 

Red clover, 2 quarts. 

Whitedo 2 do 

(If this is produced naturally in the soil the seed may be 

omitted.) 

Kentuclcy blue grass, (Poa pratense^) 8 quarts. 

Timothy, 4 do 

Orchard grass, (Dactylis glomerata,) 1 bushel. 

Red-top, \ do 

On soils too wet for red clover, we should omit that, 
and increase the quantity of red-top and timothy. 

Manner of sowing. — A very common mode in some 
sections, is to mix the clover and grass seeds together. 
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and tow them after the grain hat been sown and once 
harrowed; but the writer hai sometimes adopted the 
mode of mixing* the whole with the grain, sowing ail 
together. By wetting the grain, the clover and other 
seeds (having been well mixed by themselves) may be 
made to adhere to it in such a manner that they will be 
pretty equally distributed over the ground. 

' A good time to sow clover and grass seeds on land oc> 
copied by winter grain, is to scatter them on snow in a 
mild day in March, or in more southern latitudes, at an 
earlier period. 



ODLTUBE OF RHUBJkRB. 



Only two or three years have elapsed, since the Pie 
Plant was quite of ordinary size, and some eight or ten 
stems were regarded as only calculated for one pie. But 
the improvement in this valuable plant within the past 
two years, is really astonishing. We have looked with 
wonder upon several varieties which have lately been 
introduced into our nurseries from abroad. During the 
present seaaon, Messrs. Prince & Co., have exhibited 
before the Horticultural Society, a specimen, the leaf 
of which was nearly as large as an ordinary umbrella, 
and the stem long enough for a walking stick. This 
variety is called the Leviathan, and justly answers to 
the name given it, for its leaves are enormous, and gen- 
erally weigh from two and a quarter to two and a half 
pounds. Myatt's Victoria is an esteemed variety, has 
monstrous leaves, and under proper cultivation will ave- 
rage two pounds. On the whole, from what we know 
of this plant, we recommend that the old kinds be re- 
jected, and that cultivators confine themselves to the 
raising of those the most profitable. We especially re- 
commend the Leviathan, Myatt's Victoria, Dalley's new 
Scarlet Oiant,monstrous leaves, Dalley's Admiral do. do. 
and the Early Tobolsk, a fine variety, and very early. 
There may be other varieties equally valuable, but 
having seen the above in their glory, we noted 
them down with a view of advising the lovers of this 
I'aluable plant, that one root of any of the above kinds 
is worth more than a half dozen of those ordinarily 
g^wn. W. R. Princ£. 

Flvthing, Feb. 10, 1846. 



INDIAN CORN— ROTATION OF CROPS- 



LuTHEB Tucker, Esq. — I send you the following 
mode of raising corn and system of rotation of crops, 
practiced by many of the most successful farmers of this 
town. The com crop being mostly depended on, by 
formers here, who raise grain for market, it is placed 
first in the rotation of crops. 

A piece of meadow or pasture, that has been in grass 
three years or more, is usually taken for a piece to plant 
corn. This is manured, if not too far from the bams, 
in the fall or spring, before plowing the sward — gene- 
rally the latter — with unfermented manure. It is plow- 
ed only once, care being taken to turn it all over. It is 
then harrowed once or twice thoroughly, which fits it 
for the seed, except marking for rows. It is then 
planted between the 5th and 20th of May — the rows usu- 
ally 3 feet one way, 2 or 24 the other. It is hoed twice, 
using the cultivator instead of a plow as formerly. As 
soon as the com is well glazed, it is cut up at the roots, 
and put in small stooks, with 25 or 30 hills in each 
stbok. 

Most of the farmers think this the best way, as the 
grain is heavier, and it dries sooner and better. All 
the stalks are secured by this mode, which are very 
valuable for wintering stock. Indeed many of our far- 
mers think the fodder from the com field is equal in 
value to the hay the field would have produced if in 
meadow, thereby making the grain almost a nett profit, 
except the difference in labor of the two crops. 

The yield per acre without manure, ranges from 25 
to 60 bushels. When manure is applied, 40 to 80 bush- 
els is obtained. 
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The crop following com, is generally spring wheat; 
as the best crops of wheat are obtained by this course. 
The spring wheat is sown as early in the spring as soil 
and weather will admit, after the ground is well plowed. 
The seed is well washed in brine and limed. It is sown 
at the rate of 1 ^ to 2 bushels per acre. Where the land 
is wet and springy it is plowed well in the fall; then 
soon as the frost is out of the ground in the spring, the 
wheat is sown on the ground, without plowing, it only 
being harrowed thoroughly. This way succeeds well 
on moist lands, particularly if following a potato crop. 
The produce of wheat is generally from 15 to 25 bush- 
els the acre. 

When three crops are taken off before seedihg, which 
is the case if no manure has been applied, with the most 
judicious farmers, the wheat crop is followed with oats. 
The wheat stubble is turned under carefully, in the 
fall. The oats are sown after one plowing in the spring, 
at the rate of two to three bushels the acre— ten or 
twelve quarts of grass seed, with a sprinkling of clover, 
is sown after the first harrowing, on the acre. The 
land then remains in meadow or pasture three years or 
more, as circumstances require. From 30 to 70 busbelb 
of oats is obtained to the acre. As the produce of the 
crops dei^ends very much on the situation, condition, 
previous culture, and the amount of manure applied to 
the soil, therefore this accounts for the large difference 
in the product of the above crops. 6. W. B. 

EarlvUle, N. F., Feb, 9, 1846. 

ANALYSIS OF OATS. 

The Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
offered in the year 1S45, a preminm of fifty sovereigns 
for an analytical examination of oats. The objects to 
be attained in the examination, were set forth in the 
following language: 

« Little is yet known of the true composition of oats, 
either in their organic or inorganic parts. The nature 
of the organic parts, for example, is believed to vary 
with the kind of soil in which the oat is grown — strong 
lands, light, and peaty soils, each growing its own 
peculiar samples from t^e same seed. The kind of 
manure, and the season cause similar differences, which 
become more marked ptill when different varieties of 
oats are compared with one another. Again, the inor- 
ganic part of the oat varies with the same circumstan- 
ces of soil, manure, climate, and variety of seed; but it 
is not known to what extent it varies, either as to quan- 
tity or quality. 

« The Society offers a premium of Fifty Sovereigns 
for the analytical examination of the grain of the oat, 
by which the greatest number of the above points may 
be ascertained. 

«The object of the inquiry Is to throw light upon 
the general value of the oat, and of its different varie- 
ties, as a food for man or beast; and upon the mode of 
culture which in different districts ought to be adopted, 
in order to raise this or that quality or variety." 

It gives us great pleasure to state, that among several 
competitors, our correspondent and fellow-countryman, 
Mr. John P. Norton, received the above-mentioned 
premium of fifty sovereigns — about $250. 

' ■ - - I 

CONVENTION OF NURSERYMEN. 



Mr. Editor — I noticed in reading the proceedings 
of the N. Y. State Ag. Society, recently held at Albany, 
that a committee is to be appointed to report to a future 
meeting, the names, and to procure drawings of thirty 
of the best varieties of the apple. In connection with 
this subject, I would venture to suggest for considera- 
tion, the propriety and importance of having a general 
convention of nurserymen and amateur frait growers; 
and that such meeting be held at Auburn during the 
next State Fair. 

Let every nurseryman and fhiit grower bring with 
him, from all parts of the country — not only from this, 
but from other states — sfich specimens of fhiit as they 
may possess; and I venture to say that It will add much 
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to the interest of the show, and will undoubtedljr be the 
means of doin^ much pood, and perhaps very material- 
ly correct the nomenclature of fruits. I have no doubt 
but Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin, would all be well represented in such con- 
vention. The Eastern States I think will not be behind 
hand in the matter; and even John Bull will be there, 
and will then talk quite as flippantly about fruits as he 
does now about Oregon. 

I would not wish to be understood as saying that the 
convention should constitute the committee. By no 
means. But let such committee meet with and take 
part in the discussion on fruits in said convention; 
where very much important information will be elicit- 
ed from all parts of the country. Information which 
would be of immense importance to the public at large. 
Without wishing to assume any authority whatever of 
calling such convention, I merely fling out these sug- 
gestions for consideration. Ptrus. 

Buffaiot Feb'y, 1846. 



GARDEN OPERATIONS FOR MARCH. 



Ma. Tucker — About the latter part of this month, 
the Arst signs of early spring appear in the flowering of 
the crocuses: 



(( 



-The firti gilt thing 



That weurs tUc irenibliug pearls of apriiig.'* 
This pretty little flower, "that comes befor# the 
•wallow dares, and takes the winds of March with beau- 
ty," is a great favorite of mine. The three earliest 
torts of crocuses are Che yellow garden crocus, of a deep 
orange yellow; the cloth of gold, with chocolate 
slripes; and the Scotch, or white siriped. The difier- 
ent sliades of blue are the latest. All these, disposed in 
clumps of a dozen or more bulbs, with snow-drois and 
blue-bells, give to a garden a very gay appearance. 

" CrociiKc'8 like drops of gold, 
StiiMdcd on the deep brown mould; 
Fiiow-droi* lair like flakes of suow, 
And blue-bcll« bright now blow." 

Of the ornamental shrubs we have the Double flower- 
ing Almond, and the Daphne mczercum, frequently in 
full bloom the last of the month. The flowers come 
out before the leaves, and grow in clusters all round the 
shoots of the former year. 

** Though leafless, well auired, and thick beset 
WilU blushing wreaths, iuvertiiig every spray." 

There are two varieties, the white-flowered with 
yellow berries, and the peach -flowered, with red ber. 
ries. A stray Pansy, Polyanthus, or a blue flower of 
Uie running Myrtle, peeping out from a mass of dark 
green foliaj^e, sometimes cheer us by their appearance 
at this early period of vegetation; and among the early 
bulbs we may enumerate, the spring Crocus, of several 
varieties. Blue-bells, and Snow-drops ; that interesting 
little flower, that « seems to vie in whiteness with the 
winding sheet of winter.*' 

" Already now the siiow-drop dares appear. 
Tiie first pule bios-iom of the unripeiied year; 
As Flora's breath, by some transforming power, 
Had chnngrd an icicle into a flower; 
Its name and hue the scentless plant retains, 
And winter lingers in its icy veins." 

At this season of the year, those gardens composed of 
evergreens, and the beds and walks edged with dwarf- 
box, prove to us the value of planting our grounds with 
trees and shrubs, that retain their leaves. As there is 
something required to be done in a garden at all sea- 
sons of the year, I would recommend the keeping of 
your flower-beds free from weeils, decayed leaves, &c., 
as the want of neatness will render the natural aspect of 
the ganlen, at this season, still more cheerless. There 
is also a peculiar pleasure in keeping a garden in order. 
An ohl author says: «ic fendeth to compose the mind, 
if it bo tiirnioiloil; or afllmleth pastime, if it be weary 
of culrnncsx/' 'ihe Hovver-beils should now have their 
v.in ;i- co.or.ri}!^ remove.!, and the ground should be 
1 ;.:• ' .;. {-..'crl, s ) as to i^'ne a neat appearance to the 
^..r ... (\u-i> Blioiiid be taken during this operation to 



avoid injuring bulboas roots, and herbcceoos plants ool 
yet appearing above ground. Box edging ought to b« 
clipped very early in the month, on both sides and at 
the top. Clean and roll gravel walks, and do every 
thing in your power to search for and destroy grubs ot 
every kind. Shrubs and vines should be pruned the first 
of the month, before the sap begins to rise. Cut out all 
dead wood and unsightly branches, and head down such 
as require it in onier to form Uiem into handsome 
bushes. Remove all suckers, in order to promote the 
health and improve the appearance of the plant. Fruit 
and forest trees should not be pruned until the last of 
Jime or the beginning of July. The wound maile by 
cutting otf the limb in June or July, will heal much 
more rapidly than that made at any other time of the 
year. P. 

Westchester Co.y Feb, 15/A, 1846. 



VALUABLE VARIETIES OF INDIAN CORN. 



We were much pleased with a variety of twelve-row- 
ed corn, which we saw at Mr. Jewett's, in Wey- 
bridge, Vermont, last summer, and which we thought 
highly superior for a northern latitude. At our sugges- 
tion, Mr. ComsU->ck, of the Albany Agricultural Ware- 
house, wrote to Mr. Jewett for a supply of his com, for 
seed. Mr. J. sent two varieties, which he describes as 
follows : 

« The largest variety I obtaineil about 13 yean ago 
in Colchester, in the north part of this state. At every 
planting season we have been very careftil in seleoting 
the see<l from the brightest and earliest ears of com, as 
uniform in size and color as possible, and thereby have 
improved the symmetry and quality of the com. 

Jason Stow of this town took one ear from my erib, 
which was about one foot in length; this he planted the 
tenth day of June in his garden, and found it all mature 
in good season for har\'est. From this seed for the two 
succeeiling years he planted one entire field on a rich 
intervale soil, near the bank of Otter creek. On account 
of yield and soundness of the crops, he prefers it to any 
corn that he has ever cultivated. The seed which I 
send you is from the product of this ear grown separate 
from any other variety. It must prove a valuable vari- 
ety in the south part of your state, and also in Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts. It is more important that it be 
planted on a rich strong soil than the other variety 
which I sent you. 

<* This latter smaller variety is the favorite com with 
us, ripening some tlays earlier, produces equally well, 
by planting the hills nearer together, say, rows 3 by 3^ 
and from 3 to 4 stalks in a hill. Each variety will bear 
two handsome ears to the stalk, when not allowed to 
grow too thick. The husks on the last variety are very 
thin and soft, they change from green to a yellow very 
sudden. The corn matures in a short season. We 
obtain of either kind, under good cultivation, fifty bush* 
els to the acre; very free from nubbins or " pig corn;" 
most of the ears are of uniform size and quality, well 
filled out at the end. Either variety cultivated as far 
south as Albany, will change from smaller to a larger 
stalk and ear in a few years, and may retain most of 
their valuable qualities, if not improved, by selection of 
seed in the field, taking ears of good uniform size and 
most perfect growth, and those earliest ripe. 

** Several years since I procured of E. Jewett of St. 
A.lbans, a small but very early 12 rowed corn, called the 
« Palmer corn;' by intermixing this with the large va- 
riety described, and carefully selecting medium ears of 
perfect growth, I obtained the last named variety, which 
£ have sent you. 

" Some may not be aware that com which is not tho- 
roughly dried before winter sets in, or becomes wet, or 
quite moist, and then freezes, is not fit for seed. The 
freezing kills the vitality of the com for seed, although 
it mav look fair." 



Soaking Sefds. — L. D. (Wilmington, Del.) You 
will find the information you ask for in our last volume, 
page l23» 
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ALBANY, MARCH, 1848. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



Communications have be«n received, lince our last, 
from Lea, Geo. Nesbit, Highlander, Rambler, B. 
Hodg-e, H. L. Sheldoa, H. A. P., Wro. Todd, 8. S. 
Gregory, N. C. Day, T. D., T. B., W. R. Prince, G. 
N., S. W., L. Durand, Pyrus, C. Ingalls, K. Haven, Th. 
Close, C. H. Parahall, J. 8. Yeomans, B. W. R., Noyes 
Darling, 8. T. M., A Subseriber, W. B. Hamilton, 8. 
O. Cone, G. W. B., C. Babcock, A. Coffin, D., Wm. 
Bacon, Uncas, £. Holmes, John Brown, N., Little Del- 
aware, P , Highlander, R. Burritt, 8. B., Geo. Hussey, 
Samael Waring, J. Storrs, F. L. K. 

0^We hope «P.*' will continue hit notes on « Gar- 
dening Operations,** through the season — should be glad 
to receive them as early as the middle of each month. 



POSTAGE OF THE CULTIVATOR- 



Having been informed that several Postmasters, in 
different parts of the country, charged pamphlet postage 
on " The Cultivator," we enclosed our Feb. No. to the 
Postmaster>General, with the request that he would de- 
cide as to the postage to be charged on it. It will be 
leen by his reply, which we annex, that he considers 
it subject to netD9paper postage only : — 

Appointment Office, ) 

Post Office Department, Feb. 14, 1845. ) 

Sib — In reply to your letter of the 10th inst., I have 
to say that « The Cultivator'* published at Albany, 
New-York, in the form in which it is transmitted for 
the decision of the Department, is regarded as being 
subject to newspaper postage, only. 

1 am, sir, respectfully yours, 

W. J. BROWN, 
Sec'd Ass't. P. M.Geni. 
LvTHER Tucker, Esq. 



MONTHLY NOTICES 



Weekly Aokicultural Mektings. — These meet- 
ings were commenced for the season in this city 
on the evening of the annual meeting of the State 
Agricultural Society, and have been continued week- 
ly since. At the first meeting a geological map of 
the state was exhibited by Professor Hall, and some 
remarks were made by him and others on the geologi- 
cal character of the soils of the various districts, and 
the influence of the composition of the soil on its pro- 
ductions. Connected in some degree with this subject, 
some interesting remarks were made at a subsequent 
meeting, by Dr. Beekman, in reference to the report 
of the committee, (of which Dr. B. wa? chairman,) ap- 
pointed by the State Society to examine the claims for 
premiums for the best cultivated farms, and in reference 
also to the statistical returns of agricultural proilucts 
firom the diffisrent counties. At the second meeting the 
■nbject of manures and their application was taken up 
for discussion, and so fertile has been the subject, and 
so prolific of words has it proved, that for three eve- 
nings it has occupied the time. As it is, however, an 
important, perhaps the most important subject to the 
fhriner, we can hardly doubt that the time has been 
profitably spent in its discussion. 

Crowded as our columns are, it is impossible for us 
to furnish any reports of these meetings, but shall give 
iHch brief notices of them as we can find room tor. 

Correction. — Our printer made a sad blunder in 
placing the illustrations to the article on Transplanting 



Trees, p. 65 of our last number. Fig. 18 should have 
been fig. 19, and fig. 19, (which should have been 18,) 
was given with the rooit upward, and the top on the 
ground. 

Large Gf.ese. — ^E. Chkesbro, of Guilderland^ 
brought to this market, in January last, seventeen geese^ 
goslings of 1845, the average dressed weight of which 
was fourteen pounds. They were a cross of the Hremen 
and African, sometimes called Poland. He finds this a 
good stock to rear — ^hardy and prolific. 

Durability or Pine Shingles. — We have been 
told by M^. Timothy Cowles, of Farmington, Conn., 
that the roof of the congregational church in that town 
was covered with pine fhingles in the year 1771, and 
that they are still perfectly sound, and have never yet 
let through a drop of water. 

G. M. Kassen, of Bethlehem, Ct., counted the ker- 
nels produced from two kernels planted, and he found 
the produce of one 1900, and the other 1960, making 
all together 3S60. 

Monthly Strawberries. — Those desiring plants 
of the new variety of the Strawberry, known as «» Stod- 
dard's SeeiUing,*' may learn from an advertisement in 
this number, where they can be obtained. The pro- 
duction of this superior variety is the result of a series 
of experiments made by Col. J. S. Stoddard, of Pal- 
myra, N. y. It will be found described in the Cultiva- 
tor of August last, p. 251, as it developed its extraordi- 
nary qualities in the season of bearing. 



ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 



Aylesbury Ducks.— R., (New-Brunswick, N. J.) 
We do not know of any of this breed of ducks for sale. 
The largest breed of ducks we know of in this vicinity, 
are called Spanish ducks. They are of a bluish gray 
color, and very large. 

HoRSE-MiLL. — A. P., (Washington, Ga.) Sinclair's 
mill, described in the Cultivator for last year, (page 17,) 
we .«hould think would answer your purpose; If you 
wish a machine for working up com and cob, Pitt's, 
described in our last vol. p. 324, is a first rate article for 
the purpose. 

Mal.vy Fowls. — O. B. (Castleton, Vt.) The l^Ialay 
fowls are of all colors, from dull yellow to black. They 
vary in size; but the largest of them are entitled to 
the first rank in this respect, and will weigh when 
dressed from four to six pounds. Occasionally some 
will weigh more, and capons of this breed have been 
fisittened to the weight of a dozen to fourteen pounds 
each, dressed. Some of them are coarse and bony, but 
others, which have been well bred, are not so. The 
Malay and Java are nearly allied In their character- 
istics. 

Pheasant, or Golden top-Knot. — I. D., (Zanes- 
ville, O.) We see no particular objections to a cross of 
these with the spangled Dorkings. Mr, Cox, of Z.^ 
crossed the Pheasant Top-Knot with a large fowl of the 
Malay character, and the produce were the finest fieshed 
and best flavored of any chickens we ever saw. 

Tees WATER Buck. — D., ^Rinderhook.) We pre« 
Rume there are no sheep of this breed in this country, 
and we are not aware that they possess any properties* 
that entitle them to preference over the Leicester or the 

Cotswold. 

Ca'.tor Oil. — J. R. D., (Papervillc, Tenn.,) wishes 
to see a full description of the manner of extracting and 
rectifying this oil. Will not some of our correspond- 
ents who are acquainted with the process, furnish this 
information? 

Ascertaining the properties op Cows. — ^I. D., 
(Zanesville, O.) The account you allude to, we pre- 
sume is that of a Frenchman, M. Francis Guenon. A 
translation of his treatise is published in the Farmers' 
Library, edited by J. 8. Skinner, and published by 
Greely h. McElrath, New- York. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



Americait Journal of Scif.nce and Arts. — The 
number for January, 1846, which is the commencement 
of a new series of the work, is before us. lis leading- 
articl-t is on three several hurricanes of the American 
seas, and their relation to (he Northers, so called, of the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Bay of Honduras, with charts 
illustrating the same, by W. C. Redfield. This is 
followed by eight other chapters, by able writers, on va* 
rious subjects of science, and over 150 pages under the 
head of « Scientific Intelligence,*' of great inte- 
rest to the general reader as well as to the man of sci- 
ence. The work is conducted by Professor Si lliman, B. 
81LLIMAN, Jr., and James D Dana. Published at 
New Haven, on the first day of every second month — 
price $5 a year. 

COLMAN'S EUROPKAN AGRICULTURE, PaRT V. — 

We have read this part of Mr. Colman's work with 
much interest and pleasure. It contains considerably 
more matter of a practical nature than any previous 
number. It came too late for an extended notice this 
month, but we shall take it in hand and give a thorough 
synopsis of it in our next. 

The Pastirat. Life and Manufactures of the 
Ancients: — Comprising the history of Silk, Cotton, 
Linen, Wool, and other fibrous substances: illustrated 
by ten engravings on steel: Harper k. Brothers, N. 
York. Our thanks are due the publishers for a copy of 
this work; but we have not yet had the opportunity of 
examining it. We shall give it a careful perusal, and 
furbish a view of its contents, hereafter. 

Address upon Injurious Insects; delivered be- 
fore the New Haven Horticultural Society and the New 
Haven County Agricultural Society, by Noyes Darling. 
This is a highly interesting and valuable aildress, from 
which we intend^ as we have opportunity, to make ex- 
tracts. At present, however, we can only notice it 
briefly. In relation to the cut-worm, that great pest 
of the farmers' crops in the early part of the season, the 
following sensible remarks are given by way of reme- 
dies. As the time is approaching when the ravages of 
these insects may be expected, the proposed remeily 
may he useful ; — <' On a large scale," says Judge Dar- 
ling, " sowing salt over the fields, and plowing in the 
iall have been tried and recommended; but none of these 
remedies have proved effectual. The best course 
hitherto pursued for their destruction, is to dig them out 
of the earth and give th»m to the chiekem,^ This is 
best done by going ovsr the garden or field early in the 
morning, when the plants which have been cut down 
the preceding night, are easily seen, and the worms 
may be generally found buried in the earth near their 
stumps. 

District School Journal. — The editorial manage- 
ment of this work has been assumed by S. S. Randall, 
Esq., deputy state superintendent of common schools. 
Mr. R. is well known as a gtotleman of distinguished 
abilities for such an undertaking, and we can hardly 
doubt that the Journal, under his direction, will be 
made highly popular and useful. 

Magazine of Horticulture. — The second volume 
of the new series of this work, commenced on the first 
of January last. This is the twelfth year of the publi- 
cation of the Magazine, in which time it has become ex- 
tensively known, and has doubtless rendered valuable 
assistance in the advancement of horticultural science. 
It is edited by C. M. Hovet, and published monthly, at 
Boston. Three dollars a year. 

Transactions of the Madison Co. Ao. Societt. 
—This pamphlet, besides furnishing the doings of this 
lociety, for three years, gives an abstract of the census 
of 1845, and an article on the geology of the county, 
with a map. The map is taken ttom the geological 
nap of the state, and it is so colored as to show the 
portions of the county which are covered by each par- 
ticular formation. It shows also the manner in which 



the strata lie, and the manner in which they pass under 
and are succeeded by each other. This is the first 
county in the state which has made any attempt to illus-^ 
trate the geology of the district in connexion with the 
improvement of agriculture. We deem the example a 
good one, and hope it will be followed by all our other 
county societies. 

Medico Chirurgical Review. — ^We have received 
the number for January, 1846. This most valuable 
work is issued quarterly, each number containing 2S0 
pages, at $5 per annum, by R. & G. S. Wood, 261 Pearl 
street, New-York. It seems eminently deserving the 
patronage of the medical foculty — indeed any one who 
has the leisure to read it, could hardly fidl to derive 
therefrom much valuable information. 



FAT ANIMALS. 



Our market presented a fine display of beef on the 
22d of February. At the stalls of Kirkpatrick k, La- 
grange, we noticed the carcases of two fine Durhams, 
bred and fattened by E. P. Prentice, Esq. The first 
was an. ox, five years old, which received one of the 
premiums of the State Society, at Utica. His live 
weight was 2,546, and his dressed weight as follows: — 

Four quarters, 1,688 

Loose TaUow, 260 

Hide, 126 

Total, 2,074 lbs. 

This was a very symmetrical and well-made animal — 
as handsome an ox, considered in all respects, as we 
ever saw. His meat was beautiful in appearance — ^the 
fat and lean being in due proportions, and well marbled. 
The next was a Durham cow, five years old, which 
was put to fattening last &11, in consequence of a tumor 
on the jaw. Mr. Prentice informs us that she hail a 
calf last season, and was milked till October. Consider- 
ing these circumstances, her weight and fatness were 
remarkable. Her live weight was 1,520 lbs., and her 
dressed weight as follows: — 

Four quarters, •• 950 

Loose tallow, 100 

Hide, 73 



Total, 1,123 

At the sUdls of Mr. Mahonrv, was the carcass of 
an uncommonly fat ox &tted b> James S. Wads worth, 
E2sq., ofGeneseo, and also the carcases of two very fine 
Hereford steers, bred and fatted by Mr. Sotham, of 
this city. The Wadsworth ox was seven years old; 
weighed alive, 2,465 lbs., and dressed as follows; 

Four quarters, 1,686 

Loose tallow, 260 

Hide, 116 



ToUl, 2,061 

This ox was one of a splendid lot of ten fiitted by Mr. 
Wadsworth, and which came on here by railroad, de- 
signed for Boston; but anofifer being accepted for this 
one he was left, and the others passed on. The epi- 
cures of the New-England metropolis, are doubtless 
before this, luxuriating on superior roast beef. The 
following are the live weights of the nine which were 
taken to Boston : — 

Two oxen, six years old> 4,865 lbs. 

Two steers, three years old, 3,965 « 

Two do., four years old, 3,365 << 

One single steer, 1,725 « 

One do. do. white, 1,790 " 

Onecow, 1,585 « 

The drefsed weights of the Hereford steers above 
mentioned, were; — 

No. 1— bee^ tallow and hide, .... 1,200 lbs. 
(4 2r~ t< « «•.... 1,150 « 

The quality of the beef, was, considering their age» 
four years, very fine — the grain was fine^ and the 
mixture of iat and lean good. 
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FOBEiaN-^ncpoRTAirr. 



Tlie last arrival from Eoc^land brought the important 
intelligence that a gcheme has been announced in par- 
liament by Sir Robert Peel, for the total repeal of the 
Corn-Laws. Although it is not proposed that the total 
repeal shall be Immediate, yet it is remarked that the 
scheme will operate as a repeal, '< as it is probable that 
during this year the duty will not be higher than four 
shillings per quarter, a comparatively nominal charge." 
This information cannot &il to be reg^arded with great 
interest in this country ; but what will be the precise 
eiTect of the new measure, must be proved by ex- 
perience. It seems reasonable that an opening will be 
made to a considerable extent for some of our agricul- 
tural products— especially Indian com, (if some good 
way can be devised to secure it from injury during trans- 
portation,) and well cured salted provisions. From the 
article which we give below, it will be seen that free 
admission is to be allowed to these articles immediate- 
ly. 

It does not appear that any new measure has been 

proposed for raising the government* revenues. The 
Premier stated in the speech accompanying his propo- 
sition, that '< such was his confidence in the elasticity 
of the revenue, that he intended to make no proposition 
with regard to the income tax ; and indeed he hoped 
there would be no necessity for the imposition of any 
new tax.'* 

The following is a summary of the new scheme, as 
given by the London Mark -Lane Express: 

Isl. A TOTAL REPEAL OF THiI CORN-LAWS, 
after thr££ txabs, with very moderate rates of duty 
from the present time. 

2d. Fret admission immediately of Foreign Cattle, 
Maize or Indian Com, Buck Wheat, Potatoes, Vegeta- 
bles, Bacon, Beef both fresh and salted, and Pork. 

3d. A Reduction ofone^hai/'m the duties on Foreign 
Butter, Cheese, hops. Fish and Cider. 

4th. A Reduction of 3s. 6d. per cwt. in the differen- 
tial duty on Foreign Free Labor Sugar — reducing the 
protection on British Plantation Sugar to that amount. 

5th. A Reduction of the duty on Grass and Clover 
Seeds to a very small rate. 

6th. A Reduction of the duty on Foreign Spirits from 
22s. lOd. to 15s. per g^allon. 

7th. A totol Repeal of the duties on Foreign Cottons, 
Woollens, and Linens, with a great reduction on Silks. 

8th. A Reduction of one-half in the duty on Wrought 
Clothing, Boots and Shoes, manufactures of Metals, and 
Carriages. 

9th. A total Repeal of the duty on Dressed Hides; 
and a reduction ofthe duties on Foreign Tallow, Soap, 
and Candles. * 

10th. A further reduction of the Timber duties. 

11th. An alleviation of Highway and County Rates, 
and an alteration in the Law of Settlement favorable to 
the Agricultural Districts. 

There is to be no increase of the Income Tax. 



SUBSOIL PLOWING. 
W. B. Hamilton, of Philadelpeia, recommends the 
subsoil plow as a means of g^uarding crops from injury, 
either tiy drouth or wet. In a dry season, he thinks 
the mellowing of the soil to the depth of eighteen 
inches, as might be done with this implement, the 
roots ofthe plants would penetrate and find moisture, 
perhaps sofflcient to mature the crop, though none 
should fidl from the clouds while it was growing. The 
advantage, he thinks, would be particularly conspicuous 
on soils of a clayey character, with a tenacious subsoil. 
On the other hand, he remarks that in a wet season, 
clayey soils hold water "like a jug," and when satura- 
ted and exposed to a hot sun, the plants are "scalded to 
death." By snbsoiling, or, as he expresses it, "by 
having the bottom ofthe jug knocked out, the surplus 
moisture wonld escape, leaving the soil in a condition 
to yield a good retum." The land might also, he ob- 
serves, " be plowed at a time when otherwise it could 
not be touched without detriment." 



CONOENSeo CORRESPONDENCE. 



EXPERIMENTS WITH POTATOES. 
O. M. Kassen, of Bethlehem, Ct., says — "I have 
tried several experiments in planting potatoes, and 
have found the following results. Of the large red kind 
I planted 10 hills of each sort, which, when digged^ 
weighed as follows: — 

lbs. oz. 

No. 1, large, whole, 56 4 

" 2, " two halves, 61 12 

<< 3, " one-half, 46 12 

** 4, very small, 42 8 

Another experiment with 5 hills. 

No. 1, large and whole, 26 6 

" 2, « two halves, 27 7 

" 3, " one-half, 20 3 

*' 4, very small, 14 7 

Ofthe Scotch greys---5 hills each. 

No. 1, large whole, 24 6 

" 2, " two halves, 29 14 

" 3, " one-half, 22 10 

" 4, very small, 19 2 

Another experiment with same kind. 

No. 1, large whole, 16 8 

" 2; " two halves, 29 12 

« 3, " one-half, 2S 4 

« 4, " very small, 24 12 

It will be observed that there is considerable unifor- 
mity in the results of these experiments, viz : the pro- 
duct being always greatest from two halves of a large 
potato put In a hill, and always least from the small ];>o- 
tatoes. .••••• 

THE RIGHT SPIRIT. 
Mb. Tucksk — The faraiers of Vemon friendly to 
the cause of agricultural improvement, have formed 
themselves into an agricultural association. Regular 
weekly meetings have been held during the winter, 
which have been well at*«nded. Committees were ap- 
pointed to confer and report upon the various subjects 
pertaining to agriculture, which has called out the pe- 
culiar views of the several members, together with 
much profitable discussion. A circulating library is 
designed to be established, and a routine of useful ex peri « 
ments in farming are to be resorted to the ensuing sea- 
son. A package of seeds^ together with the several re- 
ports of the Commissioner of Patents has been received. 
Above sixty copies of the Cultivator and Genesee Far- 
mer are taken by the farmers, and the right spirit 
is manifest. The officers of the association are I. 8. 
Hitchcock, Esq., President; N. S. Wright, J. Whipple 
Jenkins, S. H. Church, and C. Wetmore, Vice-Presi- 
dents; H. D. Tuttle, Treasurer; L. T. Marshall, Cor. 
Sec'y; F- Ingersol, Ree. See*y. L. T. M. 

Vemon Centre, N. Y. Feb. 9, 1846. 

POTATO DISEASE. 

Mr. Charles BLANDT,of Brownsville, Ohio, writes, 
" Having planted several lots of various aspect and po- 
sition, the last year, I have by careful observation come 
to the conclusion, that the best, if not the only method 
to raise this desirable esculent, is, to select a high piece 
of ground, naturally dry, and frilly open to the sun; to 
plant early, and dig as soon as the vine or haulm be- 
gins to die; to keep the soil loose and free from weeds 
of all kinils. By adopting this course, I am almost the 
only man in this vicinity whose crop was free from rot; 
although the kind plmted by myself and neighbors was 
the same — the blue-eyed Neshannoek, known in New- 
York as Mercers.'* 

MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURE. 

Extract of a letter from Dr. M. W, Phi ups, Ed- 
wards' Depot: — <«Our people are improving, and will 
improve, and I tell you more than this, that low prices 
of cotton and high prices of our necessaries will open 
out in this my clime a production that will drive many 
from onr market. Pork can be bought cheaper in East- 
em Minissippi than In Cincinnati; hay or fodiler can 
be bought cheaper than in New- York, Cincinnati, or N. 
Orleans. I have sold an excellent lot (10 steers) of beef 
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cattle at 2^ cents per lb. I know of a pretty \asf;e lot 
of 2 year old hogs, purchased at $2.50 to $3.00 each- — 
they would "Weigh 150 to 200 lb»— say 160 lbs. average. 
I will sell wethers at 5 cents, stalled for two or 3 mo's. 
I hope to see the day that Mississippi and Louisiana will 
supply our own people with ever}- necessaryi and I glo- 
ry in being one of Mississippi's citizens who exerts 
himself in malting her thus honorable and independent. 
I tell you sir, it can be done, and yet send off our 500,000 
bales, worth $10,000,000 or more, and I believe, to 
some extent, it will be done in my day and time." 



CORN PLANTING. 

Extract of a. letter from Geo. Bl£5sino, Frederick 
county, Md. — ** From the scantiness of the com crop 
last year, and in many places its almost entire failure, 
it may not be amiss to look back and try if we cannot 
detect some cause beside the summer drouth that has 
been the cause of this scantiness of that valuable grain. 
I will give you a short sketch of my system of planting 
com; not that I wish any person to abandon his system 
and adopt mine, but I would like to hear from any man 
who plants his corn as I do mine— if he has ever missed 
a crop in a dry summer. I can say without the fear of 
contradiction, that 1 never have; and the manner in 
which I plant is simply this: — I prepare my ground 
well fti*st; then I take the best of seed, and put five or 
six grains in each hill. This will obviate the necessity 
of replanting, as I always have plants enough in each 
hill. As soon as the com is high enough to run the 
harrow over it, I do so, and follow the harrow with 
sufficient hands to uncover and thin the com, leaving 
but two stalks in each hill. By dropping Ave or six 
grains in a hill, there is always two or three of that 
number that are as large ag^in as the balance — conse- 
quently I have a fine choice of strong plants, that I let 
Bland, and my corn isalways regular and strong ; where- 
as, by the old system of dropping two or three grains, 
the farmer is compelled, if there is a weak stock in a 
hill, to let it stand, and of course he has short stalks and 
no corn. I alwaj'S like to plant directly north and 
south, as the corn planted in that way will stand the 
drouth better. I would only say that I cultivate se- 
cond rate land, and my crop will yield me twenty-five 
bushels to the acre at least, while many that farm first 
rate land would get ten bushels to the acre." 



CONNECTICUT IRON WORKS. 

Mr« J. Bingham, who dates at « Meadow-Bank, Co- 
lumbia county, N. Y." gives us some information in re- 
ference to the iron manufactures of the Housatonic val- 
ley, of which we made a brief notice in our last. He 
states that the amount of ore used at ten establishments, 
mostly in Salisbur>', is 12,0.s0 tons annually; that one 
dollar per ton is paid to the owners of the mines for the 
ore taken lVt)m them; that the diggers receive $l..50 
per ton, which added to price paid for carting, one dol- 
lar, makes the ore cost, at the distance of five to six 
miles, $3.50 per ton, and at the distance of 12 to 14 
miles, $4.25 per ton. The beds worke<l in the south- 
western part of Salisbury, have been known for a cen- 
tury. «The iron made from the ore of the old bed in 
Salisbury',** says Mr. Bingham, <• is the kind required 
by the govemment for the arms maile at Springfield, 
Massachuactts, and Harper-s Ferry, Virginia. This iron 
takes a finer and more beautiful polish than that made 
from other ore, and is besides excellent for castings. 
The ores from the other beds are good for almost every 
pur))Ose but making iron for fire-arms. The refined 
iron from the <old iron bed' ores, is a beautiful article, 
and the price reaches not far from $150 per ton. The 
government contracts require that the iron shall be tak- 
en exclusively from this mine. 

*'Iron and sheop are the principal sources of wealth 
to the inhabitants of Salisbury. Something near thirty 
tIio>;s;invl dollars were paid into that town last year for 
&a\on wool. 

*' 1 l;o transportation of the ore is principally done by 
tl'o f;irmiMS. With a team of horses they lake away 
iv,o lujt.is ufa ton each, per day — carrying it five mileft. 



I A pair of oxen take one load of twenty -five hundred^ 
sometimes one and a half tons. They might occupy 
their teams to more real profit, as it seems to me, by 
staying at home and carting out muck and manure on 
their lands. It is a poor business that cannot keep a 
farmer at home, instead of hauling ore five miles aft a 
dollar per ton." 

BLACK SEA WHEAT. 
WiLLETTS Keese, of Pcru, N. Y., writes: — «'I have 
often heanl it said that Black Sea wheat could be grown 
upon ground so rich that it might fall down without 
any iijjury to the grain. I had a fair opportanity of 
testing it the last season upon my brother's farm. The 
wheat commenced Cidllng down before it was fully 
headed, so great was the growth. I came to the con- 
clusion that it would be nearly a total loss; but he has 
just informed me that the amount was seventy bushels 
upon two acres. It was a piece of low flat land. Po- 
tatoes had grown upon it the previous year without ma- 
nure. I think it must be a good kind of wheat to sow 
upon moist rich land. This piece was so badly lodged 
I that it had to be cut with a sickle, which was done by 
I Canadian women, and in as short time as most meo 
would have performed it." 

Several communications, together with a page or two 
of Condensed Correspondence, omitted for want of 
room. 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 



New-York, Febranry 10, 1848. 

COTTON— New Orlcaiw, per lb., GloOJ— Alabama eoGi— Cp 
latid, 6ai*k. 

BUTTER— Prime, per lb., ]5a20c.—Coinmoii, OttlOe. 

CHKKSK— Per lb., 7a7jc. 

F1.0UR— Haliimore, Howard-street, per bbl , $5.1210 $5.25— 
Riehinoud Cny Mills, $6.0*2ia|t0.75 

GRAIN— Wheal, (western New.York,)91.15a$l.!i5~Rye, 79m 
&0c.— Corn, iiortlieni, OtraTUc.— soulheriit 03a64c.— Barley, 02a OSc. 
— Oai«. norihcni, 47— •oaiueru, Ubc. 

HEMP— RuMiH, clean per ion, 9l05a$'J00— Maiu'Ua SlCOaSI0& 

HA.M9— ?«raokeil per Ib..*7ia7j eta. 

HEHK— mess, per bbl.. ^Su^ti.SO, 

l^ARD— 7a8c. ))er lb. 

POiiK— \[estf, per bbl., $11«$I2.50. 

TOBACCO— Kentucky, per lb., 3a4c. 

WOOL— (Boatoii prices ) Feb 21 : 

Prime or Saxony fleeces, washed per lb 40a43 eta. 

American full blood fleeces, ■ 37/i38 •* 

three-fou rths blood fleeces, 39Ib33 * ' 

halfblood do aUoSl " 

one- fourth blood and common,. . . . 37a;J0 " 

LIVESTOCK— Brighton Market— Moiiday, February 16. 

Ai niurkei. 345 BeeiCaiile. 4 yokes Working Oxen, *422 Gobi's and 
Calves, IK'O (>hetp. uiid nboui 850 !>wine. In coii$e(,liei]ce of the 
Sturm, one or two lots of cattle did not arrive at li.e Market. 

i?M/C'a/«0— sales of cxira. 90. SO; first quality, SO. CO; Sd do.y 
$5.*2m»6.50; 3d do., t4.25a«5.00. 

Working Orsn— Sales noC noticed. 

Cow* and Co/ees— Dull. Sales noticed at «20, #23, tC7, and 

933. 
Sheep— ^]en notired at $1.75, 99.33 93.18, and $4.50. 
SioiAS— Dull. Sales not noticed, aa there were but few bu}*ert 






Da. O. REYNOLDS' NON-SWARMING AND DI 

VIDING BEE-HIVE. 

THE principles of said Hive are, 1st. Multiplyjng Colonica 
by dividing:, thereby preventing Swarming, 'id. Removing 
Honey without iiiiury to the Bees. «d, Removin|r oW t>onib wheu 
necessary. 4lh, Preventing the depredatioiu iA the Muth. 5ih, 
Securing the Bee against the robber. 

^ Rochester, Ort. 21, ie45. 

This certifies that the N Y. State Agricnhural Society, at it^ 
late Annual Fair, awarded a D)|iloma to Dr. O. Reynolds, of 
Webster, Monron county, for the best Bee-Hive exhibited. 

DANIEL LEE, Cor. Secretary. 
[Extract from the proceeding* of tlie Monroe County Agricultural 
Society, held at Roche«:er, October, lt*45 ] 

" Dr. Reynolds, of Webster, had a new principled B^-e-Hiw, 
with its inmates at work, which, if true in principle, will make a 
revolution in the manner of treating that very valuable ii:aeci. 3 
vols. Genesee Farmer. L. B. LANGWORTHY', 

MARCUS ADAMS, 
H. F. SMITH." 

N. B. The proprietor is desirons of Mlling territory, or appoint- 
ing agents. All communications addressed to the Post Muster, 
WtlMiier, Monroe co." N. Y., pott paid, will receive attention. 

March, ItilU O. REYNOLDS. 
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rifiLB-SEEDS AT THE ALBANY AGRICULTU- 
RAL WAREHOUSE. 

Qnr| BUSHELS BLACK SEA WHEAT, both r«d and white 
^\J\J varieties. 

90O basheU Italian wheat. 



900 
75 

100 
Id 

150 

8S0 
pie.) 



it 
it 
u 
II 
u 
II 



MaiTOWfht Peaa. 

Black-ered Peaa. 

Canada Peaa, 

Emir or Skiiileas Barley. 

Four rowed Barley. 

Two rowed Barley, (an tmeommonly fine 



CORN. 
** Lar^e Dntton,'* 19 rowed ; 

•' Improved Dutton," 19 rowed, raised by 8. W. Jewett, Vt*; 
Long 8 rowed yellow ; 
Mwiawasca or early Canada ; 
While Ftiut, (long eare ,) 
Small White Flint. 

CARROT. 
100 Ibe. Large white ; 
ISO ** Long Orange. 

TURNEP9. 
3S0 Ibe. Riita-baga or Swedish ; 
100 '* Large English Nort'olk; . 
100 '* White flat, or vriuter. 

GRASS SEEDS'. 
Timothy, best quality, Orchard Grass, 

Noitheni Red Top, Soothem Red Top, 

Larg« Northern Clover, Wenteru Medium Cloreri 

Lneenie or French Clover, White Dutch Clover. 
All tlie above may be had oTbe^t quality* at the Albany Agn* 
cnliural Warehouse and Seed Store, 93 Dean-st. 

March 1. E. COMSTOCK & Co. 

^^^-^ ■ ■ ■ ■ » 

WORCESTER PLOWS. 

LUTHER TUCKER, Esq.^Dear Sir— We observe with much 
surprise, by an advertisement on page '71, of the last No. 
of the Uullivator, that John Mayher ft Co. 195 Front-street, New- 
York, offer different sizes of " Worcester Patent" Plows, and 
" castings to fit," l>earing the same nanus and tnarht as the 
" Worcester Eagle" Plows made by us. 

We pronounce the whole thing a gros9 impatitiom, and calcn* 
laled to (Ueeive the public. 

John Mayher ic Uo. have attempted to pattern from our Plows, 
and have got up a very coaru and imperfect imitation of them. 
We hereby caution the public against such imitatiiMis and imposi- 
tions, tA every part of them are very interior to our mauul'aciure. 

We also observe in the January No. ol' the Cultivator that J. 
Plant, No 5 Burling Slip, New- York, advertises our Eagle 
Plow« &c. for sale. He ia not authorized to to do. 

Our sole agent ibr the city of New- York is A. B. ALLEN, 187 
Waier-st. At liis Agricultural Warehouse, the public will find 
the genuine Worcester or Eagle Plows, manufactured by us, as 
well as a most complete astsortment of other Agricultural aiMl 
Horticultural implements of our make. 
Respectlully yours, 

RUOGLES, NOURSE ft MASON, 

March 1, 1640. of Boston and Worcester. 

STODDARD'S SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 

F^ANTS of this new seedling rosy be obtained on the opening 
Ol' tlic ensuing spring season, oi the original producer, J. S. 
STODDARD, Palmyra, N. Y. The superiority of this variety of 
the i^trawberry, in red|)ect both to quality ot' fruit and certainty 
and bouiitit'uliiess in bearing, has been tally demonstrated by a 
number of years trial. Inquirers are referred to an editorial no- 
tice in tiie cultivator of Augtist last, p. 351. Plants will be put 
up in a secure manner, and may be sent by express or otherwise 
to almost any part of the country, or to Europe. Price #5 for SO 
nlanis All orders must be accompanied by the cash, (post paid if 
by mail,) and should be adilressed to the proprietor as above. 
Palmyra, March 1, 1840. 

THE PLANTING SEASON. 

COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NUR.*?ERY OF PARSONS 
ft Co., FLUSHING, NEAK NEW- YORK. 

rr^HE pcopnetors desire to call atteution to this extensive esta- 
X blishment, now one of the largest in the union, covering an 
area of over fiAy acres, and compactly planted with every desira- 
hie variety of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 

Tbeir FRUIT TREES, they can recommend as being straight 
and tlirifty ^ of undoubted gcnuiness. which they ensure by close 
personal attention to proiutgating from the most reliable sources 
and from bearing trees ; and also as being, from the well ripened 
state of the wood, peculiarly adapted for removal to higher lati- 
tudes. 

To those who are in need of ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUB:^, they can with confidence recommend their assortment 
as embracing together with the old standard varieties, many new 
species selected personally by the proprietors from the principal 
Horticultural establishments of Europe, whence they are receiv. 
ing constant additions. 

Orders may be addressed to the proprietors, at Fltuhing, New- 
York, and catalogues can be procured on application to them- 
selves, to Parsons ft Lswrence, 19J Pearl-street« or to A. B. Al- 
len, ltj7 Water-st., New- York. 

Plaahiuf , New- York, 9d mo., 7, IMO-lL 



BUFFALO NURSERY AND HORTICULTURAL 

GARDEN. 

THIS nursery was commenced upvrards of t'.venty-five years 
ago, and now contains a very large number of tiie ni«st 
choice and |voved varieties of select fruits : together with a fine 
eolleetion of ornamental Trees, Flowering .Shrubs and Plaiiu. 

Individuals wishing to forward Trees lo the Western Maiea, 
will, perhaps, find it to their advantage to purchase here. Tne 
stock of choice and select Apple Trees (comprising IStOof tlie roost 
noted varieties) is now very large and line. Prices very mo- 
derate. — — 

His descriptive Catalogue, a pamphlet of 40 pages, forwarded 
^patis, to every applicant. Trees packed in superior order, and 
forwarded with dispatch. Orders will receive the mu^t prompt at* 
tention. B. HODGE 

Buffalo, N. Y., March, 1840.— 9t* 




QUINCY HALL AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSB 

AND SEED STORE, 

Over the Market, Botton^ byRUGGLES, NOURSE ^ 
MASON, Manvfacturert^ and Dealers, Wholesalg 
and Retail- 

AT this extensive warehouse is offered to the fannil)g and plant- 
ing public and dealers a collection and an as^)riment of 
farming and planting tools and seeds ada^ited to the wants) ol' the 
different sections of the United States, far exeeedin,*? in kinds, 
quality and amount that of any other s:miinr estabhsiimeiit, mid 
may be called the American Depot and Market lV>r the sole of ag- 
ricultural and horticultural implements and machines from tiie 
best manufucturers in this country and Europe. 

WORCESTER EAGLE PLOW.S. 

In each year 1^49 and l!-43 the Agr.cullnral Society of Rsjiex 
county, Ma-is, offered Premiums lor the best Plows, and instituted 
full investigation and trials which re^u'ied uucli yuur in awurdiiiff 
to RUGGLE.S, NOURrfE ft MASON the highem prein.uin. The 
judging Committee I'ur l>i3, in their pr.nted Kcjiort. «iuy, '* our 
attention was called to the quality of the cu.sting-> on iLc Plows of 
RUGGLE.S ft Co., their^nts/i and durabilittf. Their appearance 
is certainly more perfect itiuii any tiling we iiave elsvwliere seen. 
The process oi Chilling the Point, tiietintire £dge of tne Shar4 
and Flange or Base of the Landaide. give.^ a permanence and du- 
rability to the work tlial render« it of u decidedly superior charac- 
ter," and we think tLere is no hazard in Huymg, tliut li.e value of 
the paru thus made in more tlian doubled by ti.e proccsi." 

The fulloWiiig table sIiomts the number oi' Prem.umd awanlcd 
to competitors comending for the prizes before tiie sevenil d.ffer- 
ent Societies named, and the numbir awarded to those who used 
Plows made by RUGGLLBS, NOUR8E ft MA.soN. 



Nascb of 


SOCIKTY. 


Year. 


No. o( |M-e- 
iihuini offer- 
ed. 


i\u. h.cins. 

■M warded as 

above. 


Essex CO 


uiny, 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
to 
do 
dn 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Mass 


1:J43 
l»<44 
IS45 
lt<43 
l-:i44 
1845 
184U 
\MV 
1H49 
\M:i 
IS44 
ISI5 
1-44 
1>1.5 
1H4 
1*1.5 
1H45 
IS45 
1H5 
1845 
1-^5 


to premiums 

8 do 
11 do 

8 do 

8 do 

8 do 

do 

do 

Co 
14 do 
11 do 

10 do 
do 

11 do 

3 do 
do 

8 do 

4 do 

3 do 

9 do 

4 do 


9p 


II 

5 

5 





9 

9 
19 

7 

8 



7 

3 
7 
3 
3 
3 
9 


reniiums 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 


do 

do 


Middlesex 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


Worcester 
do 


do .... 

do 


do 

do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 
do 


do 

do 


do 
do 


Plymouth 
Bristol 

Ilami)den 
do 


d.» 

do 


do 
d>j 
do 


do 


do 


Berkshire 


do 


do 


BariHiable 


do 


do 


Hertford 
Dutchess 
Windham 


Conn., 

N. Y., 

Vt. 


do 
do 

do 



It is but just to remark that the comiMttition m'os iis much be- 
tween the plow makers as the plowmen, and in most instaiices 
noted, the plow* above named were strongly contested by many 
celebrated plows made in N. England, and that in every case iho 
^rs* Premium was awarded to plowmen wlio performed ibeir 
work with plows made by RUGGLE.-s, NOrRSE ft MA.SO.N. 

The above Plows and other implements from the above named 
establishment may be had at the Agricultural Ware-kouses o( A. B. 
ALLEN, 187 Water-street, New- York ; and E. COMSTOCK ft 
Co. S3 Dean-street, Albany, sole agents for New- York and Alba- 
ny. 

Boston and Worcoter. March 1st, 1840. — It 

AMES' SHOVKt^ AND SPADES, by the dorpn or retail, at 
the Albany Ag. Warehouse. E. ^om :, i'jca & Co. 
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PRINCE'S LlNN£A*r BOTAHIC OARDEH IND 

NURSERUS 

FtMUBf, L. I., luor JVtu-Fork. 

WM. n. PRINCE & Co., oguT for hIb Ibeir unriralltd wl- 
leciiDUaTFruii and OruuncnUil TreM, tc. Tha enliri 

liigmnwlfrBniIhe'liu|<>>1c^c'^1iai!"of bcumif '•^^Dien nvu in 






cir luperior lin uid vi 
d;ly t4:4tcd by Acndinf 



.J'^EJi™' 



■iled Peuii,<an Pwindi, -.„ _ . , . .„, 

•tMug aud luiUtle far imnudiate buring, uxl 10,1100 Prin, S to 
G IMl, ■■»! WW I'vr DwaiA, ft tu qieuDiiills. AJ» FIbdil uid 
ApncuuonPluinorili* hide lizM, lud ■ Juge Mock at Ihe 
Bjkii Applu, CiMrnM, uid Pcnchai, Ibe Lmler verr low by the 
tiuiidred sr UicHOand. 10,000 Qniiicci 3 la 6 fttt. S,aa(l iMn- 
culiin Ooawbertiu, Mtonail. VidoriK and <Hher CurmnB. 

tBrt/uliy H-'tlcd Aireigii varicliei The cillcciiuu oT Rdkb Ii ihr 
liKeH IN iIm Union «iid cnnpciiei TO.DDO Insult nf 1,30(1 vinctin. 
■rabnotiwavsryiHivcltjrlhilcavldbE Hl«cie^ iroin Ico of the 
IwfoM oallecliao* in Europe, iiid ihs pluiu ue much lujter Uiui 
■n u«ull]r »ld. H.OOU Mugnotiu. 3 lo 10 feat; aa,000 E\-er- 
(mil IKHiOCeveiycluauid ajxei 50,000 Hawihorni mid PriTcu 
lor liiMl)[ea i 00,0110 Ivga Dutch Aqwragui, ind KlOO TobulU, 
ViclociB, ud Lairiukiui Rhnbirb. Oi' UrniniFuul Treu, Ihcy 
hfrg ■baralUO.UOO of eycrf cIksi nud iizc, iiicludiiig 10U0 ipleu- 

twoyeuw br Ihe ■uperior liie of iheir irect nud ibrabbery. 
Fricijd Ciulwuei khI lo every putl-puj ipplicdil. 



FRUIT TBEE8. 

X T.e«., vil : Applrw, Piki. Pluiui, Chi 



C.Ac. 

■ panicululj' Im 



ully >olic lied, and nill receire pnmpi «iteiiiioii 
iboM liniiiig or Depot, ftee of eipeiue. 



100 DOZEN CAST STEEL HOES. 

± SleelHoM. highly poli.h«i,.iui El 'sVdillTllBbir.l i^Q^. 

offourorfivediffereiil nuioben iihI pcicm!'^' AIw 'm™™1 oXr 
ktndf ofiieck and eye hoei, Meichanls anil mhen dealiii^ ill 

Albany Ag. WareiiDiae, March 1, ISifl'" 



"aluable fakm and couhtry seat for 

SALE. 

THE >ub»tiher olTen for hIc Ihe Pann on »hich he non- rc- 
iiilea, (ituale in Southwick, Hsmpricn coniiiy, Mua. The 



Hai-eii, ui e»tellein wood mirlnt, eaqraud mpedilinua. The 
buildii'ti >'« ■ maiwciii home, wiih a wiug, the laiicr new. 
making « from of Jo feel. Al» a houie for a teiiuil ; three lar^e 

etTTiafrhoiue. ihedi, ac. Oreal palni have beenlaken in le. 
leaing and culiivaiinj choice fniii, and th*"- i- ■■"— "■> '»■- ■;■-"" 
in full bearing, a great abundance ciT the 



a great abundance ciT the beat rarietiei of apj^es, 
efl, Ac. A pan of the land ia of superior quality, 



TnrilTville, ■ la» manafactBring Tillage, —« » .jni...., 

afford! a ready mnrkel for wood and every kind of pnduce, imiKd 
on ■ farm. Thia ii one of Ihe nvm valuable and deiiiable loca- 
tiona In lh« GDQnIry, not only for farming purpoiies, bui for the 
' ' ' pDrtioii of (he purchase money, if 

LUrfaEH 
MOORE. 



auired.ci 



w pacia. Leiteta of ii 



TUCKESrWbany, QTofR. SHUR^t^FFrsprinrfeld. 
ROUER k MI 



GARDEN SEEDS. 
T^HE inbMriben have now on hand a full itock of choice gar- 
A deii leed^ which can be funuahod to dealen or to gniwen 

lh«chuice»lacjd.tiboliJ in IhiaeoniilrT or Europe. 



any A^l. Waieheuia, So. 



SINCLAIR. Jr. Ic Co., Pioprielora, 

AT Uiia ntaonfaclory it already on hand and for eale— ibo 
Harj'land Stif Stuvprmimg Plam, vairanted the mod perfed 

Corn and Cob Crutktrt, Corn MUU, 

EiuUui Chain and Ltaver Horn Povrtri, 

Thrtthing Mathinti, Corn Sktltm, 

CytindTKol and Common Straw Ctittm. 
AlKtcTcry laricTy of Cultivating and Sod Flowa, CultiTUetl, 
UaiTowa aid Farming Tinligenarally. In luini 

FUldandGardtnSttdM. 
warranted frflah and £nt qualily. 
^y~ ImplemriiE and Seed LaiaEDgnea fanuflhedoad 



1, IMd— Man 



B.*Ca. 



fpHE luhKriben offer for u!p, on very eccommodalJu terns, 
-L the balance of Ihe ihip Shakeipeare^i ^nrgo. Ihe onfy ^J*^ 
importation into thit pon from lehahne. EipeiiraenU in Uu* 



provo it la be at lead 

h on trial hu produced unfavorable reanlB. 

> ""°°""' b'k^X>LLIN3 a Co. 



impcmation. or chan 
■erlan. Supplieaca 



DAVID LAI4DRETH. 



Viailing Comminee of fta 



itniK dull » valuable and 
pan of the miion, a detail of 






of Camelfiaa 
' Tbeaelecli 



lOiugid, lupptytng everr 

.„^,. „ — -liih Mating thai the aWck 

rTerylnrre. and in everyilnge of growth, conaiilinr of FOREST 
>nd ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, 
VINE3, and CREEPERS, wiihacollcction of herbacconaplantai 
FRUIT TREES ofihe beat kindi, and mott healthy conditiooj 
large bed« of .eedling apple., pean, plurtw, 4c.. at itocka for 
ba&ing and graflingi a P""! vegf "!Pe"W "LnSi^s-'J^"' 

" GARDEN SEEDS of the fioMt quality hare been aoatlaed 



^ the i«me family, ihey have eMbWed another nunar] 

apply /mm iSfir frMmdi it rtnrmmHiiUd wUh gnal o^fA 
• ,• Since the dale of the " rcpon " from which the abc 



C?- The NuTL_., .. 
t FULTON, Cataloguee eralii. 
Ftiil^elpbla, Haiuh 1, 18K,— St 



u been gml/k iHlarg 
111 Ihe flier kiiili, and c< 



td by D. LANDRETB 
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NEW.YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
Cautiok. — Bewaae of Countirfeits. 

The only place to find tke genuine Eagle and other 

Plowt manufactured by Rugglee, Nouree Sf Maton^ 

of Wor cuter f ifott., U at the warehouee of the 

SUBSCRIBER, who keeps constantly on hand the best and 
most complete assortment of Agricultnral Implemenu, Field 
Seeds, and Ferulizers to be found hi the oitf. A few of the arti- 
cles he enomerates below, viz : — 

Ptoics.— Cotton, Rice, and Sugar Plows. #9 00 to #4 .60 

Some of these plows are made expressly for light sandy soils, 
others for a loam or stiff clay, which they work in the best man- 
ner. Being mode by natent machinery, they are superior to any- 
thiiig of the kind ever before sold in this market. 

One-horse plovm for the north, with sin||^e and doable mould- 
boards. These last are admirable to work m between the rows of 
root-crops and com, when not orer 3^ feet a|)ait, as they turn the 
furrow both wavs to the crop at once, thus doing doable the work 
of a sioigle moold-board,. #3.00 to f5. 00 

Rice Trenching Plow. This does the same work as the hands, 
perform on a rice plantation with trenching hoes, and equally as 
well, and with five times the rapidity that a negro can wcHrk. 
No rice planter should be without them, M . 00 to #0 .60 

Two ajid four-horse Plows, of different sizes and for all sorts of 
•oil — stoney, sandy, loam or clay ; also for stubble and sward 
land. Some of these have crane-cleyies attached to tbem, thus 
eaabling the off horse, in plowing a wet meadow, to walk on the 
•olid sward, instead of a miry fresh plowed furrow. Others are 
adapted to trench plowing, eaabling the farmer to turn up virgin 
earth in a deep soil. These jdows are atrong enough to grub up 
boshes with their roots, heavy bogs, ftc. They likewise answer 
for partial ditching, $5.00to tao.OO 

Paring Plows for shaving off the torf preparatory to \ ^.c ^^ 
borning, | •«>.«> 

Harrows. A complete assortment of square, triangle, and 
double triaiwle folding harrows, with wrought iron or steel point- 
ed teeth. Tlie last are very superior, $6.00 to $16 00 

Rollers of various kinds, wood, stone, or iron, single or double. 

and to move by hand or horse power, $16 00 to $65 00 

Cultivators, hand or horse, of various patterns,* • 3 00 to 8 00 
Horse Powers. Endless chain, single horse, • • • 85 0(* 

" two-horse, ••• 110 00 

Casuiron single or two-horse, 60 00 to 60 00 

" four-horse, 05 00 

Qrain Threshers, ••-- $95 to $40 Beaters, 90 00 to 95 00 

Thresher with Separators, 35 00 to 50 00 

Clover Mills, 30 00 to 65 00 

Fanning Mills^ 19 00 to 97 00 

Borr Stone Mills, for grinding grain. • • • • 30 00 to 195 00 

Cast-iron Mills, a new and most aomirable in- 

veniioQ. They work either by hand or other 

power, and are well adapted for grinding all 

kinds of grain, except flouring wheat for mar- 
ket, 7001O 95 00 

Com and Cob Cruahen, for grinding cob in the ear, 30 00 to 35 00 

Sugar crushers, 7 50to 90 00 

Paint Mills of various patterns. 7 00 to 17 00 

Com-^hellers and Muskers. Will shell ftom 100 

to 900 bushels of ears per hour, in the best man- 
ner. These work by horse or other power, • • 95 00 to 60 00 
The same worked by hand, made of wood or 

casl-irou, '• 7 00to 10 00 

Vegetable cutters, for slicing up potatoes, beets, 

tunieps, Ac, 8 00 to 19 00 

Straw Cutters. Common hand kind, 3 00 to 8 00 

*' Hovey's, with spiral blades, .•• 10 00 to 30 00 

^* Stevens' do., cut from one inch 

to one and one-fourth inches long 10 00 to 15 00 

Cornstalk Cutters. Thom*s, Sinclair's, ft others, 95 00 to 45 00 

Cotton Gins of various patterns, 95 00 to 150 00 

Ox, Rood, or Dirt Scrapers, 4 50 to 5 00 

Self-acting Cheese Press, a neat and very sapa- 

rior and simple article,. 6 50 

8eed Sowers, various patterns, 9 50 to 5 00 

Horticultural Tool Chests complete, • • #• 18 00 

Wheelbarrows for Gardens, 4 60 

Common do., 9 96 to 3 50 

Tree or bush pullers. $3 to $5 ; garden syringes, $3 to $3 50 ; 
grain cradles. $3 to $3 50 ; sausage stuffere, $4.50 to 5.00 ; lacto- 
meters, $9.50 ; bee-hives, $3 95 ; ox yokes and bows, $9.50 to 
$5.00 ; manure forks, 63 cents to $4.00 ; hay do., 50 cents to $1; 
grain and grass scythes, 75 cents U> $1 .00 ; swindle trees, $1 to 
$3.50 ; hay and straw knives, tl to $9: axes. Collins', Hunts' 
and Simmons', handled $1 to $l 50 ; grubbing hoes, 60 cts. to $1; 
picks, $1 to $9 ; trace chains, 75 cU. to $1 : budding do..$1.13; 
ox chains, American, 19( cts. per lb ; Engliso do., cts.; shovels, 
75 cents to $1 .50 ; Spades, do , do.; tree scr^wrs, 31 to 75 cenu.; 
■chuflling hoes, 95 cents to $1 : chums, various patterns, $9 to $4; 
grafting chisels and saw, handled, $9 : hoes, all nattems, 95 to 63 
cU. : potato hooks, 60 cts to j$1.50 ; do. forks, #1 37 to $9 00 ; 

Sarden reels, 75 cts.; sickles, 37 to 63 cts.; grass shears, $1 95 to 
il .50 ; twig cutters, 50 cts. to $9 ; vine scissors, 63 cts.; pruning 
•bears, $9 ; screw wrench, $1.50 to $9 00 ; sheep shears, 75 cu. 
to $1.96 ; strawberry forks, 37 ets,^ scythe rifles, rakes, various 
patterns and varioos prices ; peat kmves, $1.50 ; ox muzzles, 31 
lo 60 cts. per pair ; ox bowa, 31 to 60 cts.; hatchets, 50 to 75 cts.; 
horse bmuies, hammers, axe-handles, horse rockets, ^ndslones, 
rollers, crank and shafts, flower gatherers, flails, edging knives, 
natlla fif iflMiMi bull rin— . bauar *»***—- bnih liook^. oatamiilar 



brushes, fleams, scoops, ox balls, post spoons, garden trowels, 
spiiining-wheel neads, well wheels, oven mouths, budding knivesi 
pnming do. 

Casungs of all the patterns for New- York and Poekskill plows 
at 3 lo 4 cents per lb. 

Woreeiiier do , 5 to 6 cents per lb. 

Seeds of the various kinds, tor the field only ; such as wheat 
rye, oats, barley, com, beans, peas, and grass seeds, potatoes, 
beets, carrots, and parsneps. No garden seeds are kept. 

Fertilizers, such as guano, poudrette, lime, plaster, bones. 

Agricultural books, a complete assortment. , 

A liberal discount made to dealers. 

A. B. ALLEN, 167 Water-street, N. Y. 

New- York, March, 1, 1846.— It. 

_ - - ■■ -...._ . 

BLACK SEA WHEAT. 

^i'HlS wheat has become justly celebrated in northern New* 
X York, and also in Vermont and Canada, having succeeeded 
admirably daring the last ten years. It has not been found liable 
to rast, and the yield has in many cases much exceeded that of 
winter wheat. Orders for seed at this and also the Italian wheat, 
can be filled at the Albany Ag. Warehouse and Seed Store, 93 
Dean-M. E. COMSTOCK ft Co. 
Feb. 1, 1846. [9] ^^ 

LINN.£AN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERY, 

Lau of WILLIAM PRINCE, dttmud, Flusking, L. /., nmr 

Nne-York. 

THE new proprietors of this ancient and celebrated JV«r««ry, 
known as Princess, and exclusively designated by the above 
title for nearly fifty years, offers for sale a more extensive variety 

of FntTTI AMD OaNAXEMTAL TrSBS, SHBtTBS, VlNKS, PLANTS, 

Ac, than can be found in any other nurMry in the United States, 
and the genuineness of which may be depended upon ; and they 
will unremittingly endeavor to merit the ctn\fi(Uncs and patronagt 
of the public, by integritf and liberality in dealing, and moderolioii 
in charges. 

Deseriptiw Catalogues^ with directions for planting and culture, 
furnished gratis, on posf-iiaui application, and orders promptly exe- 
cuted. WINTER ft Co., Proprietors. 

Flushing, L I., Feb. 1, 1846.— 9t»{9] 

PATENT PREMIUM FAN-MILLS. 

IT. GRANT ft Co., still continue to manufacture the cole* 
• bratedJmproved Patent Fan-Mills, at the old stand, Junction, 
Reus. Co., N. Y. These mills have taken theySrxt vremium at 
the following places: — New-York Stale Fair, at the Institute, 
New-York, the State Fair, at Pennsylvania, and the State Fair at 
Maryland. The subscribers have no hesitation in saying that 
these mills surpass anything of the kind ever offered in market. 
They are the only mill that has ever been produced that will chaff 
and screen wheat perfectly clean in one operation. 

We also manufacture Grain Cradles of the very best quality, 
which have taken the first premium at the New- York State Fair'. 
They are for sale at factory prices, at the following places: — 

A. B. Allen's, 187 Water-st., New-York ; 

D. L. Clawson's, 101 *' " 

E. Comstock ft Co.'s, Albany ; 
H. Warren's, Troy ; and 

Viall ft Warren's, Mechanicsville, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 
All orders thankfully received and ponctually attended to. All 
goods delivered at Trov, N. Y., free of charge. 

1. T. GRANT, ftCo., Junction P. O., Reas. Co., N. Y. 
Feb. i->tf [9] __^ 

"""^ POUDRETTE. 

THE Lodi Manufacturing Company have on hand freshly manu- 
factured poudrette. of Uie first quality, for sale in the city ot 
New- York, at the following prices, viz : 
From one to six barrels, inclusive. $9.00 per barrel. 

delivered 

At 
eight feet of water may ^o^ 
cents per bushel. 

This manure is not only the cheapest and best in use, but also 
is less dangerous to use than some others. Two barrels or eight 
bushels will manure an acre of com. Instructions sent gratU^ 
with pampblet when required, l^etters (post-paid) addressed to 
the Lodi Manufacturing Co., 51 Liberty-st., New- York, enclosing 
the money, will be immediately attended to, or it may be obtained 
by application at the ofiice of the company. Feb. l-'4t [9] 
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THE IMPORTED HORSE CONSTERNATION 

ILL serve a limited number of mares this season at his own 
stables at $90 each. It will be remembered that this horse 
was imported last June, and took the first ^emium at the State 
Fair. He boasu of an illustrious pedigree, is a beaalifnl brown, 
and has splendid action. 

By Confederate, dam by Fipro, her dam by Waxy. Confede- 
rate was bred by Earl Fitzwilliam, got by Comna, by Cervantes, 
by Sir Peter, by High Flyer, by King Herod, by Flying Chlldera 
Figaro, got by Hap Haaard, by Sir Peter, oot of Mias Harvey, by 
Eclipee. See Stud Book. 

The owners of fine mares vrill find it to their Intenat to hara 
them sent eariy to the horse. Mares sent to foal will reeeiva eva- 
ry attention, at the ofdinary prices for keep. C. T. ALBOT. 

Stoker, Oneida Co., Feb. !-«.• [9] 
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PLOWS. 

FOR list of Plows for sale at the ALBANY AG. WARE- 
HOUSE, 23 Dean-st., see Cultivator for Feb . 1840, page 7^2* 
Arricnitural Implements of all kinds, for sale nt thn same place. 
March 1, 1840. E. COMSTOCK & Co. 

"MANHATTAN AGRICULTURAL STORE." 

PLOWS manufaMun-d, and plow csj^tiiigs of nil kinds made to 
order at low pi ices— a general assortment of agricultural ma- 
chines. 

N. B.— Piatt's la'^« Improved Portable Burr ."^tone Mills of the 
rarious sizos for sale. J. PLANT, No. 5 Burling Slip, N. Y. 

FOR SALE. 

SEVERAL pairs of WILD TUB KIES,— some of which were 
bred Ia.<)t season from females caught wild in Canada, and a 
male of wild stock sent from Peniiiiylvanin ; and some sent direct 
from Illinois, in the fall of 1844. Price, ^t-e to six doUars per 
pair. They arc well domeslicated. Those who have tried a cnws 
of the wild wiih the domestic turkey, invariably speak of it as of 
^at value— the crossbred stock being much m«»re hardy, grow- 
ing to greater size, and requiring \cm cnre and attention than thf 
common variety. Inquire at the CULTIVATOR OFFICE. 
March 1, 1S46. [2J 

BURRALL*S CORN SHELLER. 

THE subscribers arc now fully supplied with this valnable Shel- 
ler so as to be in readiness hereafter to fill orders for any 
number, wiihout delay. A further trial during the last month has 
fully establislicti the superiority of this over all other Shellers for 
band power. For description, engraving^ &c., see Cultivator for 
February, page 60. Retail price $10. with a liberal discount at 
wholesale. E. COMSTOCK & Co. 

Albany Agrl. Warehouse. 
Mareh Ux. ]84fi. 

"MANHATTAN AGRICULTURAL STORE." 
/. PLANT y No. 5 Burling Slip, New-York City. 

ORDERS for the ggnuint " Warren Patent (latest) Improved 
Horse Powers and Threshers," promptly attended to by the 
•da proprietor, (J. Plant.) viz: — 

One Horse Power alone— price, #40 00 

•Two *' " " *' 60 00 

Four " »' " ** 75.00 

One, two, and four horse Threshers— price, tSO^ #!KSj and #30. 
Liberal discount to dealers. 



SUPERIOR SEED POTATOES. 

EARLY JUNE, raised by Prof. Hall, near this city. The bed 
early variety known. Pral{/ie blues, a new variety, of ex- 
cellent quality for late keeping, very productive and hardy, ool 
liable to blight or rust. They were produced from the seed or po- 
tato ball in Massachusetis a few years since. CarUra — a very so- 
perior variety for the table. B. COMSTOCK ft Co., 

March 1. 23 Dean-street. 

ASPARAGUS ROOTS, two years old and oT yery tfarilly 
growth, for sale by ISAAC ROOSEVELT, 

March, 1846.— 2L Pelham, Westchester Co., N. Y. 

HUSSEY'S REAPING MACHINES. 

WILL be delivered in Baltimore, Md., and Auburn, N. Y.| at 
100 dollars. They will be made of the best materials, and 
will embrace all the late improvements. The public prints aUwiid 
with Its recommendations— oil of which the reaper is warrauted by 
the sabscriber to fulfil. 

Hossey's Com and Cob Crusher, lately improved, is warranted by 
the subscriber to excel on thorough trial, any in use. Price from 
35 to 35 dollans. In ordering the above machines, itleaie address Iba 
subscriber in Baltimore. OBED HUSSEY. 

Baltimore, Dec 1— 4l» ^^^^^ 

GEDDES' HARROW. 
A RRAN CEMENTS have been mode for a constant supply of 
t\. these useful and superior Harrows, so that we can herea/ter 
receive orders for them ot the same prices they are sold for by the 
manufacturer. Thev will be well .v.ade, both as to durability and 
finish, and are considered a very superior article. The State Ag. 
Society awarded a silver meduf for the invention. For an engraiT. 
mg, and full description, from the pen of Mr. Geddes. see CuitiTa- 
tor, 1844, p. 16 A sample may be seen any time at our Ag. Ware- 
house, 23 Dcaii-st. Albany, where a full supply will al><o soon be 
received. E. COM.^TOCK ft Ca. 

DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber (not having sufiicient use for him,) offers for 
Side Lis imported, thorough bred Durham Bull, ** Prince Al- 
bert, »' 

He is five years old— a roanj of medium size —quiet \n temper, 
nnd easily managed. For a portrait and description of this bull, see 
ilie August number of the Cutiivaior, and for his pedigree see the 
Brhi.fh Herd I3ook, vol. iv., page 3S2. Illk sire was tlie celebrated 
hull. *• Sir Tliomas Fairfax." 

If not previously sold, he will be will be ofiered for sale at tbc 
next show iif ihJ» iNew-York State Agricultural Society. 

liCiier-* on the subject mny be addressed to the suliecriber al 
Red Hook, DuicheSf* county, N. V., where the hull ran be seen 

Jim. 1, 1840— If ROBERT DONALDSON. 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 

By Ezra WkU^nan, Jr., 55 Light'itreetf BaltimarM. 

'PHE proprietor of this establishment is the sole agent in Balti- 

L more and vicinity, fur the sale of the following new and valiin. 

hie improvements, viz : 

Whitman's improved Rail-way Horse-Power and Threshing 
chine, which threshes and cleans the grain at one operation. 

I»n>uiy RUil Mears' Centre Draft Pliw. 

" Hovey's Premium Straw Cutler. 

I. T. Grant ft Co.'s Premium Fan-Mill. 

Douglass' Premium Pomps, which are so constructed as to 
vent freezing in the coldest of weather. 

Rorrerrt' Mill, for cutting and grinding corn stalks. 

Toire her wiih a general us.sorimfiii of the latest ami roost 
ed agricultural implements, constantly on hand, and niruiufitctured 
lo onter. EZRA WHITMAN. 

Baltimore, Nov. 14, 1945. 

FARM FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber offers flKsale the farm upon which he now r»> 
sides, situate in the village of Aubuni, iu the county of'Cayo- 
ga, and containing 100| acres. 

This farm lies upon the south side of Genesee-st., (Aubtim,) 
and is well known as having been the residence of Hon. Na- 
thaniel Garrow, deceased, for many years. 

The buildings, fences, and other erections thereon, are ample, 
and in good repair. The soil will vie with that of any other in 
western New- York, for fertility, variety, and earliness of vegeta- 
tion. Great attention has been paid to the selection and cultiTa- 
tion of choice fruits, and there is now upon the farm tn full bear- 
ing, the choicest varieties of apples, pears, cherries, peacbea, 
plums, grapes, ftc, in great abundance. 

The farm is well watered by durable springs. 

The location is a most desirable one, it being within a few 
minutes Mralk of the business part of the village— the clivrehea, 
post-office, and railroad depot. The Female Seminary is alao 
within a few rods of the dwelling house. 

A credit will be ^iven, if desired, for a large portion of dm 
purchase money tor a term of years, upon payment of interert 
annually. Possession given in the spring it required. ESii* 
quiries may be made of the subscriber upon the premisea, of 
LvTuxR Tucxxn, Esq., Editor Cultivator, AllmiiT. or of Datd 
WRroHT, Esq., Auburn JOHN RBMBR. 

Auburn, Feb. 1, 1846.— if [8J . 
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TEHICLBB OF OESHAnY. 

GloHD, 1B4S. 

Mk. TircKsa — I proeoed lo redcfm mj promiH cod- 
earning Ihe rehiclM in tbli put o( Oernuar- 

The SilvBgon, of Diligancs, the letler uul paper Pott, 
the Fuallien wtpm, or omnibu*, the (rei^ht wagons, 
the fum wagcHii auil euta, the buram, ud Iha car- 
ria^M, diOtor tearcely mors from each other than rrom 
eorreepondiae Tebicle* with a* — in ncttrlj all of which 
■aturalljr enouBb, it nuj be thought, the mperiority ii 

BTery moniioK at eight o'clock, the walli of oil thi 
ediflcn on Selteri-berg* are maJe to echo the meiiy 
notea of tba trumpet blot* d by the drirer of a huge ob- 
long, high two roomed, oil-clolb covered ettabliahment, 
called the Eilwagon. The driver ii in a kind of uni- 
fonn, a* indeeil ii every mux holding any lUtlon eon- 
MCted with the govemmiinl. Hi i bat ha* a lillle 
eoekade and a gay criped ribbon around. The button* 
Of fail eoat with the form of a trumpet, and from hii 
■•ck, under one arm, ii tuipended the coiled inalrU' 
meat, from which, with the aid of one or two valvei, 
he aieceed* in playing a itirring air, much like that of 
■ bugle. In an aparlnienl immediately below him, b 
nUed the director and two paaungen, who look out 
both foriranl and on either tide. Behiod thii apartment 
ia another, containing tiz teaUi, from which only a win- 
dow in each door can be eqjoyed. All the leati are 
aatabared and taken in tha order of payment, at I think 
I pnriooaly laaitioned. Tha two middle onet are fiir- 
■t*«l with euibiooa and tupporta for Ihe head. Be- 
Wnd Ihoe lix aeata » Ibe room for baggage. It doet 
not, bowtver, aoniain in many inalanaet, the half, moit 
■fit bohig placed on lop, and bound down under oil- 
■loUi eoveiB. Cluldran under a eeitain age are ei- 
ahuledfromtbii conveyance, and under nocircunulancce 
MO ■ gtaatei number (ban eight lake placet. Four 
home, tecBTsd by rope ingt, draw thi* pondcroiv 
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coach, at a rate, ai I have already atated, I 
about fix milet per hoar. 

The Rothchildt and Bethmani, of Frankibrt, have 
ettablithed a letter pott between Hambnrg, of NoHhsm 
Germany, and Baile, in Switzerland, that exceeds by 
much, in the rapldily of Itt movementii, any other con- 
veyance here. The letter bag it carried in a ipringle*, 
narrow, light, teatlen, Iwo-wbeeled cart. The driver 
till upon Ihe bag, and In Ihit comfbrlleit way, drlvet 
hit one horae through hit Mage, at a rate, I judge, frola 
what I have Ken, of tome eight or ten milei an hoar. 

Of all the vebiclei for tnnaporl, none made np«n 
me at Artt, to deep an Imprenion, at Ihe ft«ig1il 
wagoni. They are of variout titet, and Ihe leaat are 
enonnoui. Ai Oieaeen ii tltuated upon the main male 
Ihim all thetonthem valley of Ihe Rhine through Frank- 
Ibrt to Hamburg, a great number neceaaaHIy paai here. 
I think I am tafe En tuppoaiag II not leM than twenly 
daily. Of one of Ihe largeat, drawn b; ilx boreei, I 
eitimated, from what I could learn fhim the driver, that 
with wagon and freight, he had between aix and seven 
torn. The hoiiei walk at well down at np the mode- 
rate incllnalioQi of the McAdim road, and the driver, 
iccompsaiei Ihem on fool — ^)priElng 
aidenti atong the road, of hit presence 
by cracking hie great whip. To prevent too rapid mo- 
tion down hill, a break, oonaiating of acantling, ii 
preaaed by a long tcrew upon Ihe tire of the two hind 
wheela. Thii tcrew it a almple contrivance conneotMl 
with Ihe iKlelree, and worked by a long baadle like an 
augur. Under the centre of the load it a long thallow 
bailiet laden with provender, and a aiil of appajatm 
fur tarring, mending, lu>., — all of which awingtat an ele- 
vation of tome lix inchei tKim the gnmnd. Thitcan be 
conceived when il la recollected that all the roadt are 
McAdamiied. A taleguard againtt rati it prorided Id 
the taw taxing the freight wagoni. The tax itinvene- 
]y proportioned to the brMdth of Ihe tire. Above, the 
wagon II thatched, and tome of Ibem are not leai than 
■eventeen feel high in the middle. 

All Ihe okl private carriagei, remind me of that of 
Napoleun, now eihlbitwl at Madame Tounaud-i, in Lon- 
don. They teem lo have been made for wai^-eapablc 
of being abut entirrfy up — broad and itrong. The 
modem carriage! aremaay of them flneqieoimena ofthe 
art — end aeveral, Ihe property of Dnket, Princrs, and 
some mdeflned dlgnltariea, would compare with the 
beat I have teen either ia England or America. 

Baggiei are not quite unknown, hot compared with 

Other earriagea are teaioaly one per cent. In Frank- 

ftirt there are more. 

The ordinary (arm wagoot arc wrete h e d ly e o ualru et- 

I, having, with good length of azletree, a narrow bol- 

m, leu In width by mora Uian ooe half, than Ihe 

ngth of the axletraa. Some of them, meh at are aaad 

for large lo«dt, have a prorltlonfiirtappotting the rack, 

or upper part of the Tehiele, which acoompaniet all or 

nearly alt of the freight wagrat. It it a nrtieal lod 

from the extremity of the axle upwarda. 

There are many modifloationt of tbote Uidi te Mn- 

meratad, which I can acarcely point oat in toob a letter 

Ihit, and yet I have alluded to th« moat prtmlnantof 
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not so fleet, less commodtous, and much less expensive. 
It evades a government law given to protect the eil wagon 
establishment, by running separate horses and wagons, 
from each succeeding station. The farm wagons are 
for one ox or two oxen — high or low, as the wants of 
the owner may be. When converted into travelling wa 
gons, seats are suspended from the rack by cords, which 
contribute not inconsiderably to lessen the effect of 
the irregularities of the way. 

Last of all, there are two classes of vehicles, yes, 
three, which if neglected, would give no faithful picture 
of Giessen or Hesse Darmstadt — the wheelbarrows, the 
baskets and tubs, aud the panniers and bags. The latter > 
are the exclusive possession of the donkey-drivers. 
The baskets and the tubs are employed in the transport 
of almost every thing^water, coal, wood, vegetables 
from the garden,, hay, &c., &c. They are carried on 
the head, and almost exclusively by females. 

Wheelbarrows are most of them upon one model. 
£zceptions are in the additions which sometimes are 
employed to bring dog-power into requisition; and this 
is by no means in a few instances. It is quite amusing 
to see the faithful little, animals leading the way and 
trailing the burthen, while the owners bearing up the 
handles and walking easily along, would look much 
better with the whole freight in charge. 

In looking at the whole system of transport here, 
nothing impresses me more forcibly than the extreme 
contrast. The gentleman and peasant, the young lady ' 
of the town and the peasant girl, in suits of apparel as 
different as those of the sexes, I had almost said, are 
yet not more contrasted than dogs, horses, cattle, wagons, 
and carriages. Here is the result of an effort to engraft 
the characteristics of modern progress upon feudal re- 
pose-— a field for study, to which I would glaiUy devote 
a measure of time. Yours truly, 

£. N. HoRsroRD. 



MORGAN HORSES. 



Luther Tucker, Esq. — In my letter, published in 
your January number, I stated that there were but four 
of the old Justin Morgan horse-s colts which were 
kept as stallions. All of these I have often seen, and I 
now propose to give you my views of the principal 
points of difference between them, and of their relative 
qualities and merits as stock horses. 

The Morgan Revenge was foaled in Claremont, N. 
H. His dam, then owned by one of the Goss family, 
was a middle sized white mare of no particular blood 
His color was dark bay and his general form waa simi- 
lar to the othen. He had less action than the Wood- 
bury or Sherman, more nearly resembling in that re- 
spect the Bulrush, from whom he differed however, in 
having a shorter gait. He was about 14| hands high, 
and weighed about 1000. He stood nearly all his life 
in New Hampshire. His colts were generally dark bay 
or chestnut, and were less celebrated than those of either 
of the other horses. 

The Sherman Morgan was raised by James Sherman, 
of Lyndon, Y t. His dam was a chestnut colored mare, 
of rather light bone, said to be of English blood, and 
long owned by Nicholas Brown, of Providence, R. I. 
His color was a bright chestnut, with a very hoUow 
back, heavier chested than the Revenge, with a straight 
lean head, and rather small eye, hairy legs, with good 
bone and muscle, and great courage and action. He 
was about 13^ handshigh, and weighed about 950 to 975. 
In his young days he was kept in the vicinity of Lyn- 
don and Dansville, Yt. After he was bought by Mr. 
Bellows, of Lancaster, N. H., he stood one season, 1831, 
at Col. Jaqnes' Ten Hills Farm, and for the residue of 
his life was principally kept at Durham, Dover, and 
other places in the eastern part of New Hampshire. 
His stock was generally excellent, and their color was 
most usually bay, chestnut, or sorrel. I believe there 
are now but three stallions in. Yermout sired by him. 

The Morgan Bulrush was raised by Mr. Gifford, of 
Tnnbridge, Yt., from a thick heavy dark bay and rather 
lazy mare, and was Ibaled in 1816. His general appear 



ance, shape, and form, correspond vrith those of the 
Revenge, but with a heavier chesty long-er g^it, and 
more hollow back; in this last respect, more nearly 
resembling the Sherman Horse. His legs quite hairy, 
height about 14 hands, and weight about 1000. His 
style of motion not so good as that of either of the 
others, but none of them excelletl him in endorance. 
His colts have been almost invariably dark bays, and 
have generally inherited his peculiar qualities. Many 
of them have proved very fast, and they have usually 
made very valuable road horses, thoug-h on the average 
smaller than the stock of either of the others. There 
are at this time more stallions of his stock than of 
all the others put together. 

The Woodbury or Burbank Morgan was foaled in 
Tunbrldge Yt, also in 1316, from a bay mare said to 
weigh about 1000, a smart good driver, and then owned 
by a Mr. White. He was of a bright chestnut color, 
about 14i hands high, weighed from 1000 to 1025, with 
a heavy and finely curled mane and tail, hairy legs, a 
large prominent eye, and very broad between the eyes; 
heavier quartered, and deeper flanked, with less of the 
sway back than either of the others. In other particu- 
lars very similar to them. He was full of nerve and 
action, and fine courage, was a favorite i>ai'ade horsie, 
and constantly seen in the muster field, and his gait in 
harness was not surpassed by either of the others. The 
color of his stock was most usually bay and chestnut. 
With the exception of one season in New Hampshire, 
and one or two of the last years of his life in Keesville, 
Alabama, where he died, he was kept nearly all the 
rest of his life in Yermont, and I am of the opiaioa 
that it is his branch of the Morgan stock which has 
mainly contributed to* establish the very extensive repu- 
tation and celebrity which the Yermont Morgan horses 
have so justly obtained. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that notwithstanding 
the great diversity of mares through which they have 
been propagated, the Justin Morgan horse has been 
able so clearly to impress upon his descendants to the 
fourth and fifth generation, his own peculiar and valua- 
ble characteristics, and it can hardly Ikil to carry to the 
minds of those familiar with such subjects the strongest 
conviction of his thorough bred origin. 

It can scarcely be necessary to add that many animals 
are offered for sale and palmeil off upon the unsuspecting 
as Morgan horses, which have not a particle of genuine 
Morgan blood flowing in their veins. 

Fredekick a. Wier. 

Walpole, N. H., Feb. 20, 1846. 



DEVON CATTLE. 



L. Tucker, Esq. — A very erroneous idea exists 
among many as to the peculiar characteristics of the 
Devon cattle, and my object in this communication is, 
if possible, to correct these errors. I believe it is gene- 
rally conceded that there is not their superior in any of 
the other improved breeds of cattle, for the road or 
field ; but the general complaint is that they are diminu- 
tive in size, and inferior in their milking qualifications— 
these two, in particular, are the fi^se notions which I wish 
to eradicate. I do not wish however, to be understood 
that I consider them as large as some other breeds; but 
on the other hand do contend that they are sufllciently 
large for any purpose required by the farmer in this 
country— and in fact, we think that with a given amount 
of keeping, they will produce more value of meat than 
any other breed that we are conversant with. 

Perhaps it would not be improper here to state a 
circumstance that tends in some degree to substantiate 
this assertion. 

On or about the 30th of March last, we had two 
Devon calves dropped, which we put with one cow, 
and they ran with her until the first of November. 
They were then taken from her and put with a conside- 
rable number of cattie, and feil pumpkins moderately 
twice a day until the middle of December, and were 
then fed a peck and a half of potatoes each, per day, 
until the 21st of January, when they were kiUed, and 
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'weigrhed as follows:— One 460 lbs., the other, 509 lbs. 
malcing the aflrgregate weight of the two calves, 969 
pounds. 

I wo lid also state that the «ow did not eat grain of 
any kind, nor any thing but hay and grass after the 
calves were pat with her, with the exception of a few 
pumpkins a short time before the calves were taken 
from her. They are a kind of cattle that mature at an 
eau'ly age, are often ready for the shambles at two years 
old, and as heavy as our other breeds are at three, with 
the same keeping; a circumstance which we think of 
no small consequence to the fiurmer; fbr if he can pre- 
pare his cattle for market one year sooner by having a 
different breed, is it not certainly wise that such breed 
should be chosen? Another advantage to many fitfmers, 
in this breed of cattle, is, that they will subsist on coarse 
Cddder, and look well, where, in fact, others would die. 
As to their milking qualities, we are aware that they 
do not produce so great a quantity as others, but are 
perfectly satisfied that it is more than made up by the 
superior quality, as tested by the lactometer, and other 
means. We have in our possession a fhU -blood North 
Devon cow, that is now 16 years old, a descendant of 
the highly esteemed herd of Mr. Patterson, of Balti- 
more, and which, when well fitted, would not weigh 
over 600 lbs., that we will venture any reasonable sum 
can be made to yield 260 lbs. of butter in one year> and 
have a calf in the time. 

Our practice is to let our Devon heifers have calves 
at two years old, believing that they are as suitable Ibr 
breeiling at this age as most other breeds are at three, 
but should be well kept. 

I do not eulogise this breed for the sake of personal 
gain, by disposing of stock at a high rate for breeding, 
as we have none, nor do we expect to have any for this 
purpose. We dispose of them to the drovers or batchers, 
at an early age. But our object is to see them widely 
disseminated through the country, and it is our candid 
opinion that there is no one breed which comprises so 
many valuable qualities. I would recommend to all 
those farmers who do not feel suAciently able to pur- 
chase an entire stock for breeding, to select a few of 
their best cows, and cross with a Devon bull, and by 
thus continuing, in a few years will have a fine stock, 
with nearly All the beautiful characteristics of this pro- 
fitable breed of cattle. • 

But how often is it the ease that when some fiumer 
has been to the expense of purchasing a superior bull, 
many of his neighbors will use an inferior animal, be- 
cause it comes a few cents cheaper. Such men seldom 
have good stock, and never have an agricultural paper, 
unless it is a borroioed one. To such I would say, 
abandon this penurious principle, raise good stock, and 
take at least one agricultural paper. This is one part of 
the way to become ** wealthy and wise." 

Unadilla, N, Y., Jan, 27, 1846. 8. O. Cone. 



man or team, all the manure, seeds, ashes, plaster, &e., to 
each number or lot, and on the opposite page give credit 
for all that it produces. The first of January I strike the 
balance. In this way I feel that I am doing no more 
than justice to each lot to add the improvement. 
Berlin, Ct., Feb. 21, 1846. F. Rots. 
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KEEPING FARM ACCOUNTS. 



LUTHRB TvcKEK, Es^. — ^Your Correspondent, £. Y. 
W. Dox, in the January number, p. 20, in giving « an 
outline of the way in which he keeps his fium accounts," 
has atlopted a very common, and I think, an erroneous 
practice. He makes no charge for team work, in draw- 
faig manure or plowing. I see no reason why each 
number or lot should not be charged every item, as par- 
tleolarly as he would if he were plowing, drawing, or 
fumitking manure for his neighbor. I have noticed 
several reports of Farm Viewing Committees, and I see 
that they have pursued a similar course. They make 
the farm debtor to labor by man and team, seeds, &c., 
leaving out the manure. And credit it with all the pro- 
duce, including work done off the ferm, and then add 
from one to five per cent, for improvements. If they 
give the ferm credit for 200 bushels of com and im- 
provements, why not charge it with the manure, which 
is quite an item in making the com and improvements. 

The course that I have pursued is'the same, in num- 
bering each lot, as E. V. W. Dox recommends. But I 
ehaige on one page of my Farm Book all the labor by 



APROPOS OF FARMERS. 

I know a fanner who has but fifteen acres of land, 
off of which he supports his family — ^he continues to 
get 40 bushels wheat from an acre, and from 50 to 70 
bushels of Indian com, besides com-fodder in abun- 
ilance; instead of impoverishing his land by these 
heavy crops, such is his economy in saving, making, 
and applying his manures, that his &rm grows richer. 
This former applies his knowledge of figures to his 
own calling. He says he cannot afford to grow half a 
crop, as the deterioration in fences, and the interest of 
money on the land is the same, crop or a half-crop. It 
is needless to say that this man takes two agricultural 
papers. 

I know another farmer who has 78 acres of land, a 
fine calcareous clay loam, ameliorated by quartz and 
limestone pebbles, with a sprinkling of small boulders. 
He barely subsists his fiimily, in a very jyrimitwe way, 
on the avails of his 78 acres. His com-neld is plowed, 
or rather half plowed, late in the spring, the weeds run 
a race with the late planted com, until late in June, 
when the hoe and the plow give the stunted plants the 
end of the race. Now comes a drouth, the Already 
enfeebled plants have no organic power to make the 
extra heat available; hence they are pinched by that 
very influence which gives ftnition to the well -tended 
and early-planted field. But the drouth has at least 
served this man with an excuse fo^ his short crop of 
Indian com; thus saving his pride at the expense of 
his pocket. His wheat ikllow is a little tietter ma- 
naged than his com-field, but his crop is always ibul, 
sometimes short, and the grains are generally shranken. 
To bring the year about without ranning into debt, this 
man pinches his family in the ordinary comforts of 
civilization; go to his house in a winter's day, ten to 
one he is asleiip on his bed, or sitting cosily by the fire. 
Ask him to subscribe for an agricultural paper, and he 
is no longer cosy; all the Ooth and YandsJ in him is 
aroused. « I want no book to teach me how to farm. 
Look at my neighbor Progress, he is a book former. 
What use are his Durhams, and Berkshires, and all his big 
crops 7 He spends it all ; it only makes his fomily proud ; 
how mad it makes me to see his children sent by here 
every day to the village school." I do not retort upon 
this man the foct, that his district school cannot be re- 
spectably sustaincil, tiecause the district contains too 
many such men as himself. I let him alone in his glo- 
ry. I assail no man, who, like the hedgehog, is armed 
at all points. 

I know another former, a mild, quiet German, who 
seems instinctively to have that German love of the 
beautiftil and trae, which is only an acquired taste with 
us restless Americans. While we strain after the ulti- 
mate good, they quietly improve that which is within 
their reach. This man's form gives an earnest of the 
industry and good sense of its proprietor. Not a thistle, 
not a brier, no alder bound fences; all is neat, clean, 
and arable. The house rather plain ; if it displays no 
taste, neither is it like too many of our fine farm houses, 
— a caricature on all orders, and good taste to boot. 
The bam is large, well ventilated, with painted blinds; 
the fences permanent and strong; what is lacking about 
these premises in ornament, is amply made up in neat- 
ness, and the appearance of positive comfort. This man 
modestly says, '* Ich can night gutk Engliek lezeh.'^ 
Still he takes the papers, and the well thumbed leaves 
of bis last year's Cultivator, show that its contents have 
been understandingly read by him. 

I know another former, a gentleman, a scholar, and 
a christian, so for as the foshionable modification of 
Christianity will admit. He complains that he cannot 
farm by book, because his hired men object to the 
drudgery of Uie prescrit»ed preparations. Ho soeaka 
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tvri'etohis horses, where he ernidesceadt to 9pmk 
ooce to his men. Tet^ strange to tay, he bOMta of tke 
cleverness of his horses, while he cotnpIaiM ci the 
intractability of hii mentf 

I know yet another farmer, a book fiu-mer if you 
please, a new beginner, but an enthusiaat in his oalling. 
He soon found that he could do nothing by way at im- 
provement, without awakening in the mind of his head 
man, or factotum, an enthusiasm akin to his own. This 
man at first demurred to hauling swamp muck Into the 
barn yard, lest it should spoil the manure. Now he has 
become an ardent student in veg^etable economy, and in 
the philosophy of vegetable growth and nutrition, as it 
is taught in the agricultural papers of the day. Here is 
at least one laboring man, exalted ttom the character of 
a mercenary drudge, to be a respectable co-worker 
with the chemist in his laboratory, and on a grander 
scale. S* W. . 

Waterloo, Feb. 7, 1846. 



REPORT ON FIELD CROPS, 
By thB Commiitu qf the Addiion Co, Jg. Soiietyj Vt. 

Luther Tucker, Esq. — Sir: I send you a concise 
report of the Committee on Crops for this county, made 
at our annual meeting, Jan. 28, 1846. It is proper to 
remark that the drouth has been more severe in this 
county than was ever known in any previous year. 
Crops requiring a deep root have come in very light, at 
best, and numy have entirely failed. It is estimated 
that the yield of hay is about two-thirds of an average 
crop. Com, not more than half. Potatoes, half, with 
the exception of some few instances where the soil was 
more favorable in a dry year. Peas and buckwheat, 
one third. AU the tumep crops have failed entirely, or 
so much so that no claims for premiums have been pre- 
sented. 

Wheat, both winter and spring varieties, and oats, 
have endured the drouth better than any other, espe- 
eially the Black Sea, which is a spring variety and very 
hardy. This wheat is a more sure crop with us than 
any other, and will do well on a great variety of differ- 
ent locations and soils without rust. 

Claims presented fur Society's premium marked with a 
star, were not received in season to entitle them to tlie 
s, according to the bye-laws. 

WiiUer Wheat f <m4 ucre- 

1. Rev. Dana Lamb, Bridpoit, 63^ bushels, $6. 

2. Jonas Hemingway, Bridport, 'ii\ bushels— $3. 
*Alanson Pendleton, Whiting, 55 bushels. 
Average product of three acres, 45| bushels. 

Spring Wheat f one acre» 

1. Allen Smith, Addison, 51} bushels— 98. 

2. Stephen Holland, Panton, 33 bu. 16 lbs. 

3. Jonas Hemingway, 33 bu. — $3. 
Dr. Wm. Bass, Middlebury, 31} bu. 
•A. Smith, Addison, 50} bu. 
Average of the five acres, 40 bushels. 

Indian Com, one acre* 

1. Jonas Hemingway, 98 bu^^-$8. 

2. John Grovner, Bridport, 87 bu.— $6. 

3. Geo. Spencer, Panton, 62} bu. — $4. 
•Solomon Allen, Panton, 87} bu. 
Average of the four acres, 84 bu. 

Oatey two aeree. 

1. Reuben Sampson, Cornwall, 162 bu.— ^. 

2. Charles Howe, Bridport, 131 bu.— $2. 
Average of the fCHir aore? , 73 ba. 

Peae — one acre* 

1. John Orovner, 33| bu. — $3. 

2. Harris Bingham, ComwaU, 26} bii.— $1. 
•Motes Hamilton, Bridport, 36 bu. 
Average of the three aeres, 32 bn. 

Beane-^half an acre^ 
1. George fi^ener, 18} bu. $1, gratuity, 

Potatoea — one acre, 

1. James T. Lane, Cornwall, 386 bu.— 16. 

2. John Grovner, 276 bu. 



• Harris Bingham, 370 ba. 

* OHrer Rusaril^ Shoc«h«m» 
Average, 343 bushels per acre. 

S^ar Beet*' ^ f uarier aer$» 
Rev. Dana Lamb» at the nt« of 25 | tone per 
gratuity, $1. 

Carrote, qtmrier qfem acre* 

1. Job Lane, Oomwall, 416 bn.— 43. 

2. Q. C. Rich, Shoroham, 283 bo.— ^ 
Average per acre, 1396 bu. 

Mr. Lamb raises winter wheat after com and pota- 
toes | sows in September three bosheU of seed to the 
acre. Thinks thick sowing on good ground prevents 
lateral shoots from springing up, which do not ofltca 
fill well, and prevents the main stalks from filling 
as well as they would if the whole ripened off at the 
same time. Lateral stalks are later in their growth, 
and do not ripen as early as the main ones. Mr. 
L. thinks bis orop here reported has exhibited abun- 
dant proof of his views as here expressed; inasmach 
as a piart of his field was so dry at the time he sowed 
it that half the seed perishedy and never eame up. 
Here the lateral shoots sprung up, and ripened off 
several days later than the main branches; whereupon 
it was found that the yi^d upon this pan of the field 
was much less than it was where all the heads grew on 
main stalks. 

Remarke by tke Committee, — ^Mr. Lamb has here 
thrown out some valuable hints, and the committee 
cheerftilly recommends experiments directed to this 
point. It is believed that lateral stalks in wheat do 
not usually fill with grain as well as the main stalk, on 
account of the pollen being sheil from the latter before 
the former are forward enough to receive the best in- 
fluence from the farina or pollen which is scattered 
upon the heads and lost upon the laterals of imma- 
ture growth by those of the main stalk, so as to produce 
imperfect fertilization in both. It is probably »> with 
all kinds of grain whose blossoms do not yield a suffi- 
cient quantity of honey to attract the notice of the 
honey-bee, and other insects, lovers of honey, so as to 
transmit the pollen oh their legs fh>m the male to the 
female blossoms, and thus produce pregnancy. It is a 
well known feet, that wheat standing very thin and 
scattered, though the heads are large and long, never 
fills well. Lateral stalks in all kinds of grain where 
the wind is the only agent to transmit and mingle the 
pollen, are more liable to fail in perfecting seed; but 
where honey is yielded in abundance, as in buckwheat. 
Lateral branches yield well when the season la fa- 
vorable. So with fruit trees and shrubs. The honey- 
bee, wasp, and other insects, (lovers of honey,) being 
attracted by the sweet nectar, perhaps inadvertantly, 
though providentially, transmit the pollen on their legs 
and bodies from the male to the female blossoms, thus 
supplying a deficiency in nature^s department, when the 
wind stands too long in one direction. It is believed 
this doctrine is well established among the gro^^er* of 
vegetables and fruits in green houses, where the wind 
and insects are excluded. It is found even, that there 
are some shrubs that never can yield fimit withonf the 
agency of insects, for instance the barberry. T%e 
blossom is so peculiarly constructed that the wind has 
no efficiency, hence the agency of insects as the only 
means by which the necessary stimulous can be con* 
veyed to the base of the filiament, so as to prodaee 
froBtification, and ensure fhiit. 

Allen Smith, Esq., raises spring wheat alter eon, 
potatoes, or oats; plows in the £all; sows otte and a 
half bushels of seed to the acre in the spring, without 
ntanure, and harrows welL Soil, black muck, elar sub- 
soil. 

The committee regret that the claimants for pre- 
miums on corn are not more definite in their speeiflea- 
tions. Thick planting answers only on strong land, 
rows north and south, wide enough for horse and culti- 
vator to pass, and take in the sun. This appears to be 
the practice of Messrs Hemingway, Allen, Pendleton, 
Grovner and Spencer. Dr. Bass, and others, at the same 
time, plant as near the other vny as the strength of the 
land will warrant, undent up before frost, and Btnok« 
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Hr. HsrrU Bingbaiq i*iita polkloea kller wheat) nia- 
nana llgblly with coum ilnw ituoc from lh« barn- 
jMTli plow* ID the ipring, plaata eatlj, hoe* twice; 
luei a oonipoU inula of aqual parta of phuter, lime, 
bouM-Klhei, uxl mil appliea ■ table ■poourul of the 
oompott on each bill at firat boeiag. Thiacompoat, he 
•aya, Invigoratei aoil itren^ena the atalk, aiila ' 
alabnntia; the aap, which greatly facilitalra the t 
tation of the ammoDia cauaed by fermenlatioQ in the 

By Comtnitltf It ia believed that tbii ia a valuable 
eipenment. We have tried the aame the paat aeaaon 
with perfect aucceia, with the aililitlon of lowing onf 
and a half biuheli of aolt to the acre, broailcoat over the 
field when the weather came in hot about the 30tb of 
July. Bait it cooling to the loil, anil atimuUling to the 
plaata, and thia givtm health and mundDesa to the tuber. 
Uoreover, it ii believed, ao br aa thia comae hai been 
practiced, the polatoaa keep belter in the cellar, 

Mr> Lamb lecommenda eultivatiag augor beeta foi 
■tocli. Cattle and «heep are exceedingly fond of them, 
and the aaccharine matter they contain ia proof of their 
richnen. They arc raiaed iimilarly to cairoti, but 
more eaally and profitably. 

Mr. Q. C. Rich reeommendi nbloil plowing for car- 
rota. He inei the common plow in the «me furrow 
>fter the aurfkce thrraw ia made. Tbe committee are of 
tbe opinion thai the anbaoil plow ia by far a better im- 
plement to dothii lertloe. The common plow brinsi 
loo much of the wbeoll on the aurface. HoCao wiltalbe 
anbeoll plow. It only lonwoa the aubaoil lo aa ta let 
<lown the root* where Ihc land lamoiat. Wahareoneof 
tbeae plows, manafaclured by D. Prouly fe Co., BmIod, 
Haaa., which inwbi admirably. 

JotlM H. WBiica, fcr ComitUa. 
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Ma. TtJCaia — In a crop of flax every part la valua- 
ble, and well directed labor will reap ili reward. On 
the SAth of May, IMS, laowed thrH psckaof aeednpon 
an acre of land, which, the year preTion* waa greea- 
•wanl, and produewl oata, wheat, and polatoea. The 
•Oil wBi graTelly loam. It waa plowed in (he (all, and 
diagE«l**<'*ral timea In the iprlng previooa to aowing, 
to deatray the weed*. No manure waa applied to it. 

Fron the above gnmnd I obtained fifteen bnabela of 
elaan aaed, which aold for eight ibitlinga per buahel, 
and SAO Iba. dreaaad flax, aold for |7 j par hnndrad lb*. 
toottil up it will read aa followai — 

IS bnabeli ecMl, (15.00 

250 Ibi. dreaaed Jlwi 13.75 

•33.75 

Paid for dreaiing, «G.2fi 

Do. ibi eilnt tldKlr, 2.00 

$8.25 

'n>en I have left for my own labor and the nae of ny 
land, 125.50. Upon ordinary land, withont manure or 
extra tillage, what grain crop would hare yieliled me 
more net! profit, with loa eipenditure of capital. 
Bome gel more buaheta of oeed, and many laaa. The 
greater the quantity of aeed, aa a general riile, the leia 
will be that of flu. 

The fkcilltiea fix barveating and dre*aing flax are 
much greater Iban in former time*. It waa once 
thought to require loo much labor to make it profltable ; 
but the exlatence of labor-uvlng machinery baa in- 
doead many (o go Into Ir, beeauae it la profitable, and 
tbe dread of work ia coaulerbalaneed by the la^e pro- 
fluityl«l<la. 

Will flax grow and aeed well year after year ob the 
aame tandT Doca it exhautt the aoil more Uian other 
crops7 What manure la beM calculated to Itapert to 
Ibe aoil (hat principle which the flax ha* extractadT 
If aome ofyour eorreapoQdent* will anawer the above 
quettiona, they will do the public a Ikvor, and greatly 
oblige a farmer. B. 

Ltydm, tf. Y; Fti. 35ih, 1846. 




SCRIPTURE'S CARRIAOE WH£EU-(Flg. IS) 

tin elevation ot the wheel entire^B, ia a detached, or 
one-half part of the nave or hub, in which reata the 
endi of one-half of the apokea — C, ia a crna aeclion of 
the entire wheel, ahowfag the poallion of the tpoke* 
and the aepaiate partsof the hub — a, a, a, represent tba 
pipe-boi, patsfng through the two navea, or ehaek 
piece* — r, e, having on the Inaide a connected flange of 
tbe came diameteraa the navee, and covering the Open 
end of the one next the vehicle, while at the other and 
a aerew threail ia cut to receive (be torew Danga, or 
front of the hub, repreiented by b, which, by mean* of 
a wrench, ia acrewed Brmly upon the pipe box; by 
which meana, (he (wo navea t>eing aecutately fitted to 
the pipe, are maile to approach each other, thereby 
causing the qiokea to act a* powerful leven, and pro- 
dui^ing (he nme eSbel that ia aought to be obtained by 

~ing the tire of the ordinary wheel, but with the 

important diflbrenee, that while (he one ia eSiaoted 
lonaiderablfl expenae of time and mm»}', and wilb 
tive injury (o the wheel, theaanie result iabrouglit 
la the other by a lew minnle* application, aad 
u( incurring any expense or injuring the wheel. 
! advautagea claimed Ibr thia wheal, are, great 
my, coaaiatlng in the darability of Ibe hub, whieh, 
it i* *aid, " will laat (or a generation]" and tbaftailily 
with which i( may be kept in order. Ordinary wheel* 
become rim-bound in conaequence of inadequate *up< 
port in the bub', while by thia meUwd ot eaaatiweting 
wheela, thia diSloulty ianbviated al onoa, by applying 



aa the caae require*. 

The InvMitar and nianuhodirt 
Slapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. 



I* C 8. BcurrvftB, 



BURNINQ STRAW FOR MANURt. 



H». EDITOR — I hare taken your paper aome eight or 
nine yean, but I do not recollect having aeen anything 
about homing atraw aa manure for a summer- (allow. I 
have triad the experiment two or three times. Tbe 
oouiaa I have purmed i* aa follows. I plow my ground 
the tore part ot the (eaaon, barrow it down well, awl 
then draw aid tbe old atrsw that wa* atcoked tbe year 
before, and whieh is quite dry. I apread it aix or 
eight indkea thick, aa it lie* looae an the ground, and 
It laya a month or aix weeks. When I get ready to sow 
my wheal, I aet fire ao the itiaw. Tl)e effect produced 
ia eqoal (o a good coat of well-femented manure. Aty 
wbwt often tuma out at the rate of 35 or 40 busbela pin 
acre. I hare tried burning the straw on aandy,gravBlly, - 
and clayey aoila with good eSeet. 

Now, 1 aak, what producea the eObct deaeribed? It 
it tbealh**, and how do t bey operate T 

E. H. Pahsball. 
It, Stntca Co., -V- ¥., £ib., 1848. 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIEsf. 

Bprino Wheat. — "A Farmer, '> (Stockholm* N. Y.) 
We •hoald think the Black-Sea wocUd suit the tituatioD 
yoa mention best. 

Poland Fowls. — ^W. R. W., (Clark co., O.) Mr. 
Bate HAM, of the Ohio Culivator, Columbuii, can tell 
you whether these fowls can be hail near that city. 

Poland and Dorking Fowls. — A. H. M., (San- 
dusky, O.) We should prefer the Dorking to the Poland, 
if we wished to keep one kind of fowls^ « simply for 
fiimishing eggs and chickens for the table." 

Do&KiNGs AND MALAYS. — J. A., (Le Roy, N. Y.) 
These varieties are rather scarce in this neighborhood 
just now, but we presume can be had in the course of 
the season at about $2.50 per pair. 

Oats. — A. M. D., (Greene co., Tenn.) «If oati be 
sown for years in succession, on the same ground, and 
pastured after heading, by hogs, will the crop and the 
ground improve?" We cannot tell — if the land was 
quite natural to oats, and no part of the crop was taken off 
except what the hogs would pick, it might improve, as 
there would be a good deal of straw left, and the hogs, 
while feeding, would leave considerable manure. 

Soils that "bvn" and «*bakk.>'— A. M. D. "If 
you had soil that would run, like melted lead in a wet 
time> and bake as hard as a brick when dry, what would 
you do with it?'' We confess this question is "too 
hard " for i/«, and must refer it to some one who can 
speak from experience with such a soil. 

Oallowat Cattle.— <5. W. J., (Milton, N. C.) We 
know of none of this breed of cattle in the country, 
lliere are volltd or hornless cattle, derived, probably, 
from different stocks, but they do not show the marks 
or points of the Oalloway. Many of them appear to be 
a degenerate off-spring of the Suffolks — are sometimes 
good milkers, but of ugly shape, and are great consu- 
mers. The Galloways, are a hardy race, thrifty, and 
good for fattening, but have not latterly been bred for 
milk. 

Agricultural Chemistry. — 8. B. (Orange county, 
N. Y.) Johnston's Lectures on the applications of Che- 
mistry and Geology to Agriculture would be very suita- 
ble for you. The work may be had of Wiley & Putnam, 
New- York, in one volume, for $2 .25, or in two volumes 
for $1.60. 

Rings for Hogs. — Common wire is the material 
generally used. It may be a sixteenth of an inch in 
diameter, or somewhat larger. The operation of putting 
it in the hog's snout Is simple enough to those who have 
seen it, but is not so easily described in a small space. 
The closer the ring is to the snout, after it is done, the 
less likely it is to be torn out. A hole is made through 
the rim of the snout at the most central or pointed part, 
with an awl, and the wire run through and twisted at 
the ends so as to form the ring. We have seen a ring 
made of iron, flattened, something like a horse-shoe 
nail, with an eye in the head, through which the point 
was run and clinched. This answers well, and it not 
likely to tear oat. 

Lime lo kill wibe worms. — *« Watwe." — ^We hare 
witnessed no experiments' where a dressing of lime on 
the soil had resulted in the destruction of these insects. 
We should like to hear from any one who has proved 
the efficiency of lime for destroying worms of any kind. 

Charcoal.— W. H. T. (Pittsfleld, Mass.) No doubt 
the «flne charcoal made by the engines on our rail- 
roads," would be valuable for agricultural purposes; 
particularly as an obsorbent of urine and the llipiids of 
stables and barn-yards. 

ToBACco.-^T. A. (Walpole, N. H.) The inlbrmation 
you ask for may be found on page 89 of the Coltivator 
for 1844. 

Cheese.— D. R. (EUisburgh, N. Y.) In the Oultiva- 
for for 1844, pages 163, 166, you will And an excellent 
* article in reference to the manufacture of the celebrated 
English Gloucestershire cheese. In the Cultivator for 
1843, pages 114, 129, 147, you will find the details of 
the management of Mr. Fish, of Herkimer county, N. 
Y. The queries propounded to dairymen by a com- 
mittee of the N. Y. State Ag. Society, will undoubtedly 
draw out new and useful facta. 



Hat Press. — O. O. W. — ^Dedrick^ preM» described 
in the Cultivator for 1843, page 172, is well recom- 
mended. Price $100 to $120. Van Hosen*s, described 
in Cultivator for 1842, page 66, appears to be a good 
article. The former is, or was made by L. Dedrick, 
Kinderhook, and the latter by by W. S. Jacks, Catskill. 

Plaster — Lime. — W. H. C. L. (Princess Anne C* 
H., Ya.) Plaster is usually applied to com by scattering 
it around the stalks when they are from four to six 
inches high. The best mode of using lime is thought 
to be, to spread it on the surfoce and harrow it in before 
sowing the seed. 

Carrots. — J. L. K. (Sing Sing.) We cannot account 
for the wwni of tatte in your horses that they should reftise 
carrots. We have often fed carrots to horses, and never 
found any difficulty in Inducing them to eat them. We 
suggest that the carrots be cut in pieces an inch square 
and mixed with oats, and fed to the horse at Arst when 
he is quite hungry. It is only necessary for the horse 
to fairly taste the carrots, to like them. 

Machine for dressing and breaking Flax. — 
Information is wanted in regard to a machine for dress- 
ing flax and hemp, said to have been presented at the 
exhibition of the American Institute last fall by Mr. 
BiixiNOSy of New Hampshire. 

Peat and Marl. — W. A. (Yates county, N. Y.) 
The qualities of peat and marl vary so much, and bpe- 
rate so differently on various soils, that it is impossible 
to answer your question without knowing more of the cir- 
cumstances. Your best course is to make trial of a small 
quantity of it at first in such a way as to demonstrate its 
value. 

Wood Ashes. — ^H. C. B. (New Lisbon, N. Y.) Ashes 
generally do best on rather light soils, and are particu- 
larly beneficial to grass, clover and grain crops. The 
difference in the value of leached and unleached ashes is 
not easily told. The statement of Mr. Crispell, pub- 
lished in our last volume, page 87, indicates that in 
some cases there is little or no difference. We have 
often been told that the Long Island fisrmen consider 
the leached as g^ood as the unleached, provided they are 
hot used for some time after being leached. Some suppooe 
they attract valuable properties from the atmosphere 
after coming firom the leach-tub. Is it sof and if any, 
what are the properties acquired? Will chemists tellf 

Bones for Manure. — J. L. C. (Zancsville, O.) 
Bones are used largely in England and Scotland by be. 
ing dissolveil in sulphuric acid. Our correspondent^ 
Mr. Norton, (see last vol., page 266,) states that this 
mode is by some preferred. Twelve pounds of aeid, 
diluted with once or twice its bulk of water, is used to 
a bushel of bones. The bones, he says, may be placed 
on a heap of ashes, and the acid slowly poured over 
them. The outside of the bone will soon become soft, 
when they should be turned inside, and in a short time 
the whole will become soft and fine. From 25 to 80 
bushels of bones per acre, is the quantity applied. 

Madder Seed. — ^We cannot tell where thia seed may 
be procured. 

Game Fowls. — R. M. (Oeneva.) We must refer you 
to the various English treatises on poultry for the infor- 
mation you want — ^particularly Boswell, Dickson, and 
Main. These works could probably be had of Wiley k. 
Putnam, N. Y. 



MATERIALS FOR MANURE. 
Wm. Todd, of Utica, Md., writes — «I have long 
been of the opinion that every man who is the owner 
of an hundred acres of land, (especially if it requires 
improvement,) ought to keep a man with a yoke of 
oxen, collecting matters for manure into the barn-yard, 
for six months in the year. These matters should be 
leaves, sods (particularly when the grass is long,) from 
the fence rows, scrapings from the streets or roads^ 
collections from ditches and ponds. He should use 
sand where the land to be improved is heavy clay, 
and clay where the land is sandy. No money expended 
on a farm will pay so well as that laid out in making 
compost in the barn-yard, where the contents of the 
stables are collected and made up in one great pile.*' 
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THCMB il leircelT > mnrs lueful implement of b^. 
CDllure than the roller. The purpoieieTretei] by il are, 
— lit, the brcakiDKorclodi anil Jump* oa gnmndi, pr«- 
panUory to «owlRg or plaaliog; 2il, pretunK tha earth. 
In aDnfl cuei aroiuid the newly lawa leedi, and at the 



le pivlng 



light , 



3d, unootbiag tbe fur&c* otsran Kronndi, — by whieb 
oparatioQ tb* Rooli o/ gnu* which may have been 
railed by tbe froel we praiaei] into the earth, the growth 
at the graaa increaied, ud the laebce better fitted far 
tha •eylhe. 

The flnt of tbeae purpona, is one of great importance ; , 
rat we apprehend that but few, cumparalively, of our 
Iknnen m in the hihil of uaing a roller to effecl the . 
polTeriutioii o( the aoil. Taken in a proper lUite of i 
Bolalure, that ia, when the lumpa arejuU u>rteaed, but | 
not 10 wal a« to pack on being crutheil,— the moat clod- 
dy field mi.)' be brought by the roller and harrow, into 
the fineat tilth. It may be observed that tbe weight of | 
the roller afaould be proportioned to the tenacity of tbe . 

In the conatructiDQ of the roller, it ii now commoD i 
10 uae plank, making a cylinder of three to four feet in I 
diameter. One of thii kind ii repreieoted in the above ■ 
cut. The advanlageanf Ihii plan are, that the imple- 
mant ii drawn with len force, and the prewura ia ap- | 
plied In a more perpCDilicular direclion. It hai been ' 
Olyected, however, that lesa prewure ia given to the j 
ioil by a roller of large diameter, than one of the aame . 
weight of tBialler liie, becauie the large one beara on 
a greater aurbce. Thia objection may be easily over- 
come by having a box attached to the ftame, into ichich 
may be placol any additional weight required lo make I 
tbe roller eHective. Another esu a lial advantage of the 
Urge roller, it, that in turning, it doet not move the , 
nrface of aoil lO much at a imall one— thu.i avoiding 
(be iiuury of tearing up the award on grass- landi, or of! 
working the teed into bunches and leaving bare apols, ■ 
on land ftethly laid down. 

The roller ia bett made in (wo parts, or with a di- 
TiaioD in (he middle, a> ihown in tha cut, an (hat each 
part may revolve by itaelf. Thia much facilltalet their 
turning, and obviates the liability of disturbing Che lur- 
bce of the ground. The length recommended for the 
roller by Low, and other Briliih aulhors, ia five feel; 
bnl we have known them to be made lix feet in length ; 
•nd when divided in the centre, at before mentioned, 
we think there it no objection to that length. 



ilougheil out, and it healed in a shori time. 

I have heani of a new cause of heaves in horses. 
One lottiecl that died waa opened, and on each siile of 
the wind-pipe, where it joins the head, were formed 
t wo bagt at large at walnuii, filled with pus. Where 
these lay near the throttle valve, the pipe appear- 
ed of an unnatural color. Every other part Appeared 
healthy and tound. Afierwanla another horse, which 
had beonrae worthleas on account of the heaiea, was 
killed and opened, and found to be alfecied in the same 
way. Aflerwardt an experiment was tried on another 
horae, in which ih^ bunches were fnuml. Taking hold 
of tbe bunch with apair ofblackatnJlh's tonga, an iron 
waa held at the under side, and a blow given with a 
hammer on the upper aide. Bince that the horse ap- 
pears to be doing well. But I should think it would be 
better lo open the akin and take out this Dag. Fairien 
may know this diaeate by another name. B. W. R. 



Urn. EniToi — A brmer of thia town hat girea i 
the btlowing receipt tor curing wounds and runni 
aorea in horses. Take eorrotive lublimate and red pi 
cipitale in equal proportions, powdered, and put thi 



OAK Wli TAME MOaE OF THEHT 

H>. Editob : — There is no duubl, I nippose, that all 
a water fowl that we now have in a domeatic atate, 
ware obtained from (he wild varieties of this or the 
iher continent. They are valuable to ua, and the ques- 
ion has often arisen in my mind, cannot more of them 
e domeaticatedt There are many species yet to be 
found in our watera, interesting not only for their valua- 
ble qualitiea for the table, but alar) on account of the 
beauty of their plumage, which can probably be do- 
mesticated if suitable pains were taken. Mr. Bemenl, 
in hia work on Poullr]', says, experiments are being 
made with the celebrated canvass back duck, and Dr. 
Dekay, in bis report on the Orniihology of New- York, 

stale that employeil hiro,) tajs Ihal the beautiful wood- 
duck hta been dometlJcalcd succeaafully. 

Haa the American Swan, (Cygaui .imtrieaaui,) been 
domeaticated by any one in your state? 

Dr. Dekay, in hit report, p. 353, aaya— "tn (ha 
uninhabitable regions of Hamilton anrl Herlume. eoun- 
tiea in thia itaie, thii ajieciea, aa 1 waa informed by 
traatworthy hunters, remaina during the whole year, 
where it most neceaaarily breed. The outlets of Paa- 
kanganeh, or Tupper'a lake, was specified aa a spot to 
which they were particularly attached." If ihia be cme, 
that these birds are not so migratory in 



stofth 






would be favorable to domealiealing them. Perhapa 
aone of the people Of these counties have already tried 
the experiment. If so, it would give your readers 
greiU pleasure to learn the lact. I think it would be a 
noble addition to the pou]try>yard, at it ia a large and 
ihowy bird. I may write to you on thii Kil(ject again, 
and in the meantime would solicit infornuUioQ through 
your columnt in regard (o it. £. HolmRS. 

Wmlknp, (Mt.,) Ftb. 9, 1846. 



Duck, 

(Aaai diteuTa',) and the Brant Goose, (^Ajistr btmictii.) 
They all appear to be well domeulcaled, but whether 
they breed or not, we do not know. We have been 
told that they and other kinds are domealicaled, and 
are bred on Long Island. The residence ol Dr. Dekay 
is at Oys(er Bay, L, I., and we presume he could fumiafa 
inlbrmation as to the breeders of these binls. Retpect- 
ing the American 3wan, we have heard of iU being do- 
mesticated in several instances. A man in Delaware 
county, Ohio, succeeded, as we were (old, in breeding 
them for several yean, T. H. Htatt, Esq., of Rochea- 
ter, informs ut (hat a man in Niagara county, in this 
state, now has Ibem, but hat not yet been able to in- 
doce them lo breed. We have known no instance in 
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which the canvass-back duck has been tamed, though 
we heart! that a man in the yicinity of New-Orleans had 
them several years ago. The wood-duck is certainly 
a most beautiful bird, and we presume is not difficult to 
domesticate, as we have frequently heard of its being 
made an inmate of the poultry -yard. The brant goose 
is also one of the most elegant of all water fowls. In 
its color, it is somewhat similar to the wild goose, 
(Jnat canadensit,) but is more handsome in its shape 
and general appearance. It is, probBbly> the least in 
size of any of the goose &mily. 



FACTS AND OPINIONS, 
Candentedfrom variotu Exchaf^e Paptrt* 

Forcing Veoetablks bt Ga.lv anisbe. — ^The Prai- 
rie Farmer, (Chicago,) gives the result of hit experi- 
ments, made by burying a copper plate of about five 
square feet at one end of his garden, and a sine one of 
equal size at the other, connected by copper wires on 
stakes above ground. Peas, cabbages, beeis, carrots, 
pinks, tomatoes, potatoes, and parsneps, grew between. 
« Thrice a day they were visited, and various were the 
squintings, measurings, and comparisons, to aiake it 
appear that the galvanized vegetables were outstripping 
their fellows'* — ^but they showed a most provoking in- 
difference to the experimenter's wishes. The only ex- 
ception was a row of beets, far larger than the rest- 
but they happened to be of a different and larger sort, 
in a thin outside row. The statement winds up with 
the opinion that a row of toacto, at each end of the gar- 
den, winking at each other, would be as effectual. 

Indian Corn in Soitthrrn Eitrope.^— Henry Col- 
man thinks, that should Indian com be admitted into 
British ports free of duty, the supplies of the article 
from the shores of the Meditterranean, would nearly 
preclude the competition of the United States. 

Soiling Cattle in Summer. — Edwin M. Stone, in 
his Essex Address, says, that an Essex county farmer, 
by giving his cows freshly cut feed, during a severe 
drouth and hot weather the past summer, kept the milk 
of his cows undiminished, and found ample remunera- 
tion for the trouble in the extra receipts of his dairy. 

Carrots for Hogs. — The great value of carrots 
for horses and cows, and their superiority for animals 
to any other root with which we are acquainted, we 
have sufficiently proved by exprience. A correspon- 
dent of the New.England Farmer, however* gives the 
following statement of their slight value for pigs. ** I 
have no faith in carrots as fatteners of hogs. I have 
steamed up carlloaiis upon cartload^ this &11, and fed 
them to a dozen and a half of hogs and shoats^ and .it's 
ft man's work to keep them from sqneeling.". 

Pies of Sx70Ar Beets, may be made by grating the 
beets, and then using them as pumpkins, adding rather 
more salt and spice. We have eaten pies, which we 
could not have distinguished from good squash pies, 
made in this way from carrots. Pumpkin pies made by 
grating instead of stewing, are quickly made, baking 
them a little longer, and have more flavor than usual. 

Subsoil Plowing. — I, M. Weeks, in the Boston Cul- 
tivator, says that in plowing loam, about seven inches 
deep for the surface soil, and and eight inches deeper 
for subsoil, the latter was nearly one-fourth easier for 
the team than the surface plowing. But in clay, where 
the surface was loosened six inches, and the subsoil 
eight inches, the latter required nearly one-fourth more 
strength of team. 

LiEBio ON Potato Rot. — ^This distinguished che- 
mist states that he has found this year a considerable 
quantity of vegetable eatiin (cheese) precipitable by 
acids, not observed in his previous researches, fie 
thinks, from the influence of the weather, or from at- 
mospheric canses, a part of the vegetable albumen, which 
prevails in the potato, has become converted into vege- 
table casein ; and from the great instability of the lat- 
ter substance, results the facility with which potatoes 
convainlng it undergo putrefaction. Be can discover no 



tolanin in the diseased tubers, and states that an injury 
to health from a use of them is out of the question, and 
that no where in Germany has such an effect been ob- 
served. 

Cutting Wheat Early. — A correspondent of the 
London Agricultural Gazette states, that wheat which 
he cut fully ten days before the usual time, and was 
laughed at by his neighbors for it at the time, was de- 
cidedly superior in quality to that which had been 
reaped Ave or six days later. His whole crop was su- 
perior, and much prized by bakers and com dealers. 

Depth of Turnep Roots. — Another correspondent 
of the same paper, says that he has ftrand the fine flhroos 
roots of the Swedish Turnep (Ruta-baga) fire feet be- 
low the surface on which the plant was growing, and 
all around it, a less depth, to a distance of three or four 
feet. The experiments of Tull, in which he showed 
the length of turnep roots to be several feet, by the in- 
fluence of loosened soil upon their growth and size, are 
fiuniliar to many readers of the Cultivator. 

Gigantic Tree. — ^A correspondent of the London 
Gardener's Chronicle, states that there was a tnm 
growing in Penang, Straits of Malacca, mach visited bf 
strangers, which measured 33 feet round, (about 11 feet 
in diameter,) six feet above the ground; and at the 
height of 110 feet, where it threw out its fkitt bianchM, 
it measured twenty-seven feet round, (or alK>at 9 feet 
in diameter.) The surrounding forests were cleared, 
and the wind prostrated it. It was then measured, and 
estimated to contain 1&5 loads of timber. From some 
of the properties described, it appears to be some spa- 
cies of flg, probably allied to the India rubber. 

Potatoes for the Irish. — ^Profsssor Lindley esti- 
mates that the people of Ireland consume 12,607,500,000 
pounds of potatoes per annum, for producing which 
804,000 English acres must be under potato cultivation. 
And that to plant next spring as much land as seenv 
necessary to feed the Irish population, (withoat ex- 
porting as usual,) would consume for seed above 800,- 
000 tons. 

Cranberries. — Gen. Chandler stated at a late meet- 
ing of the New-York Farmer's Club, that BnUi^ran 
Bates, of Bellingham, Mass., raises cranberries in 
great abundance, by transplsnting them from low 
grounds to high. He plants them in drills, twenty 
inches apart, and seven inches in the drill. His success 
was complete. He gathered from one acre about fvwr 
hundred bushelt of cranberries in one season. Th« soil 
must be such as will not bake. Other gentlemen present 
corroborated the superiority of upland planting. 

Soiling. — T. E. Wallace, in the London Ag. Gazette, 
says that his cows diminished in milk nearly one-half, 
by being stabled in midsummer, and fed entirely on cut 
grass. He concludes that however excellent soiling 
may be, close stabling is highly improper in warm 
weather. On turning his cows out, they regained their 
milk. 

Rata Tree in New Zealand. — This is at fli«t a 
parasite, which winds round and encircles large trees, 
and destroys them; its numerous coils Joining and 
forming a hollow trunk, leaving the victim to rot 
inside. When full g^own it is the monarch of the New 
Zealand forest. Its form is gnarled and contorted. It is 
of the myrtle tribe, and bears bright crimson blossoms 
in such abundance that the whole tree is in a glow; and 
being abundantly intermingled through the fbrest, pre- 
sents a magnificently variegated appearance. 

Improper use of Guano. — ^Another correspondent 
in the same paper, states that the use of guano ban been 
known to the Jesuits of Upper California, ever since the 
middle of the last century ; and ftirther relates, that after 
the use of it for several years, the soil becomes rapidly ex- 
hausted; so that while under the influence of guano, the 
crop was in some cases no less than 120 bushels per 
acre, it afterwards became literally barren. The fer- 
tility is partially restored by irrigation, which couTeys 
a deposit to the soil. 

Alex. Leeds, St. Joseph's, Mich., says — " TTie same 
quantity saleratut, in place of sali-petre, is far prelbra- 
ble in curing meats, especially becL 
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CULTURE OF INDIAN CORN. 



The oircomstaiices moit figtvorable to Indian corn, 
are a rich» deep, and light soil, with a hot and mode- 
rately moist atmosphere. 

Keeping in view the principles most congenial to the 
habitaofUie plant, we should prefer commencing the 
coltivalion with the soil in a grass or clover sod. The 
disposition of the manure, if any is used, will next de- 
mand attention. The quantity proper to be applied de- 
pends on many circumstances — such as the condition of 
the soil, the whole quantity at the disposal of the far- 
mer, and the requirements of his other crop?. The 
plant will bear a large quantity, if it is intimately mixed 
with the soil, though the yield is no doubt sometimes 
lessened in a dry season from too much unfermented 
manure being used. While the weather is favorable, it 
induces a large growth of stalk, by which a proportion- 
ate degree of moisture is required; but the encouraging 
stimulus may be counteracted at another part of the 
season by the tendency of the manure to make the soil 
more dry than it otherwise would have been. Perhaps 
as a general rule, it would not be advisable to apply 
over 30 two-horse loads of long barn-yard manure in 
one season. 

We should prefer that a part of the manure used 
should be pretty well rotted, and that the other portion 
should be in a fresher state. The latter we should 
spread on the sward before plowing, and turn it in with 
rather a shallow furrow — ^not exceeding the depth of 
four inches. The object being to keep the manure near 
the surface, that it may be the more readily acted on 
and rendered soluble by air and heat, we should merely 
cover it sufficiently to prevent loss by exhalation. If 
the soil should be so compact as to render expedient a 
deeper loosening than would be made by the common 
plow, we should use the subsoil-plow, running it in the 
fivrow directly after the other. By using two teams, 
one following the other, the whole work may be car- 
ried along together without any interniption, and in 
many cases with not more than double the expense of 
plowing, in the usual mode. The particular advanta- 
ges of subsoil plowing, it is not intended to discuss 
here, though it may be remarked that no doubt is en- 
tertained of its general utility. 

The time of plowing must of course depend on the 
convenience of the farmer. If he has much to do, it is 
obvious that be cannot plow all his land at one time; 
but we believe experience has established the fact, that 
the best success has generally been obtained from plow- 
ing performed as near as practicable to the time of 
planting. This result is reasonably explained : the soil 
is kept in a more friable state through the season ; the 
furrows not being beaten down and run together by 
heavy rains, as is often the case when the plowing is 
done earlier. The rotting of the sward takes place 
most readily when plowed after the grass has considera- 
bly started; the sap-vessels being then filled with juices 
which promote decomposition ; and if the seed is planted 
at the time of plowing, the crop converts to its use, 
without waste, the gaseous food as fast as It is evolved. 

We are aware that certain advantages are claimed for 
fcU and winter plowing; the first of which may be said 
to be the greater leisure of the farmer at that season of 
the year; second, the destruction of insects; and third, 
the benefit of the soil by the action of frost. The first 
of these positions is undoubtedly correct, and the con- 
venienee of doing the work at this season, may go fiur 
towards counterbalancing son^e of the disadvanlages, 
and in some cases may justify the practice. How muoh 
soundness there may l>e in the second position, we are not 
prepared to say. That insects are destroyed from being 
disturbed by the plow late in the fall or during the winter 
months, is probable; though it is thought that further and 
noreaecurate experiments than have yet been made are 
required to establiahsthe advantage of fidl plowing in this 
particular. As to the beneficial action of fh)^ it is 
admitted that soils of too adhesive a nature, may be so 
managed that they are thus rendered more open and 
firiabie; but to secure this benefit it is necessary to throw 



them into narrow ridges in such a manner that the wa- 
ter will be qoickly thrown off; for it is only .by the 
groottci being froxen and thawed while comparatively 
dry and exposed to the air, that the pulverulent action 
of the frost takes plaee. If the surface is left level, the 
particles of the soil are soon run together by rains; and 
thus, in sward ground, the subversion of the sod by 
fhll plowing, only produces a greater degree of adhe- 
siveness — increasing the very defect it was designed to 
remedy. Thus it appears that it is only loo heavy soiL«, 
that can, under any management, be benefitted by fall 
plowing. 

Mode of plowing. — For very light and loose soils, 
almost any sort of plow or any mode of plowing may 
answer the purpose; but for compact and tenacious 
land, much depends on the implement and the manner 
in which this operation is performed. Several practi- 
ces prevail in different parts of the country, which seem 
liable to objections. For instance, fields are often 
plowed by beginning on the outside and continuing to 
go round the lot till it is finished. The objections to 
Uiis mod^ are several. It occasions inequalities in the 
surface of the ground, by the manner in which that por- 
tion moved by the plow is disposed of--gathering the 
richer portions into particular places, and making the 
soil thinner in other spots. Fields have been seen 
which had been so long plowed in this way that 
the ground near the fence or on the margin of the 
fields was raised several feet higher than Che general 
level. In this mode of plowing also, the teams are 
obliged, in turning at the end of the furrows, to tread 
more or less on the plowed ground, so that there is 
a hard beaten strip of eight or ten feet in width on 
those portions of the lot where the furrows made in one 
direction end, and others commence. The soil also be- 
comes thin at these places — ^the action of a plow at the 
beginning of a furrow, always throwing the earth a 
little forward; so that by the tread of the team and the 
gradual removal of the soil, these spots become at 
length comparatively barren. 

A better mode of plowing is to commence by striking 
a furrow about a rod from the fence, on all sides of the 
lot, and then plow the field in '* lands," — completing 
the work by plowing the outside strip; in doing which 
the furrows should be commenced next the plowed por- 
tion — ^the team passing round the lot and turning to the 
right till the work is done. 

Other defects in plowing are, leaving portions of the 
soil between the furrows uncut and undisturbed, and 
also turning too wide furrows^ The bad consequences 
of these practices are not so evident nor indeed so great 
on light sandy or gravelly land; but it will be admitted 
that the but plowing is that which approaches nearest 
to spade husbandry, and this can only be gained by an 
intimate division of the soil. Without laying down 
any specific rule for the width of furrows, it may be 
observed, that the heavier and more compact the soil> 
the finer it should be cut by the plow, in order to tally 
secure the object designed. It is the practice of some 
of the most judicious farmers, not to plow a wider for- 
row than ten inches, on soils of medium stiffiiess. 

In plowing sward especially, the circumstances which 
&ror decomposition, should be duly regarded. Science 
teaches, and practice and observation prove, that the 
action of heat and air is essential in eflTecting changes 
of animal and vegetable bodies. This important princi- 
ple should be kept constantly in mind, and the inferences 
deducible from it, should direct to a proper performance 
of the work under consideration. The furrows should 
be laid lightly — ^being so disposed by the plow as to ad- 
mit the access of air to the under side. If they are very 
wide, or are tume<l over too " dead," as it is sometimes 
expressed, they will press more closely on the subsoil, 
and the decompocition will go on but slowly — ^indeed 
in wet and cold lands it will scarcely take place at all. 

Another advantage resulting from leaving the furrows 
as here mentioned, is the opportunity afforded for the 
escape of surplus water. This is in many cases of great 
consequence^ for though a certain degree of moisture is 
favorable to decomposition, and to vegetable growth, 
yet is well known ttiat an excess is injurious. 
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Considerable controversy has at various times been 
carried on in reg^ard to the relative advantages of « flat" 
and " ang-ular »* furrows. The objections to flat furrows, 
seem however, to be much less in cases where the 8ub<- 
8oil plow 19 used, and on porous soils, than under 
other circunis'ances. In the manaG:ement of {^rass-Ianu, 
it is the practice in some sections to plow them up when 
the grass declines in quantity, and sow the inverted 
sward immediately with grass-seed. For this object 
the ground must be rendered sufliciently smooth to give 
a good bottom for the scythe, and for this it is neces- 
sary that the furrows should be considerably flat. The 
advocates of both these modes of plowing, however, 
generally agree in regard to one important requisite; 
that is the complete and effectual covering of all vege- 
tation. If the grass is allowed to project between the 
furrows, it will grow, and not only prevent the sward 
from rotting, but will obsfruct cultivation and injure the 
crop. There are, it i« true, comparatively but few plows 
that are capable of performing, perfecilVr the oi>eration 
required; nevertheless there are some such, and the 
farmer would greatly promote his, interest by using 
them. 

Management after plowing. — In a preceding portion 
of this article, it was mentioned, that for the corn crop, 
a portion of the manure would be preferred in a rotten 
state. In this latitude, to which special allusion was 
made in this particular, the season of vegetation is at 
best but jus' Jong enough to fully mature the crop. It 
becomes then a matter of the tirst consideration to in- 
duce a rapid growth of the plant from the first start, in 
order that its maturity may be rendered certain. This, 
in fact, is (he grand point, for if it is not gained, the la- 
bors of cultivation are performed in vain. The vege- 
table nutriment of manures is not available till decompo- 
sition commences; hence green or long manures can- 
not ailbni the i)lant in its early stages, the support 
which it requires; sustenance must therefore be provi- 
ded from which it can be fed and nourished immediate- 
ly. The rotted manure supplies this requisite. It 
should be spread on the surface after plowing, and har- 
rowed in with a light sharp harrow. If the quantity 
applied is small, the benefit would probably be greater 
by depositing it in the row or hill. By using the rot- 
ted manure on the surface and covering the other, as 
mentioned, the whole food of the crop is so disposed as 
to all'ord a regular supply in the ratio required by the 
increasing growth. At first the plant feeds on the old 
manure, and while that is becoming exhausted, the 
long manure and the vegetable matter of the sod are 
bronght to a soluble state, and as the roots are extended 
an abundant pabulum of nourishment is obtained. The 
exclusive use of thoroughly rotted manure for Indian 
corn is not advisable — its action is not sufliciently last- 
ing — it will throw the crop forward early, and make 
plenty of stalk, but is liable to become exhausted be- 
fore the grain is formed. This is often the case with 
poudrette — it has in many cases proved insufficient to 
make a crop of corn without other manures, such as barn- 
yanl dung, or a decomposing sod. Used in connexion 
with these substances, its benefit, when properly pre- 
pared, is undoubted. 

Mode of planting. — The distance between the rows 
or hills, number of stalks to the hill, &c., must be de- 
termined principally by the character of the variety cul- 
tivated. The difierent kinds require space according 
to the size and height to which they are inclined to 
grow. The smaller the kind, the closer may be the 
planting. If planted thickly, considerable advantage 
will be gained by allowing the greatest space to rows run- 
ning north and south, as freer access to the light and 
heat of the sun is thus afforded. In drill planting, the 
medium sized varieties usually cultivated Sn this lati- 
tude, (42^ degrees,) require a space of three feet be- 
tween the rows, and with this space one kernel may be 
allowed to every foot in the row, for a permanent stand. 
If land is very weedy, there is an advantage in planting 
so that the corn can be worked both ways; but to ren- 
der this convenient, a less space than two and a half 
feet tlie narrowest way, would not be advisable, and 
three stalks might be allowed to a hill. 



In the telection of varietiet reference should be had 
to quality of soil as well to the nature of the climate. 
A variety inclined to produce large stalks should by no 
means be put on thin land ; for the food of the crop 
might be so much exhausted in pro<Uicing the stalk that 
the ear might fail for want of nourishment. A larger 
variety, however, than it would be wise to plant, 
on thin land, may be profitably placed on that which is 
rich ; but whether the kind chosen be large or small, 
or calculated for rich or poor soil, it should be reganl- 
ed as important that it have as little s'alk and cob as pos- 
sible in proportion to the size of the ear and the quan- 
tity of com. A small cob, especially at the bvtt, is of 
much consequence. In this latitude, as before remark-- 
ed, the ripening of com is rather precarious, and a dif- 
ference of only a few days in the maturing or drying of 
the grain, may seriously affect the value of the crop. 
Every one may have observed that the ears with a large 
cob and large butt, retain moisture and remain in a 
green state longer than those of an opposite description. 
This retention of moisture renders the com liable to 
injury by moulding in the crib, or when standing in 
shocks, and also by the cob being frozen while in this 
state. The latter effect may be frequently noticed; 
on those ears which have been fh)zen while the cob was 
filled with sap or juice, the cob and the «chit" of the 
com will be found black, and the kernel has in many 
cases lost its germinating power. 

To provide against contingences, (destruction by 
worms, birds, &c.O it is proper to plant an extra num- 
ber of kernels. After the corn has attained the height 
of six or eight inches and is out of danger, the supernu- 
meraries may be pulled up, leaving only the desired 
number of stalks. 

The proper depth of covering in planting com, de- 
pends on the nature and ilryness of the soils. The 
depth of an inch on some soils would be equal to seve- 
ral inches on others. A deeper covering than is actu- 
ally necessary to produce healthy germination, is pj^- 
dicial to the growth of the plant, and considering ail 
circumstances, there are but few cases where it would be 
advisable to cover corn more than two inches, and in 
very moist soils, a covering of only an inch would be 
preferred. 

If the ground has been well preparetl, and is free 
from stones, the com may be well planteii witii a ma- 
chine. Lewis' <* Seed Planter " will perform well in 
such cases, and make a great saving of labor. 

Time of planting. — The condition of the soil as to 
warmth and moisture, and the general forwardness of 
vegetation, must regulate the time of planting. From 
the variation of the seasons it is obvious that no particu- 
lar day can bo fixed on for this work. The rule said to 
have been followed by the Indians, — from whom we first 
obtained and learned the uses of this valuable esculent^ 
— was to plant when the leaves of the white oak had so 
iar advanced as to show the form of a crow's foot. The 
ground has then acquired a good degree of warmth, 
germination is quick, and the growth rapid. 

Culture of the crop while growing. Ihe first object 
should be to keep the ground light, and the crop clean 
from weeds. On light soils/ the harrow and cultivator 
may accomplish this without much aid from the hoe; 
but operations must be commenced with one of these 
implements, (the harrow is perhaps preferable at first,) 
as soon as the com appears above ground ; and so fre- 
quently should the work be repeated as to allow no 
time for the weeds to start. 

On soils which have a tendency to become too com- 
pact, tools must be used which will penetrate the 
ground to a considerable depth. It ifi the class of soils 
which bake under the action of the sun, VsaX suffer most 
from drouth, and the crop can in no way be so well 
protected against injury from this cause, as by frequent 
stirring and loosening the soil, by which the tendency 
to become too solid is counteractetl. An implement 
with teeth like a plow coulter, two or three in a frame, 
answers this purpose well. \Vhile the corn is small, it 
may be ran very close to the stalks without injury, but 
as the size of the plant increases, and the roots extend, the 
implement must not run so near. In some sections, what 
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it called « diovel plow it uted, and when properly made, 
it it an excellent tool. The wingt of the abare ihould 
not be too widely tpread> at this throws the ground too 
mnch into ridges; it should be calculated to cut or stir 
the ground without moving it much to the right or left. 
▲ good plow of this kind loosens the soil much more 
efltetiyely than a common plow, leaves it lighter, and 
not thrown into ridges. Besides the objection of too 
much ridging the ground, the common plow leaves the 
sobatratum even heavier than it wat before, instead of 
making it loose and light. 

For any ground on which it is proper to raise Indian 
com, level cultivation is decidedly preferred. It expo- 
sea less surface to be dried by the sun and air, more 
readily receives and retains moisture, permits the ex- 
tension of the roots over the whole soil by which the 
plant it better nourished, and better strengthened against 
Che force of winds. When ground is thrown into sharp 
ridges, as is done by the plow, many of the horizontal 
roots are scorched by the sun, and al-e ncjeessarily so 
abort as to afibrd the plant but little support as bracea 

In cultivating sward, the sod ought not to be turned 
up the first season. The tools mentioned will sufficient- 
ly loosen the soil without bringing the grass to the sur- 
fiice, and the gatet evolved by decomposition are not 
wasted in the air, but are taken up by the growing 
erop. 

In the early stages of the growth of the crop, the soil 
can hardly be tilled too much. To keep down the weeds, 
which should be the primary object, some of the im- 
plements of culture should be often passed through the 
soil, till the crop becomes so large as to obtain full pot- 
aestionof the ground. 

HarveMting. — ^The fact is well established that the 
aggregate value of the corn-crop is greatest, when it is 
cut and properly cured in shock. The onlj^ objection 
to the practice is the difficulty sometimes experienced 
in dryiag. It sometimes happens that there is an unu- 
sual prevalence of wet weather Immediately after cut- 
ting up the crop, which induces mouldiness in the 
grain and injures the fodder. Some varieties of com 
are also cured with more difficulty in this way than 
others. This objection applies to those kinds in which 
the ears are produced close to the ground, and which 
have besides a large number of short suckem and leaves, 
that prevent the circulation of the air and hold the 
dampness. 

Care should be taken that the shocks are not made too 
large, and that they «re set as openly as possible at bot- 
tom. It ma)' be observed, however, that with the 
tall varieties cultivated at the south and west, these pre- 
cautions are hardly necessary. If the com is rather 
green when cut, it js a good mode to make but a part 
of the shocks at a time, leaving a sufficient number of 
rows to make the shocks of the desired 4ize ; and when 
the first is sufficiently dried, the remainder is cut and 
added. The shocks should stand to dry for a few days, 
if the weather will permit, before they are bound. In 
binding, the band should be placed as near the top of 
the shock as practicable, both for the better shedding of 
rain and allowing the shock to remain more open to the 
air. 

The fodder of corn when well cure<l in this manner, 
it an excellent article for feeding cowt or other stock 
in winter. An acre of ttout com it contid^red equal to 
an acre of good grass, in the value it afibrdt in itock- 
feeding. exdutlve of the grain. 

' "^^ - - I IM^^WI ■ I ~ 

ARTESIAN WELLS. 



Mb. Tvcjkxr — Can you give ut any information on 
the subject of Artesian wells? We have large tracts of 
land in our region of country which are destitute of 
running water, particularly in a dry season, which in- 
eonvenience I believe will at some future time be reme- 
died b> bringing water to the surface of the ground by 
boring. In digging wells in this vicinity, after passing 
through the soil and a subsoil, usually of a clayey loam, 
we usually come to a bed of blue clay between ten and 
twenty feet from the surface in which it found more or 



less gravel, pebbles, and occasionally a small boulder of 
granular quartz or hornblende ; this bed varies In thick- 
ness from ten to fifty feet, rarely less than about twenty. 
A bed of quick sand filled with water, is usually found 
after passing the blue clay, and in many instances the 
water rises several feet firom the fountain found in the 
quick-sandj while in some it does not rise at all. In 
no instance have I heard of a rock stratum being dis- 
covered in digging. In many instances, after digging 
several feet in the blue clay, the experiment of boring 
down to the quick-sand has been tried with success, and 
in others it failed of obtaining a supply of water. Now 
if some one practically acquainted with the necessary 
Implements and all the manipulations in prosecuting the 
work of boring for water, in a country the features of 
whose geological formation resemble ouni, we shall be 
highly gratified to receive 2./ull report from him. 

The principal difficulty in the work, will, as I appre- 
hend, be in passing through beds of quick-sand. I am 
full in the fiUth that water may, in most instances in 
this vicinity, be made to rise above the surface by 
boring not to exceed three hundred feet. 

Yours, &c., C. BsTANT. 

Prineetony Bvrtau Co; III*, Jan^, 1846. 

We should be pleased to receive information in re- 
lation to the subject of the above communication. — £d. 

SEED CORN. 



JoHM 8. Yeomans, Columbia, Ct., gives an account of 
of some experiments he hat made in selecting seed-cora. 
He sums up the conclutions to which he arrives at 
follows: 

« 1. That there is a tendency in com to degenerate — 
that a variety after having been planted for a series of 
years, it not likely to ear well or to fill out on the ear, 
though the italk may be luxuriant. 
' « 2d. That an early variety, taken from a higher lati- 
tude and cultivated here, will increase in the size o/ the 
ears, be more prolific in grain, with a lest quantity of 
ttalkt." 

Mr. Yeomans says his principal object in this com- 
munication « is to impress upon the minds of agricultu- 
rists, the importance of occasionally changing their 
seed com." In reference to this, we remark that we 
should observe the same rule in changing « seed com " 
that we would in changing ihe breed of any live stock — 
that is, if that which is better can be had, change and 
get it, but not otherwise. We would not however dis- 
courage a trial which need not involve much risk, in or- 
der to atcertain whether U, real improvement would be 
made by adopting a change. That a variety of com, or 
any plant, has actually *' a tendency to degenerate" in 
consequence merely of being cultivated « for a series 
of years " in the same neighborhood or district, we 
cannot believe. It is true a variety of com may be cho- 
sen which is not adapted to the soil and climate— -it 
may be a larger variety than is proper for a thin soil, 
or it may require a longer season than belongs to the 
locality— nevertheless, if any portion of it should 
ripen, and a judicious selection be made for seed, each 
succeeding crop will be better and better fitted to the 
situation — it becomes acclimated. Instances are not 
wanUng to show that every kind of grain or vegetable 
may be greatly improved by selecting from year to 
year the beat specimens for seed. As to bringing com 
from the north, we should decidedly prefer that, to 
taking it from the south. 



GIVING AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 



The Chittenden Agricultural Society (Vt.) has adopt- 
ed the fflan of giving each member of the society an 
agricultural paper. The president of this society, L. 
G. Bingham, Esq., writes in reference^to this plan at 
follows: — "Our new plan of giving an agricultural pa- 
per to every subscriber to our society in this county, 
works admirably, and more than doublet the number of 
our members." 
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■Tump MACHINE-— (Fie JI.) 



L. TncxEH, Ewj.— The abort cat repretmilt ■ vmt 

cheap mil elDcIent aluDip machini, in um here, wfafch 
cnn»i«ts of two piccet of harJ limber, lix inch** «qaare 
bj two feet in length, flro^ly faMened at the lop, with 
a Itrong-btrnd oFiroD; and cron- piece in the middle. In 
theahajieora threecorcerwldnkic which it to be let 
ulride the itump, with a itrong ehuLD (aliened to the 
lop of the machine, and (a a root on the bock aide of 
the itump from the cattle. A coTDmon liiail 18 feel 
clain will answer to hitch the cattle with. Two yoke 
of eaulc will pull almoal any common alump that haa 
been cut from three to Ave f ean. 11 ii nut to be aup- 
poaed Ihal it will pull everT pine or oak ilump thai It 
■nay behitcheil to, but it is believed to he the cbeapesi 
id iMit kind for clearing old Heidi ofituoipi to be found. 
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AND QUESTIONS. 

Mk. Editor — It has been thought Ihat the know- 
ledge which goei to eonalilute good and bad farmera, 
may in different wayi be compared to Ihe malcriais— 
such as timberB, boards, ahinglea, nails, kc, — with 

ed. Some farmers with much knowleilge, are gowl far- 

.e olhers, with much knowledge, are poor 

lily to rightly apply Iheir 

ny materials, poorly put together, are inconvenienl. 
The compariaon also holda gooil between Ikrmcra with 
lUlle knowleilge, and houaes conalnicled of few male- 
riali. And, if in oO'erlng the following variely, some 
of your agrienltural readers should be Bupplieil with a 
needed limber, a board, or perchance a few shingles or 
nails, the time spent in furnishing them will not be 
«pen( in vain. Possibly iumc of the (btlowlng obaerva- 
tjons may tend to prevent a timber or a board being 
plaoeil in a wrong position, or arciil In clinching a 

In a former number of "The CulliTator," the idea 
has been ailranced, that it is possible Ihat substincei 
liurtftil to the gmwih of plants, may be taken up through 
their roots; and in another nnmber lolt ii recommend- 
ed to be applied to the roola of plum Ireei. To corro- 
borate thia first eenlimeni, and to prevent an OTenlnae 
Of salt being applied (o fruit trees, Ihe folio 
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Kiierrj- .ree, anil eiiner ny leaaing out or being spilt, a 
a part of the brine got down among the roola oi the 
Irce; and the consequence was, lhal Ihe leave* wilhercil 
some weeks before the usual lime for leaves to wither, 
and the ciierries were much smaller than usual, and so 
aall as no( to be St lo be eaten. 

litneu of large and small potatoes for 
I be a suhjecl of doubt with many (ar- 
mersi ano ihe aaow may be said with regard lo whole 
poialues, and those ihat arc cut. This seems lo be the 
case nolivilhslanding many experimenla have been made 
to gel at the iruth of Ihe aubjeet. While the fbllowing 
experiment ia slated with the hope that U may throw 






■one light on a doubthil subject; It i« also proper b> 
obaerre, that In respeel to the different modes of rav- 
ing polaloes, the statement that "cirenmstance* •Itar 
eases," is TCfy appropriately applied; eapeeially, aa 
some pouloet hate mora and larger tops than othent 
■ad aa the tendency lo grow large (whether the seed ia 
large or amall, cut or uncut,) Is much atronger with 
•one varieties, than il Is with othera. 

In 1835, the eyes (cut small) from three bushels ud 
twenty quarts of potatoes were planted aa an experi- 
ment with one buahei thirteen quarts of whole miea. 
They were planted in drills in the fidlowing nuuinet. 
FiiM, thtve rows wiUi eyes, then a row with wholo 
ones, and to on. The eyes were planted mneh nearer 
each other than the whole ones. In planting, hoaing, 
and in digging Ihe crop, it required hill doable th« 
work tbr a row with eyes, that was required for a row 
with whole ones; and while the four rows planted with 
whole potatoes yielded fourteen hnshels, (he twelve raws 
planted with eyes, yielded Iwenly-lwo bushels. II i* 
not dialinclly recollected by the writer, as lo wtial va- 
riety wai used for seed; but he belierei that with r»- 
speet to size, and the number of stalka lo each, they 
nearly resembled Ihe flesh color. 

From page 61 of (he present voliune of " the Culliv*- 
lor," il appears •■Ihertt is frequent complaint among 
farmers lhal tbeir sons early imbibe a distaste for agri- 
culture — that aa soon a* (hey are of an age to be nsefti), 
they seek employment, and leave Ihem lo manage the 
homealead under the disadvantage of hired assistance.'' 
Now Mr. Editor, while it is not my present inteniJiM 
lo enter (lilly into the reasons why fu-menar ' 
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hint Bl two or three of what are thought li 
such deprivation, by asking a few queillona. There 
are young rnen in almost every part of the country, who 
show by (heir actions that they feel "above" earning 
an honest livelihood by the sweat of (heir brows; and 
while they are very icillinf to keep their hands and 
cloLhea from being aoileil, and are eery teilling to re- 
ceive a full share of Ihe fkrming proiluce, and of the 
attenlion of farment, and of hirmer's wives and ilaugh- 
lers; do (hey not receive more of these things, Ihan the 
young men, who, with moilerale desires, and inilnstri- 
ous, frugal habils, have chosen (he occupation of far- 
mers for Ihemselvest Do not some families fbrget that 
" it is a great error, that chililren may be left lo nm 
wild in every sort of alreel temptation," until it la ■■ 
difficult to make (hem like brming work, as it is t» 
make a six year old coti or Sleer like ill Do not many 
farmeni forgel (bat when young men work tnit little, 
and « go 10 school " much until they are nearly grown 
up, the turn of their minds ami the strength of their 
bodies are poorly adapted for Ihe farming prolesrioot 

Mr. Editor, my intenlion is 10 Dnish this eommimlea- 
lion.by asking a few questions of a different nature from 
iboaeJuBl asked. 

How did Philo Griswold,* of Vernon, Oneidn Co., 
contrive lo obtain 415 bushels and 13 lbs. of earrola 
from one fourth of an acrel How did B. Dayton,* of 
Vernon, manage (o obtain 370 bushels and fifty pound* 
of potatoes from half an acre? How didC. W. ISels.'ot 
Kirkland, manage 10 obtain K9 bushels and Ave pounds 
of Indian com from one acrel Can Gei>rge Vail,> of 
Troy, conveniently give a statement of Ihe melhod he 
pursues (o obtain very large crops of Indian com f 

Will a plow fixed on wheels, like some of the Eng- 
lish plows, lurn a more uniform (iirrow, as to deplhand 
widih; or will they hold easier than a plow wilhoul 

Supposing potatoes for seed to be wet and rolled in 
plaster, and lo have a table spoonful of plaster pul on 
each after being dropped in the hill or drill. Is Iher* a 
possibility or a probabillly (hat the crop of potatoes, 
while growing, could so imbibe the plaster as to make 
them unheallhy for fooiil 

How small an iron rod will suffice (o protect a hOai« 
or bam, 29 by 30 feet, from the bail efftels of lightning. 

Saadlakt, March9, IMG. S. 9. O. 
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JUJVIUW OF DOWlfHIGMS FSUTTS Ain> PBUZT TBBSS 

OF AMBBIOA..-V0, L 

•••••• 

When a book is hopelessly weak or incorrect, it 
should be the object of criticism to exterminate it. But 
when a work is admitted to be, upon the whole, well 
done, criticism ought to be an assistance to it, and not a 
hindrance. Praise by the wholesale is better for the 
publisher than for the reputation of the author; since. 
In a work like Downing% every pomologist knows 
that perfection is not attainable, and indiscriminate eulo. 
gy inclines the better read critic to rebutt the praise by 
a full development of the fiiults. Thus on one side 
there is general praise and faint blame; and on the 
other, foint praise and general blame. 

It if charged against Mr. D. by implication, that he 
has added little to the stock of pomological knowledge 
that is 9K10; and therefore that his book cannot be re- 
garded as so greatly in advance of others. One would 
■appose this to be a criticism more appropriate to an 
oration, or a rhetorical effort of some sort, than to a 
Fruit Manual. ▲ work which, like Manning's, embo- 
dies only one's own. observations, must be limited, and 
of interest only to a few, and these advanced pomolo- 
gists. Invaluable as are the labors of Manning, his 
work will be found in but few hands; since, being ori- 
ginal, it is limited. There are a thousand observers, 
and hundreds of writers on fruit ; each year the results 
of obser^'ation and experiment accumulate. The author 
who collects these scattered morsels, and puts them into 
good shape within a moderate compass, adding what- 
ever his own eyes have seen that is new, has dis- 
charged a good work. We have never seen any reason 
to believe that Downing had not added much to his 
descriptions of fruit that is absolutely new. No one in 
his senses, could expect even a man bom in a garden, 
to exhaust, at the first effort, so large, so tangled, so 
iQidtifarioas a sul^ect as pomology. If Downing- s work 
stands decidedly before any already published, that is 
praise enough. 

A more serious charge is urged by a correspondent 
Of Hovey's Magazine, (vol. 2, p. 48,) and endorsed by 
Ihe accomplished editor of that invaluable Magazine. 
On p. 49 of this Magazine, Mr. Humrickhouse says^ 
<< No notice is taken of the fact that others had occu- 
pied the field before him. One would suppose, indeed, 
that a gap— an absolute want — of a manual and work 
of reference existed, and that he is the first and only 
one who ever conceived the idea of supplying it." 
Really, this is to the point, and sufficiently pointed. 
But what shall be said of the fairness of a critic who 
will say such things, when Mr. Downing, so far from 
neglecting to mention former treatises, att apart a 
chapter to them ae « books quoted;" giving them full 
tkle, size, date of publication, &c., £c. In this list 
sixty-eight authors are named, thirty»three of whom 
wrote expressly on pomological subjects ! Perhaps it 
is thought by some., that an author ought to go bowing 
light hand and left through every page of his book, 
with profuse compliments, a hundred times repeated, 
like a gay beau in a drawing room I We prefer a more 
manly style of literature. Again, it is stated, (Hovey's 
Magazine, p. 48 :) <* He has nowhere, as I can see, suita- 
bly acknowledged that he has derived assistance from 
Kenrick or from Prince; and yet both are authors, from 
whom, it is apparent, that he has drawn as largely as 
from any others;" and ^e editor adds his hearty app.o- 
val; specifies Kenrick, Coxe, Thatcher, Prince, Man- 
ning, «and ten volumes of our Magazine," which, it is 
Mud, are passed over in the pre/ace] mention being 
made only of the London Horticultural Society's Cata- 
logue I No man can pretend that Downing has omitteil 
these authorities in the body of his book ; or in the list 
of authors quoted; it is only in the preface that he neg- 
lects them ! This is vastly too sensitive for our appre- 
ciation. Every page through the book gives these 
various authors and works spe<;iflc credit U>t their 
ppecific part; all home and foreign authors are register- 
•d in a separate chapter, as the sources of his informa- 
tion; but beeaute they are not a third timM mentioned 



in the prefkce, it is said by Mr. Humrickhouse (p. 50,) 
« Charity, it must be said, impels us to attribute this 
omission to accident and over-sight, rather than to any 
deliberate intention." 

But we have, in other quarter?, seen charges of neg- 
lect, and of contempt of Mr. Kenrick. It was, we be- 
lieve, in the Boston Courier that we first saw it. We 
have taken some pains to examine Mr. Downing^s 
descriptions, one by one, with our eye upon his fidelity 
in this matter. We do not say that he is perfect. But 
we do say that be is not open to the sweeping charges 
so unjustly urged against him. Let us examine. In 
the descriptions of peabs, Kendrick is mentioned eigh- 
teen times. What pears are they, with which his name 
is connected? Andrews, Bleecker's Meadow, Beurrfi 
d'Amalis, Burnett, Capsheaf, Cumberland, Dix, Fulton, 
M. Louise, Pitts' Prolific, Queen of the Low Countries, 
Washington, Lewis, Vicar of Winkfield, Wilhelmine 
— ^American pears, or foreign varieties of comparatively 
recent introduction. Now it is only in respect to these 
two classes of pears that Kenrick deserves credit. His 
descriptions of other sorts are borrowed absolutely or 
simply reproduced. Mr. Hovey thinks his Magazine 
neglected. This would certainly be a culpable neglect ; 
for in no other periodical has there been so much done 
for American pomology. But we find it nineteen 
times mentioned in the list of pears. Kenrick is cre- 
dited in the description of thirty-one apples; and these, 
chiefly, of the newer varieties, in respect to which only 
Kenrick ought to have credit. 

We do not regard Mr. Downing as immaculate upon 
this point; it is to be expected that a revised edition 
will be more scrupulously careful; but we have seen 
nothing which justifies the charge of general disregard 
of the credit due to the authorities to whom he is in- 
debted. And if there is a quiet assumption of original- 
ity pervading his pages, in things not original, let that 
man who has written a book without secret vanity, 
cast the first stone. 

In proceeding now to an examination of portions of 
Mr. Downing's book, our desire is to help and not to 
hinder. 

We shall, at present, confine our attention to the 
catalogue of apples and pears, for all other fruits of our 
zone together are not of Importance equal to these; 
and if an author excels in respect to these, his success 
will cover a multitude of sins in the treatment of small 
fruits, and fruits of short duration. Mr. Downing has 
shown good judgment in making out his list of varie- 
ties; his descriptions^ for the most part, seem to be 
from his own senses; he has added many interesting 
particulars in respect to fruits not recorded before, or 
else scattered in isolated sentences in magazines and 
journals. 

But are his descriptions thorough and uniform 7 Whtle 
he has added materiaU to pomology, has he advancetl 
the science by reducing such materials to a consistent 
form? If we compare Mr. Downing-s descriptions with 
those of Kenrick, or even of Manning, he excels them in 
fulness. If he be compared with classic European 
pomologists, he is decidedly inferior, both in the con- 
ception of what was to be done, and in a neat, syste- 
matic method of execution. Indeed Mr. Downing 
does not seem to have settled, before hand, in his mind, 
Si/ormula of description; sometimes only three or four 
characteristics are given. Downing sins in excellent 
company. There is not an American pomological 
writer who appears conceived even, of a systematic, 
scientific description of fruits. Europeun authors, de- 
cidedly more explicit and minute than we are, have 
never reduced the descriptive part of the science to 
anything like regularity. We do not suppose that there 
can be such exact and constant dissimilarities detected 
between variety and varieteis of a species, as exists be- 
tween species and species of a genus. We do not 
think a description of fruits to be imperfect therefore, 
merely because it is less distinctive than a description 
of plants. . But the more variable and obscure the 
points of difference between two varieties, the more 
scrupulously careful must we be to seize them. Where 
differences are broad and uniform, science can afford to 
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be careless, but not where they are vague and illusory. 
We can approximate a systematic accuracy. But it 
must be by making up in the number of determining 
circumstances, that which is wanting in the invariable 
distinctiveness of a few that are speciJlcB 

I. Downing's descriptions are quite irregular and 
unequal. Both his pears and apples are imperfect, but 
not alike imperfect. The descriptions of pears are de- 
cidedly in advance of those of the apple. It would 
seem as if the improvement which he gained by prac- 
tice was very easily traced in its course on his pages. 

Hardly two apples ai'e described in reference to the 
same particulars. With respect to color of skin, size 
and form, eye and stem, he approaches the nearest to 
uniformity. But with respect to every otiier feature 
there is an utter want of regularity, which indicates 
not so much carelessncMs as the want of any settled plan 
or conception of a perfect scientitic description. 

We will, out of a multitude of similar cases, select a 
few as specimens of what we mean. Of the Puinftkia 
Russet, he says, " flesh exceedingly rich and sweet ;" 
but he does nut speak of its texture, whether coarse or 
fine; whether brittle or leaihery. Pomme de Neige— 
"flesh remarkably white, very tender, juicy and good, 
with a slight perfume;'' but is it sweet or sour, or sub- 
acid, or astringent? No one can tell by reading the 
joint descriptions of the Red and the Yelloto Ingestrie, 
what their flavor is, since it is only said that they are 
« juicy and high flavored^' — but whether the high 
flavored juice is sweet or sour, does not appear. These 
are not picked instances. They occur on almost every 
page of his list of apples. The Summer Sv^eet Para- 
dise is, of course, sweet, since we are three times told 
of it, once in the title and twice in the text. The 
Sw££t'/ tarrniiin also, is a « sweet apple'- <'of a very 
saccharine flavor." Of course it is sweet. Nos. 67, 
iyi, Gd, 74, 75, and very many more, are described with- 
out information as to their flavor except that, whatever 
it is, it is 'brisk,' or «high,» or «rich» — forlorn adjec- 
tives unafllancei< to any substantive which they may 
qualify. Sometimes the health of the tree and its 
)iardiness are given, and as often omitted. Sometimes 
its hardiness of bearing is mentioned, but oftener neg- 
lected. The color of the flesh is given in No. 82, but 
not in 83; in 84, but not in 85; from 86 — 92 inclusive, 
but not to the second 92, Ibr the Bedfordshire Foundling 
and the Dutch Mignonne are both numbered 92. The 
color of the flesh is not given in 93, 97, 100, 101, 103, 
110, although the intermediate numbers have it given. 
Why should one be minutely described, and not all? 
We should regard it an ungrateful requital for all the 
pleasure and profit which this volume has afibrded us to 
hunt up and display what, to some,, may seem to be 
mere <•' jots and tittles," were it not that these, in them- 
selves, unimportant things mark decisively the absence 
in the author's plan, of a style of description which 
pomology always needed, but now begins imperiously 
to demand. And we are confident that a pomological 
manual, on the right design, is yet to be written. Our 
hearty wish is, that Mr. Downing's revised edition may 
be that manual. 

II. We are lead, from these remarks, to consider, by 
itself, the imperfect scale of descriptions adopted by all 
our American pomological writers, upon which Mr. D. 
has not materially improved. 

The description of the tree is very meagre or totally 
neglected. Nothing at all is said of it in cases out of 
the 174 apples numbered and ttescribed. The general 
shape of the tree is given in but thirty-eight instances 
in the same number. 

The color of the wood is, usually, noticed in the ac- 
counts of pears; but in the accoimt of apples in not one 
case, we should think, in ten. 

The peculiar growth of the young wood. In a great 
majority of cases, is not noticed; but more frequently 
m the pear than In the apple list. The least practiced 
observer knows how striking is this feature of the face of 
a tree. We do not remember an instance where the 
tmds have been employed as a characteristic. Are dis- 
tinctive marks so numerous that such an one as this can 
be spared? The ibapey oolor, size^ prominence, and 



shoulder of buds, together with their interstitial spaces, 
form too remarkable a portion of trees to be absolutely 
overlooked in a book describing the '' fruits and fruU 
trees of America." 

Equally noticeable is the almost entire neglect of the 
core and seed, as identifying marks. Once in a while, 
as in the case of the Belie Fleur, the Roman Stem, the 
Spitzenberg, and the Pomme Royal, we are told, that the 
cores are hollow. But neither among pears or apples, 
is the core or seed made to be of any importance. This 
is the more remarkable as being a decided retrocession 
in the art of description. Prince, wisely following 
Continental authors, iscareftil in his description of pears, 
to give, and with some minuteness, the peculiarities of 
the seed. But Downing, ii^judtciously misled by, in 
this respect, the decidedly bad example of British au- 
thors, has, almost without exception, neglected this 
noble criterion. There is not another single feature, 
either of fruit or fruit trees, which we could not spare 
better than the core and seed. Not only may varieties 
be marked by their seeds, bui they form, in connection 
with the core, important elements of diagnoses of yiMiii- 
lies. A Long.Keeper, usually has a very small, com- 
pact core, with few seeus. A highly improved and 
luscious pear, not unfrequently is wholly seedlees; 
while fruits not far removed from the wild state abouid 
in seeds. Whenever a system of descryftion shall have 
been formed, we venture to predict that the cort and 
seed will be ranked at a higher value in it than any 
one other element of discrimination and description. 

The same neglect or casual notice is bestowed upon 
the leaf. If any thing about it is remarkable it is men- 
tioned, not otherwise : But is there a page of any book 
(hat was ever printed, that has more reading on it than 
is on a leaf, if one is only taught to read it? It too, 
is not only a sign of difference but very often of quality. 
Mr. D. has availed himself of this criterion in deacrib- 
ing peaches. Is it a legible sign only in the peach <w- 
chard? He that is ignorant of these marks, and only can 
tell one fruit from another, is yet in the a b c of pomo- 
logy, who but a tyro, on importing Coe^s Golden 
Drop$ would not at once perceive the imposition, if 
there was one, the moment his eye saw a bud, or its 
shoulder? Van Mons learned to select stocks for his 
experiments, as well by the wood and bud in winter, as 
by the leaf and growth of summer. In a large bed of 
seedlings every experimenter ought to know by wood 
and leaf what to select as prognosticating good fruit, 
and what to reject, without waiting to see the fruit. 
Nurserymen of our acquaintance, without book, label, 
or stake, Qan tell every well known variety on their 
grounds. One of our acquaintance never had a mark, 
label, stake, or register, of any kind upon his ground; 
a culpable reliance on his ability to read tree-laces; for, 
on his throwing up the business suddenly, his successor 
fell into innumerable mistakes. It is just as easy for a 
pomologist to know the face of every variety, as for a 
shepheni to know the face of every sheep in his flock, 
or a grazier every animal of his herd. 

III. Although the *' FruiU and Fruit Trees of Ameri- 
ca " professes to give the process of management only 
for the garden and the orchard, it ought to include, and 
we presume was designed to embrace the essential fea- 
tures of nursery culture. Every cultivator of fruit must 
be a private nurseryman ; he needs the same informa- 
tion, the same directions as if he were a commercial 
gardener. He that designs planting an orchanl ought 
to know the disposition of each variety of fruit tree, 
that he may suit the ciroumstance of his soil, or provide 
for the peculiarities of a tree, as a farmer needs to 
know the peculiarities of the different breeds of hogs 
and cattle. With a large number of persons it would be 
enough to say of fruits, — "superb," « extra-superb," 
« superlatively grand," << extra magnificent;" for such, a 
princely catalogue would answer every purpose. But 
such as have some knowledge, and every year, we 
tfre happy to believe, the number of such increases, ask, 
not the Author- arbare eulogy, but a definite statement of 
all those special qusdities on which such eulogy is 
founded. The exact tetste of each variety of fruit abouid 
be studied in revpect to soil; some, and but iew^ love 
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•ttrOng days; yet fewer thrive upoa wet toils; but 
«ome wiU, as the Sweet or Carolina June, which does 
well on quite wet soils; some refuse their giAs except 
upon a warm and rich sand; some, and by far the 
greatest number, love a deep loam, with a subsoil moist 
without being wet. The buds of some varieties escape 
the vernal frosts by their hardiness; some by putting 
forth later than their orchard-brethren. Some varieties 
thrive admirably by ground or root grafting, while very 
many, so worked, are killed off* during the first winter; 
•ome varieties, if budded, grow off with alacrity, others 
are dull and unwilling; some form their tops with faci- 
lity and beauty ; others, like many men, are rambling, 
awkward, and averse to any head at all. Some sorts, 
put upon what stock you will, have singularly massive 
roots^ others have fine and slender ones. £very variety 
of tree has traits of disposition peculiar to itself; and in 
respect to traits possessed in common, even these may 
be classified. In every description there should be, at 
least, an attempt at giving these various nursery pecu- 
liarities. It cannot be done, as yet, with any conside- 
rable accuracy. Fruit treet have not yet been minutely 
itudied. A florist can give you a thousand times more 
minute and special information in respect to the pecu- 
liar habits and wants of his flowers, thaxr an orchardist 
can of his trees. Doubtless, it is easier to do it in plants 
which have a short period; whose whole life passes 
along before the eye every season, than in plants whose 
very youth outlasts ten generations of Dahlias, Pansies, 
Balsams, &c. But that only makes it the more import- 
ant that we should be up and doing. Let no work be 
regarded as classic which does not take into its design 
the most thorough enunciation of all the peculiarities of 
fruits, and pomology will receive more advantage in 
ten years, that it could by a hundred years of rambling, 
unregulated, discursive descriptions. 

We have drawn our remarks out too long already ; 
and must reserve other considerations for another num- 
ber. We shall tliea give Mr. Downing a chance to 
pay us back in our own coin, as we hope to give the 
description of some half-dozen apples, that we may by 
example develop our ideas of the method of describing 
imits. The ability which Mr. D. has shown as a hor- 
ticultural writer, his industry in collecting materials for 
this, his last work; the skill which he has shown him- 
self to possess in describing fruits, give the public a 
right to expect that he will " go on unto perfection," 
and if Mr. D. will adopt a higher standard and set out 
with a design of a more systematic description of fruits, 
every liberal cultivator in the land will be glad to put 
at his disposal whatever of minute observation he may 
p o ss es s. Hknsy Ward Beeches. 

IndianapoliMj Ia»f March 5, 1846. 

CULTURE OF FLAX. 



The culture of Flax is becoming a very important 
branch of agricultural pursuit. But a few year^ since, 
if a farmer sowed more than a bushel of flax-seed, un- 
less he was a very extensive former, he was considered 
by his neighbors as bordering on insanity. The great 
m^rity of farmers in those days, sowed but a few quarts 
of seed, with the view more particularly of raising flax 
rather than seed. It is now no uncommon thing for 
farmers to sow twenty, thirty and sometimes fifty bushels 
and upwards; and notwithstanding the flax is usually 
destroyed, the seed alone, as a general thing, pays as 
well and frequently better, than any other crop. The 
flax is considered of no value from the fact, that the 
expense of pulling, rotting, dressing and preparing for 
market, over balances its worth, and hence Carmers have 
resorted to the most expeditious modes of getting rid 
of it, such as burning it, throwing it into wet marshy 
places, &c. I have recently had conversations with 
several farmers, who have for the last two years efagaged 
quite largely in raising it, who assure me that if the 
flax is cut before it beromes " dead ripe," by paying 
the same attention to it in curing it that Is usually be- 
stowed upon the securing of hay, cattle will not only 
aat it readily, but are Very fond of It, besides it keeps 



them in a very thriving, healthy condition. Those 
persons with whom I conversed, agreed in their belief, 
that the flax thus secured, is worth almost, if not quite, 
as much as the seed. 

I wish to mention another important £act in relation 
to raising flax-seed, which every farmer should know. 
Several formers of my acquaintance, the past season, sowed 
flax-seed and barley on the same ground, and in every 
instance the yield of either kind, was as great as if 
sowed separately, besides flax and barley straw com- 
bined, makes very excellent fodder. By having proper 
screens, there is no difficulty in separating the flax-seed 
from the barley. If, by sowing flax-seed and barley 
together, twice the amount can be obtained from the 
same ground, is it not worth at least the consideration 
of every former? N. 

We have received several communications in refer- 
ence to the practice of growing flax and barley together, 
but know nothing of its advantages from personal ex- 
perience. We were not aware that the seed of flax 
would be matured while the stalk was in so green a 
state as to be good for fodder; but it will be seen that 
the above and several other articles speak of it as being 
valuable for this purpose when mixed with barley straw, 
and that at the same time a crop of seed is obtained in 
connexion with the barley. — ^Ed. 



SHEEP—ESCURIAL AND ELECTORAL SAXONY. 



Are the Spanish Escurial and the Electoral Saxony 
the same race of sheep? Thi^ inquiry has been raised 
in my mind by reading an article entitled « Saxon 
Sheep and their Crosses" in the volume of the Cul- 
tivator for 1844, page 350. In my ignorance I had 
supposed they were as distinct as any two races of Ger- 
man and Spanish sheep can be» If they are the tame 
thing, as this writer seems to take it for granted, then 
all this flourish, which has been made about the supe- 
riority of the pure Electoral Saxony Sheep, imported 
and bred by the late lamented Mr. Grove, is moonshine. 
For there are men in the country who profess to have 
the pure Escurials — and if it can be proved that they are 
the real «simon pure" Electoral Siusont, Escurials 
will be thicker than <<bair on a dog's back" before 
1846 is at an end — ^the simple reasons being, that Elec- 
toral Saxons are in great request and command higher 
prices. 

I had supposed that the Escurials were to be found 
only in Spain and the Electoral Saxons only in Saxony 
— and eltewherey only as they have been imported from 
these countries. I have supposed that an Electoral 
Saxon sheep never was in Spain — and that the Spaniards 
have no such variety — and I had supposed that the six 
varieties of sheep, which Consul Janris imported into 
the United States, were only n(6-varte/u«of the Spanish 
Merino Sheep — all excellent, and all in a great measure 
resembling each other. The Escurials were one of the 
six — and many have contended that they were not a 
whit behind any other — while all were similar, each 
had its excellencies and peculiarities. Will you, Mr. 
Editor, be pleased to show what light you can on this 
subject? Inquirer. 

Note. — From the best accounts, the origin of the 
Saxon Merino Sheep, was 200 ewes and 100 rams sent 
by the King of Spain to the Elector of Saxony in 1766. 
They are said to have been mostly of the Escurial vari- 
ety, which are acknowledged on all hands to produce 
the finest wool of any of the Spanish races, and were 
particularly cultivated by the Spanish kings. The Elee- 
toral Saxon sheep have, according to their history, de- 
sceniled mostly from this Escurial stock. It is claimed 
by some that they have been improved in respect to 
fineness of wool, since their transfer to Saxony. Our 
own observation does not permit us to give an opinicm 
on this point. It must be obvious, however, that the 
blood of the Electoral Saxon and the Escurial must be 
nearly the same, the former being only a lateral branch 
of the original stock. 
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R COMPANY— (Fil. a.) 



Offica Dtths Rochcncr City MUkCo.,! 

LcTHEB TocKEa, £«*. — In compliuice with your 
reqoCTt, I herewith Innimlt lo you, > sketch of [he 
Milking House uiil Depot, which our Company propose 
10 conslnicC ihii spring, in thia city, immeiiiately on. 
the buiki or the Oene«ee river, near the centre of (he. 
lown, Ibr the occommoduion of one hviidrtd caun, i 
uid for the aale of milk of the very beat qunlity. { 

The building ia in the ahnpe oFa H. The front of 
brick, 90 feet in length, and 2a feet in ilepth, anil 20 
feet in height, with a reu buildlnK 175 feet long, 
32 feet in width— built with a cmtre hall or an 
twelve feet wide and twenty feet high, with windows 
and ventilator! in the topa, (w shown in the akeich,) to 
admit a free circulation of air, in (he warm aeasoDl of 

On each ilde of Ihia hall, there is a range of mangers 
and iianchions torfi/ly cete$ — with troUKhi ia front of 
Ihem, through which water ia to be conelantly running. 

The floor i> to be of clay, paved with flat stone, ut 
nigncays, in the rear of the cows, with a gutter one 
fbol in width, immeiliatel)' behind (he cows; and be- 
tween these gutters and the door* at the tideB of (he 
building, there i« an alley, fivt feet in width on each 
aide. The doors for the entrance of the cowa are three 
and ahalffeet wide, seven feet high, and twelve feet 
apart. Over the cows, between (he hall and the sides 
of the building, there are floora for the reception of the 
winter ro<lder of the stock, capable of holding two huo- 
dreJ tons of hay or com fodder. 

The gutters drain into cisterns in the basement, and 
trap doors in them let the manure down into carls, in 
Which it ia dnwu dail; to the company fiu-ms in the vi- 
cinity of the city, where the crops are produced to sup- 
ply the milch cow* in the Depot. The teams bring 
down a load of grass or hay, and cany back in return, 
1 load of manure — it being cheaper to transport the 
milk twice a day, from the 
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le front 



city. 

if the building ii 






(ic for the lodging re 



30m, and also a part of it for a small steam en- 
mployed to cut up and itmin Iht food for the 
pump the water from tb'e river to supply the 
}in in (he building, and to htat (he stable in win-. 



In (he rear of the oSce are the rooms Ibr the, mllk- 

wagona, and aleighs, and adjoining iheee is the atable 
I lot the hortea (hat areii.«ilG:^di'.fributing milk thittugb- 
loul the city. 

The whole coat of the building is estimated at $2,500, 
I including the engine, flilure*, kc. 

I wUJ, if you desire it, furnish you with a Statement 
uf the manner in which the establishment is to be con- 
ducted, anil the method ol keeping the cows, &c., fcc 
Truly yours, 

C. B. STUART, 
General Ag't Boch peter Citv Milk Co. 
P. S. The Kochesler City Milk Company furnishes 
the citizens of Rochester with pure anl wholesome 
milk, at the following low taiilT ol pr OM. 
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FRUIT FOR COCIKINQ. 

L. TtJCKEM, Es«. — In an article at page 379 of joor 
December number, the writer who describes "Com- 
stock's ijarden Apple," falls into a very great error. 
He says: — "It is generally »up posed that for cWinorj 
purposes, fruit of inferior quality will answer; hence 
we aee in works on promology, and in Nursery Cata- 
logues the division into tabittsd ftflcAen varieties. The 
distinction to which he Ihua refers, "in miraery cata- 
logues," Sie., does not, however, mean any such thing. 
It refers simply to a distinctive character, and to a lu- 
pirioTity in quality for a apecifle object. In regard to 
--lars, we have table and cooking pears, and the same 
I respects plums, cherries, and other fruits. So Jn re- 
lecl to apples: many of the varieties of sweet apples, 
id others of acid or of an astringent character, which 
e altogether iil suited for the table, are found to be 
Imirabiy adapted for cooking, ami "■ " ' 



ifenor quality, that (he term kitchen uu uren ■ 
) them. Wii. R. Paij 

Princt't NuTitritM, Ftwkxng, Ftb'y 8, 1846. 
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ICELAND SHEEPMFiK- X.] 



EXCBI 



a tba (log, no tpwies of domsitlc uilnuli 
pMWnli Mieh remwlubts Tariatiou* or character u the 
•hmp. What > conlian, tbr Initonee, la ihown by com. 
puinfc lh« •oft UKl beuilirul covering- of ionic of the 
Bputtih breeili with Ihe hair; and »haegy fleecea of the 
■rgall, Ibe muiraoB, or ionic of thr wilit racei of [he 
Aiiaiic mouatainil Again, a ilivenit)' no len Mriking 
iiacen by oonpu-ipg Ihc imall, light, amooih heul o[ 
the Lelcfl«ler, with (hat of lome of the Tartarian, or 
the Iceland aheep; Ihe latter in lome initancea cairjin^; 
ftiur or five, and gvea eight honu, of from a fuol to 
■lore than Ivo leet in lengih. 

In noticing Hr. MoaakLL's " American Shepherd " 
IMmoMh, wegavgaciiCofa"lal-rum[)ed"nun. We 
BOW pretsnl a cut of an Iceland alicep. with three 
borui. The number of horni conatilutei the chief pecu- 
ttarily of theia ^eep, though they are very useful in 
the country to which they belong, being hardy, and Ob- 
taining iheir living in (he barren anil ruggeil pana of 
that ialand without attention from man. Their Hiie is 
mailium — their fleece (hick, bn( rather coane, and only 
ealoulaied for inferior fabrica. Someof ourreadenmaf 
lanallecC having Men for aevcral yeaii, one of thi> 
kind of aheep with four home, at (he farm of Mr. Pkeh- 
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I elly. 



n the aabject o 



ir extract from Mr. Moikbll 






'•The utua] period of geatalion with the ewe ia Dvc 
monthis or an average of 152 clay*. 

The proper time for parturition muat be determined 
by circumttaDcei, of which climate and locality are the 
moat prominent, and theae Ihe Hocli-maater muat neailily 
keep in view. The month generally aelected in the 
Northern and Middle State) la Hay, the viciuilndei of 
the climate forbidding an earlier period, unlei* in in- 
Mancei where buildinga are provided kir aheller, the 
■Xpcnee of which Ii greater than the majority of far- 
Bcra are willing to incur. 

The ewci during pregnancy ahould be diiturbed as 
little as pouible, anil every attention paid to the quan- 
(Ily and quality of their food. Ewe*, however, ahould 
not be kept /of at thi* uagei indeed (hia alate ii Inju- ' 
rioua, ai it prediqioaea them fometimea to abortion; 
but what is usually termed "good store condition '> 
tbould be mainlained through the whole period of gea- '■ 
lation. Neither should ewei be exposed to storms and 
cold duriuf Ihc winter and early apring months, but 
tlMtKiughly proleclcd from both. II cannot be expect- , 



ed ^m any domestic animal a 
healthy oBlpring, io our rigorous 
climate, if the dam has been per- 
mitted to tuS^r the hardshi ps of cold 
and starvation; therefore il will b« 
wise if Ihe sheep buabanilman will 
always hold up to view Ihe aiio- 
thegm,'*olhedam, BOIheottspring.' 
There must he condition to sustain 
the mother in Ihe trying hour of 
'lamb-binh; and like good condition 
Is equally necessary to sustain the 
Iamb aubaequenlly, and im|iait to 
It sound coastilulion, aiie, and 
tbrin. 

The fleld chosen for the ewes to 
fold ahould be dry, free from slumps, 
open ditches, and possi'si as level a 
surl^e as possible, us in lil'le hol- 
lows ewes are liable Io be cast. 
Which is caused by laiily alreichinjf 
Ihemselvet in sunny weather, when 
in a lying posture. In this sliuilion 
they will often be found fal on 
their backs and violenily kicking 
Ihe air, without llie power of re- 
covery, ontll aided; and if unseen 
by the shepherd, death will follow 
■ometimes in a few hours. 

But perhaps no field afforJs that 
smoothness of surface lo prevent 
these loo often fatal occurrences, and therefore Ihe du- 
ly devolves upon Ihe shepherd of passing leisurely over 
every pari of the field, several time* during the day, to 
guard againat (hem. But this duty must not be delayed 
until aome of the ewes have dropped their lambs; he 
Df watchfulnesss at least len 






1, for i 



very CI 



r good condition tc 

" Tbe lambs of flne-wooleii sheep are extremely sen- 
sitive to cold and wet when they drop, and lo guard 
againat exposure, the sfaeep-masier must enileavor lo 
anticipale storms, and place hia fiotka beforehand Un- 
as will be noticed in her reliring often na'At dislanlly, 
if in a Beld from (he rest of her companions, when the 
event is about to transpire. In such instances where 
no sheltering is provided, greater labor and vigilance 
must be employed, the presence of Iha flock-lentler 
being consuatly needed, with hia bollle of warm milk, 
and pulling Ibe more helpless in a large basket, lined 

lamb* are separated from Iheir dams undersuch circum- 
stances, care should be observed nol lo have (hem 
wrapped or touched with anything that ia oBensive, as 
its scent, when \ery young, ia ihe principal source of 
recognition by tbC mother. A clean blanket or woolen 
cloth will be best, if swaddling should be Ibund nece*. 
■ary. 

" If the seamn ba* been unpropitinui for early grass, 
and consequently the keep during parturition loo low, 
the flock should have the run of two lols, which should 
adjoin, and the communication at all times kept open. 
The adoption of this course prevent* the confusion inci- 
dent to changing Ihe whole flock at once. 

" The number of ewes herding together at this im- 
portant period should not exceed one hundred, and a 
still less number will result advanlageoualy lo both the 
flock and master. He should at all seasons keep before 
bim the fact, that a ftie tkeep kipt logithtr will do btl' 
ttr Ihan »any, "which will be more particularly en- 
forced hereafter." 

Cube ros DiAaaHna. — A certaineore forlhiscom- 
plaint la found in rice water. Boil the rice, fake the 
water, make It palateabte with salt, and drink it copi- 
ously while warm. We never knew this to fail. 
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CULTURE OF FRUIT. 



Jl lohat ptriod of kit lifethatl a man plant fruit trio/ 
Hk. TuceEb — There is an old aaying (hat 
II- whn plBnti prart. 

an adage which in one senxe U doublleu (rue, for ihort 
lived indeed muit be the vear (ree that does not outlive 
him whi> plants it ; but the maxim inlemted to be con. 
veyed by the proverb undoubtedly ia, (hat (he pear is 
Ki long in coming in(o bearing, that he who plants thi 






i i(B fru 



enlly plants it aolely Ibr the beneDl oFhia heln. 
Now If this were slrlclly true it would aflbrd no very 
iatt ground to refrain from planting, since (here ia more 
forecast, and more tMnevolence displayed in plantin|f a 
tree for the benefit of one s heirs, than there is in hoard- 
ing up gold for (hem; for the (ree will neither run nor 
fly sway, and if well selected and well planted, will 
continue lo bear fruit of great value, for many genera- 
tions, without much after atlentioa; while all experi- 
enee iliows that too few of the helri of the wealthy 
have (he skill la preven( gold from (ahing wings to 
Itself and flying away. Nor would it be very easy" to 
show that we are less bound (o plant ' 



erity tl 



> plan 



in seeina equally bintiing upon every 
successive generation. 

But the following italcment will show that (he mus- 
ty oM proverb, in the seltish csudon it was designed to 
convey, is entirely without foundation. In (he spring 
oriS4J, the writer of thiiarltclc procured a large pear 
tree, and grafted several choice varieties upon it, some 
of which bore frui( (be snccceding year, and several 
more the season (hat ha* just passed. In the same 
spring a scion ofthe Scckel pear wai spliced upon (h? 
top of a young apple tree, three feet from (he ground. 
Finding the next season that the graft had Bcc|uired 
•bout twice (he (hiclineBs of (he slock upon which it 
was growing, another small apple tree wai placed I 
along side of it, and united with the graft six inchesaboie 
Its insertion, in such a manner as to secure a Arm union 
belweenlhe two trees. This precaution was taken lo 
prevent the tree from breaking down when it should 
come into bearing, tn .May lail, two yesra from the 
Insertion of the graft, it was found to be in blossom, 
being then 5 feet H inches high. I( produced 14 pears, 
four of which were accidentally destroyed; the remaio- 
ing ten ripened. These pears exceeded by more than 
one third the aiie the Seckel pear is usually found lo 






le avenge weight of 
ieod, Mr. Jimm 



than Di'c ounces) I 
Ibis pear, as seen here, or found in 
kets, being scarcely two 

Dixon, presented me some unusually Bne ipecimena las 
Uclober, one of ivhich weighed three ounce! ; the av*. 
rage of the rest was but (wo ounces. 

These experimenls, so recently made, if we had ni 
other facia lo sustain them, would show that no taan, 
who ha* strength and capacity to perform the opurn- 
( ion, need neglect planting or grafting trees from >a 
apprehension that he shall not live lo see their traits 
himselT; for here isan insluice ora man, at the age of 
36, planting (he seed of an apple of which he had jori 
been eating; at 58 he grafta the tree with the Beckd 
pear, anii at 60, linds it producing some of the ADOBt 
fruits of its kind that hail probably ever been seen. And 
in all this there is nothing that may not be readily ae- 
compliibed by almost any person who earnestly tf- 
plies himself to the task. The cause of the exLaor- 
dinary siie of Ihe fi^it reijuirei indeed a little expla- 
nation; and this may be found in part In the eitrea*- 
fertility of the soil in which Itae tree stands, (the 
ground having been highly manured (or garden purpo- 
ses, for several successive years, frequently from the 
hen-house,) and partly by a certain degree of dwarfing 
that results from grsfling the pear upon the apple, and 
from*lhe conittlction prot'uced by the sudden ex paniiim 
ofthe graft at It* Junction with the slock, which ope- 
rates like a ligature in detaining a greater quantity of 
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ted. 



iwu of Greenwich, 
not many years ago. planted a peach in her one hun- 
dredth year, and liveil (o eat Ihe firsi fruit the tree pro- 
duced. The Rev. Mr. Cobb, of Braintree, Mass., set 
out an orchard at the advanced age of TT, and was 
laughed at by his neighbors, who were much too visa 
to plant n-ees for posterity — he lived thirty years aflec- 
wards. These it will be admitted are extreme eaaaa, 
and yet many not very dissimilar Ones could easily be 
collected, were due justice done to (he scattered indi- 

Dul however meritorious (he humblest efibrt to im- 
prove and multiply (he kindly fruits of (he earth may be, 
and however great is our obligation to the many ourae- 
O'men and skilful horticulturists, as well an to (he pri- 
vate individuals of our country, who have devoted (heir 
lime and resources lo the collection and disseminalion 
of the valuable seedling fruits of our lanil, as well as 10 
the importation of the numerous choice kinds from 
abroad, time only at present will admit of a pasaing al- 
lusion 10 Ihe splendid achievmenls ofthe two greateat 
puniologists of this, or any other age; the late Thoma* 
Andrew Knighl, of England, and Dr. Van Mons, of 
Belgium, lo Ihe scienliOc and unwearied cflona of 
these truly great men, we are indebted for a great num- 
ber of Ihe fruits, especially of the pear kind, now in 
cullivatiun. Mr- Knight pursued the direct mode of 
obuining new varieties by cross breeding, from which 
process sprung those noble prars, the Dunmore and (he 
Monarch. Dr- Van Mons availed himself of that law 
of vegelable economy which disposes fruit, under cer- 
tain favorable circumstances, to a gradual improvement 

seems to have been Ihe first thoroughly to elucidate. 
His method was to plant and rejdant the first fruit of 
young seedling Irees, from three lo Ave successive gene- 

sooner iulo bearing — those of the Afih generation bear- 
ing the third year, and nearly all of them producing 
choice fruit. Beyond the third generation in Ihe stone 
fruits, the fourtli in the apple, and the Dflh in Ihe pea*. 
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the; wen dot orten Tound to impravB) the 
mat being genenllr > ntrogrvle 
two BTan lo tke moet imliSereDt kiail*. 

Tbiu iliil lhi» miMl InUebli^iblfl mu go on pluitiog 
■ml replu ting), until having devoted the greater part of 
hiilife to the ajaeliontion of Iruit, his garden, minj 
7«va before hii deatli, contained of pear* alone, mure 
tbn two ihouHmd varictiei, none of which were be- 
low uediocrily, and many of Cbem ofiurpaiaing excel- 
laK*. Id acconpliahing tbia iplenilid achlevemenl, he 
aotaally planted himielf, and carefully examined the 
frot ofnoleat tbanS0,OC0 variellei. What a taali for 
a^gle intlividual, and what a rebuice fur Ihoae who 
aavei plant at all! To him we are indebted for thoie 
qtlanilid peiiri, the Beurre Diel, Osurre Bok, Dundai, 
FndMiek of Wurlemburg, Queen of the Low Countriei, 
■od many atben. What a debt of gratitude du we not 
OW* to tile niecewful cultivBlon of fruit geoerally, and 
la ttaoM great beikefacton of tba bumin Family, jual al- 
luded to, in particular! Let u> evince our aeniie of the 
ebligation by thoroughly opening our eyei to the goud 
ttaey have done ui, and by availing ounelvea without 
dalay of the princely banquet they have let before ui. 

It i> now time'to recur to the queition at the heail of 
thii article. " Al vhal period of hit liTe thould a man 
plant fruit treeaT" And will not my reader* now agree 
with ms (hat the period ihould only be limited by actu- 
al incapacity, and that we ahould coalinue to plant, to 
cultivate, and to improve, while providence lenda ua 
itraiigth lo execute tbe (ink; never doubtinr tbal we 
ihall reap the fruiti ot oi 
fMnuciouenea* that if w 
Mlvei, wc have done far tn 
bave cause (o remember i 

Port Chaltr, Jan. 3, l: 



instead of making root! of in own, extendi iU forming 
wood downwards, through the inner bark, into the 
■tocic itself. Hence there are two chiet rdiuiaites for 
BQCcesi; the 3nt, that the graft be so <eC in the ituch, 
(hat the np may flownpward without interruption! "") 

; (he second, (hat the forming wood may flow downward 

i uninterruptedly through the inner bark. 

"To elTeet these two requiiiles, it ia needful, Jlrd, 
that the operation be performed with a abarp knife, that 
Ihe venelt and porea may be cut amoothty and evenly, 
and Ihe two parts be brought in(a Immediate and even 
contact. Secondly, (hat (he operation be so contrived 
that a permanent and coBsidetable pressure be applied 
to keep all parts of these cut faces closely together. 
Thirdly, tbal tbe line of division between the inner 
bark and the wood, should coincide or exactly correi' 
pond in each; for if the inner bark of tbe one seta 
wholly on the wood of the other, the upward current 
through the wood and back through the bark, is bro- 
ken, and the graft cannot flourish nor grow. And, 
faurlkly, that tbe wounded pans made by (he operation, 
be eStetiudly excluded from the external air, chicBy ta 
retain a due quantity of moisture in the graF), but also 
to exclude the wet, until, by the growth of the graft. 
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THE fBUIT CULTUBIIT: 
Adapted ro the climate of tbe Northern Stalei, con- 
taining direcliona for raiaing Young Treei in (he 
Nursery, and for the management of the Orchard and 
Fruit Garden. By John J. ThohaS. 
Ma. Thomas is extensively known ai an intelligent 
and successful cultivator of fniita. His eXenaive prac- 
tical kniwledge anil habitual accuracy, fully entitle hit 
obtervationa io Ihe respect and confldence with which 
they are generally received. In the work before us, 
his objecia have been lo fumiah uaeful directions lo 
those who may be little acquainted with the manage- 
ment of fruit trees, to promote Ihe culture of the best 
Tirietiea, and by encouraging Ihe adoption of a proper 
iijstem, to increase the production of fruils, and render 
more certain the proDtt of their cultivation. '~' 
Ihor his not intended in this case lo furnish 
work— it conaisis of 220 pages, 18 mo, divid 
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THE DlFrF.aENT KlNDS OF FbUIT? 


' To Iheaa is 


addeila "DtacaimvE Liar or F»u 




^jplea, pears, cherries, plums, peaches. 


nec(arinei, and 



n of the book only is 

that it is well calculated to promote the objecta for 
which it was designed. As a])plicable to (he season, 
we present the following eibacts on 
GRAFTING. 
"The great number of modes described in books, 
bave tended rather to twwllder than to enlighten be- 
(iDDeis; the tbllowiag remarks, therefore, are more for 
the purpose of laying down rtatoni on which success 
depends, than for pointing out the peculiar modes of 
Operation, which may be varied according lo con- 
vanience, provided atlsolion it given lo the essential 



" Propagation by grafting differs mainly and esaen- 
tially from increasing by cuttingi, by inserting the cut- 
ting inio the growing tioek of another tree, iusleail of 
directly into the soil. Tbe stock Ihna supplies the sap, 
■I Ihe soil does in Ihe caia of a cutting} and the graft. 



e Jaws of the stock 



knife for other purposes. 

" 2. The second requires that tl 
in cleft-grafting, presa with aomi 
much, against the wedge-shaped aides of the graft. A 
slock one-tliird of an inch in diameter will sometimes 
do this sufficiently; but three-quarters of an inch is a 
more convenient siie. In whip -grafting, the tongue 
and slit ahould be firmly crowded or bound together. 

3. <• The Ihird requiutc ii attained by dote examina- 

" 4. The fourth is accomplished hy platters of graft- 
ing-wax, and by the application of grail ing-c lay. Ura/t- 
ing wax may be maile by melting together one pound 
of beeswax, two of tallow, and four of rosin.* It it 
spread, when melted or softened, on muslin or thin 
unsized paper, with a brush or spatula. It is some- 
limei applied without platters, in which case it should 
be worked with wet hands, until it may be drawn 
out into ribbons of wax, which are wrapped round (he 
pari. In all cases it should be applied cloaely, so as to 
allow if possible no interstices, and covering cut orsplil 
surface otherwise expoteil lo the air. In cool weather, 
a lantern, chaBng-diih, or hot brick, it necessary to 
soften the platters before a|-plying them. 

"The annexed figures represent the two moat com- 
mon modes uiualiy adopted for fruit, 
treei^l Ag. '.il , representing whip- 
grafting, which if well performed 
with the parts closely pressed toge- 
ther, needs no ligature (o keep the 
I graft in its place; and fig. S.-l, the 
common mode, or cle It-grafting, 
which except for small stocks, is 
generally biutd beat and moat certain 
. "Itiahanllynecewaryfaereto men- 
I tion that propagation by grafting and 
I by cuttings is to be performed early 
..' in spring before the liuds swell ;t and 
Fig 37. Fig. 38. that the grafts or cuttings may be cut 
late in autumn or at any time during winter, provided 
the natural moisture la preserved until thej are used. 
A convenient mode of thus preserving them, is to wnp 
or imbed them in damp, not wet most; or bnry them in 
a box, beneath the surbce of a dry spot of earth, the box 
to be open downwards, and the grafts to be kept tron 
contact with tbe earth by Sticks acroas the inside ot the 
box." 
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~ nor to (ome olhen. Nofembrr lo Much. 
Eaopui E|iiIieDberg. Tbis fruit alwayi conButdi 
ic highctt price ia Ibe market. Ila uperior rich B>. 
ir, together with ita beautiful color, rendera il a fk- 
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ime other toKa, yet, on the whole, yieliling- an arerag* 
" ' - ' ily cultivated in Wenem Naw- 
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FRUITS — WINTER AFFLBB. 

Mh. Editoh — Permil me to lay before youi 
oui reailers, anme remark! on the motl prominei 
applet cultivated in weBtem New-York. It ii 
compare notei on thia aubject with other parts of our 
coualry. The growing of choice wmler applei for 



hing n 



e than 



retail buiineis. 

I Ant notice the Newtown pippin, from the fact thai 
ao fruit ia oftencr inquired for than (hii. Who hai nol 
hearrl of the wonilerful crop* of this apple gatliereil 
th>m the thousand tree* of Mr. Pell, of Ulster couiftyT 
The published itulementi of Mr. Fella aueceaa in grow- 
ing thi* fruil, hai no doubt been quite benencial to the 
community at large; but at (he aame time has hud the 
tendency to lead many into error in regard to it. There 
are two varieties of tbia apple, the yellatv and the green; 
neither of which have succeeded well in Ibii tectioi 
of eoun(ry, or in Ihe wetlern Blatet; both are of lupe- 
rlor flavor, and valuable for their long keeping qualitiei. 
With ua it ia not very proihiclive, and the fruit being 
very liable to be aOectcd with black apoti or canker, 
renden it unaighlly and unsaleable, and ia now but littl' 
cullivaled. 

Baldwin, aomelimes called the Red Baldwin Pippin 
A noble fruit, and well worthy of exlenalve cultivation 
It combine! alt of the eaienttal qualiliea, which go (o 
conalitule a auperior fruit; Hne rich Havored; fair aize; 
fine appearance; producliveneaa; long keeping, and not 
subject to black spots or canker. Thia apple is exlen- 
aively cultlvateU near Boatoo, where it ia eileemed very 
highly. It more than ausiains its high reputation here. 
December to March. 

Bualon or Koxbury Russel. Deserves a place in every 
good collection, aucceeda a<lmirably in (he weal, very 
productive, always bir, and ia inferior to no other for 
long keeping. Tbia and the golden Ri 
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il. Not however after the 
lulmega; but many of oni 
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Rhode Island Greening- One of Our moat productive 

aorta, often producing wonderful cropa. The writei 
haa often taken six and seven barrela from a single tree. 
Few aorta are more profllablc than this. Many havt 
ael out large oruharUa of this variety. The Fall Pippin 
and several other aorta are often called by thia naine. 
The true Rhoile Islaml Greening never becomes yellow : 
but is of a dark green color, and at maturity, of a light 



I, and in the « 



More valuable 



ariely of Ihe Bpitaenberg. Nov. tc 

Seek-no -farther ; of which we hate three distinct n- 
etiea, all highly eateemed. The Weitfleld Seek-no- 
farther, as described by Downing, isawell known New- 
England variety) a productive and popular &nit. Da*, 
to Fabrtury. 

Ruaset Seek-no-(krther, very much reaamblat the abo** 
in shape and appearance, but ia nearly covered with ft 
Lhin ruaset. Somewhat exlenaively cullivatwl In Niaga- 
ra county. Proiluctive, and wilt keep >omewhal longer 
[han th* flrsi named variety. Dec. to March. 

RadSeek-no-fartberi onen known aa the Red OiUi- 
flower; a very superior fruit, aupposad to be a nativ* 
of wealem New-Yortc. Fruit of mediom siia, forv 
the eye and crown nearly of the aame aiie; 
e orange yell3w, nearly covered with a fine 
brilliant red, apptoacbing to dark crimson on the stda 
nex( Ihe sun; anil ilotted with dark msaet dots, whick 
the ^ady side of the fruit. 
Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, set in a mher nar. 
row, funnet-like cavity. C^yi nearly closed, let in ■ 
wide, shallow, smooth baaln. Flesh yellowish white, 
crisp, of a very agreeable acid, rich, brisk flavor. Tb* 
tree is a One grower, and very produativa. No*, to 
February. 

Laily Apple; a beau(iful little apple of fine, rich 
flavor; a favorite amiing the ladies for the desert. Not 
much cullivated, although productive; yet too amall 
for profit. "So imall," say a a lady, "that it would 
take a cart load of them to make abuahel." December 
to April. 

Pocime Griae, or Canada Gray Apple, a Bne gray rus- 
set, below medium aize, and of rich Savor. There ara 
two varieties calleil by this name. The smalled is the 
true one; very productive, and a first rate desert fnut. 
Highly eateemed in Canada, and cultivated with graat 
success in Niagara county. Dec. lo March. 

Detroit Reil, or Detroit Black Apple. An apple «f 
exalted merit, supposed lo have originated at Detroit. 
Fruit of large size, often very large, generally with 



others rather oblong, 1 



b darker when fully matured. 
Stem three -fourth! of an inch long; calyi moHIr 
closed, set in a wide and shallow plaited basin; fleah 
white, slainedwith red, crisp. Juicy, and of a very agree- 
able, moilcistely acid flavor. Oct. to January. This 
fruit haa become excee<lingly popular wherever known. 
It commanila a high price, and finds a a ready sale in 
Ihe market. It is much larger than the Eaopus Spitxen- 
bergh, and its striking appearance commands attention. 
The tree is not a very vigoroua grower, but is very pro- 
<i 'clivF, and well worthy of more exlensve cuUivaliMi. 
Thia fruit la widely different from the Red Winter Cal- 
ville, orCalville Rouge, or from several other varieliei 
of the Black Apple, which are sometimes called by thb 

Taliman Bweetlng. Thia fruit so much ailmiretl inltt 
own New-England, haa gained but lilllc credit in emi- 
grating to Ihe weal. It ia inferior in flavor anil often 
insipid. With the lunniiA multitude however, it b 
held in high repute, and it* productiveness render* it 
worthy of cultivation for feeding stock. 

Ambrosial. The popularity of this fruit haa nov 
passed away. Some year* lince, a brother nomerynian 
and myself were the favored recipients of a few •cioo* 
of this noted fruit. The friend that gave them na had 
Juit received them f^om a friend going Inlo Ihe western 
couotr)*; had Informed our friend that it was an appla 
of auperior merit; indeed there was none better. We 
felt grateful for Ihe aequiaition, and as It was withovt 
name, at Ihe suggestion of our friend, we gave it th* 
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Mine, as an ear mark, for the time being. Years 
rolled an, and at length our waiting eyes beheld the 
tait; asmalli one-sitled, greenish white apple; as hard 
as a chip, and the juice pretty good vinegar, without 
the p rocess of fermentation. We felt somewhat wrathy ; 
ealled on our friend for an explanation, and he call- 
ed on his worthy friend to explain, who having now 
come to the conclusion that « honesty is the best poll- 
ej," confessed the whole truth of the matter. He had 
cut the scions from a bundle of trees which he found on 
the boat, not doubting but it would prove to bo superi- 
or Cnilt. Nothing more than petit larceny. 
Buffalo Wur$tryf Jan., 1846. B. Hooox. 



CULTUKE OF THE GRAPE. 



Thk Oraps requires a deep friable soil, and an ex- 
posure in accordance to the class to which it belongs, 
the foreign varieties alone requiring a particularly 
warm location. No fhiit will admit of such plentiful 
manuring* as this, provided it be properly applied, and 
the produce of fruit will be thereby immensely in- 
creased, and those who say the development produced 
is in wood without fruit Evince great ignorance. De- 
composed vegetable or animal manures, and above all 
the blood of cattle from the butcher's stall, plentifully 
and frequently mingled with the earth at a short dis- 
tance from the main stalk of the vine, will cause a de- 
gree of vigor and productiveness that will astonish all 
who have not witnessed their effects. In regard to 
pruning, the American varieties simply require such 
thinning out during the winter, as is necessary to pre- 
vent the branches injuring each other by contact, and 
the removal of such weak spurs as are immature and 
imperiect; but no f^ar should be indulged that the vine, 
if in a good soil, is not capable of maturing its fruit on 
any extent of branches it may naturally produce, as 
among the most productive vines found in Carolina, 
there are many instances where a single vine covers an 
acre. Summer pruning^ is only called for in locations 
where the vines are confined in too narrow limits, and 
then but very partially, as any considerable pruning 
will cause the fruit to turn black and fall off, ai^d even 
cutting off the leaves will prevent the maturity of the 
fruit, as they are the conductors of the essential nutri- 
ment from the atmosphere to the fruit and to the whole 
plant. The foreign varieties, being natives of a much 
milder climate, require considerable pnmings, and but 
a moderate proportion of the vigorous shoots should be 
allowed to remain, it being necessary in this case to 
substitute skill and artifical culture in order to remedy 
the inappropriateness of climate. The most delicate 
foreign varieties do not succeed in this latitude except 
under glass, but in that way they ripen well and are 
exceedingly productive. Wh.. R. Paince. 



FLAX 



It is a matter of surprise to me that gentlemen of 
enterprise and capital, do not engage more extensively 
in the manuikcture of fabrics from this article. Large 
quantities are annually raised in this (Seneca) county 
exclusively for the seed. The straw, after the seed is 
thrashml out, is left to lie and rot in the fields; but little 
or no aocount is made of it as a manure. The yield of 
•eed is from eight to twelve bushels per acre, and the 
price ia generally one dollar per bushel, which must be 
a poor compensation, considering it is so heavy a drain 
upon the fertility of the soil; but could they obtain an 
•qnal additional amount fbr the stalk, the crop might 
be a profitable one. Numerous articles, such as twine, 
cordage, ropes, bagging, ticking, sacking, and various 
kinds of cloth for summer clothing, might be manu- 
fisctured from flax, which would wear twice as long as 
cotton; besides it would be helping the farmers in their 
immediate vieinity, who in. return would help the 
manufiseturer* A^oir Smith. 

Tyre, Dec. 31«/, 1845. 



CHITTENDEN COUNTY (VT.) AG- SOCIETY.. 

The directors of this society have offered 325 premi- 
ums, and appropriated for the payment of them about 
$750.00. They have adopted a new feature in the 
award of premiums — that no one man shall receive more 
than one premium on the same class of animals or ar- 
ticles presented — but if entitled to a second premium 
in the class, he shall have a certificate or diploma to 
that effect, stating and setting forth the fiict — ^but the 
premium shall be paid to the man who presents the next 
best articles or animals in the same class. This will 
render the competition much more active, and a fieir 
greater variety will be presented. The premiums also 
will be much more widely scattered over the county, 
and cannot be concentrated in a few hands. 

Another new and most important of all measures is 
the offer of a premium to every member — in the gift 
of a copy of the "Agriculturist," or "The Cultiva- 
tor," to any member who will receive it, on his pay- 
ing $1 25 instead of $1, to the funds of the society — 
thus putting into the hands of every member, a paper 
richly worth -one dollar, by his paying twenty -five 
cents extra to the society. Among the whole number 
now on our list, amounting to between 400 and 500^ 
only 50 decline the offer; and most of these, not because 
they object to the plan, but because they have made 
previous arrangements for th«lr agricultural reading. 

Our number of members has been more than doubletl, 
and we hope still very much to increase the list before 
our show, on the first day of October next. As we get 
our papers at a reduced price, our funds for premiums 
are rather increased than diminished by the operation 
of this plan, which meets with favor everywhere. 
Would not this be a noble plan, in it's practical effects, 
to be adopted throughout the land, by every agricultu- 
ral organiaalion? L. 6. Binoha:^, 

Prei't C. C. Jg, Society. 

WmUton, Vt., March 13, 1846. 

Accompanying the above, we received the Societyl 
Prize List fbr 1846. The prem^iums are all paid in cash* 
ami though small, are so arranged as to draw out an ex- 
tensive competition; and we shall be surprised if the 
spirit awakened by the engergetic and judicious efforts 
of this society does not draw together a larger collec- 
tion of the fiarmers of the Green Mountain State at its 
next exhibition, than has ever before been convened 
for any useful purpose. Its premiums consist of 16 on 
horses, 40 on cattle, 65 on sheep and wool, 9 on swine, 
34 on field crops, 32 on horticulture, 2S on farm imple- 
ments, and 107 on household and other manufactures. 

SELF-ACTINQ PUMP- 

In our last volume, pages 245 and 246, we published 
a communication in reference to this pump, from the 
inventor, Mr. Erastus W. Ellsworth, ^ince then 
we have received fluent inquiries in regard to the 
operation, he. The following interesting extract from 
a letter received sometime since from Mr. Erastdb 
Ellsworth, the Aither of the inventor, would have 
appeared before, but it was unfortunately mislaid. It 
will be noticed that the invention has proved itself all 
it has heretofore been represented (o be. The well 
known character of the Messrs. Ellsworth justifies 
the most implicit reliance on their statement; 

« Mr. Howard will no doubt be gratified to learn, that 
the Self-acting Pump, which he saw in operation in my 
door yard last summer, has not failed, but for a day 
when it was interrupted by accident, to perform its task 
to raise all the water which the well furnishes. It now 
supplies water fbr twenty head of cattle daily. 

<* To test its power to elevate water above its station, a 
lead pipe was attached to the discharge pipe, and carried 
to the top of the bam near by, and raised to the height 
of forty-nine feet, above the water in the well. At 
that height it played a jet of about four feet higher, 
evincing a power much greater than had Seen antici- 
pated. Indeed, the invention has more than met the 
most sanguine expectations regarding it." 
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C0LMAN*8 EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE— PART V. 



In matters of a practical nature, this number is, as we 
have before intimated, decidedly superior ta any that 
has preceded it. 

Mr. Colman proposes to arrange his observations un- 
der three great divisions, to wit: arable farming; breed- 
ing and grazing; and dairying. He does not intend, 
however, to give '< specific and exact directions in de- 
tail for the cultivation of every crop, and for every de- 
partment of farm management." • • • c< My prin 
cipal object,'' he obserA'es, *' is to point out in Euro- 
pean agriculture such circumstances of difference be- 
tween it and our own as may serve for the improve- 
ment of the agriculture of the United States, and to give 
such an account of the modes of management which 
prevail abroad, and which have been sanctioned by long 
practice and experience, as may facilitate their adopt- 
ion, as far as the circumstances existing among us would 
render their adoption eligible." He admits that every 
country murt practice modes in some degree peculiar to 
itself, owing to the variation of climate, facility for 
procuring manures, price of labor, value of products, &c. 
« At the same time," says Mr. C, «the general prin- 
ciples of agricultural practice are everywhere the same; 
and these with the various modifications which they 
may be expected to assume under different degrees of 
civilization, or different degrees of improvement in 
sciences and the arts, and their general and special 
application cannot be too fully discussed and illustra- 
ted." • • • « We may learn much from those who 
cultivate better, and from those who do not cultivate 
to well as ourselves. There is little hope in anything 
so far as great improvement is concerned, for the man 
who implicitly follows any guide whatever. He must 
exercise his own reason, experience, observation, and 
juitgrnent, ih the application of rules which may be 
laid down for his direction." 

The .S'ot/.— Under this head it is remarked that " the 
farmer's whole business so far as cultivation is concern- 
ed, lies with the soil; and upon the soil, and the skill 
and intelligence with which he manages it, must depend 
his success." Mr. Colman does not assent to the posi- 
tion of « some scientific persons that the principal, if 
not the only use of soil is for the support of the plant, 
and that the food of the plant is derived wholly from 
the atmosphere." Yet, in conclusion, he says — <<that 
plants receive a large portion of their nourishment 
from the air, does not admit of a doubt." He does not 
allow much credit to the « notion that plants receive a 
large portion of their nourishment through their leaves." 
As before remarked, however, he ailniits that the at- 
mosphere contributes essentially to vegetation, but, he 
says, — «« so far as any practical use whatever is to be 
made of the fact, we must consider this nourishment as 
receivetl through the roots, and consequently through 
the metlium of the soil in which these roots spread 
themselves, and the manures by which it is enriched. 
The s >il, therefore, as the basis of all vegetation, is the 
great object of the farmer's consideration." 

Theories or the operation or the Soil. — The 
subject of this chapter gives occasion to speak of chemi- 
cal analysis, to which reference has been made in a 
preceding number. He remarks — « The common pro- 
perties of soil may be distinguished by the eye or the 
feel, with persons of experience and practical observa- 
tion; but chemical examination may often be of the 
highest importance in detecting the presence of some 
mineral ingredient, by which the cultivation of par- 
ticular crops may be hindered or wholly prevented." I 

• • • €€ What portion of the soil is abstracted for 
vegetable food is not yet determined; and it is a Angu- 
lar fact that though analytical chemistry has demonstra- 
ted that certain mineral substances are taken up in the 
organism of plants, and are essential in composing their 
structure, and has proceeded to calculate the actual 
amount in pounds' weight abstracted by the growth of 
crops of a particular quantity, it has never yet, by an 
analysis of the soil before the planting, and as exact an 
examination after the crop has been removed, deter- 



mined the loss in such ease. Why this has not been 
done, or whether it be beyond the power of chemical 
analysis to accomplish, — extraordinary as is the degree 
of perfection to which the science has been advanced, 
must be left to others to answer." 

The theory of DecandoUe, in regard to the exuda- 
tions or excrementitious matter of plants, by which the 
soil was supposed to be unfitted for the production of 
the same species, Mr. Colman thinks is now generally 
abandoned. But the necessity and advantage oi a rota- 
tion of crops, is fully atlmitted both by practical and 
scientific men, and there seems to be no doubt that a 
particular crop exhausts the soil of certain elements 
essential to its production; but ailds Mr. C, << it would 
be extremely interesting if the fact of such exhaustion, 
and its extent, could be more particularly determined 
by a chemical examination of the soil which has Deen 
cultivated." 

Mr. Colman alludes to the theory of Liebig, that the 
mineral ingredients which are found in the ashes of 
plants, and which are carried off when the products are 
removed, require to be returned either artificially or 
naturally — '< that the land being suffered to rest, or ap- 
plied to a different production, the ordinary influences 
of air and moisture in decomposing the rocks of the 
soil, will renew the supply of these mineral elements 
which have been removed." He thinks that the expe- 
riments to which this has led, and which are now go- 
ing on, must shortly determine this matter, and greatly 
simplify the processes of agriculture. 

To show that the advantages of chemical analysis 
may be overrated, a quotation is given from the noted 
chemist, Boussingault : << Chemists of great talent," 
(says Boussingault,) « have made many complete analy- 
ses of soils noted for their fertility; still, practical agri- 
culture has hitherto derived very slender benefits from 
labors of this kind. The reason of this is very simple; 
the qualities which we esteem in a workable soil de- 
pend almost exclusively upon the mechanical mixture 
of its elements; we are ^uch less interested in its che- 
mical composition than in this; so that simple washing 
which shows the relations between the sand and the 
clay, tells of itself, much more that is important to us, 
than an elaborate chemical analysis." 

In regartl to the proportion of lime which is essen- 
tial to the fertility of soils for various crops, Mr. Col- 
man refers both to Boussingault and Von Thaer, and 
also to an experiment of Payen, to show that that point 
is not yet settled. In one of the extracts given from 
Von Thaer, it is stated that the richest argillaceout 
soil that he ever analyzed, was taken from the bank of 
Elbe. Of one hundred parts, four and a half were lime. 
This soil it was said, '* was made to bear the richest 
crops, as cabbages, wheat, autumnal corn, beans, &c., 
but ever}' sixth year it was necessary to manure it 
thoroughly and give it a fallow." In another state- 
ment of Von Thaer-s referred to, he says — " The richest 
land I ever analyzed, and which was taken from the 
marshes of the Oder, contained 19| parts in 100 of 
humus, 70 of clay, a little fine sand, and an a,n»ott ini' 
perceptible quantity of lime." 

Mr. C. next quotes from Boussingault, who cites the 
analysis of " one of the most fertile soils iu the world,** 
to show that the proportion of lime, if indeed its pre- 
sence is actually required in the soil, is much smaller 
than some have thought essential. The analysis re- 
ferred to is that of the soil of Tchomoizem, which em- 
braces an extensive district in Russia. It is stated to 
have been the opinion of Mr. Murchison, that this land 
« is a submarine deposite formed by the accumulation 
of sands rich in organic matters. It is (says Boussin- 
gault) the best soil in Russia for wheat and paslurage." 
The analysis was made by M. Payen, who found the 
soil to contain — 

Organic matter, 6.95 

rcontaining 2.45 per cent of azote.) 

Silica, 71.56 

Alumina, 1 1 .40 

Oxide of Iron, 5.62 

Lime, 0.80 

Magnesia, 1.22 
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Alkaline chlorides,. 1.21 

Phosphoric acid, a trace* 

LoM, 1.24 



100.00 •» 
In relation to the above facts, Mr. Col man remarks — 
** It is a little remarkable, Judging from the analysis 
here given, that not only is the quantity of lime ex- 
tremely minute, but even the phosphates, deemed so 
eesential and indispensible to success, are also absent.'*' 
Mr. Colman declares, that though he is desirous of 
«neouraging scientific investigations, the known re- 
mits of which he cannot but admire, yet he deems it 
proper to exercise caution in our assumptions. «We 
are very apt," he says, " to exclaim in the extacy of 
the Grecian philosopher in the successful investigation 
of an interesting problem, <I have found out I I have 
foand out ! ' when, with all the apparent and flattering 
loosening of tbe strings, the gonlian knot remains as 
Armas ever. The processes of nature must all be sim- 
ple enough to the Great Mind which established them, 
hot that is not the human mind. To compare a rush 
light to the sun, would fall infinitely short of express- 
ing the difierence between' them." 

(To be continuid) 



THE POTATO DISEASE. 



Mb. Tucker — ^I am much pleased with the " estab- 
lished facts" presented by Professors Kane, Lindley, 
and Playfair, in their report on the potato disease in 
Ireland, as stated by you in the March number of your 
valuable periodical. And believing that they are cor- 
rect, and that they will greatly subserve the cause of 
humanity, and that all possible light upon this subject 
Is desirable, I am led to inquire how they arrive at 
their conclusions. 1st. Why do ''they suggest its 
eonnection with the col(\, cloudy, ungenial weather of 
the past season" in Ireland, unless, being atmospheri- 
eal, it affects the unripe vines in that kind of weather? 

2d. Why do they conclude that "the potato is not 
affected in a warm, dry, sunny country,** unless by ad- 
mitting that the vines are only exposed in a cold, un- 
l^enial climate? 

3d. How do they conclude that ''potatoes planted 
early in the season are more healthy than those planteii 
later," except by admitting that the vines of late unripe 
potatoes are more exposed to the disease? 

4th. Why is it that '< the crop has suffered less in dry, 
elevated, sandy districts," unless "the natural warmth 
of the soil" matures the potatoes before the time of the 
appearance of the disease, or rather, prevents its appear- 
ance? 

5th. How is it that " late varieties are more affected 
tlian early ones," unless by being exposed while imma- 
ture, to the disease in "cold, cloudy, ungenial weather?" 

6th. How do "they disprove the opinion that the 
disease affects old varieties more than new," but by ad- 
mitting that it affects all varieties when the vines are 
in a state to receive it? 

Thus the " established facts " of these eminent profes- 
pors confirm the suggestion, in another page of the same 
■amber, to plant all varieties as early as possible, thus 
anticipating the fall disease. And we are happy in 
stating that there is, in this region, a general determi- 
nation to do this the coming season. K. Havsk. 

SKorekam, Vt., March 12, 1846. 



ASHES. 



Few farmers know or appreciate the value of this 
article as a manure. Applied to the young coeb crop, 
they are worth at least one shilling per bushel, while 
our ash carts are gathering them up in exchange §nr 
trinkets, which do not nett the farmer more than six 
cents per bushel. How long will it be before the far- 
mer will awake to his own interest? 

JASON Smith. 



BABLET AND FLAX GROWN TOaETHEB. 



L. Tucker, £3q. — Mr. George W, Baker put into 
my hands, the other day, the February number of -your 
paper, the "Cultivator," in which was inserteil on page 
57 a piece written by G. W. B. on the subject of my 
raising barley and flax together. Mr. Baker did not 
receive his information from me, and is therefore, in 
some respects, erroneous as to matters of foct. I hasten 
to correct the errors. It did not occur to me last spring 
to try the experiment of sowing barley and flax to- 
gether, till I had sowed all but one acre. I then bought 
me one bushel of flax-seed, and on the acre which I had 
not sowed, I put on three bushels of barley, and from 
six to seven quarts of flax-seed mixed together, and 
sowed the remainder of the bushel of flax-seed on a 
number of acres more, even when the grain had come 
up and let it take its own course, without dragging. I 
had $15 worth of flax-seed from the bushel sowing; as 
to the acre in question, I Judged that I had flfty bushels 
of barley and about six bushels flax-seed. My crop 
was all harvested together, therefore cannot be so par- 
ticular, bu* the farmer who wishes can learn by exper- 
iment. One idea I will add» that if farmers will 
sow about five or six quarts of flax-seed to the acre 
with their oats for horse feed, they will not need to 
visit tamarack swamps to obtain medicine fhr horses; 
all will be right in a cheaper way. In cleaning up the 
grain, if you wish to keep the flax-seed with the grain, 
a thin board must be substituted for the lower sieve in 
the fanning-mill, otherwise the flax-seed will be left in 
the tail-box. Gaius Stebbins 

Lebanon, March 13, 1S46. 



SAMPLES OF WOOL, IkC 



We have received from Mr. Thcmas NoblI:, of Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, some thirty samples of wool. With the 
exception of samples from four bucks purchased in the 
fall of 1S44, of tlie Saxon stock imported by the late 
H. D. Grovk, the specimens sent are all from a stock 
which Mr. Noble has kept for several years, and which 
were originally derived mostly from the stock of Messrs. 
Dickinson & Wells, late of Steubenville, Ohio. On 
examining and comparing the samples, we agree "with 
Mr. Noble, that "there is no necessity of going to 
Saxony for fine wooled sheep." In relation to his 
flock, Mr. Noble says— "I began the winter with 1,600 
head, and though our feed was very scanty in conse- 
quence of the unfavorableness of last season, yet they 
are in floe order, and there has not been one death. 
When the summer comes around, should you wish it, I 
will give you the cost of keeping per head, the deaths 
per cent> the per eontage of lambs raised, the quantity 
of wool sheared by each sheep, the selling price of the 
same» &c. 

" I shipped my last year's crop of wool to Liverpool, 
but it tlid not answer my expectations. The home mar- 
ket is best. 

"I am about establishing a flock of sheep on the 
prairies of Illinois. I sent out 900 (860 ewes and 50 
wethers) last summer. So fiir they have done well, and 
if the experiment succeeds it is my intention to make 
it a large flock— say 10,000." 

We should be pleased to receive Mr. Noble's account 
of the produce of his flock, &e. and hope he will fur* 
nish it. 

The Wheat Ckop. 

Mr. Noble says — " Wheat so far looks well. I sow 
nearly all mine with a drill, believing it much the best 
plan. I had a machine made which sows six rows at 
once, and is a very efficient article." 

Artichokes. 

Mr. Noble has for several years cultivated artichokes, 
and he says — " 1 am this season more than ever con- 
vinced of their great value. While every other crop 
was nearly destroyed by the ungenial season, [drouth] 
they were but little alTected." 
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SILK OULTDBE. 

« •••••• 

We learn that at a late meeting of the American Ag- 
ricultural Association, Cot. Clark read a valuable paper 
on the subject of the production of silk in the United 
Slates. He argued that the advantages of cultivating 
silk in Europe and this country are altogether in our 
favor. Here the batching of eggs is done by the spring 
season — in Europe it was only accomplished by artifi- 
cial heat. The time of feeding in this country is 31 
days — in Europe 45. The expense of preparations, 
&c. is much less in this country than in Europe. There 
every thing has to be done under cover — here the worms 
succeed best with shelter just sufficient to protect them 
from the hot sun, and the rains. At ^be same meeting, 
Mr. Van Epps, who it is said, has lately become director 
to the largest silk establishment this side the Alleghanies, 
made some remarks showing that the progress of the 
silk-culture in Ihe United States has been more rapid than 
is generally supposed. According to the Tribuncy he 
slated in 1840 there were raised in M^Line 211 lbs. of 
cocoons; 1844, 815; and in the following States: 

1840. 1844. 

New- Hampshire, 499 1,100 

Vermont, 4,286 10,990 

Massachusetts, 1,741 37,690 

Rhode Island, 450 1,140 

Connecticut, 17,538 176,210 

New-York, 1,735 6,340 

New-Jersey, 1,796 6,200 

Penn-Hylvania, 47,262 33,110 

Delaware,^, 4,158 458 

Maryland, 1 ,290 8,530 

Virginia, 3,191 7,T20 

North Carolina, 3,014 8,050 

South Carolina, 2,080 6,930 

Tennessee, 1,217 25,090 

Kentuclty, 737 6,810 

Illinois, 1,154 4,250 

Ohio, 4,417 31,500 

Total in 1844, 333,277 lbs. equal to 30,000 bushels of 
cocoons, which would employ 25 reels for six months. 



ORANQE CO. AG. SCHOOL- 



of instruction in the niysterie$ of household ccoRony. 
Succett in agriculture muat depend upon the eeooomi- 
cal use of the farmer's means, and the agricultural 
student who finds no place in his course of stvdy, for 
economy as an essential part of his education, will find 
himself more of a theorist than a farmer, when hif 
studies are concluded. In the practical farmer's family 
he will learn how to economise his time, bii montfy^ 
his manures, and in fine, all of his means.'' 

We invite attention to the advertisement to be IoiumI 
in this number. 



Wis learn that several faripers of the tow<n of Mont- 
gomery, Orange county, N. Y., have formed an associa- 
tion for the purpose of establishing a school under the 
name of " Orange County Scientific and Practical Insti- 
tute." Mr. Jam£8 Darrach has been engaged to 
furnish instruction by lectures and otherwise, in the 
natural sciences — ^particularly in vegetable and animal 
physiology, chemistry, &c. — showing their application 
to the purposes of the fiurmer. The different menlbers 
constituting the association are each to receive a certain 
number of the pupils, whom they, promise to instruct in 
«all the practical branches of agriculture and the 
manual operations of the same; and also to Watch over 
their morals and habits, in the same manner that they 
would their own children, for their permanent g004l." 

The practical knowledge which will thus be imparted 
to the pupils, can hardly &il to be important — they 
will be able to see how lar the suggestions of the labo- 
ratory will be borne out by actual experiment. We 
annex the following extract from a private letter, on 
the subject of this school, received from F. J. Betts, 
Esq., of Newburgh : 

« Their system is in one respect, to me, qnite new; 
and I should think would prove of great practical value. 
I refer' to the provision for having the scholars board 
with the members of the institute, from whom they are 
to receive instruction in all of the practical duties of 
the arl. Where, as in the case of this institute, the 
members are all intelligent practical farmers, who take 
such an interest in an improved state of agriculture as 
to enter into an association like this, and who stand 
pledged to carry out and test the accuracy and truth of 
the teachers' suggestions by actual careful experiments, 
it seems to me that the student will be more thoroughly 
taught than he could be by experiments upon a ''model 
farm,-" and he will derive the itlll greater advantage 



"COWOLOGT." 



Ws have received several inquiries in relation to a 
Treatise on Milch Cows published in France by M. 
Francis Guenon, and a translation of which, by N. P. 
Trist, has appeared in the Farmer's Library. 

It is claimed that this treatise "disclosies infallible 
signs for determining the milking properties of Neat 
Cattle." By the aid of the knowledge imparted in this 
work, it is declared that «one may without fail disco- 
ver, even in a calf of a few months old, whether it will 
make a good milker, and is, therefore, worthy of being 
reserved for the dairy." 

The « infallible signs" alluded to, are certain curls 
for "quirls") of the hair called "escutcheons." By a 
strict observance of the position and extent of these 
"natural marks," it is asserted that "the quality and 
quantity of milk which any cow will give, the length 
of time she will continue to give milk, &c., &c., may 
be accurately determined." 

The treatise is accompanied by numerous diagrams 
illustrative of the " escutcheons," which, in the opinion 
of the author, indicate the precise qualities and value 
of the different classes of cows. The variation of the 
curls or escutcheons, have been maile the basis of an 
arrangement by which all cows are embraced in eight 
several classes, each class having two £ub -divisions. 
M. Guenon assumes to give the exact number of "litres" 
of milk which are yielded by cows of all these classea 
and divisions. 

It is impossible to Aimish such a description of the 
<- escutcheons" as would afford the reader a definite idea 
of them, without the diagrams; and to copy these, 
might be deemed an infringement on the copy-right of 
the American publishers. Those therefore who wish 
to obtain a more particular knowledge of the work, are 
referred to the Farmer's Library. (See advertisement.) 
We have but a word to say in reference to M. 
Guenon's " Discovery." It is known to every man of 
observation, that the quantity of milk or butter that may 
be aflorded by any cow in a given time, depends so 
much on contingent circumstances, that " accuracy " in 
foretelling the qualities of cows must be out of the 
question. We have had no opportunity of ascertaining 
how far the application of M. Guenon's rules would 
show them entitled to consideration; but so long as the 
"quantity and quality of milk, and the length of tim« a- 
cow will continue to give milk," are dependent on the< 
nature and quantity of food, the temperature in which 
the animal is kept, her quietude, and the management^ 
in all respects, to which she is subjected, we know thai 
"natural signs" can be only general, not particular and 
" infallible" guides. 



OHEBSB DAIBTINa IN WIMTcR. 



Col. T. S. Meacham, of Pulaski, N. T., called on na' 
one day in February last, and informed us that he waa 
then using the milk of 95 cows for making cheese. 
The making of cheese at this se^on of the year is an 
experiment not before tried, to Col. M's knowledge; 
but with his complete rooms and apparatus for warming 
and drying, he feels pretty confident of success. The 
milk, he thinks, is richer at this season than in summer, 
and will, he supposes, proiluce cheese of better quality. 
He is now, he informs us, erecting a spacious hall for 
curing his cheese, which when finished, will be 150 feet 
long and 18 feet in width. Col. M's fkrm consiati of 
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about ]..000 aerta^ 500 of which, he ttatef, are in ^rau. 
He keeps 120 head of catile, 97 of which are cows. He 
'bade last year 80,000 poinds of cheese, 20,000 lbs. of 
whieh he sent to New-York at one time and sold for 6\ 
to 7 cents per lb. He feeds his cows mostly on hay and 
earrots — 2,000 bushels of the latter have been grown on 
Ids flirm last year. He prefers giving each cow a half 
bashcl of carrots per day. He saved from his grass 
groonds laA year, 300 bushels of grass-seed. 



GARDEN OPERATIONS FOR APRIL. 



" Spring ! the year's ytnitli. fkir mother of new floweis, 
New leeTos, neW loves, orawn by the winged horn, 
Thou art relumed." 

This month opens to us a busy season for Gardening 
Operations. In the month of April, we have frequently 
▼ery delightful summer-like days, which cause the buds 
to expand, as it were, by magic ; and every fine sunny 
day, accelerates the progress of vegetation, and is ex- 
tremely apt to remind us of the beauties of Flora. 
Kow, as there is a peculiar pleasure in viewing rare and 
beantiful flowers implanted in the breasts of most of us, 
so is there in others also a love of cultivafing them, and 
*< training them up in the way they should grow.** 

The beginaing of this month is the proper time to 
eocmence work in the garden. Let every border and 
flower bed be dog and neatly raked. If there is an 
edging of box, it should be neatly trimmed; box edgings 
may still be planted if this work has not been attended 
to last month, which is the proper time. The month 
of April is peculiarly suitable for propagating by cut- 
tings. This month is considered the best for planting 
ont Evergreens, but shrubs of all kinds and herbaceous 
plants may be transplanted in all this month. Give 
Dahlias a gentle heat in the hot bed, or bring them for- 
ward in pots or boxes in the house, to induce the break- 
ing and shooting of the buib, each of which, cut off 
with a portion of the tuber, will become a plant. Flow- 
er-seeds may now be sown, the tender kinds not nntil 
the last of the month. Plants in green -houses or par- 
lors must now have constant air; want of a free circu- 
lation of ah* will cause the plants to spindle up, and 
flower weakly. 8uch plants as require now more room 
may be shifted into larger pots, and kept shaded for a 
few days imtil they have taken fresh root. All other 
plants or shrubs in pots should have fresh mould added 
to the surface; remove dead twigs and leaves, and give 
moderate waterings occasionally. Grafting may still 
be performed. Repair the compost, or clay, of former 
grafts, if it be cracked or injured. Search for and de- 
stroy caterpillar's nests, and exterminate insects of 
every description. But let us return to Che flower 
garden. 

The beds still look gay with the bnlbe that were in 
flower last month; but these will soon disappear, and 
be succeeded by the fragrance and beauty of the Hya- 
einth and Narcissus. The varieties of this last named 
bolb, are quite numerous; the Incomparable is the 
haffdiesty and produces its bright yellow flowers the be- 
ginning of this month. This variety is the well known 
p«scAf, or jHHit flower. 

Of the Hyacinth, there are some hundred varieties, 
Mnbraoing a great variety of colors; their hardiness and 
Mrllness of flower, o£fer a strong inducement to all 
lovert of Flora to cultivate them. They are of every 
■hade of white, yeUow, pink, red, crimson, purple and 
tUue; they produce their deliciously flagrant flowers 
'MTly in the month, and the different varieties continue 
ki bloom four or Ave weeks. Next la order we have 
tha l^llp. The Tulip w«nts nothing bat an agieeable 
prefume to render it the finest fiower in the world. 
There are endless varieties of it totally differing from 
each other, some of them blossoming from the last 
of this month to the middle of the next. For brilliancy 
of tint, and combination of all the different colors, the 
Tulip surpasses all other plants of the garden. 

Of the Herbaceous plants now in fiower, we have 
"Thm Polyanthtts broai!^ with golden eye;" this is an 



early blower; one of the first flowers which announcea 
spring : 

'* Fair handed Spring nnbosonu every grace; 

Throws oat the snow-drop and the erocus mat ; 

The daiajr, primrose, violet, darkly blue, 

And pofyimihuM of unnumbered dyes.'* 

The double white and blue European Violets are now 
in bloom. The flower is delightlhlly fragrant, but of 
short duration : 

*' The trembling vicdet, which eyres 
The smi bot once, and nnrepining dies.'' 

Then we have the thick leaved Saxifl-age with its pur- 
ple flowers; the stem changes every year into root. 
The Jbliage of this species is very hsindsome. 

The Ornamental Flowering Shrubs contribute but 
little to the embellishment of the garden. Of the few 
in blossom, we may enumerate the Corchorus; although 
a native of Japan, it is one of the hardiest shrubs we 
have; It displajrs its bright yet low double blossoms to- 
wards the last of the month in the greatest proftision, 
and continues in flower until autumn. The Leather- 
wood is a pretty shrub; the flowers are yellow, and ap- 
pear before the leaves. It has the appearance of a large 
tree in miniature. Of the Missouri Currant, there are 
two varieties, both flowering very profusely towards 
the last of the month. , P. 

NoTS.-— In my last communication, in the quotation, 
^Thoogh lifeless," Ite. — ^for inverting; read, "inveet- 
tag every spray." 

WMtehmUr Co., March Uth, 1846. 



FINE WOOLED SHEEP IN CHITTENDEN CO. VT. 
f ...... 

Within the past two years quite a number of the far- 
mers of Chittenden county, Vermont, have established, 
on a larger or smaller scale, fine flocks of sheep, mostly 
Merinoes. These sheep are now found in Charlotte, 
Hinesburgh, Williston, Colchester, Shelbnm, and else- , 
where in the cotmty. In Colchester and Williston are 
to be foimd Saxons, and in other places grade Saxoos 
and grade Merinoes all over the coimty. In Williston 
is now to be found the entire flock of Ramboulliet Me- 
rinoes, formeily belonging to D. C. Collins, Esq., of 
Hartford, Ct. They are now owned by L. G. Bingham. 
They are a splendid and magnificent variety of pure 
Merinoes, imported in 1840. Mr. Collins has never sold 
a full blood ewe until he sold the flock to Mr. Bingham. 
Four of the imported ewes are still alive. Some have 
been destroyed while in the hands of Mr. Collins. All 
are pure descendants from the imported ewes and old 
Grandee. All other Rambouillets in the country — ewes 
— are grades, being produced by a cross of the pure 
Rambouillet Buck with the American Merino ewe. 

A few days since Merrill Bingham, Esq., of Con- 
wall, Vt., sold 110 ftUl blood ewes to go to Williston, 
to lay the foundation of two new flocks. 

No better sheep can be found in Vermont than can 
now be found in this county; and some folks are begin- 
ning to colonise in order to establish other flocks. We 
hope to see the time when we can offer to the wool 
growing public as great inducements to come here to 
buy wool or sheep, as can be offered by any cotmty in 
the State. 

I presume yon will hear more of the 110 ewes spoken 
of above about shearing time. They were purchased 
by Messrs. J. 6. Chittenden, Thomas H. Canfleld and 
L. G. Bingham. Iota. 

COAL TAR FOR SEED CORN. 
Ma. EoiToa — ^It may be of service to some of yoar 
naders to know that crows will not eat, or scratch up, 
com that has been saturated with coal tar. It does not 
prevent vegetation as the common pine tar does; is 
much less trouble to put on, and half a pint is sufllcient 
to saturate a bushel if poured over it and well stirred. 
It -may be well to say, that coal tar can be obtained in 
any of the cities, and is made at the gas works, and Is 
most excellent to preserve out side wood work. Bryer- 
field, near Hampion, Va., February 16th, 1846. 

A. B. M'Cleaic. 
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ALBANY, APRIL. 184& 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

CoMMVNtcATioNS have been received) Bince our last, 
from F. A. Wier, Horace Ooodhue, A. B. M'CIean, F. 
Gillespie, C. Bryant, K., Wftyne, F. Roys, A Subscriber, 
Exordium, Richmond, Wm. Ansley, J. P., R. B., B., D. 
Rounds, W. H. T., J. M. Weeks, J. Sherman, Wm. 
Byers. 8. 8. O , J. T, Grant, H., Rev. H. W. Beecher, 
K. Haven, Zea, Iota, Inquirer, James Jones, £. C. F., 
Gaius 8tebbin8, John Rankin, Wm. Bacon, G., G. P. 
Waldo, C. Eaaton, A Subscriber, J. 8. Pettibone, 0. E. 
M'C., J. J. King, Oermanicus, G. D. W. Elwood, A. 
H. Halleelt, 8. N. Hawes. 

Books, Pamphlets, Sic. have been reeeiv«d as fbl* 
lows, since our last : 

Notes on the Iroquois, or Contribntlons to the Statis- 
tics, Aboriginal History, Antiquities and General Ethno- 
logy of Western New- York. Dy Henry R. Sehooleraft. 
From C. Van Benthutsen h, Co. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts. By Prof. 
Silliman, B. SiUiman) Jr., and James D. Dana. No. 2, 
for March, 1S46. New Haven, tri-monthly, $ 5 a year. 
From the Editors. 

Vergennes Vermonter. From S. W. Jewett, Esq. 

Transactions of the Ag. Society of New-Castle coun- 
ty, Delaivare. From J. Jones, Esq. 

Proceedings 6( Clinton County (N. Y.) Ag. Society. 
From Wir.LETS Keese. 

The New-York Dissector, a quarterly Journal of Me- 
dicine, Surgery, Magnetism, Mesmerism, and the collat- 
eral sciences; with the mysteries and fallacies of the 
Faculty. New- York — H. H. Sherwood, M. D. 56 p. 
«ctavo, $1 a year. 

Address before the Ontario Ag. Society. By Z. Bar- 
ton Stout, Esq. From the Author. 

Address at the Fair of the Hamilton County (O.) Ag. 
Society. By the President, J. W. Caldwell, Esq. Un- 
known. 

Constitution, By-Laws, &e. of the Westchester Ag. 
and Hort. Society. 

Belcher's Nuva Scotia Farmers' Almanac, for 1846. 
From the Author. 

Schetlule of Premiums offered by the Massachusetts' 
Hort. Society, for 1846. The list is as follows: 

For Designs and Decorations, $200 00 

<* FruiU, 600 00 

« Plants and Flowers, 600 00 

« VegeUbles, 150 00 

$1,350 00 
Vermont Mercury, with ^n article on Wool Growing, 
by J. W. Colbum. J. 8. Pettibome. 

Three numbers New- York Evening Post, with arti- 
cles on the prices of wheat on the continent of £2urope, 
and on '* the weather." 

The Mommg Telegraph, with notices oo Farmers* 
Clubs. 

Proceedings of the National Convention of Farmers, 
Itc. held at New- York, in connection with the Fair of 
the American Institute, 1846. 

The Farmer's DicTioNART,a vocabulary of the tech- 
nical terms recently introduced into Agriculture and Hor. 
ticulture from various sciences, and also a Compendium 
of Practical Farming; the latter chiefly from the works 
of Rham, Loudon, Low, and Youatt, and the most emi- 
nent American Authors, with numerous illustrations. 
E.lited by D. P. Gardner, M. D. Harper and Brothers, 
New-York. [Notice next month.] 

« P.>' — Thanks for your suggestion. We shall endea- 
vor lo accompVsh the o**jc*?* yon sn?g^st. 



MONTHLY NOTICES. 



FRtriTS AND Fruit Trees or America. — ^We are 
glad to see a sixth edition of this last work of Mr. 
Downing, announced as just issued from the press. No 
better evidence of the estimation placed upon it by the 
public, need be desired, than that which isafTortled by the 
rapidity with which successive editions of it have been 
called for. That Mr. D. has accomplished a work re- 
quiring immense labor and the most minute research, 
with great credit to himself and to his country, will 
not, we think, be denied by any candid and impartial 
judge, and we are gratified to learn that he is reaping the 
reward so justly due to his labors. 

New kind or Wheat. — J. V. E. Vsdder, Esq., 
of Geneva, has brought Ip our notice a new kind of 
wheat which seems to possess superior qualities. Its 
origin, in Mr. V*8 hands, was a few kernels which were 
lost from a package in passing through the post-office 
at Geneva. Mr. Verplanck of that town sowed these 
few kernels and saved the produce. Last year, the 
quantity of seed was 13 lbs. and 12 oc. This was equally 
divided between Mr. Verplanck and Mr. Vedder. Mr. 
y. produced from his |>art (6 lbs. 14 oz.) four lnuhel$ 
and one peek f by measure, weighing 64 lbs. per bushel. 
It is of very superior appearance — the kernels large, 
white, and the skin very thin. The heeds are of un- 
common length — some of them seven inches. The 
whole length of the stalk, including head, is in some 
instances, over five feet. 

New Kind or Peas. — Mr. Wm. MERRincLD liae 
left us a sample of peas which are quite diflTerent in their 
appearance from any we have before seen. They are 
said to be proof against the pea-bug or weevil which is 
often so destructive to peas. They were entirely free 
from the insects last season, though other kinds culti- 
vated by Mr. Merrlfield were attacked as usual. They 
are said also to be very prolific. We understand they 
were lately brought from Germany. 

Fine Mutton.— We acknowledge the reception of 
a saddle of superior mutton, from Mr. J. M'D. M'In- 
TYRE, of this city. It was from a half Cotswold and 
half South Down wether, only 22 months old; yet the 
saddle weighed 42^ pounds. We have tried the qualitjr 
of this mutton, and find it excellent. If mutton of this 
quality could be generally produced, we cannot doubt 
that it would be preferred, by most people, to any other 
meat — while at the same time it could be produced at 
much less cost. Mr. M'Inttre breeds both the Cots- 
wold and South Down sheep, pure, and is in the habit 
of fattening wethers of both these breeds. Last season 
he sent forty-two to Boston, which sold at nine cents 
per pound dead weight. He has just sent over twenty 
more, which sold at the same price of the former. The 
two lots averaged from 25 to 30 .pounds per quarter. 

Sweet and Sour Apples.— Mr. J. E. Eluott, 
of Clinton, N. Y., has sent us several apples of the kind 
usually called sweet and sour. In those sent, the divi- 
sions between the sweet and sour portions, are very 
distinctly marked by external ridges. The proportion 
of the sweet and sour parts, varies in different apples. 
In many cases, there are alternate strips or divisions, 
each distinctly sweet or sour, over the whole apple — 
there being sometimes four or more of these divisions. 
We have several times seen this kind of apple before, 
it having first been brought to our notice at least twen- 
ty-five years since. But we have never seen or heard 
of but one kind having these peculiar qualities. The 
sour part is in appearanee and taste a Rhode-Islsnd 
Greening — in fact the apple would at first sight be taken 
for a genuine Greening, and were it not for the sweet 
portions, they would be considered identical. 

Muni ri CENT Opper. — At a late meeting of the 
American Agricultural Association at New-York, R. L. 
Pell, Esq., stated that Gardner G. Howland, Esq., 
had offered the use of his fine farm of 300 acres, al 
Flushing, Long Island, with all its cattle and imple- 
ments, for five years, to be used as an experimental 
Uxm and such othnr purposes as might be desired 1^ 
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the society. Thii, it if laid, will render any aid from 
the Legislature, for the establishment of an agricultural 
iMtitotioD, by that association, unnecessary. 

Seed Plantss.— We would call the attention of 
those wanting an implement of this kind, to the adver- 
tisement of Lewis* Planter in this number. A cut and 
description of this machine will be found in our volume 
for 1844, page 199. We shall furnish a more particular 
description hereafter. 

09* In Mr. Week's Report on crops, on another page 
of this number, he speaks of the <<male and female 
blossoms,*' of wheat and other grain. It may not be 
amiss to remark that the male and female organs of 
wheat are in the same flower; hence there are no "male 
and female blottonU'" 

Iktkodvction or the Alpaca into the U. 8. — 
An association has been formed in New -York for the 
purpose of importing from Peru the alpaca. Several 
thousand dollars have been raised and a committee ap- 
pointed to carry the object into effect. Among the 
eontributors to the fimd we notice the names of D. D. 
Campbell, of Schenectady, who gave $600. Mr. Sheaf, 
of New- York, $600, and Dr. Wm. Terrell, of Georgia, 
$300. An agent is to be sent out this spring, who is 
expected to return with the alpacas in iJie course of 
eighteen months. 

Kensseijibr Institute. — The next term of this 
institute, will commence on the first Wednesday in May 
nett. The advertisement, which was crowded out of 
this number, will appear in our next. 

CoEK Crop in Tennessee. — A subscriber, near 

Dresden, informs us that he cultivates about sixty acres 
of Indian com, and his crop averages about forty bushels 
per acre. 

FOREIGN. 

By the Hibemia, which arrived at Boston on the 20th 
of March, we have English papers to March 2d. They 
eootain but little intelligence of value in an agricultural 
view. The com and provision trade is very dull, owing 
to the unsettled condition of the British tariff, and there 
Is no prospect of material improvement until that sub- 
ject has been disposed of by Parliament. Sir Robert 
Peel's proposition, as mentioned in our last, will pro- 
bably go into effect. The House of Commons had 
agreed, by a minority of 97, to go into a consideration 
of it. This Is considered equivalent to the passage of 
tbe bill by the Commons, and the opinion is generally 
expressed that it will pass the House of Lords by a 
anaall majority. The past winter in England and Ire- 
land was remarkable for its mildness. Considerable 
suffering has already been experienced in Ireland in 
coDsequenca of the " potato disease," and much alarm 
IS excited in various quarters from this calamity. 

OEEROKSE BOSS FOB HEDaES. 



Mm. AriXECK, in the N. Orleans Commercial Times, 
recommends tbe Cherokee Rose for hedges. He states, 
that it has already been ftUly tried in Adams and Wil- 
kinson counties. Miss., where, to use his own language, 
— '* there are scores of plantations completely and most 
effectually fenced in with this plant. No animal, what- 
•ver,*' he continues, « larger than a rabbit — and he must 
creep cautiously — can pass under or through it, after the 
fourth or fifth year, if it has been reasonably well at- 
tended to. It will even confine the negroes to the 
plantation, or at least compel them to find egress at the 
^es. It forms a beautiful feature in the landscape, 
with its rich glossy green leaves, summer and winter — 
sumI in the early spring is eminently beautiful, with its 
long pendulous wreaths of the whitest ot all roses." 

In regard to cultivation, Mr. A. directs to break up 
tlM ground — <<open a deep, wide furrow, and fill it with 
rieb compost — throw a couple of furroM's back and bar- 
row effectually. At every 2\ feet distance, open a hole 
vith the spade, set in two Or three, replace the earth. 



press it down with the foot, and the work of plant- 
ing is done. Tend as you would a row of com or cot* 
ton. The cuttings should be fifteen inches long, made 
from the shoots of last year's growth — ^the stouter the 
better. They must be put fully two»third» of their 
length in the ground." 

Mr. A. states that four years with good care is sufii- 
cient to make a perfect fence. Whether this plant 
would suit the climate of this latitude, we are unable to 
say ; if any have tried it at the north, we should be glad to 
know the results. 



THE CLUSTER PEA. 

Mr. John D. Spinner, of Herkimer, writes as fol« 
lows : ** We have a new kind of pea with us. A neigh- 
bor sowed three bushels, and the yield was 120 bushels. 
He calls them the cluster pea. They are said to have 
been imported from some of the old counties. It is said 
then are from 30 to 60 pods on a vine." 



FARMER'S SALES. 

N. C. Davis, of Lunenburg,- Mass., suggests that fi>r 
the purpose of fiusilltating sales — « the fimners of each 
town establish an Advertising Box, (perhaps similar to 
those used in some towns for posting town warrants, 
&c., only as much larger as the occasion may require,) 
in some public place in the centre village, where each 
farmer can make use of it by paying the small sum of 
nlnepence or a shilling a year, which would donbtlea 
pay the expense of making the box and taking care 
of it." In this box he proposes should be advertised 
whatever the fiumer wishes to dispose of. He thinks^ 
« if every subscriber to the Cultivator would appropri- 
ate the small sum of twelve and a half cents for the 
above purpose, it would amount to enough in almost 
any town to bring this plan into operation." The plan 
appears feasible, and would, if adopted, doubtless save 
much time and trouble. 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New. York, March S, 18I& 

COTTON— Upland and Florida, per lb., 6i to 8)aQo.^New Of^ 
iMuis and Mobile, 7 to 9|al0ic. 

BUTTER— Weaiern dairy, per lb., IS^aile.— Gcvhan, 19a 18c. 

CHEEdB— Per lb., 7^08^. 

FLOUR— OeneMM, per bbl , $5 50— Baliimoie, Howard-slreel, 
fS.lQia #5.35— Richmond City MUU, 96.50. 

GRAIN— Wheat, Geneseei per bushel, tl. 90^1. 95— Rye, Ste 
85c —Com, 50 lb*., 67a70c.— Barley, 64. 

HEMP— RuMia, clean per lou, SAO— American dew-rottsd, 
f 80aS100— waier-roited, fl30atl80— Manilla §150. 

HAMS— 8moked per lb.. 7|o8l cia. 

BEEF— meM, per bbl., f 8a#8.95. 

LARD— 6}a7c. per lb. 

PORK— Mew, per bbl., tllotU. 50— Prime, 10.50. 

TOBACCO— Keniacky, per lb., 2ia7c. 

WOOL— (Boston price*.) March IB: 

Prime or Saxony fleeces, washed per lb 40a41 eta. 

American full blood fleece^ 37438 *' 

" three-fourths blood fleeces, 39a33 '^ 

'' half blood do 30a31 ** 

*^ one- fourth blood and common,. . . . 87a90 ** 



LANGDON'S HORSB-HOE OR CULTIVATOR 

PLOW. 

T^HIS nsaful and highly yalnable article may be had of B. 
-L Comstock k, Co., at tbe Albany Ag. Warehouse, 93 Dean-st. 
Two sizes— one for •?, and the other for #0. 

LEWIS' SEED PLANTER, 

Manufacturtd by E. Comttoek 4r Co., Jlbany Jg. 

Warehonet* 

THE above drill with several valnaUe improvements, makJaf 
it beyond all question the best in use, will be ready for de> 
livery early in April. lu this drill are combined the qualities of 
the ordinary machines, enabling it to plant ail the small seeds, to- 
gether with earrou, parsnips, beets, peas, com, beans, cotton, 
hemp, and indeed nearly sil crops crown in drills. It is sim- 
ple, and not likely to require repairs for a great length of time. It 
may be drawn by a hone, or (as it^nins easy.) may be operated 
by one man, or he may have the aid of a boy for using in a nrden 
or for short rows. Retail price tlS.OO. To dealers a liberal 
discount will be made. B. COMSTOCK k, Co. 

April 1. 
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N£\¥ SEED AND IMPLEMENT WAREHOUSE. 

GtMMtt 8*ed Store atui Agricultural Warekouttf No> 
10, Front'Strtet, Rochuttr, N. F. 

rriHK labaeribera retpretfulty announce to the public, that they 
■L have opened the above establishnieut fur the sale of GAR- 
DEN, FIELD, and FLOWER 8EEDS, of all aorU.-^Agricuttu- 
rai and Horticultural Implements^ Marines, ^e, ^e. 

They intend to have always on hand, a complete aMortment <»C 
all the articles wanted in thia line by the Fanner and Gardener. 
No pains will be spared to procure articles o( the best quality Nu 
seeds will be offered but such as are undoubtedly fresh and genu- 
ine— rained in the best establishments of this and foreign countries. 
The implements will embrace all the newest and most approved 
kiiuls, from the best manufaoturers in the coiuitry. 

Fruit and OmamentfU Trees, Shrubs, PkuitSy ^c.^ will be far- 
nished to order from one of the beat estabUslmieuts m the canalry 
-Hhe well known Mount Ilope Nurseries. 

The principal conductor of this establishment has had many 
years pratHeal expsrUnee ta the business, in Rochester ; and being 
well known to a large portion of the agricniturists of Western 
New- York, the oudersigiMd hope, by dewHing etaistaat and ears- 
ful attention to the management of their business, to merit and 
receive a liberal share or patronage. Farmers and others ii^te- 
rested, are requested to call at the Genesee Seed Store, or on 
their agents. RAPALJB k, BRlGGB. 

Rochester, April 1, 184d~U. 

▲OB.<«TS roE THX ABoyx. 
Messrs Elliot 9t Towsey, Syracuse ; 
Mr. •■ Lawrence, Druggist, Geneva 
Measra. H. O. Hays & Ck»., Canandaigwi ( 
Joseph Osborn. Seneca Falls ; 
John Opdike, Waterloo ; 
Joseph Aunin, Le Roy ; 
Messrs. Nickerson k, Piayn, Albion ; 
Wm. H. Peas, Baflfalo. 

MOUNT HOPE BOTANIC GARDEN AND NUK- 

SERIES, ROCHESTER. 
South St. P^lul-btj keaalt oppoaits thsCemetbt. 

THE Proprietors of this establishHient ofkr for aala an wni- 
sually large and fiue coUeciioti of Fruit ofui Ornamental 
Trees. Flmeering Shrubs, Roses, Herbaceous Plants, Double Dah- 
lias, bulbous Roots, Grape Vines, Raspberries, Strauiberries, Goose- 
berries, Asparagus RooU^ Rhubarb, Hedge Ptenls, Oreen Htmte 
Plants, ^r., fe. 

The collection of fruit trees comprises the most popular varie- 
ties cultivated, and have been grown with the greatest possible 
care to insure accnracy. 

The proprietors are praetieal, experienced nurserymen, and de> 
vote tlieir entire attention to the bu^uess. All the important ope- 
rations are performed under their inspection. Experience has tuU 
ly proved that trees grown at this point, in addition to being free 
from diseases, are better adapted to cold climates than those of any 
other portion of the United Stales. 

The collection uf Apples, includes several thousand fine trees, o( 
the famous new American Apple, the " Northern Spy.'* 

A large assortraeot of Pears of the choicest kinds are propapra- 

Vd on quince stocks, for garden culture, as dwarfs and pyramids, 

aad will bear the first and second year after planting. A lot, of 

extra sise, for immediate bearing, are now offered. 

The collection of OrnamsrUal Trees is large, aiMl inelodes a few 
hundred of the splendid Pawlonia Imperialia.' The ciitalogue of 
Roses embraces the most beautiful of the new varieties of the 
sevenU classes, hardy and tender. A choice variety are Dropaga- 
ted as standards nr Tree Roses, 4 to 6 feet high, very fine. Of i 
Double Dahlias, the assortment is unsurpaned — including the 
finest show flowers introduced to this country, and many that were 
imported last seasouj at Sruineas each— a separate catalogue will 
be published in Apnl. The stock of Oreen House Plants is very 
extensive, and includes the most beautiful new Pelargonium, 
(Geranium) Fuchsia, camellia roses, calceolaria, verbena, cactus, 
4g. All are finely grovni, and are offered at greatly reduced pri- 
ces. 

Trees and Plants packed in the best manner, and ahipped to any 
part of *he country agreeable to order. 

Priced catald^ues sent gratis to all post-paid applications. 

0^ Orders from unknown correspondeula, must be accompa- 
nied with a remittance or a reference. 

ELLWANGfiR k BARRY. 

Rochester, April 1, ISM— It. 

POUDRSTTE. 

THB Lodi Mannfttctnring Company have on band freshly manu- 
facinred poudrette, of the first quality, for sale in the city of 
New- York, at the following prices, viz : 

Prom one to six barrels, inclusive fS.OO per barrel. 
*■*• seven and upwards, 1-76 ** 

delivered in New- York, fri^e of cartage and other expense. 

At the factory, on the Hackensack nver, where veoels draw- 
fng eight feet of water may go, at the rate of f 1.63 a barrel, or 
35 cents per bushel 

This manure is not only the cheapest and best in use, but also 
fs \em dantrnrous to u^e than some others. Two barrels or eight 
bushels will manure an acre of corn. Instructions sent gratis, 
Willi pamptilet when required. I<etters (post-paid) addressed to 
thf liodi Manufacturing Co., 51 Liberty-st., Now- York, ejiclosing 
the money, will be immediately attended to, or it may be obtained 
">> apj>!i!-.i\ou a: t'.c -^r.-'c <'f i'k co:npQny. Apr! I—?! [9] 



FRUIT TEEES. 

'C* OR sale, a ooUection of fine Applt Trm$, oompriaing 90 ehoioeM 
" sons; also upwards of 300 distinct varieties of Ptm Trsuf 
also Cherries, AprieaUy and Hums. 

When the order comprises J 00 trees, the prices will be for ap* 
pies, 16 cents ; for pears on free slocks for standaids, 30 oento ; 
ditto on quince stocl^tf for dwarfs, 20 cents. For any less number 
than 100 trees in an order— apples, 20 ceuu ; pears, 37^ cenu ; dot 
on quince, 35 ets. ; apricots, 50 cts ; plums, 37^ ; cnerries, 37^ 
cento. Apply (fry eUerpost paid) at the Fruit Plantation of iJoyi 
N. Rogers, near Baltimore, to THOS. TURNER, Manager. 
April 1— at 

FARMS FOR SALE. 

r OFFER for sale cheap, two good farms, of ISO acres each, 
with dairy stock, k.c. The one which I occupy is in £llia> 
burg, the other in Pamelia. Or I will exchange them for a good 
farm of equal value, in a good and healthy location, from 3 to 9 
degrees farther south, a milder climate being deslrsble. 

DANIBL ROUNDS. 
JWMtergik, Jefersom Co., April 1, 18M.~St* 

NEW.YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

FARMERS, Planters, and Oardaners will find the targatt astd 
most emnpUte assortment of Agricultural Implements nC all 
kinds at this establishment, ever offered in the New York Market. 
Most of these implements are of new and highly improved pal- 
terns, warraiued to be made of the best materials, put together in 
the strongest manner, of a very superior finish, and offered at tba 
lowest cash price. 

Among these implements are upwards of rrrrr different kinds 
of Plows, manufactured by Rurgles, Nourse k. Mason, of Wor- 
ceoter, Mass., also in New- York— for the south as wall as for tba 
north ; Harrows, of different patterns and sizes ,- Rtillers of wood 
and cast iron, on a new principle ; Seed-Aowers for aU kinds of 
seeds, a recent invention ; Chxltivators. with different kinds of 
teeth ; Horse Powers of wood or of cast iron, very strong and so- 
perior ; Grain Threshers ; Fanning Mills ; Mills for grinding 
com, kc, a new invention ; Com Shell er, for hand or horse pow- 
er, the latter slielling 200 bushels of ears per hour ; Vegetable 
Cutters, wilt cm a bushel of roots for cattle in two minutes : Hay, 
Straw, and Corn-stalk cutters ; Scythes, RakcK. Shovels, Spades, 
Hoes,— indeed Field and Garden Toools of all kinds. 

Castings for the various kinds of plows manufactured in Wor- 
cester aiul New- York. 

Seeds for the Fcwmer and Chsrdener.—A, choice assortment of 
the various kinds, such as improv«l Winter and Spring Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, Oats, Corn, Beans, Peas, Rutabagas, Tumep, Cab- 
bage, Beet, Carrot, Paranep, Clover and Grass seeds, and improved 
varieties of Potatoes. 

Wire-CloUis and Seives. — DilTerent kinds and sizes constantly oa 
hand. 

Ferttk'sers.— Peruvian and African Guano, Bonednat, Lime, 
Plaster of Paris, kc. 

Fruit and Ornamental Irees and Shrubs. — Orders taken for 
these, and executed from a choice of the best nurseries, gardeni^ 
and conservatories in the United States. 

Horses, Cattle, Sheep and Swine.—KMan exeoatad for aMek ai 
all kinds, to the best advantage. 

A Descriptive Catalogue. — This will be sent to any one gratis 
upon application, post paid, to the subsoriber. It comprises nearty 
60 Doges, and is illustrated with a great variety of wood cms 

AericullunU Books.—A general assortment of all kinds. 

A liberal discount made to dealers. A. B. ALl^BN, 

April 1— It. No. 187 Water-street, N. Y 

PATENT AGENCY, AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 

ZENAS C. MOBBINS, 

MeehaniccU Engineer , and Agent for procuring PtUentt, 

WILL prepare the necessary draMnngs and papers for Appli- 
cants for PatenU, and transact all other business in the line 
of his profession, at the Patent Office. He can be consulted on all 
questions relating to the patent law.<i and decisions In the United 
States or Europe. Persons at a distance desirous of having exami- 
nations made at the patent office, prior to making application ftar 
a patent, may forward (post-paid, enclosing |i fee or five dollara) 
a clear siaieroent of their case, when immediate attention will to 
given to it, and all the information that could be obtained by • 
visit of the applicant in person, will be promptly communicated. 

All letters on business mt««i be poet paid, and contain a mimllft 
fee, whare a written opinion is requiriBd. 
' Office on F. street, opposite the Patent Offide 
He has the honor of referring, by permission, to 
Hon. Edmund Burke. Commissioner Patents ; 
Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, late ' 
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Col. H. H. Sylvester, Ch. Clk. Pat. Offiee; 
H. Knowles, Machiuest, Pat. Office ; 
Judge Crunch, Washington, D.C. : 
Hon. R. Choate, Massachusetts, U. S. Senala 
Hon. W. Allen. Ohio ; 
Hon. D. R. Atchison, Missouri ; 
Hon. Willis Hall. New- York ; 
Hon. Robert Smith, M. C, Iltinct 
Hon. 8. Breese. U. S Senate ; 
Hon. J. J. H. Relfe, M. C, Miaoori j 
Capt. H. M. ShcMve, Mjwwri. 
April 1— It* 
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DUTCHESS ▲ORICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 

THE suiDmer leauoii of thii iiuUtution coniinence« the Brst 
week ill April, under direction of the snbscriber, at the Wil- 
kimm Pnmium Fmrn^ in the Wesiera Valley of Union Vale, IS 
nilce eatc of Poughkee|«ie. 

The coune of studies in this institution is such as to give every 
facility for acquiring a most thorough knowledge ofscieuiific and 
ivacucal agriculture, with the use of the best modern improved im* 
plemente. Instruction in physics, with lectures on those natural 
Kiences requisite to constitute a perfect ag^ncnltural education, 
will be under the care of teachers amply qualified, and of tried 
•uerience. A select FwrmtrU Ubmry with numeroun agricultu- 
rmf papers and periodicals is also provided for the generak benefit. 
The labor performed by the students is under the immediate super- 
vision of the prindpal who superintends all farm operations. 

A course ot lectures will be delivered on each of the Domestic 
Animals, commencing with the Horse, during which a perfect 
dteletou will be at hand. 

The farm contains 2S0 acres of land, embracing a great variety 
of soil. The location is pleasant ana healthful. The buildings 
•re extensive and commodiouS) for such an institutiuu ; the house 
100 by 30 feet. 

A conveyance nus regularly to and from Poughkeepeie, on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, for the mail and passengers, and the 
general convenience of the institution. 

Students attend church at attch places mm their pnreota or guar- 
dians may direct. 

Students received during the whole season of Ann work, the 
year reckoning in each cMe from the day of arrival. No student 
received Ibr less than one year. Fee for the year f SOO, which in- 
cludes tuition, board, with beds and bedding, washing, and ordi- 
nanr mending, Aiel and lights. 

This Institution is under the patronagn of Iha American Agri- 
evltnral Association, the Farmers* Club of the American Institute, 
and tha Agricultural Society of Datcheas. 

For further particulars address the Principal and Director of 
Parm operatipna, Poughkeepsie Poet Office, Dutchess County, 
Wcw-York. JOHN WILKINSON. 



Board of American Institute j 
Board of the American Agricultural Aaaociation ; 
Rev. L. M. Vincent, New- York ; 
Jolm L. Mason, Esq., " " 
Prof. Cyms Mason, « " 
John Van Wyck, New Hamburg. Dotehem Oonnty ; 
Rev. Abraham Polbennia, Hopewell, ** ** 

Charles Bartlett, A. M., Principal Collegiate School Pough- 
keepsie ; 
Rev. H. O. Ludlow, Ponghkeepsie ; 

Gen. Thos. I* Davies, President of the Bank of Po'keepsie; 
Wm. A. Davies, Esq., Free, of Farmers' andManuTs Bonk; 
Henry S. Richards, Esq , Ponghkeepsie ; 
Rev. S. Mandeville, La Grange. 
. April 1— at. 

« I ' ■'■■■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ^ 

ORANGE COUNTY SCIENTinC AND PRACTICAL 
AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 

THE design of this Institute is to afford the most efficient means 
for the acquisition of a oombined sciemific and practical 
knowledge of Agriculture. 

A numoer of iarroers residing in the same neij^borhood in the 
town of Montgomery, from 7 to 9 miles west of Newburgh, having 
united under a written contract one with the other to Income In- 
Mructors to such pupils as may be committed to their care, through 
the undersigned, their officers, present the Institute to the atten- 
tioo of the public. 

Each pupil will be under the practical instruction of die member 
of the association with whom he may reaide. 

The Sciemific instruction will be under the care of Mr. Jamvs 
Dabrach, a graduate of Yale C<41ege, a jgentleman of scientific 
attainments and in common with his associates, the holder of his 
own plow. 

This part of the instttiition will embrace moat of the academic 
stodiea, Natural History, and principles of Agricultural Eco- 
nomy. 

The peculiarity of this Institute, which recommends it to pa- 
rents, is, that the practical instruction will be given by practical 
farmers viioee duty and interest compel them to attend to the eco- 
nomy as well as the general management of a farm. 

It presents also the following features : family discipline and 
care ; constant companionship with the instmcttvs ; varied hue- 
bandry and soil which the pupils wilt be constantly directed to 
observe and compare. In the neighborhood are places of worship 
within convenient distance for all to attend. Episcopalian, PrMtry- 
terian, Reformed Dutch, Scotch Presbyterian, and Methodist. 

TuifS'^125 per annum for tuition and board, payable semi* 
santially in advance. 

Mail and other stages that pass over tiie Newburgli and Cehoc- 
ton Turnpike connect our places daily with Newburgh. 

TtuM Institute will open for the reception of pupils on the 18lh 
Anil. 

Enqoiriea and applieations may be addressed to either of the 
miderdgned at Cdaenham, Orange county, N. Y. 

LINDLEY MURRAY FBRRI8,Frest 

Bahtisl Wait, J«., Secretary. 

Jt^/W«iu«s.— -Friedenck J. Betts. Eaq^ President of the Orange 
County Agricultural Society, John Caldwell, E|sq , Salisbury, 
Orange Co., A. B. Allen, Esq., Editor of the American Africulm- 
tist, WiUiam Partridge, Merehant, New-Yoifc. 

A|nl !• 18(0. 



TREATISE ON MILCH COWS. 

PUBLISHED on the first day of April, 1846, a Treatise on Milch 
Cows, whereby tlie quality and quantity of milk which any 
cow Will give may be accurately determined by observiiig Natu- 
ral Marks or Extcnial Indications alone ; the length of lime she 
will cuntinue to give Milk« Ac, Ac. By M. Fuakcis GtisNON, of 
Liborne, Frniice. Translated for the Farmers' Library, from the 
Freiicb, bv N. P. Tei«t, Eeq . late U. S. Consul at Havana, 
witli Introductory Remarks and Observatituis on the 

COW AND THE DAIRY, 
by JoBif S. Skiivskb, Editor oi' the Farmers' Library, illustrated 
With numerous engravings. 

QZ?* Price for single copies, neatly done up in paper covers 97) 
ceats. Full bound lu cluUi and lettered, 02^ cents. Tl)e usual dis* 
count to Booksellers, Aeeiits, Country Merchants, and Peddlers. 

Farmers throughout the United States may receive the work 
through the mails. The postage on each copy will be about 7 
cents. By remitting f S, free of postage, we will send ttvem 
eopitM of the Work done up in paper covers. 

Country merchants visiting any of the cities can procure the 
work from Booksellers for Ukmc who may wish to obtain it 
Please send on your orders. Address 

GREELEY A McELRATH, Publishers, 

April 1—31 Tribune Buildings, New-York. 

ROCHESTER SEED STORE AND WAREHOUSE 
FOR FARMING TOOLS^ 

Nearly oppotite the Market, Front-tt*, Rochester , N. ¥.$ 

BY JAMES P. FOGO. 

THE co-partnership heretofore existing under the firm of B. F. 
Smith A Co., was dissolved on the first day of January, 1846. 
The subscriber having purchased the interest of Mr. Smith, will 
continue the business as heretofore, on his own account 

The subscriber is well aware of the important relation which 
the seedsman holds to the whole farming community, and that 
upon his honor and veracity the crop and profit of a season in some 
measure depend. The greatest care has been used in selectiiw 
the seeds offered at this establishment for the ensuing year, and 
thev can be relied upon as pure and genuine, corefiuly selected 
and raised from the very best varieties, and properly cured. 
Many kinds were raised in the immediate viciiiitv of this city, by 
Mr. C. F. Cronman, and mider the inspection of the proprietor ; 
others were raised bv experienced growers; while those varietiea 
of tbreigii growth, wnigh experience has shown are the best, such 
as Cabbage, Caulifloweri*, Brocoli. all the varieties of Garden and 
Field Turnep, Scarlet Short -Top Raddish, Scarlet and White Tur- 
nep Raddish, Dwarf aud Early Peas, with twenty choice varie- 
ties of FLOWER SEEDS, have been imported by the subscri- 
ber from the long established house of R. WRENCB A SONS, 
of Loudon. 

FIELD SEEDS. 

Red and White Clover, Timothy, Barley, Seed-Com, Italian 
and Siberian Spring Wheat, Early June Potatoes, Marrowfat and 
other Field Peas, Rye-Grass, Orchard-Grass, Lucerne, Jbc, Ac. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN SEEDS. 
A choice and select variety of Peas, Beans, Cabbage, Canli* 
flower. Celery, Beats, Cucumbers, Melons, Raddish, Squash, 
Herb-seeds, Ac. 

FLOWER SEEDS. 
The collection of Annual aod Perennial Flower Seeds, c<mtaiaf 
many new and choice varieties. 

AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 

At the Ware- Room, adjoining tlie Seed Store, may be found 
an exteiiaive aixl complete aasortmfnt of Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Implements, embracing almost every tool used in the cul« 
tivation ot Uie Fvu> ^^ Garden. 

SUPERIOR PLOWS. 

Hie celebrated Massachusetts Plows, of three sizes. Several hta- 
dred of these Plows, have been sold in Rochester, and vicinity, and 
have given entire satisfaction. Also, Delano's Diamond ptow, Sub* 
soil and Side-hill Plows— The Gang-Plows— Two Horse Cnltiva- 
tors, for working summer^fallows, and getting in wheat. Com 
Cultivators, Root-Cutters, Corn-Planters, Drill-Barrows, Hoes, 
Shovels, Scythes and Snaths, Garden-Rakes, Com-Shellers, Straw- 
Cutters, Ac, Ac. JAMES P. FOGG, 

• of the late firm, and successor to B. F. Smith A Co. 

Agents for tht sah ^Rochsster Suds hjf ths pounds ^e. 

Boflalo, W. A G. Bryant— Bauvia, L. Seavci^Lockport, L. B. 
Marks A Co.— Albion, Nicholson A Paine— Brockport, A. B. 
Bennett— LeRoy, Tompkins A Morgan— Scottsville, Garbutt A 
Co. — Moimt Morris, R. Sleeper— Dansville, H. B. Williams A 
Son — Geneseo, L. Turner— Canandaigua, L. C. Cheney A Co.— 
Palmyra, Hoyt A May— Oswego, C. A E. Canfield— Geneva, 
Hemiup A Cone — Waterloo, T. McClintock— Auburn, Wm. 
Hughes— Syracuse, Foster A Nott— Utica, J. E. Warner A Co., 
—Homer, Wm. Sherman A Son— Amsterdam, J. W. Sturtevant— 
Schenectady, D. L Powell— Troy, J. Daggett A Co.— Ballston, 
E. W. Lee — Lansingbnrg, R. Harrison — nttsfield. Mass., Isaae 
C. Cole— {Springfield, Benj. R. Blight— Westfield, Jessup A Co.— 
Hudson, W. A G. Storrs. 

Rochester, April 1, 1940-^91. 



PLOWS. 

FOR lidt of Plows for sale at the ALBANY AG. 
HOUSE, 33 Deaii'et., see Cultivator for Feb.. 1846, ,~b^ . 
Agricultural Implements of all kinds, for sale at the same place. 
Maidi 1, 1846. £. COMSTOCK A Co. 
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PRINCE'S MANUAL OF B06ES. 
PrICI 60 Cbntb. 

THE new Kid impreitd cdiUon oTihia work will ba imed Ih* 
, P''"*«i« "wtk linimpriM* iJii loox eirniplete hlnory of 

IWimlf thai' hu cnr ippcued iu Eorop* or AirFricii. Eviry «■- 

•nbierl. >• dewnbcd iti ihin, inmihir wii)i in inmeiiae numhar 

Mbar prenoiw publiraiion. Thi nmm amjila informaiion ii alu 
fivaii u li> ruliure iiid pnipanlinn of all clawi rf " The Roaa.- 

Pubhahnl br trie iDIhor, Wm R, PritiCE, Cluk A Ainin, Sk 
Ion A Milu, Wiley A Pulnun, and Hword^ bUnront A Cc 



PROUTT k MEAHS, BOSTON, 

CELEBRATF.D, hi|ili!y approiwl, und niioquallad CI 
DRAFT PREMIUM PLOWS— for aala Klbaii lali 
JOHN MAYHER A Co. 'a 

Arricullii™! Warehnuie, IBS From..!., iieai Fnlton, New-Vork. 

A Msir'i eclibnled uA bighly imprDvad CENTER DRApfl 
PLOWS. <«b.ch an in avary wny ,^ricr u <JI altm noio <■ ■a,-, 
■ud having beau appojnied aola av eiiis for the aale of (be ume in 
Dm cUr aTNew.York, we inTile lh> pnblia u call ant aimnina I 
fix IbamaalTta, u Ibe abora tdowacauooi bcoWained ■luiyathai 
aMahliabnaiu in Iba cily. Itealen and olhan in Un ceunlcy 
■afalicd on Uia moM reuonabla tamu. 

Wa alaa wiili to infomi merchuiu and rinnan Ihu m have 
oonaUnllylbi aala plomofour own nuiuraclura, and all oUiera 

Thafiillowinclaaliaiorpricaaol'aonnar Iba plom mam^- 



















8^.,No.i,;; ;; - 


■■■■■■ <M 


















Caxinga » fii iho Woreeaer Piounha, aj cauta per powid. 




















n™' Com and Cob Craahai, 
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Mula Waggow, Ao,. Ao., 



















fnllname 'J. MAVHER A Co.." oii iha mouldboaid snd beam 

bm ounnlvea. April I— tf ~|9] > ^ i. M. A Co. 

"MANHATTAN AQRICULTURAL STORE." 
piJJWS ipnnar»;iurari, and plow rulinga of all kinda n»da lo 
•biota. J. PLANT, No. i BurUuE Slip, N. Y. 



"Manhattan agricultural 8Tor£.» 

J. PLJNT, No. 5 Buriinf Slip. Xtw-Tork City. 

V h) Uoraa Povraraaiid ThrEaban,"pnnDplly ailended lo by Iha 
•Die propciaior, <J. Pluii,) vit— 

Foi^ " .. » .. ■.";;;.*;;.■.■;;;;;;.■. 7g,«i 

One, iwo, and fonr boras TiaiAtn-vxt, SW. t», and #1)1 



AGKICULTUBAL WAREHOUSE, 
BlEzra IfMlitam Jr., 55 UgH-itrUt, BaWlvw*. 

THE pToprialor of Uiia caublirhnienl iiiba bIo agani in Bah 
more and vicinily. fbi iheaala oTtba foHowing iu» aud ralai 



Prooiy and Main' Criiire DralX Plow. 

'- Hnvey'a Praminm Slraw Culler. 

I. T. Onni A Co.'a Preminm Fan-Mill. 

Doogiaaa' PremiDn Pump*, which are ao o( 
Tanl freelina in Uta coldaalor wealbar. 

Rogera^ Mill, fbr euiliog and grlndii^ com alalka. 

Togelber wiib ■ general aaaorUBenl of Ihe laatt and moal arf im- 
ad agrieolniral imptanenla, ecaialailly on hand, and aunulknattd 
loonlei. EZRA WHITMAN. 



burball<8 corn SBELLER. 

THE aobaciibara are now folly aopplied wlh Ihii vilnabla Sbtf- 
laraoaatoba in leadineaa heceaner lo ill onlen for 1^ 

fully eaiabliahed Ihe auiKnoTily of Uiit over lUI oihar Shelloia Sir 
baud power. Foi de«:riiwion, aiigraviug, Ac, lee IJnIiiiaior lot 
Pebiuary, paga 00. Reiail pnce fid, wnb a liberal diacoou al 
wholeaala. E. COMSTOCK A Co. 



DURHAM BULL FOB SALE. 

THE lutatcriber (nol baving liilBcienl Dae for bim,) olera fat 
ule bia inpoftad, thoroogb bnxl Daiham Bnll, " Prince Al- 
and saaily managed. Fw ■ pqimil and dcacriMiDO of ihia bull, aea 
Ihe AugiHI nnnberoribe C'uliivator, and for nil podjgree aee tke 
BriiirfiHenl Book. vol. IV , page 3B». U« aue wa. Uie eeletiraiBl 
bull, '^ Sir 'nmniai Fairfav." 

If not nevuHialy lotd, be will ba will be ofTared for lale u Iba 
neil ahow ofiha-New-Vork Siaie Agnculinial Hotialy. 

R«l Hook. DultBeMtouhl/, N. Y., where ihe bull ran he aeeii. 
Jan. I. I«M— if ROBERT DONALDSON. 



VALUABLE FARM AND COUNTRY 8EAT FOB 
6 A LB. 

THE BUbacriber offen for aale die Farm on which ba nowra- 
lidaa, aiiuale in Souihwick, Hampden county, Maaa. Tta 
ruad from Manford to Norlbamploii- via Wejtilield, along whick a 
mail coach paaHa daily, and nearly ihnnigh tbe criiue of Om 

mniod land, heavily limbered. Ilia bounded on one aide brtbt 
Farmiiigioii canal, wlucb reiidn™ lbs communipalion with New 
Haven, au eicelleni wood market, eaay aiid eipeditiuaa. Tba 

camaga bouK. •heda. Ac. Great paina bare been taken in a*- 

cherriea, pcaebea. Ac. A part of Iha land ia of anperior quElTi 

Tariffville, a larg manufacturing village, aeven oiilca diauiL 
aSbrdia ready market fat wood and every kindornrodiiie. raised 

galher.'or in iwo pans, Lettera of inquiry addreaaed lo roe, will 
receive prompt alleuuon, or inquiry can ^ naile of I.UTHBB 
TUCKER, Albany, or of R, SHUBTLEFF. Spriii afield. 

ROGER i MOORB. 
Sonthwick. March 1, IM 8.-a ^ 

100 DOZEN CAST STEEL HOES. 

rpHEnibacriboihaveonhaiidan _elc(;aiit atK^mem of CM 
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R. COMSTOCK A 
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FIELD-SEEDS AT THE ALBANY AORICULTU. 

RAL WAREHOUSE 
Onn BUSilEI^ BLACK SliA WHEAT, both nd mil whin 



Larce Dnllon," II 

. J^utlon," 

d ye lion 



Whim Kl 



ikSTtop 



ISO " Loiu Onun, 

TUBNEPS. 

390 Iba. Bma-bua or Bwediih ; 
100 " Larfs Engliah Noifolk; 
100 " Wtuw bi, or wiuur. 

GRAaS SEBDI>. 

TiBotky, beM qnalil), Urchiri 

Nonhem R«l Top, South m 

LvfgB Nortbotn Clovw, Wo*lflr 

Locfin* or French Clow^r, Whit* i^.* 

AU thfl Above may be hul of beM quil v\j^ mX 

eitlDn] Wutbooia whI Svad Store, S3 Dean-d. 

Muchl. 



BUFFALO KURSEEY ARD HORTICULTURAL 
OARDEN. 

THIS DUWry wu eDananCEd opwudi of twenly-lve jan 
■^, uid oow eontelut a very kr^e nlunber of the miai 
obojce uh] froired vmrietiu of eelect fruiU : Logelher with ft fine 



Kit dtKriplivB Catalogue, a pamphlet of 40 page*, forwarded 

rnTLi, lo everr applicarii. Trees pack-* ■- ■"- — '— — '" 

(oTwanled with dupauh. Ofden wiU t 



a-WDoi:. 



6TODDABD« SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 
pPANTS of 



1., Y. The nipttionty of t] 



of yean ti 



to alnqu any pan of the coanlTy, iir to Europe. Piice |: 

Sknta All ordera muai ha aoconipaiiled by the caah, (poai 
mailil andiboold be addreated (oUe proprietor anaboi 
Palmrra, March 1, ISM. 



PATENT PREMIUM FAN-MILLS. 

IT. GRANT A Co.. (till couUnae in maDofacliin Ihg ccla. 
• breladlmBrored FaienI Fau-MiUi, at the old eland, jDDelion. 
Rana. Co.,N. Y. Theaa milla hare uken ibt Jt'U trimnm at 
Iba followiiii ptacH :— New-Yort Slate Fair, ai tba Innitute. 
New- York, l&e Sute Fair, al PennaylTwiia, and the Stale Fair at 
Harylaud. Tba lUhacTiben haie no heaiution id layinfi (hat 
tbeaa fDillaaDfpaaaanytbiaf of tba kind ever offered in market- 
"Hiey are ifae only min thai hai cvar been produced thai wiJl chaJV 
and acraen wheat perfectly drau in one opcFaiion- 

We alio maniilhrrliire onna CtoiHu of the Tery beat qaalit;', 
laliicbbaTe taken the Beat premium aiihe New. York Suio Fair, 
They are for Hie at factory »icej, al the following plaeaa:— 

A. B. AllenX l?r Water-at., New-Yoifc ; 



H. Wan 






__ , i£ly atlendad to. Al 

)'.', JiuHTlion RB.| Rena. Co., N. Y, 



GARDEN SEEDS. 

THE aabacribeia ban now on hand a fal 
den ttiM. wfaiefa cu be furnidied lo < 

packacea. They would tolieit'eapecial atte 
Oeir eRal.li«hmeiit, aalbev mean a' ■" '■— 
(ha choiceat aeede to be had in Ihia . 



MaiAl, 18W 



'all limea lo be aappliad with 

E. JoMtSTOCKA Co. 
AlbtBy Agri. WacebooM, No. S3 Daan-aL 



PRINCES LINK.£AN BOTANIC GARDEN AND 

NtlRSSRIES 

PJwMng, L. /., naar Mv>- York. 

WM. B. PRINCE * Co , olTer for nie their gnrivalled col. 
lecUan of Fmit and OnuuiiBiilal Tre«, Ac. The entire 
Fruit Depanmenl it earefullr acruuiiiicd by them per«oually, aiid 
ingrafted from Ibe largeal collection of bfarnif •jieLimeii irrea in 

emb'iahilieiii in Eui^ wTnltciu.'^pll^chaKn are Hll^iied* w 
inqiecl Iheir troea and wimni ihcir wpoiior eiie and vimr. Tha 

*i»d Peara, (on pear and Quince.) H In if le> 
V feci, aul WW for Dwarfa, or en ^ueiwuilli 



tSUd'r^'Tb. 
Faunlfa Frw 

laricfl in Ibe 
enhracini e» 
largeal coTlcrt 



and. 10,000 Qaiucca S lo fl 
•erriei, aworted. Vjcloria and other < 
oiiia. and other RaMrtwniee. at low ra 



y low by tha 



lO.OOO^^no] 

g large 
U'ialhiaii 1 



I nf Rooet la Iba 
rr<m ie7'rf'ihe 



Tbedget; 00.000 large Dotch A 



I Calalogoea aent 
<h 1. i^e.-«. 



if the mbacri- 

" DAVID LANDRETR. 

the aboTc B^eda are FHenliaUy diiljncl from thoaa oblaiiied by 
foreign importation, or chance pnrchaaa ai home, whieh are al 

Eitraei from ihe " Report " of the Viaiting Commlnea of tba 
PenneylTaiiia Honicnllnral Society;" tuanintoualy adoplad, 

" LANDRETH'a NURdERlES AND GARDENS." 

noiiiry-men. are t!^ IJeThigK »• ™Tha aelectiM of iram 
»i~j«i*uui ii valnable and eitenKTe. a • a 
" The nurtcrtea are ail ptiy fvrttcUf mnagtd, rapplying evaTT 

lireiylarge. andinaTarVflanofgrmnh.cDiuiitingof FOREl*T 
and ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS. EVERGREENS, 
VINES, and CREEPERS, with acolleciiDD of herbaeaoui plaiita; 
FRUIT TREES of Ihe beat kinda, aial moa) bealihy condiiioni 
large beda of aeedliiig applea, pean, plumi, kc. a> Bocka lor 
budding and giafiing; a plan Te~ ■"■ '- ■'— "' - — ■'■"- 

" GARDEN SKEDS of the E 



oa) bealihy o 

u, ftc. a> >.«:.. 

he graft all Iba diac 



of Iba pluH 

he place, and 

,.■• Knowing 



which aecurea lo the parcbaaert " a genuine ar 
ihua the age, qnaljiy, aiid proceni of culture ot every pani. u* 
tupjityfiom tknrjntmdt U tt/ommendAi vyitk greal fo^rfenB." 
•(• Since Ihe data of Ibe "repott" from which Ihe alnve ■• 
abaiaicted, the aaitn aUMiikmm haa been gruta laJargiai. 
The colledliouofCaioelhaa Embrace! all the finer kllldl, and con- 
■iatiof inniD Ihouunds of varioui ajic>; so lihcwiee of itiiaea 



The Seed 



etjirty <u 



uloffalh 



[1:7- The NuTMry depanmenl ii co 
ft Ft'LTON. Calalogtwa giuii. 
Phiiadaliihia, Han..h I, W4S-*. 



). LANDRETH 
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PLATT»B PATENT (LATEST) IMPROVED PORTA- 
BLE BURR.STONE MILLS. 

THE 94 Inch size of these Mills has recently been set up in 
operation in this city, with aom* important imvrovemenu at- 
taektd to «l, and the fact is ascertained that with less than two 
hone power, aboat 6 bushels of fine meal, and some 12 to 16 horse 
feed, (com and oats) is readily and beautifully ground in an 
boor. Further particulars will appear hereafter. These mills, all 
the sizes^and patent rights in same, are for sale by the proprietor 
in this city. JAS. PLANT, 6 Burling slip. 

New- York, April 1— It 

SIXTH EDITION— JUST PUBLISHED, 

'THE FRUITS AND FRUIT-TREES OF AMERICA : Or the 
-^ Culture, Propagation, and Management, in the Garden and 
Orchard, of Fmit Trees generally, with descriptions of all the 
finest varieties of Frait, native and foreign, cnliivated in this 
country. By A. J. Downiro, Esq. Sixth Kdition, with correc- 
tions. 1 thick vol. 19 mo., with numerous illustrations. #1 .60. 

"Full of useful information for frait cultivators generally, as 
well as for those in America to whom it is more especially aaapt- 
td.*^—LindUy— London Gardentrs* ChronieU. 

"This work will advance horticulture in the United States 
twenty years at one leap."— OWo Cnltiwaor. 

'* From the known abilities aikl critical observation of the an- 
thoi^-his extensive correspondence with the most experienced 
horticulturists of this and other countries^ and in particular for 
his unwearied and indefatigable labors of many Tears, the results 
of which he has given to the public in the volume under n»* 
tico, — it is to be recommended as containing a greater amount 
of pomological information than any other American work, and 
MM deserving the careful study and attention of the (hrmer, the 
amateur, the gardener, and all lovers of fine frdit "-A". S.Farmer. 

" Nothing compat-ea with it on the subject of pomology has yet 
been published in the United States."— jlmerican Atrie%Uturitt. 

Also^ Downing^s Landscape Gardening and Runu Arduieeim^e ; 
9d edition, beaiuirully illustrated. 8 to. $3.50. 

Downing^ Designs for Cottage Residences ; 9d edition, with 
many engravings. 8 vo., $2.00. • 

Ladies* Companion to the Flower Garden^ editied hj A. J. 
Downing 12 ran. f 1 .50. 

l»ubUshed and for sale by WILEY & PUTNAM. 

April 1. m BnMdWtty, N. Y. 



ALBANY AORIdULTURAL WARSHOUSE; 
No. 33 DtOK'Hrta. 

'T^HE subscribers ask the attention of fanners to their 
^ of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, FIELD and GAR. 
DEN SEEDS, embracing all the vaneties needed for the farm or 
(garden. Our Hiiicles haye all been selected with the greatest 
care and attention, and with especial reference to their adaptation 
to improved agriculture. For notice of articles see separate ad- 
vertisements in this paper. Bm aa "we eannot enumerate the arti- 
cles, seeds, Ac. here, we riiaU ba h^my to riK>w them to all wlko 
may call at cur warehouse. E. COMSTOCK h Co. 

April 1. 9J Dean-«t 

•■ ■ ^^».— »—^— »——.—— .-.ai——^.—^—— »—^ 

L TUCKER, Esq.— I have this morning received my CDltiva- 
• vator, and in it I am surprised to find in a letter addressed 
to you by Ruggles, Nourse k, Mason, my name introduced as hav- 
ing advertised their plows '' unauthorized," and to *^}eceive" the 
pnolic. Svch however^ is nat tke/a€t If by any advertisement 
of mine, I had supposed for a moment, I was entrenching cm their 
exclusive rights, it v^uld not be like me to allow it to appestr 
over my name. 

The fact, however, is, I had permission to sell Messrs. Ragglea, 
Nourse k, Mason's plows, and had samples on hand, and never 
was restricted m any way, to my knowledge, in regard to adver- 
tising them Tor sale. I feel that Messrs. R., N. AM. have done 
me iiuustice by the manner they have introduced my name. 

J. PLANT, 6 BurUng-aiip. 

New-York, March 4th, 1846— It. 

- I - ^^ — ^^ — ^ . ^ 

EAGLE PLOWS. 

THE genuine Eagle Plow, made by Ruggles, Nourse k Mi 
is for sale at the Albany Agricultural \Vareh0u9e. All 
adapted to difTerent soils and purposes. £. COMSTOCK k. Co. 
April 1. 

FOR SALE. 

AFULL blooded.Narragansett, raftre Horse. Hits breed ha* 
been in the family of the late Governor Jay, for the lasf 
century. They are raekers^ and not pacers. Be ts the only ettHre 
horse of the breed which is left. He is very fast ; will raek Ms 
mile within three minutes. Horses of this breed are highly es- 
teemed as saddle horses for gentlemen and ladies, and bring a high 
price. Apply to JAMES R. DEY, No. 61 Liberty-st, N. Yoik. 
April 1— It. 

CENTER-DRAFT PLOWS. 

THE subscribers keep for aale a full assafiment of Prooty k 
Mears' Center Draft Plot's, of all sizes and prices. Fanaen 
in want of these plows will have them fbrwarded promptly by 
sending their orders to us. E. COMSTOCK k Co., 

April 1. Albany Ag. Warehouse, 93 Dean-st. 



THE " DIAMOND PLOW," (received the 1st premium of 
State Ag. Society in 1844— '45,) is kept constantly on hand at 
the Albany Ag. Warehouse. E. COMSTOCK k Go. 

THE '• TELEGRAPH PLOW," a light and beautiful plow for 
cross-plowiiig. ftc, as well as for ^een swaid. A stipiiy 
always on hand at the Albany Ag. Warehouse. 
April 1. E. COMSTOCK k Oo. 

SEED AND PLANT STORE^ 

WHOLESALF. AND HETAtL, 

No. 31 FuHon-tU, Neto-York, and Sing Sing, Wat- 

ekeHer County ^ N. F. 

(^ARDEN and Field Seeds, Flower Seeds and Green HoBsa 
^^ PiauU, Clover, and other Grass Seeds, Bird Seeds, Split Psas, 
Garden Matts, Ice. Assortments of Garden Seeds suitable for 
country stores, or for a southern market. 

Fruit Trees ; Shade Trees, either from the forest or the mr- 
sery. 

Agricultural and Garden Tools of every description. Wnt 
manufactures, &c. 

Orders from a distance faithfully put up and promptly forwarflsd. 

April 1— lt.« ALEX. WATSON. 

POUDRETTE— NEW-YORK COMPANY. 

A SUPERIOR article of poudrette, prepared in the most etre- 
ful manner, by the New-York Company, (the first estab- 
lished to prepare the article, in this country,) may be had on sp> 
plication, either by letter or personally, at the <MBce, 13 Chambeis- 
street, N. Y. 

Cy^h is hardly necessary to My that Boadrette, m a mnwe, 
where transportation constitntes a part or the cost, will be foimd 
the cheapest, as one bushel of it, when properly prepared, wHI pre- 
lluce as much com, or polatoen, or any other kind of vegetation, as 
twelve or fowteen bushels of farm-yanl manure. This has beea 
repeatedly tested in various parts of the cotintry. 

t/* Orders euolosing the money— two dollArs a barrel for si* 
barrels or under— and #1.75 per barrel for seren barrels and eser. 
Letters should be addressed to D. K. MINOR, Agent, 

April 1.— 9t* 99 Chambhrs^t, New-Yotk. 

■ ■ ■ - - ■ 

AMES' SHOVF.I/? AND SPADES, by the dozen or retail, tt 
the Albuny Ag. Warehoosa B. COMSTOCK ft Oo. 

April L 
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ANALYItS OF CLOVER. 



Bting tht rttvllt of on toeafffotwi by Ha. HoU' 
roAD, note ijftht Giwtn £a&Dra(oryi Germany. 
Tub foUowing papv, raoeired by a genlleuuui in 
Ihii citj [Mm Mr. HoAiroao, «a> rnul, illuitrated wilh 
diagraai*, b; Ptot. Hall, «1 one of the weeitlj Agricul- 
(nnl Healinp, h«ld «1 tha Capitol, duHog tha put wia- 
(•r. It iaa rUoable docuKsnl, and will be rouaJ of 
interest, not onl j to cheMiitl and men of acienci 
to reader! in general ; — tba conduaiona deducible 
tbe analfui, agreeing preciMl;, a* will be seen, with 
known piaoUcal re«dl«. 



In the progreMof the lait term, while other ohemi- 
cal labor wai going forward, I made an aih aniJyi'i of 
red clover, and accompanied it with a little inveatiga- 
tion which I will record below. 

To the latter I attach, tn 1t> liolation, no eapeoial 
Talue, ioaamach aj the eireamttaneea in which it 
eoadueled deprlre it of perfect aeientlfte axadnee 
make It tbe baiii, as j-on will obserre, of explallnng 
one or two chemical proceiMa. 

II i> well known that (he Juice of olnrer heada eoo- 
Uina more or len ntgar. The nectaries of the tullf de- 
veloped head are eipecially rich In a boDej-like liqaid 
which bees gather. In catting the elover, whan the 
heada are fully formed bnl not rlt»e, tbe togar of this 
bone; most be secured. Tbe water will eraporate, 
leaving the sweetness with the vegetable flbrei, and 
Other organic matters, to be fed to stock. If the elDver 
be cnt before the head* begin to devMopa, the sagar, if 
formed, must be tn the stem* and leaves. If not out till 
the aeeil* are ripened, tbe sugar may have accomplished 
one of its tnppoaed ends— ttiat Of keeping np a higher 
temperature within the teed, for the elaboration of its 
various parts — and Iherebf have been dealrored. 

It was my purpose to leam bow mnch snglih-or 
rather, the relative amovnls of mgar there might be at 
the above named three stages of the development of 
clover. Experiments with the first two kinds were 
made. The clover crop being no where permitted to 
ripen, I was unable to iiibmit the Inqairy concerning the 
third to the (eat of experiment. 

I cat clover exactly at the snrfMe of tbe soil, on Ihe 



I6th day ofJoncJuat as the tufts of leaflets enclosing 
the heads were discernible. These I ebopped (o Ane- 
neaa, and placed a weighad portion in a Bask, connected 
through the medium of a chloride of calcium tube, 
with a Liebig'a potash apparalus, having previously 
thoroughly mixed with the clover a small quantity of 
rresh, carefully washed beer yeast, and covered th« 
whole with water. Fenneotation went briskly for- 
ward for Hveral days. 

On the tlrtt of July, when the heads were fnlly de- 
veloped, I cnt another portion, and having finely chopped, 
weighed, and mixed with the yeast and water, connect- 
ed all with a potash apparatus, aa above. 

Without, or beyond both the potash tubes, were tubes 
of hydrate of lime, to prevent the absorption of carbonic 
acid trata the air. This diagram di^Iaya the connee* 
tions. [See diagram, top of next page.] 

On Ihe 30th of July, Ihe fermentation being quite 
eloaed, the potash apparatus of the last mentioned, hsil 
increaaed in weight by 1.15 per cent, of the whole 
weight of clover subjected to fermenUtion. The lltat 
mentioned had incraased only by 0.80 per cent. Thus 
the amount of carbonic acid evolved from the mass last 
cut, waa almost tulf as much more than that team the 
qoantlty first cnt. 

It may be well, since I have introduced so many eK- 
pressioDS betraying the laboratory, that I endeavor 
to explain tbe mode by which I hoped to learn the rela- 
tive amounts of sugar in the two kinds of hay. 

Host penona are familiar with the fact that dialilleri 
formeut large qnuititiss of grain to obtain alcohol. The 
process to which the grain is aobjected, effects a deeom- 
positi<m of tbe sugar of the grains into carbonic acid 
and alcohol. 

The sugar susceptible of this deeomposilloa is grape 
eugar— that to which the sweetness of apples is due, 
and which is manubctured in immensequantitiasontha 
cimtinent, ttom tbe starch of potatoes. Its composition, 
determined from analyses, is 

Carbon,.. 12 atoms. 
Hydrogen, 12 " 
Oxygen,. . 12 ■■ 
Or Id tbe language of Chemistry, C, , H, , O, ^ 
If we take &om this four atoms of 

carbODieacid, (.-COv} C4 O* 

ereremain, C, H, . O4— Sal- 

oms of alcohol; the composi- 
tion of alcohol being, C4 n, O, 

Tbe alcohol becomes the "high wines." The car- 

mie aci4 floata over the fermenting tubs. 

Thananl has shown, by distilling and collecting the 

alcohol, and weighing the carbonic acid arising from 
decompositionofagiren weight of sugar, that tbe 

weight of the Utter, and the sum of the weight* of the 

former equal «adi other. 
The alcohol may be permitted to go directly into 

acetic acid, as take* place wilh fruit when exposed to 

lir, or continued as auch by excluding the air. 
Vinegar has the following composition: — C4 H, O,. 

In order to its formation from alcohol, three atom* of 

hydrogen must be taken away and one atom of oxygen 

added. 

This takes place quietly and slowly in the cider. 
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wine, and beer euks, as well as vinegar pipei^ with 
which all are fiuniliar. 

The housewife, to keep the vinegar on the Inereaae, 
adds wine, or whiskey, or cider, or maple sap, or mo- 
lasses. All these contain sugar or alcohol. The sugar 
is resolved into alcohol and carbonic acid. The alco- 
hol, however, does not continue as such, if the liqaid 
be exposed to the action of the air, but goes into vine- 
gar, or acetic acid. 

These decompositions have now been so much and 
so clearly studied that the results are perfectly under- 
stood. The causes of the decomposition are still mat- 
ters of discussion. 

To return. The carbonic acid, to whose addition, 
the increase in weight of the potash apparatus is to be 
attributed, speaks a certain amount of sugar, from 
which it was derived. The larger per cent of carbonic 
acid corresponds to a larger per cent of sugar. 

I will add the analyses of the ashes. From them you 
may see one of the parts that sulphate of lime plays in 
the development of clover. 

You may remember that Fhmklin, anxious to con- 
vince our countrymen of the efllcacy of gypsum as a 
manure, strewed a few handftils of it in the form of 
large letters upon a clover field. In a few weeks the 
plants that had received the benefit of this manure, 
had so far outgrown, and had taken on a color so much 
deeper and richer than the others around, that the won- 
tler of passers by was naturally excited. 

It was the ashes of this plant that I analyzed. 
Of the whole plant in its green state, the earthy in. 
gradients or inorganic constituents, equal, mere- 
ly, , 1 .83 per cent. 

Of the leaves,. 1 .75 per cent. 

Of the stems, 1 .40 per cent. 

The water in the green clover, deter- 
mined by two experim*ts, gave, 83 . 56 and 83 . 58 pr.et. 
Of the dry plant altogether the per cent. 

of ashes was, 11 . 18 percent. 

Of the leaves, 10.69 percent. 

Of the stems, 8.52 percent. 

No. 1. Ingredienta of the ashes. No. 8. 

Ko« r. 12. 164 a- Potash, » 16.101 

Na -s 1.414= Sodium, « 1.874 

Nao — 30.767 = Soda, « 40.712 

Cao « 16.556 « Lime, — 21.914 

Mgo = 6.262= Magnesia, = 8.289 

Po,+2fe«0, = 0.606 s= Phosphate Iron,. « .670 

Gl = 2. 159 s Chlorine, = 2.856 

Pos = 2.957= Phosphoric acid, = 3.915 

So. = .801 8 Sulphuric acid, . « 1.063 

SiK « 1.968 = Silica, = 2.605 

Co* = 22.930 

Sand and coal 1.244 100.000 



99.718 

The first table contains the direct per cent results of 
the analysis. Table No. 2, the per cent results, deduct- 
ing the carbonic acid, coal, and sand. 

In glancing at the results of the analysis, we see how 
large a part is made up of potash, soda, and lime. The 
otlphuric acid is there. Without its presence in the 




C o,O.R(k 



* To iboM uiifirquninted with cl'.eiiiical symbols, it mny bi* a^ 
well to rvmurk. iliai tlie nigfii* " Ko," •' Na," Ac, ore exp^niiicd 
by the lerirw '• Potash,'* •* .•^odium,*' &r.— Ep. 



toil it could never have gained a pl«e« aaioag fh« 
tissues of the plant. If it be an essential irreplaceabU 
ingredient, as phosphoric acid is In the seeds of wheat 
and com, it is readily seen how Franklin's selection 
of clover may have been peculiarly happy. I do not 
pretend to say it Is indispensible. A series of experi- 
ments and accurately conducted analyses only, could 
settle such a question. 

The sand was probably spattered upon the stalks by 
rain, and a certain amount of coal remained, with the 
most careful and long continoed burning. 

The large proportion of carbonic acid is particularly 
worthy of attention. Comparing it with the sum of all 
the other acids — ^the phcMphoric, snlphnrie, silieicy 
hydrochloric, of which the chlorine is given, we see bow 
far it exceeds them. Again, glancing at the per cent, 
of bases, we see how very large the proportion when 
compared with the sum of the inorganic acids. This 
surplus of base was most of it united to organic acids. 
These, in the burning of the plant, have been destroyed. 
Their place has been taken by carbonic aeid^ or for the 
most part. Here is nearly 23 per cent, of carbonic 
acid. 

In an analysis of the ashes of sugar cane, made here 
last summer, there was not a trace of carbonic acid. 
Such is the difTerence. In the sugar cane, the percent- 
age of silica was large. Timothy grass ashes gave also 
no carbonic acid, but a large per cent, of silica. 

Setting together some of the results of this little in- 
vestigation — 

The moisture of green clover amounts to 83.5 per 
cent. 

The clover contains a certain amoont of sn ai^-a body 
capable of fermentation. 

What hints come to the iarmer from these two faetsY 

If the clover be taken to the mow with this weight 
of water, the fluid among the fibres of the stalks and 
leaves, will permit that intestine motion necessary to 
fermentation; and not only will the sugar be l<tei, but 
vinegar will be formed, souring the whole mass, and 
rendering it unpalatable for stock. 

If it be properly dried, on the other hand, the sugar 
as such, will remain with the vegetable fibre, and go to 
nourish the stock, ftimishing horses and cattle with an 
element whose oombustion terves tO keep them warm.* 

But again — leaves contain 10.69 per cent, of ashes, 
while stems contain 8.52 per cent. 

Now, as these inorganic matters are more or less 
serviceable in the animal economy, the leaves contain- 
ing most of them should particularly be preserved, and 
as the ashes of the whole plant, including the head, 
have 11 . 18 per cent, of ashes, it is clear that the preser- 
vation of the heads and leaves are decidedly more im- 
portant than that of the stems. 

Hence the firmer cuts the clover, and instead of 
parching it in the sun, as in many places, cocks it for a 
few hours, that the vapour evolved from within in the 
proVMs of drying, shall keep the stalks and leaves with- 
out, from becoming too suddenly dried and unnecessa 

rily brittle. 
In dosing this communication, I will state one of the 



• The di«cn^ion between Dnmas and Liebi|r relative to the 
formaiioii of tat iVnin augur, has been settled in lavor of" the latter, 
by a repetiiiouj titi the part oi" Uomas, of the experimeiiU made 
S4.'veral yvun ninct by Liebig. 
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ranlti to which the ezperimentt of Profeoor Liebif 
an daily leadiof . 

In the spring preceding my arriral In Oienen, the 
Prof, planted lome grape scions under the windows of the 
laboratory. He fed them, if I may use snch an expres- 
•ioB, upon the ashes of the grape vine, — or upon the 
liroper inorganic food of the grape, as shown by analy- 
■et of its ashes. The g^wth has l>een enormous, and 
Mreral of the vines bore large clusters of grapes in the 
eonrse of the season. Indeed, I know not but all, as 
my attention was drawn to them particularly only since 
the fruit has been gathered. The soil otherwise is 
little better than a payement — a kind of line grsvel, in 
which scarcely anything takes root. 

I was shown pots of wheat, in different stages of their 

Eowthy that haid been fed varioualyi — some upon the 
org^anic matters they needed, according to the analy- 
ses of their ashe»— others had merely shared the tribute 
of the general soil. The results in numbers I donH yet 
know. In appearance, no one could be at a loss to 
judge of what might be expected. 

I may mention in this connection, that I gave Prof. 
Liebig flye ▼arieties of American com, all of which 
were planted, but not one of which came to maturity, 
though the first frost in Oiessen was about the 20th of 
October. The climate is essentially different from ours. 
I think the heat of summer with us must be more in- 
tense. 

The experiments of Prot L., which I have alluded 
to aborc, sre full of ifiterest, not alone as sustaining the 
▼lews he has expounded, but as also showing that the 
treasures in the shape of inorganic manures, heaped up 
in some quarters of the globe may be made to equalize 
the fruits of labor in other regions. 

The salt plains of our western territories, may have 
yet a part to play in enriching soils wide removed from 
them; and lands condemned to support a few dwarfish 
evergreens, may hereafter be found blooming with 
variwl and rich vegetation, the reward of rationsd agrl- 
ealtare. 

PLOWING. 



for nothing too. Do you inquire the names of those 
two clever fellows? The name of one is femunlaHoih 
and the name of the other fratt, Hioblandxb. 

Neto-LUbofif Jan. 24, 1846. 



THORN HEDOfS. 



Mb. EDiTon — ^Franklin uttered as much truth as 
poetry, when he said — 

Plow dup while dnggards sleep, 

And yon aball have corn to sell and to keep. 

Some may not acknowledge the ftill force of the 
words, '* while sluggards sleep " — that is, they may not 
think there is much benefit to be derived from plowing 
tn the dew ; be that as it may, such notions are incen- 
tives to early rising and industry, if nothing more. 
But if that does not suit, have it in this way : — 

Plow deepk and manure well, 

And yon mall have com to keep and to sell. 

Deep plowing, with a corresponding quantity of ma- 
mire, is now universally recommended by our best fiir- 
mers. 

But there is another sulsject — ^the manner of laying 
a furrow on which there is a difference of opinion — 
tome contending that it is best to lay the furrow per- 
fectly flat, and others, that it should be laid as nearly 
at possible at an angle of 45 degrees; now both methocU 
•re best in different circumstances. 

If the soil is light, sandy, and not inclined to wet- 
ness, the flat method is altogether the best, but in a 
toil of a contrary description, as many of our lands are, 
the 45 degree furrow is to be preferred. 

Much more labor than is necessary is frequently 
expended in preparing the ground for a crop. I would 
not be understood as saying that one plowing is suffi- 
cient tmder all circumstances, but in a tenacious soil, it 
it often good economy to let the ground rest a conside- 
rable time between the plowings. Intead of plowing a 
piece of tough green-sward three or four times in Uie 
apring, when the team is comparatively weak, to pre- 
pare it for a crop, let it be neatly plowed in Septem- 
ber, then lie imtil spring, and a couple of agents will 
oome, while you and your team are asleep, and polve- 
rise it for you, and do it better than you can and do it 



L. TvcKXB, Esq.— There have, of late, occasionally 
appeared in your paper, articles in reference to hedges. 
As this indicates a rising interest on the sntjeet, my 
giving you the result of my experience on it, may not 
be tmaeceptable to you. 

Hedge enclosures are highly ornamental to a country. 
They are beautifiil as mere visual objects, and the im- 
pression of their beauty is enhanced by the ideas they 
suggest, of shelter, and comfort, and unison, with the 
natural clothing of the land. When properly trained, 
they are besides, durable and efficient fences. In a new 
country, ornament, it is true, must be a secondary con* 
sideration, and where timber is abtmdant, no kind of 
enclosure can, in point of utility, excel the common 
rail fence. It is easily and speedily put ufi, easily kept 
up, and easily removed; while a hedge requires years 
of care and labor. There are, however, regions of the 
states in which timber is scarce, and in aU situations, 
ornament to some extent may be desired. It is, in con* 
sequence, important to know what plants are most suita- 
ble, in this part of the world, for the purpose of form- 
ing a hedge, and the best mode of rearing them into 
such a fence. 

In turning my attention to the snferfeet, my object was 
to enclose my garden, orchard, and house-yards, with 
something more pleasing to the eye than rails or boards. 
The British Hawthorn, so extensively used for fencing 
in its native country, might have answered my purpose; 
it could have been procured in the eastern nurseries, or 
by importation,* or might have been raised fh>m the 
seed, which vegetates freely ; but being aware that even 
where indigenous, it is susceptible of injury fh>m 
drouth, and seeing that the specimens of it I had met 
with in this coimtry, never appeared to assume their 
native verdure, and were often scathed and blight- 
ed, I fixed on one of the American thorns, the Crataegus 
Cnu'galli, (Eaton,) or Cock-spur thorn, which, from 
tiie beauty of its shining leaves, and the style of its 
growth, seemed well calculated to serve the purpose in 
view. 

My first attempt to raise it from seed was quite un- 
successful. Out of perhaps a peck sown, one plant only 
came up at the end of two years. I then gathered the 
seed in the fall, placed it covered with litter and earth, 
in a hole dug in the ground, where it remained until 
the fiUl succeeeding, when it was sown in a bed in the 
garden. It did not vegetate in the ensuing spring, but 
in the next it did, in considerable quantity, and still 
more so in the following; that is, two and a half and 
three and a half years after being taken from the tree. 
It is probable that this very objectionable difficulty, in 
getting the seed to spring is not insuperable; for on 
one occasion, I put a small quantity of it with earth 
into a fiower-pot, which was kept watered all winter 
in a warm room, and though taken fh>m the tree, the 
preceding fall, some of it had vegetated before the com- 
mencement of spring. This ftct points to a remedy of 
the difficulty, but I did not make any further experi* 
ments in raising plants from seed, having foimd a more 
easy way of supplying all I required. Under two aged 
trees of the species in question, I dlKOvered that in the 
end of April or beginning of May, an abundance of 
plants, destined to be afterwards browsed by cattle, or 
smothered by the grass, rose from the seed that had 
previously fidlen. These I transplanted while many of 
them were only in the seed leaf, and with complete 
success. By this very simple process, I procured in 
one season, above a thousand plants. 

At one year old the plants ought to be trattplanted, 
and their tap roots pruned, that they may be kept clear 

* Some sent here in 1&11, thoagh they did not arrive till the 
month of June, and had ipromod on tlie' rojage, yet grew. 
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of weedfly and that their roots may b« better prepared 
for ultimate rempTal to the hedge. They will be in 
the beat state for use at three years old, though if grow- 
ing freely, they may answer well enough at two. when 
planted in the hedge, they should be cut over, within 
three or four inches of the grocuM^ which will induce 
a fresher and thicker growth than if the whole top were 
allowed to remaia. If a luxuriant growth is desired, it 
need hardly be said that the ground before planting, 
should be deeply dug and enriched, and in every case, 
it will conduce to ecocomy in the ultimate oliyect of 
having a fence, that the ground should be made as free 
as possible of the creeping rooted grasses. While the 
plants are unable to protect themselves, all weeds most 
be extirpated. 

Around my garden the hedge stands on the level sur- 
face. Elsewhere I have deviated slightly from this 
mode. The most common way of making a hedge in 
some parts of the old world, is by cutting a ditch with 
sloping sides, lour feet wide at the sur&ioe, and eighteen 
inches deep, and forming the materials taken from the 
ditch, into a bank on one side of k, about half way up 
the sloping lace of which, the thorns are planted. A 
cross section of the work when finished would appear thus. 

This manner of construc- 
tion has several advanta- 
ges, but in our climate 
the atmosphere is too dry 
in summer, and the frost 
to severe in winter to ad- 
mit probably, of its adoption. In its stead, I have cut a 
ditch with sloping sides, of only eighteen inches deep. 
On one side, the turf is set up with its green surface 
towards the ditch, snd beaten with the spade into a 
slope corresponding with the side of the ditch. The 
earth firom the ditch is thrown in at the back of the 
turf previously to its being beaten, and made to slope 
gradually from it. The top of the turf is brought to a 
regular line, and the thorns are planted eight inches 
above the level of the bottom of the ditch, and thus the 
fence is made a little more formidable, while the ditch 
may serve for leading off the surlace water from the cul- 
tivated space enclosed. 

A fence strong enough to resist cattle requires that 
each individual of the hedge have a stem of considera- 
ble thickness, and therefore the plants should not be 
placed nearer than a foot asunder. If planted nearer 
they fttretch up weakly, and are apt to ix^ure each other, 
the weak deteriorating the growth of the strong, and 
the strong killing the weak. Much pruning tends also 
to dwarf the stems, and should be avoided, because 
when the stems have attained sufficient size, the hedge 
can be reduced in height and width to what is desired. 
The most expeditious instrument for the purpose of 
pruning Is a slightly curved knife, with a keen edge, 
about ten Inches long and two broad, fixed by a hose, 
on a handle three feet long. In this operation, the only 
points necessary to attend to, are, that the upper branches 
shall not hang further out than the lower, and that the 
more vigorous plants shall not overtop those that grow 
beside them. In this way, when a hedge is pruned at the 
end of a season, its form will consistof a straight line on 
the top, and sides sloping inwards ttom the bottom to a 
point at the top. If the sides be left perpendicular 
even, the upper branches will ii^ure those below them, 
and the hedge become thin at bottom. The conical 
form is besides more graceful in appearance — it is, in 
all trees, the style of nature. 

I do not pretend that my modes of procedure are the 
best, but I have great confidence in stating that in the 
C erut gain, we possess a native tree admirably suited 
for making a fence. I have tried several of the other 
species of native thorns, none of which seem, in suita- 
bleness, deserving of comparison with it. The C. coc- 
cinea stands nearest to it in the requisite quality of 
thickness of the growth of its branches, and has a hand- 
some foliage. The C. punctata would make a beau- 
tiful hedge, grows very thick under cutting, and is 
very early in leaf, but it is deficient in strength and in 
spines. The formidable spines of the C latifolia in- 
duced me to use it, in makin^ one oart of the fence con- 



nected with my garden. Its tendency, however, to up- 
ward and tree like growth, in defiance of the klilfb, is so 
great, that I have determined to substitute the Cms 
gain in its place. The latter has every requisite for a 
fence, and appears, in some respects, to surpass the 
Hawthorn even, in its most fiivorable localities. Its 
spines are longer, sharper, and more numerous than 
those of the Hawthorn; it has tolly as great a tendency 
to a branchy style of growth ; being a native, ft !s adapt- 
ed to the climate; and in adaltion to all these recom- 
mendations, its splendid foliage renders it in the high- 
est degree ornamental. I have reason to think too, that 
it is less liable than any other thorn to be bruised by 
cattle, a matter, if true, of great importance while a 
hedge is young. The branches of the two fine speci- 
mens mentioned above, hang down in a thick mass to 
the ground, though in a situation to which cattle hare 
at all times had free access. The only objection to its 
use is the resistance of its seeds to vegetation. It would 
be needless to speculate on what artificial means might 
be tried to bring it to germinate in a shorter time and 
with more certainty. I shall only add that the ground 
in which, in my experiment, the seed was sown, proved 
too tenacious. Though the weeds were kept down 
with the Dutch hoe, it became unfavorably compact. 
Were I to make another attempt of a similar kind, I 
should sow in drills in a bed of vegetable mould of the 
loosest description, and then, in time, a full crop might 
be depended on, which, as it rose, could be transplant- 
ed in the autumn without disinterring what seed had 
still to spring. JoHK lUNKtir. 

Canandaiguaf March 14, 1846. 

XnOHBir CfBBUmKT^^Wo, XL 



HEAT. 
PrincipUi* — Tlie heat of bodies may be aHMed In 
various ways, among which are, by eonduetiiMi, by ra- 
diation, and by the conversion of solids into liquids and 
liquids into vapors. 1. The conduction of heat through 
bodies is familiar to most penons. If a short rod of 
iron be held in the fire, the heat passes along it, until 
the whole is gradually more or less heated. But if a 
rod of wood or earthen ware is similarly placed, it be- 
comes warmed through its length in a very small de- 
gree. Hence, iron is a good conductor, and wood and 
earth, bad. Iron feel^ colder on a cold day, than wood, 
by conducting the heat more rapidly from the hand, 
though the actual temperature of the two substances 
may be the same. Hence the reason that red hot iron 
bums more evenly than burning charcoal. 

2. Air is a very bad conductor, yet on standing be- 
fore a fire, heat is felt at a considerable distance, being 
thrown out in straight lines from the fire by radiation — 
in the same way that rays of light are radiated in straight 
lines from a candle. 

3. If a small vessel be .filled with snow on a very 
cold morning, say at 10 degrees Fah., the immersion of 
the thermometer in the snow will show that tempera- 
ture. Apply the heat of a lamp to the vessel, and the 
thermometer will rise as the snow becomes warmer, 
till it gets up to 32 degrees, (the freezing point,) when 
it will remain perfectly stationary till all the snow is 
melted. It is found that the time thus required to melt 
the snow, would have heated an equal weight of water 
up to 172 degrees, or 140 degrees above freezing. 
That amount of heat has therefore disappeared or be- 
come latent to melt the snow. Continue the heat of 
the lamp, and the thermometer will rise till It reaches 
212 degrees, when the water will boil ; it then remains 
stationary till all the water has boiled away. It hss 
been found that the time required to evaporate all the 
water would have heated it to 1212 degrees, or that 
1000 degrees of heat has disappeared or become latent 
to convert the water into steam. The heat required for 
liquefaction, is also shown by mixing an equal weight 
of snow at 32 degrees, and water at 172 degrees; the 
snow all melts, but the resulting liquid is only 32 de- 
grees, the 140 degrees of the hot water having gone to 
melt the snow. A vessel of water in freezing, is con- 
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ttantly givio|f out heat, bat the temperature doen not 
lower till it is all frozen, as it is the latent heat only 
that is passing off. 

Application. — ^The applications of these principles 
are very numerous and important, some of which, here 
mentioned, may not strictly appertain to the kitchen. 

1. Metals being good conductors, they are best for 
vessels over the fire, the heat passing readily through, 
to the substances contained in tiiem. Hence, too, why 
copper, which is one of the best conductors, is em- 
ployed as the heating-rod or tube, for lard lamps. 
W<>Dd, being a poor conductor, is advanfageousty uMd 
as a handle for vessels and tools which become heated, 
by not burning the hand. Hence also, the reason that 
earthen-ware tubes are best for the insertion of stove 
pipes, through wooden partitions, when metals by con- 
ducting the heat rapidly to the wood, might set it on 
Are. 

2. Different substances and surfaces radiate heat very 
differently. Light and porous bodies usually throw it 
offfirom themselves, much more rapidly than heavy and 
compact ones; and smooth and polished sur&ees more 
rapidly than rough surfaces. Hence the heat thrown 
off firom a large Are of burning wood and charcoal, — 
porous substances — ^bums the &ce more than the heat 
fh>m a metalie stove, not a porous substance. Polished 
metals radiate very slowly ; hence water will remain 
hot much longer in a tea-pot, kept bright and polished 
by the neat housewife, than in the tarnished tea-pot of 
the careless one. For the same reason, pipes for carry- 
ing heat by hot water or hot air furnaces, should be 
bright, in order that none may he wasted on the way, 
till it reaches the place of destination. Hence also the 
reason why stove pipes and drums made of polished 
Russia iron, do not throw off so much heat as iron whose 
•ur&ce is rough, or rendered porous by blacking. 

Substances radiating freely, absorb also freely; and 
thoae radiating little, absorb little. Hence the reason 
that a polished tin plate, placed under a hot stove, or 
beside it against a wooden wall, remains cold, and pro- 
tects the wood. Hence also, as every cook knows, a 
bright baking tin will not absorb heat and burn the 
bread as a blackened one will; and indeed it often pre- 
vents the proper degree of baking, which is at once ob- 
viated by giving It a flight coating in the smoke of a 
lamp. A new tin boiler, over a clear and hot charcoal 
fire, failed to boil water at all ; the reason being sus- 
pected, a few shavings of pine were thrown in to smoke 
the surface, — when the water soon boiled rapidly. 
Hence the utility of the thin coating of soot which 
forms on the bottom of boilers. 

3. Boiling water, (in all ordinary cases,) being al- 
ways at 212 degrees Far., it is obvious that a pot of po- 
tatoes will cook just as &st when boiling slowly as 
when boiling very fast; hence the notion of cooking a 
boiled dinner faster by a very hot fire, is founded in er- 
ror, and only wastes fuel. The great amount of latent 
heat carried off by steam, renders it important to keep 
boiling vessels closed by metal covers, which condense 
■team, and return in part the latent heat. Covering 
newly baked bread, by a cloth, condenses the rising 
steam in the same way, and keeps the crust soft. It is 
the amount of heat required for evaporating water, 
though by the slow process at common temperatures, 
that occasions the cooling process of sprinkling rooms 
in hot weather. The more rapid evaporation of ether 
and alcohol, render cooling by these substances more ef- 
fectual and rapid. Baked potatoes remain long hot; 
but if the skin be broken, to let out the steam, they 
soon cool by the passing off of the latent heat of the 
tteam. 

Were it not for the latent heat required to convert 
snow into water, warm weather would dissolve at once 
our snow-banks into liquid, and tremendous inundations 
would be the consequence. From a similar cause, the 
water in the dinner pot is not boiled off at a flash, and 
the dinner spoiled. j 

Water freezes sooner than many other substances; 
h<»nce often the water free7e8 and leaves them when | 
they are mixed or in solutiun. llcnce the ice moun- i 
tains of the polar seas are fresh; an J hence the concen- 



tration of vinegar, lemon juice, and maple sap by 
freexing. 

THE YELLOWS. 



Mk. Tt7CKE&—The yellows in peach trees, b a sub- 
ject that still continues to be interesting in this part of 
the country. I wish, therefore, to communicate a fact 
which may be of some importance in our inquiries after 
the cause of that disease. 

Four years ago, Mr. B. Silliman, Jun., of this city, 
procured from Liverpool a considerable number of 
young peach and nectarine trees, bxtddedonplumstockt* 
Some of them were put for standards and others walled 
upon a board fence. There had been no peach trees for 
twenty years on the ground where those were planted. 
They grew well the first season, and appeared in per- 
feet health. The second season some of the peach 
trees showed symptoms of yellows, and died the third 
season. At the present time, (February, '46,) no one 
of the trees, either nectarine or peach is free from 
disease. In the garden adjoining that of Mr. Silliman 
there were diseased trees standing at the time the im- 
ported trees were planted out. 

The following inferences may perhaps be safely 
made from this experiment. 

1. Budding on plum stocks, is not a security against 
the "yellows." 

2. The plum tree has not hitherto been known to be 
liable to the disease. We may therefore conclude that 
the disease commenced in Mr. Silliman's trees in the 
peach and not in the plum portion — that is, in the top, 
and not in the root. This furnishes a strong probability 
that it is the natural course of (he disease to commence 
and be seated primarily. In the part of the tree above 
ground. 

3. The disease did not arise (torn anything inherent 
in the trees, but from some cause external to and discon- 
nected from them. The ground of this conclusion will 
not be apparent without taking in connection with what 
has been staged, the fact, that the << yellows '* is un- 
known in England. This conclusion bears pretty di- 
rectly upon an important theory, which has been very 
ably presenteil to the public in a recent work, and met 
with a favorable reception. The theory is thus stated :— 
The yellows is "n contlitutional taint, existing in 
many American varieties of the peach, and produced in 
the first place by bad cultivation, and the consequent 
exhaustion arising fh)m successive overcrops. After- 
wards it has been established and perpetuated by sow- 
ing the seeds of the enfeebled tree.'' 

It is most sincerely to be regretted that any fact 
should present itself, that seems irreconcilable with. a 
theory, which offers to us, if correct, so ready and sure 
a means of having healthy trees. According to the 
theory, trees procured trtna regions where the disease 
has not appeared — ^England, France, Italy, China, or 
even our own ** Great West,*' for example — should be 
free from disease, and thould continue so, if planted in 
an unexhausted soil. Mr. Siili man's experiment leads 
us to apprehend that we are not in that way to escape 
the evil. 

To see that we make no unwarranted conclusion, let 
us advert to the facts and circumstances involved in this 
trial of foreign trees. It is well known that the «< yel- 
lows " has not appeared in England. Mr. Downing, 
(" Fruits and Fruit Trees of America," p. 467,) states 
a further foct, that <' notwithstanding the great number 
of American varieties of peach trees that have been re- 
peatedly sent to England, and are now growing there, 
the disease ha$ never extended itself there, or been com- 
municated to other trees." Peach trees in England, 
therefore, have no con$txiutiona taint, that makes 
them liable to the *' yellows;" and if they remain there 
they never take the disoase. But bring these trees to 
New Haven, and in fifteen months after their arrival 
the}'' are dying with the « yellows." There must there- 
fore be something here which is not there. The disease 
sijows il.st!f '.oo sTin nT'or the tfppsre.ich thlscuualry to 
a<Jn:it of the S'j;)'»osition, tluit tliu exhaiis.!:«ij piJccssct, 
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flaid to be peculiar to our climate and practices, have 
an agency in producing^ it. Muat we not suppose the 
disease to be connected somehow with plaet rather than 
condiiionf It matters not where our trees or seeds 
come ftom — ^Liverpool, Flushing, Newburg, western 
New-York.or Ohio — If planted out in New-Haven or 
Its vicinity, either in light sand, or deep, rich loam, 
they die of the « yellows;'' some in one, some in two, 
all in three or four years. 

The inference from all this seems unavoidable, that 
the cause of the disease has existence independent of the 
constitution of the trees. What this cause is, where it 
is, what it is attached to, what it emanates firom, thou- 
sands besides myself are waiting and watching with anxi- 
ety to know. Many facts, which cannot now be detailed, 
show satis&ctorlly that the presence of a diseased tree 
among healthy ones, has some deleterious influence, di- 
rect or indirect, upon the health of its neighbors — but 
in what way, we are as yet unable to say. Our best 
mode of gnaxding our trees against this destroyer is in con. 
fbrmity with this idea of a communication of disease from 
one ti'eeto another; which is, to exterminate distaeed 
treet, and replace them with tuch at are healthy. It is 
found in practice desirable that the extermination should 
extend to all affected trees, leaving none. And the 
greater the territory over which this measure is en- 
forced, the better. I cannot, from my own experience, 
ny confidently that it makes any difference whether the 
trees are rooted up when in full lea^ or after the leaves 
have fallen. Notks Daeuno. 

New Haven, Ct., Feb. 10, 1846. 



CORN AND COB CRUSHER, &C. 



Mft. Tucks E — Siiffer me to ny a few words— 
Ist. In regard to "Hussey's Com and Cob Crusher." 
I purchased one from the maker two years since, but 
from various causes, did not get it in operation until 
last fall. I am much pleased with its peiformanee, and 
believe it will accomplish all that is promised for it. 
In addition to the crushing of the com and cob, I have 
made a hopper for it, by the aid of which I have for 
several weeks been grinding shelled com and peas for 
my fattening hogs. It grinds beautifully and rapidly, 
and by putting the hominy in soak with boiling water, 
my hogs eat it more readily, and I think fktten faster 
than they have ever done by any previous process. I 
think the machine worth the money and trouble ex- 
pended, if for no other use than this. I see that a com- 
petitor has entered the lists with Mr. Hussey. I mean 
Pitts, and he promises much for his Crusher. I have 
seen an account of it but not of the manner of its ope- 
ration or its price; should like to see both. 

While on the subject of crushers, 1 notice a remark 
of yours in the Dec. No., in reply to « A Subscriber," 
(Greenville, S. C.) p. 389, where you ny that you 
« presume it is better to grind the article in mills cal- 
culated for the purpose," and the idea is suggested, that 
the " cob injures the mill stones." I only notice this 
to ny, that there is an invention in North Carolina, and 
for sale by the Comptroller of the State, which profes- 
ses to grind cob, corn, and thuck, all together, which is 
adjusted upon the ordinary mill stone, and which the 
inventor says, I think, will not only not injure the 
stone, but will accelerate its speed in grinding meal. 
I have not seen one of them in operation, but from the 
statements made, must be valuable. 



THE SWEET GUM 
2nd. Please say to your correspondent Solon Robin- 
son, whose ''Notes of Travel " always interest me, that 
if be will visit me in North Carolina, I will prove to 
him by occular demonstration that the *' sweet gum's 
only value is " not for making tea for ** bowel com- 
plaint," but it is well adapted to other purposes. Du- 
ring the past summer I have made considerable use 
of the timber for building, and it Is one of the prettiest 
woods, and is susceptible of as fine a polish as any wood 
in the southern states. There is now before my eyes 



some panelling of this wood, and the beaatiful waving 
of the grain is almost eqoal to Mahogany. There is 
indeed an objection to it, and that is it« tendency to 
warp, but by proper attention, this may be guarded 
against. 

SOAKING SEEDS IN AMMONIA. 

3d. Permit me to corroborate « statement made by 
a correspondent of yours at Princeton, N. J., p. 311, in 
reference to the soaking of seeds in Ammonia. Like 
him, I was induced to take the bait, and like him, fooiid 
by experience, that every new bom theory is not redu- 
cible to successful practice. At the time of sowing 
oats last spring, I steeped one bushel in the prescribed 
quantity, and endeavored to follow the directions of 
Mr. Campbell as literally as possible. The result was, 
that not one fifth of the seeds came up, and thoee that 
did, were but little if any better than their neighbors.' 

I think Mr. Campbell, and the Highland Society, must 
try again. But I do not regret the experiment, as It is 
the only way we are to find out the excellent and the 
worthless. I hope your friend at Princet<m will not 
be discouraged. Traly yours, 

Will: H. Wills. 

Rocky HUl, N. C, 27tA X>«c., 1845. 

SPECIAL MANURES. 



No one who has expended the large sums required by 
stable keepers for manure, can fail to be interested in 
the subject of special manures. The idea conveyed by 
this term is that certain fertilizers' are peculiarly adapt- 
ed to particular plants or soils. Thus we know that 
plaster of Paris is often extremely beneficial to clover. 
Experiment and the better established opinions of 
practical men have shown that clover is not the only 
crop that is brought forward in a marked degree by a 
particular and simple manure. There is an abundance 
of evidence to show that potatoes if not increased in the 
crop produced, are at all events much improved in 
mealiness and flavor by a free use of lime. Ashes, and 
especially those which have been leached, are well 
known to «mprove the grass crop in a marked degree. 

Other instances of less agricultural importance might 
be cited, as the action of salt on asparagus, and of lime 
on apple and pear trees. 

From the prece<Iing remarks will be understood what 
is meant by a special manure; but there are several 
points pertaining to this subject worthy of a short con« 
sideration. 

In the first place — are the special manures economi- 
cal? This is with the farmers of the sea-board, of pri- 
mary importance, for our soils cannot dispense with ma- 
nure, and that from the farm -yard is so expensive as to 
consume all the profits. To answer this important ques- 
tion, it is necessar>' to consider what yard manure in its 
agricultural operation really is. It is a compost made 
up of organic and saline parts, or, in other words, of a 
very rich vegetable mould, and of common salt, plaster 
of paris, bone earth and mild lime, or salts similar to 
these. In the form that it comes to the farm it also 
contains much water, and is. liable to fermentation, 
which gives out heat, useful in market gardening, but 
of less importance to the farmer. One hundred parts 
of yard manure in the ordinary state, contains 79.3 
parts of water, 6.6 parts of earthy and nline mat- 
ters, and 14.1 parts of vegetable mould. (Oard" 
ner'i Farmers Dtctionary.) So that when we haul out 
1000 weight of first rate farm -yard manure, we cany 
to the field 793 lbs. of water; 66 lbs. of earthy matters 
as salt, gypsum; and bone earth, and 141 lbs. of vegeta- 
ble matter. It will therefore take 1333 lbs., or two 
thirds of a ton, to yield one hundred lbs., or less than a 
bushel of saline and earthy matters. The exact pro- 
portions of the salt, gypsum, &c., in the earthy matters 
of yard manure will depend upon the litler used. In the 
case of wheat straw there will be in 100 lbs. only about 
8 pounds of bone earth, 3 pounds of gypsum, and 2 
lbs. of salt, 15 lbs. being mild lime, and the rest com- 
mon sand. The composition of the ashes of oats, hay, 
and other fodders, is also given in Qardn»r't Farmer^e 
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Dietionary. Proeceding with the corapotition of the 
fiBt itraw^-it appeftn, therefore, that if we thould ape 
ply to every crop yard-manure, and the fertillzini^ ef- 
fect be due only or chiefly to the bone earth, it would 
have been very mnch cheaper to have added the bone 
earth at once, and not in the eompoet of yard-manure. 
If this ehoald be the true cause of fertility, say to a crop 
of oati^ it will be necessary to add as mnch as ten tons 
of yard manure to g^ive to the soil one bushel of 110 lbs. 
of bone earth. No one will doubt that results like this 
do occur, when it is so well known through the pages 
of the Cultivator, that a few pounds of bones in a dis- 
solved state, are capable of producing the largest crops 
of tumeps, and some 60 lbs. thus prepared are now used 
in England and Scotland, in the place of the sixteen 
and twenty bushels formerly employed. We believe, 
therefore, that from the preceding remarks it is abun- 
dantly clear that the use of special manures is preemi- 
nently economical, and* a great improvement in farm- 
ing. But there is one condition necesuury to the eco- 
nomical application of such fertilizers, and this is, that 
we have an accurate knowledge of the particular sub- 
stance required by any given crop, and the conditions 
when It is indicated. To know when it is indicated, 
we must ascertain whether it be already in the soil, ei- 
ther naturally or by the use of previous manures; on 
this point we have nothing to offer at present. 

How is the fiumer to know what particular substan- 
ces any given crop requires ? This, next after the 
question of the economy of special manures, is the most 
important. A short time since it would have puzzled 
a wise man to have answered such a question lo the 
satis&ction of the former; the answer might have been 
given in terms intelligible to a chemist, but we farmers 
are not of that craft, and probably never will be. We 
might have been told that there is a close connection 
between the ashes of a plant and the special manures it 
required. This connection unquestionably exists, for 
we know that gypsum forwards clover because both 
contain sulphur; lime improves potatoes, because the 
tops of that vegetable contain lime abundantly ; tumeps 
are improved by bone earth, because they require phos- 
phorous, which abounds in bones. From these instan. 
ces it is clear that we may ascertain what the special 
manures of any plant are by examining the composition 
of the ashes. But what are we to make out of sulphu- 
ric acid, 0.6; chlorine, 0.02, and such terms which are 
to be met with in all the analyses to be seen. But in 
the Fkrmer's Dictionary, by Dr. Ganhier, recently pub- 
lished by Harper's, we And what has never before been 
drawn up for the Cumer, an account, not only of the 
analysis of the ashes of all &rm plants, but an interpre- 
tation of it— the special manures for each crop are 
given at length. For instance, under the article — 
** Cowls— SpecUU Manuret,*' — we have the best analysis 
of Indian com given, and then, exactly what every far- 
mer wants to know — the practical deductions from this 
analysis — ^<« that a special compost of poudrette or stable 
manure, bone earth and ashes, would be very valuable *> 
for the com crop. We also leam that from the analysis 
of com, << it preeminently requires putrescent matter 
and trane earth, without which latter the seeds are im- 
perfect." We believe that the Farmer's Dictionary is 
one of the most valuable works ever published for the 
practical farmer. No where else is any inlbrmation on 
the important subject of special manures to be found. 
The work contains also the meanings of the hanl tech- 
nical words, now so freely used by some writers. 

NetD-York, 1846. C. £. McC. 



BONE OUST. 



A correspondent with the signature of ''Rambler,^' 
friraishes us with an account of an experiment made by 
Andhew Coe, of Middletown, Ct., with bone dust in 
raising tumeps. The soil on which the trial was made, 
IS represented as being thin and worn out. Twenty 
bushels of bone dust was applie<l to the acre, and the 
tumeps sown about the first of August. The crop was 
Itrxurtant, and is adnbnteil whoily to the bone d'rst. ■ 



The writer states that he measured a piece in the lot 
six feet square, and by computation found the product 
to be at the rate of 1210 bushels per acre. The field, 
however, he nys, would not have averaged that, but 
would have averaged half the quantity — say 605 bushels 
per acre. A space left through the middle of the lot, a 
rod and a half wide, without any bone or any other ap- 
plication, produced nothing worth harvesting. 



MORGAN HORSES. 



Trs editor of the Southern Cultivatory published at 
Augusta, Oa., states that, by the " many glowing ac- 
counts of the great excellence of the Morgan Horse,'' 
he was induced to make arrangements for the purchase 
of one for the improvement of the Southem stock. The 
« upshot of the business," however, h^ says, is shown 
by the following extract of a letter from the person who 
had been commissioned to make the purchase: 

** The Morgan horse has been run out these twenty 
years, and it is the merest gammon with joekies to talk 
about them. Everything in the country is now called 
a < Morgan,* from the merest rat of a pony to a gaunt, 
long-legged, seventeen hand horse. We have what is 
better than the Morgan horses ever were, vis: the 
Messenger, Mambrino, and Duroc crosses. They are 
almost thorough bred, and are the most admirable 
roadsters that the world can produce. • • * It fair- 
ly makes me sick to see the miserable Canadian and 
other horses palmed off upon the south by glib fellows,*' 
&c. 

This article appeared in the March number of the 
S. Cultivator. In a preceding number, the editor had 
copied the remarks of Mr. Weisin'-eh, one of the 
editors of Louisville (Ey.,) Journal, in refierence to 
the Morgan horses. (See Cultivator for Nov., 1845.) 
The article from which we take the above extract, is 
said by the editor of the 8. C, to be *' intended as a 
sort of counter-blast'* to Mr. Weisengek's remarks. 

What the writer of the extract meant by the expres- 
sion — ** the Morgan horse has been run out these 
twenty years," we do not know. If he means that the 
original horse known by this name has been dead 
** twenty years," it Is no doubt tme. If he means that 
all the ttock got by this hortey have been dead *hts length 
of time, or even that they are now extinct, it is not 
trae; unless Mr. Wiek^s horse Chelsea Morgan, or Bui" 
ruth has died within a short time. It ii tme that in 
consequence of the great demand for this stock of horses, 
and the great prices they have brought, they have be- 
come scarce ; and there is no doubt that " miserable " 
horses have been " palmed off" in many instances as 
Morgans; but a man who would accept a '' gaunt, long- 
legged, seventeen hand horse," as one of thit ttock, must 
certainly be too ignorant of their well-known cha- 
racteristics, to deserve pity for the imposition. But 
it is the acknowledged value of the real Morgans that 
has produced these results. It is not strange that a great 
demand for an article, should occasion counterfeits; — 
hence judgment and observation are always necessary 
to distinguish the genuine from the false. 

That there is yet left at least one remnant of the pro- 
geny of the original Morgan horse, and that there are a 
considerable number of only the second generation from 
that horse, is known, and we are pleased that measures 
are being taken to preserve and increase this most val- 
uable race. 

As to the horses which are so much '* better than the 
Morgan horses ever were," (!; that are spoken of in the 
above extract, we should feel obliged if the editor of 
the Southern Cultivator, or his correspondent, will tell 
us where they may be found. We, as well as some of 
our friends, are just now in want of a few of the <' most 
dmirable roadsters the world can produce." 

In conclusion, we would refer the editor of the 
Southem Cultivator, and others who desire to know the 
tme history of the Morgan horses, to our paper, voi.ix, 
pap:cs 9^, 110, vol. II. new aeries, (1SM5,) pages 256, 
352, and the present vol., pages li\ (Jan. No.,) 103, 
(Apr! I No.) 
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AXALYSa O 



One of the euierf bltidi of aiulfiii, u irell u moit 
mdul to Ibe fkrnier, la Ihe ■nalysis of nuuiurei. Th« 
fartiliiing ingrcdlenti being unirly in an luunixelitUe, 
rendtTi Ihe determliuUion of their proportioni, much 
, thui where tbey ire videly 



Tabt wii 



Fig.sa) 



A euier, thui where tbey ire viilelj 
n diffiueil through a toil. Bence thi 
wiik I grealer esse and iccuracy eonnoclei 

■■li' I with the examioilion of mumrea ovei 

. ] that of mils. 

L The inlroiluctioa of new murnrei 
I readena cbemical eiamliulioa oiten 
, of tulvanta^e. The followiag method 
of Bicertaining the amount of ammo- 
nia in any aibaance, and cooftitutiag 
I a very important part of Ibe analysii 
I of manures, is condenaed from the 
E London Gardener's Chronicle, and 141- 
I pein to be limple, expeditioui, and 



m lion of ^uino. 

U A common test tube (about 5 tncbei 
I long and half ao inch in diameter, and 
f represented at the lower of the three 
tubes in the figure,) i> taken, s 
portion of the guano or other nu 
to be examined, is accurately weigbed and introduced 
into it) £fi or 50 grains wiJ) 1» found a convenient 
quantity. A ^milar lube, bat drawn at its lower enil 
to an open neck, is then attached to the test lube by 
means of a perforated cork; a few fragments ofubesto* 
are placed in tbe neck, to prevent its bceomin; eholied, 
and it is then filled with caustic potuh mixed with 
fhtgmenti of lime. Another tube, limilar to the last, 
il then placed in like manner above, aad the neck being 
also provided with asheiloa, the tube n filled with 
coarsely powdered chloride, sulphile, or nitrate of cop- 
per, prev.ously well dried. The three lubes, with their 
Couleoli, having been weigbed lepanLtely, the lower 
one containing the manure, i) placed in a water bath, 
until all moiiUire is expelled. The moisture ts all ab- 
sorbed by the caustic potuh, and the ammonia by the 
salt. The tubes are then to be disconnected and again 
weighed^ the quantity of uncomhined ammonia in the 
manure will then Im shown hy the increoied weight of 
the upper tube containing the copper salt; and the 
quantity of water, by the increase of weight In tbe 
middle lube,contaiQingthepotasliand lime. The next 
Step il to determine the combined ammonia. To do 
this, mix the manure with an equal quaiUity of finely 
powdered quick-lime; shake them well together, and 
immediately connect the tubes ■■ before; then expose 
[he test tube to a low red heal, and the ammonia will he 
driven oCT. As it poaws up through the copper salt, il 
gives it a fine blue color, and the operation may be 
known to be complete, when if ceases to extend any 
higher. The quantity is then determined by weighing 
as before. 

The upper tube need not be lo large as the middle 
one, nor the midiUe one so large as the lower. Tbin 
vials with the bottoms off, might he nioile to do in the 
absence of tubes; hut the weight of tbe glass would of 
coarse lessen the accuracy of the result. A delicate 
tail correct , balance is of the first importance. 

POTATOES. 

L. TUCKK*, Esq.~Th« poUlo il most productive 
and more perfect in a moist soil, — not wet nor dry. A 
soil that is good for oats, wheat or com, and that has 
had a crop on it the preceding year, will cause them to 
grow more rapidly and to malure eaarlier than they 
will on a sod. A rapid uninterrupted growth and per- 
feet maturity, are indispentible for tbe production of a 
first rale potato. 

Having selected a suitable place, draw out 30 two- 
horse loads of stable or yard manure to the acre, making 
about 100 heaps. Ai toon in the spring as the ground 
is in good condition to plow, apreod the manure evenly, 



ami plow it inunedialely under. About (h* middle of 
May, plow it again, and harrow until it is fine and met' 
low. FiuTOW about two inches deep, and two feet nine 
inches wide. Potatoes that are of merchantable size 
are the best tbr seed. Cut such asrequire it *a that you 
have three or four eyes to ■ piece. Put the piece* 
about ten inches apart in the rows, and throw on each 
piece about a tea-ipooaful of plaster of porii. Cover 
with a hoe an inch thick. As soon ai the young pota- 
toes are three inches high, plow them, throwing th« 
furrow from them. Dress them out nicely without 
bruising them, putting about half an Inch thick of earth 
around tbe hiti, and destroying everything else. As 
soon as any of the lops begin to lean, plow igiin, throw- 
ing the furrow to the hill, and drem out as before. Put 
a teaapoonful of plaster of pons on the topa of each hill, 
and the cultivation is done. When the tops are all 
dead, and the ground so diy that the potatoes will come 
out eltan, throw Ihem out with -a ^ade or lour lined 
fork, and pick them up within fifteen minutes siter. If 
lell long in the sun or light, tbey are iiuured. Have 
bins In your cellar that will not hold more than fOrty 
bushels a piece, with floors raised about four tnchea 
from the ground. Put your potatoes immediately in 
these bina, and shut the light out as much as possible, 
allowing a circulation of air through the cellar. Let 
all remain so until the weather becomes ao cold as to 
make it necessary to close your cellar for the winter- 
Then cloM it, and cover your potatoes with a grass sod 
ro inches thick, grass np. In the spring your pota- 
ea will be as fine as when yon dug them. 
This has tieen my practice for Ibe last two years, and 
have had no rotten potatoes. H. K. Tdiilx. 

iforrufotra, N. J., Jan. 12, 1846. 
We see no obteclion to the management of potatoes 
above directed, under ordinary circumstances; but 
where danger was to be apprehended from the rot. Or 
potato disease, the mode might not in all respecti be the 
beat. For Instance, though we believe the quality of 
Qea fnr the table ia generally ii^ured by exposure to 
and sun, yet it is an established fact that one of 
est preventives of rot ia to sun them before they 
ored for thewinter. The Comminioners appoint- 
ed by the British government to investigate the causes 
of the potato disease, advise that potatoes designed for 
Ibould be dried and SDnned till they are green, in 
to insure healthy and Hiong germination. — Ed. 



LADpma. 



he farm, and is required for 

in ascending stocks, tops of 
buildings, gathering fruil, 
pruningfruit trees,&c. At 
the same time il is usually 
a very awkwanl imple- 
ment, parity so because 
clumsily made, and alwaya 
10 eaaenlially from its 
length. The selection of 
light, well seasoned, and 
strong wood, aa material 






giv- 



ing tbe styles or posts th« 
greatest thickness only in 
the middle where moat lia- 
ble to break, would render 
them more convenient. In 
addili 



in the folding 
ble. The ac- 



fbrm, it becomes still more neat and portable. 
companying figures show this mode of construction. 
A exhibits the ladder a* open for use; B, the ume half 
ihut; and C, entirely shut. Tbe rounds, which are 
made small, and of the strongest wood, turn on iron pins 
passing through the poles. This ladder has one great 
convenience in pruning apple-trees, as it may be thrust 
through thick branches, while afaut, like a pole, with- 
out bmiaing tbe tree, and afterwards opened for ascent. 
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COkMAN't lUROPCAN AMICULTURi.— PART V. 



OLAMiffTCATToir Of 801LS.— On thb point Mr. Col- 
nan ntM no '••eientifle diAiifttioni,*' preferring toch 
terms as even the eonmoneiA fiurmer ean andentand. 
He thinka that ««lbr all praetleel parpoaet, soils may be 
ranked nnder flve different heads sandy, clayey, cidca- 
reons, peaty, and loamy. A sandy soil is that an which 
esnd abounds; clayey, in which clay; calcareoos, in 
wklch lime in some form prevails; peaty, in which 
peat; loamy, in which a rich loam abounds.'' • « • 
«In general, where there is fimnd in a soil 80 per cent, 
of sand, it must be pronounced a sandy soil; but it is 
not always easy to class a soil which is of a mixed cha- 
racter, and say what kind of element predominates." 

When speaiking of the *< physical pbopxbties of 
THE soil," he alludes to a theory advanced by Liebig 
In his late treatise on artiflcial manures, that the sys- 
tem of draining has been carried in England to an inju- 
rious extent, by allowing the soluble parts of manure 
to be washed down beyond the roots of plants. Lie- 
big*s language is, — " The system of drainage which of 
late has been so extensively followed in England, brings 
the land into the state of a great Alter, through which the 
w>loble alkalies are drawn off in consequence of the per- 
oolation of rain, and it must therefore bscome more defi- 
cient in its iolubU efBcacious elements." He, Liebig, 
then goes on to state that he hfs ** succeeded in com- 
bining the efficacious elements of manure in such a 
manner as that they will not be washed away; and thus 
their efficacy will be doubled. Owing to this, the in- 
furious consequences of the present system of draining 
are removed; agriculture is placed upon ascertain prin- 
ciples as well arranged manufactories," &c. 

In reference to the distrust which Liebig would thus 
throw on the practice of draining, Mr. Colman remarks, 
that the beneficial results of the syatem have been eo 
marked and striking, that it may, in his opinion, still 
be pursued « with a good degree of confidence. He re- 
fers to an example he had lately seen where a field of 
tumepB, on a thin, dry, and light soil, in which sand 
abounded, the beneficial effects of thorough drainage " 
were shown in the crop being better by one half on the 
dteired, than on the undrained portion of the lot. In 
relation to the brilliant results which Ihrmers may be 
led to expect from the use of the artificial compound 
spoken of, Mr. C. expresses some doubts, not however, 
he mys, in any captious spirit, knowing how much agri- 
culture must in the end, owe to science, and being rrady 
to hail with the highest satisGu^tion any triumph it may 
achieve." 

In reference to peatt soils, which are formed 
principally of decayed vegetables, it Is observed — «If 
Tegetable matter were, as is often reckoned, the best 
Ib^ of plants, it would seem as though no soil could 
be so fertile as that of peat. This is not found to be the 
ease, however, but for reasons not so well established 
as the lact." In ordinary cs^es he thinks it must be ad- 
mitted that — '< the fertility of a soil essentially corres- 
ponds to the amount of vegetable matter found in it, 
whether it supplies, in any degree, the actual subsUnce 
of the plant, or, by its gradual decay, be merely the 
Tchide of transmitting for its nourishment the gases out 
of which its substance is to be composed. It is certain 
however, whatever may be the philosophical reason in 
the case, that pure unmanu&etnred peat does not form a 
nourishing soil or substance for plants, other than those 
to which a wet soil is particularly congenial, and that 
it cannot be made so but under a particular management 
which I shall presently describe. The vegetable mat- 
ter of which it consists, being once thoroughly reduced, 
and mixed with other substances of an alkaline charac- 
ter, is rendered a most enriching manure for most kinds 
of land, though a much less substantial one than is gene- 
rally supposed. One of its great uses Is that of an ab- 
sorbent, taking up the liquid matters which would other- 
wise be lost." 

Mr. Colman Informs us that the reclamation of bog 
lands has been cairied on to a great extent in England 
and Ireland. In the latter Island, he witnessed the ope- 



rations of one company which has at this time, five 
thousand acres of bog in the process of improvement. 
He thinks the peat bog of the United States, as well as 
England, ''may be rendered in the highest degree pro- . 
dnctive and profitable." In relation to the bog of salt 
marshes, it Is remarked that they are of a « different 
character ttom fresh-water peat-bog." The vegetable 
matter being chiefly marine plants, ^* which have served 
as a kind of net-work to collect the earthy matter 
brought among them by the tide. The quantity of salt 
intermixed with these depoaitesy gives them a peculiar 
character. They are fisvorable to the production of 
I^ants congenial to them ; but other plants cannot bo 
made to grow upon them till they are thoroughly de- • 
composed; and in that case no soils yield a more luxu- 
riant or richer vegetation. In troth they require to be 
reduced to the state of fine mould, and the greater portion 
of the saltness exhansted, which time itself will effect 
where they are kept from the aecemof the tide, in order 
to be in a condition fiivorable to the growth of other 
than marine or aaline plants." 

Under the head of Humtts, or Yeoxtablx mould, 
Mr. Colman enters somewhat into a discussion of the 
point assumed by some writers, that humus, or vegetable 
matter, is not taken up as the food of plants. He quotes 
from Liebig in reference to the fertility of the soils in 
the neighborhood of Mount Tesnvhis. " The land in the 
vicinity of Vesuvius," says Liebig, << may be considered 
as the type of a fertile soil, and Its fertility Is grmtteror 
less in diffbrent parts, according to the proportion of 
clay or sand which it contains." These soils, on ac- 
count of their origin, it is thought « cannot possibly 
contain the smallest trace of vegetable matter; and yet 
it is well known" continues Liebig, «that when the 
volcanic ashes have been exposed for sometime, to the 
influence of the air and moisture, a soil is gradually 
formed in which all kinds of plants grow with the 
greatest luxuriance. This fertility is owing to the al- 
kalies which are contained in the lava, and which by 
exposure to the weather are rendered capable of being 
absorbed by plants." But ** thousands of years," it is 
added, ><have been necessary to convert stones and 
rocks into the soil of arable land." 

Mr. Colman thus comments on the above : — " General 
experience would seem to show that soils without any 
vegetable mould are not prodactive, and most practical 
fttrmen wouki prefer, of all others, a soil where the 
vegetable matter, well compounded, existed in abun- 
dance, forming, as it is termed, a deep and rich loam* 
But it would seem that In the case to which Liebig re- 
fers, thousands of yean are necessary to render a mass 
of lava fertile, and in such a case it might be fiurly pre- 
sumed that some vegetable matter might accumulate and 
produce the desired mixture." Mr. Colman, however, 
observes, hi further considering the sut^t, that the 
inference that Liebig b^ieved the vegetable matter in 
the soil to be of << no moment," might not be quite Just. 
«He does," says Mr. C, f' consider the humus of the 
soil as funnishing, in its decay, a necessary supply of 
carbonic acid to the plant in the process of germination, 
though of no use alter the plant gets above ground; and 
he supposes that the manure of animals fed upon the 
product of the land return to the land those mineral 
elements which they took from it, and which are indis- 
pensable to their perfect fcnnation. This may be so, 
and in this view, he does not deny the value of vegeta- 
ble mould, or humus. But certainly," concludes Mr. 
Colman, « there was nothing improbable in the suppo- 
sition that plants might have found some portion of their 
food in those decayed substances which once constitu- 
ted a part of the substance of their predecesson. In- 
deed, I see as yet no sufficient grounds to conclude that 
their office in supplying carbon to the growing plants 
ceases as soon as the plant is above ground, and able, as 
he supposes, to gain its whole supplies for itself from 
the atmosphere. It is quite certain that the growth of 
a forest would be checked, and the amount of bumns 
in the soil be diminished, If all the decayed leaves and 
limbs which fall from the trees were constantly re* 
moved; and it is ascertain that the oontinual cultivation 
of land with supplies of mannn^ enrtwinsts Its ▼egetabto 
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mould; and that the application of vegetable manures 
to crops in a growing state is often as effleaeious as 
when applied, or plowed in, with the seed." 
. Mr. Colman states that he does not miderralue scien- 
tific agriculture. « Science," he sajs, may do as much 
for agriculture as for any other department of business, 
or art, or health, or comfort, or enjoyment." But for 
the present he thinks ** the practice of agriculture is 
rery much in advance of the theory of agriculture.'* 

Mr. Colman pays the «Enou8H charactka" a 
handsome tribute. He states, as a conclusion resulting 
from close observation, that "they are an upright peo- 
ple " — that in general, « their habits, like their plow- 
ing, are direct and stndght forward, and are opposed to 
all* baulks and all tortuous windings. I thank God," 
nys he, '<that the blood of such a people flows in my 
veins, for I look upon honesty as the true nobility of 
man, and the only aristocracy to which my heart bums 
to pay its spontaneous and unclaimed homage." 

A large portion of this number is devoted to the sub- 
ject of PLOWING. The perfection of plowing, he says, 
oonsists in its being done « exactly as you wish or re- 
quire to have it done." He speaks in the highest terms 
of the excellence of English plowing, which he states, is 
done in all particulars, « exactly according to a pre- 
scribed form" — as perfect, he declares, «as a ruffle 
just come from under the crimping iron." 

He describes particularly a plowing match at Saffron 
Walden. The furrow slices were required to be seven 
inches in width, and five inches in depth. It was not a 
match against time, but the work was to be executed 
within a certain time. Such was the exactness with 
which the work was performed, that he feels confident 
there was not in the whole field "the variation of an 
inch in the width or depth of the furrow, or a single 
crooked line, or even one solitary baulk. Two horses 
only were used to a plow, and each plowman was his 
own driver. « I went over the the field," says Mr. C, 
in an extacy of admiration at its uniformity, neatness, 
exactness and beauty." From Mr. Colman's account, 
the skill of the English plowmen would seem to be com- 
plete. Finishing the last furrow of a land in a proper 
manner, is known to be no easy matter. Mr. C. thus 
describes the manner in which this was performed by one 
of the competitors at the plowing match mentioned. *' In 
the case to which I have referred, the last land remained 
at the close, a single unbroken strip, of equal width, fh>m 
one end of the field to the other, lying like a stretched out 
ribbon, which, as the plowman came down the course, 
he turned without breaking, and with perfect precision, 
from one end to the other. In this instance, the horses 
seemed almost as well trained as the driver, and in- 
quired with an equal emulation." It is observed that 
" two circumstances contribute strongly to this perfec- 
tion of English plowing. The first is that boys are 
trained to it as early as they can possibly be employed 
with safety. The second is the division of labor, which 
generally prevails, so that individuals devote them- 
selves, to a degree exclusively, to one particular ob- 
>ct." 

In relation to "Osnseal bulks foe Plowing." 
we are informed that « the depth of plowing varies in 
diiibrent soils and for different purposes. The average 
depth may be considered as five inches, but no direction 
on this subject will be found universally applicable. 
Three of the most eminent practical farmers with whom 
I am acquainted here, plow not more than three inches; 
bat the surfiuse mould, in these cases, is very thin, and 
the under stratum is a cold, clammy chalk." Mr. CoK 
man observes, in reference to these, and some other ex- 
amples where even shallower plowing had been prac- L 
tleed, that " they are well worth considering. I do not 
understand," he says, "that these practices at all mill- 
tate against the advantages to be obtained from subsoil- 
lag. In cases where subsoiling and thorough draining 
are not applied, this shallow plowing may be preferred, 
as the mingling of the cold and inert subsoil with so 
thin a snrlkee of vegetable mould, would doubtlem be 
pr^udicial, at least for a length of time." 

But, says Mr. Colman, the general mle in England, 
« when the soil admits of it, and manure is abundant, is 



that of rather deep plowing — ^five or six inches is the 
average; in many cases much more than this. The 
loam, or vegetable mould, is without question, the 
great source or medium of nourishment lo the plants. 
Be it more or less deep, it is always safe to go to th« 
bottom of this, and by gradually loosening a portion of 
the subsoil, or lower stratum, and incorporating it with 
the mould, and rendering it accessible to the air and 
light, it acquires the nature of mould, and the whole 
arable surface is enriched." 

As to the manner of turning the furrow-sliee, we are 
informed that two modes are adopted — ^"the one to lay 
the furrow-slice entirely flat, shutting its edge exactly 
in by the edge of its neighbor; the other to lay it at aa 
inclination of 45 degrees, lapping the one upon the 
other." Mr. Colman thinks the former mode, " where 
land is to be sown with grass-seed, and as the phrase is 
with us, laid down, is, undoubtedly, to be preferred,'* 
and he is inclined to the opinion that this mode is pre- 
ferable in the United Srates for any grain crop; but he 
adds, (what is evidently important,) that the higher 
temperature which prevails in the United States may 
be expected sooner to decompose the vegetable mat- 
ter thus pressed down, "and thus sooner furnish a 
pabulum for the growing plants, than in a climate 
where, in a much lower and more even temperature, 
the decomposition cannot be expected to take place so 
rapidly." He states, however, that the mode of turn 
ing the furrow-slice at an angle of 45 degrees, which 
evidently leaves the ground more loose, and exposes a 
larger portion of it to the air, is generally preferred in 
England. He describes this mode ; — " To avoid havii^ 
any of the grass protrude itself between the furrow-sli- 
ces, they have here, what I have never seen in the Uni- 
ted States, [we have seen it here, in the hands of one 
or two Englishmen,] a skim colter, that is a miniature 
plow-share, or blade, placed under the beam, and so 
adjusted as to cut an edge from the furrow-slice as it 
is turned over; this piece feo cut off, at once dropping 
down, and being buried under the furrow-slice as it goes 
over. The consequence is that there is no grass on the 
edge of the Airrow-slice to show itself, and great neat- 
ness is therefore given to the whole work." He de- 
scribes another mode of plowing which he has some- 
times seen practiced, " by which the ftirrow-slice is not 
merely lifted, but may be said to be rolled over, or 
twisted in a sort of bi^ £uhion." This was thought to 
be " principally owing to the form of the mould-board, 
for no workman could have done it with a straight or 
convex form of mould-board. It would seem to render 
the soil more friable and loose; but every departure 
from a straight line, or wedge form of the mould- 
board, evi4lently must increase the drought." 

Mr. Colman remarks that — "the great object of the 
English farmers, in plowing, seems to be the thorough 
pulverisation of the soil." It seems reasonable that 
this should be the primary object every where. They 
plow and scarify and harrow their lands repeated- 
ly. The propriety of the practice of breaking and tear- 
ing out the turf, bringing the grass and roots to the sur* 
face, that they may be raked up and burned or carried 
away, Mr. C. deems quite questionable. It may, he 
admits, be a good mode of getting rid of the couch, or 
twitch grass, (FrUicum repem,) which in many instan- 
ces is exceedingly troublesome; " but " he says " where 
it is a mere clover ley, or an old grass pasture or mea- 
dow, the taking out or removing the vegetable matter 
seems to be a serious waste." 

The advantages of subsoil plowino, Mr. Colman 
thinks are very considerable. Its advantages over very 
deep plowing with a plow of common construction, are 
that in the one case the cold and inert soil is brought to 
the surface, '' in a condition unsuited to the purposes of 
vegetation, and that much time and expense are lost be- 
fore it can be restored to fertility ;" but in the other 
case, the substratum is gradually brought to intermin- 
gle with the top soil, and cultivation is not interrupted, 
but rather benefited by the intermixture. <' Another 
and very great advantage derived from subsoiling," says 
Mr. C, " is in the admission of air and heat to the 
loosened soil, by which it is improved, and better snb- 
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wnret the purposes of yegetfttion, and at the same time, 
opportunity is given for the free expansion of the roots 
ot the plant." Another advantage stiU, is the oppor- 
tunity a£R>rded on tome lands for the rain-water to pass 
off freely. 

Several cuts of plows of various kinds, as well as 
other implements used for working the soil, such as 
grubbers, scarifiers of different kinds, harrows, &c., are 
given, followed by a chapter of «OEN£aAL hemaaks 

ON THE UFE or AOai CULTURAL MACHINKaT;*' in 

which is some excellent observations, showing that 
machinery not only lightens labor and increases pro- 
duction, but has also a iSgtvorable and happy effect on the 
morals and health of society. But having already ex- 
tended our review to a great length, we are compelled 
to pass over the remainder of the number without fur- 
ther comment. The perusal of it has increased our 
confidence in the ability of Mr. Colman to execute the 
task he has undertaken, not only according to the origi- 
nal plan devised by himself, but at the same time in a 
manner which will, in the end, leave no ground for 
complaint. He will form a work, which in point of 
interest to the general reader, will be unequalled in its 
kind, and yet one which will lack nothing of the essen- 
tials to value as a compendium of practical facts. 

We are informed that Part VI is now in press. Pub- 
lished by A. B. Phelps, Boston. 



SHEEP AND WOOL. 



Wb have lately received so many communications on 
this subject, that we are under the necessity of condens- 
ing several of them into one chapter. 

From Mr. John Baown, of Akron, Ohio, we have a 
letter from which we give the following extracts: 

** 1 think that really good, fine sheep may be found 
in flocks called Merino, and those called Saxon, (and I 
have experience of both,) and I ask, if either of these 
breeds possess any valuable trait, if that particular trait 
may not be preserved in their posterity, while the bad 
traits may be in a great measure bred out? I absolutely 
know, from my own experience, that this may t>e done; 
and for this very reason, I consider the few good Saxon 
sheep in the country as invaluable, on account of (he 
quality of their wool. I have no desire to get up a new 
excitement about the Saxon name, but I should be glad 
to see the wool-growing community give so much at- 
tention to the subject, as to be able to discern a good 
animal from a very mean one. I know of thousands of 
wool -growers all over the country, who are keeping 
flocks whose wool will not average yearly thirty-flve 
cents per pound, while at the same time they might 
easily get as much and more wool than they now do, 
that would be worth yearly in ready cash, seventy cents 
per pound. (Is not this rather a " large " calculation? — 
Ed.] This is abundantly capable of proof from actual 
sales made for the last ten years; but it can only be 
done by candid and careful comparison, sufllcienl to 
make persons tolerable judges of sheep and wool. 

**l will mention some Saxon and some Merino flocks, 
as they are called, in which may be found a goodly 
number of animals such as no sensible and honest man 
can object to. I mention only a few from which might 
be selected good animals to breed from- 

<<The flock of Mr. Samuel Whitman, of West Hart- 
ford, Ct., are of good constitution, good form, very 
fine, and have thick heavy fleeces. The choicest ani- 
mals I have ever seen, were either bred by Mr. Whit- 
man, or are the descendants of sheep bred by him. The 
flock of Mr. John Marvin, of Woodbury, Litchfield 
county, Ct., cannot be exceeded for constitution, and 
they have very heavy fleeces, though the fleeces are 
not quite so uniform, nor quite so fine, as those of Mr. 
Whitman's flock. The flock of Mr. Charles B. Smith, 
of Wolcottville, Ct., strongly resembles that of Whit- 
man, in all points, and were, to some extent, derived 
ttom it. Mr. Smith is a judicious breeder, and his 
sheep are excellent. The flock of Mr. Thomaa Swift, 
of South Amenia, Dutchess eomty^ N. T., eombine to 



a great extent, all that can be desirable in fine sheep; 
viz : fair size, good constitution, good weight of fleece, 
and an excellent quality of wool. I have seen some 
choice animals from Vernon, Oneida county, N. Y., 
but have not been able to examine whole flocks, which 
is the true way of judging for breeders. So much for 
Saxon flocks. 

" I will now mention some that are called Merino, 
(no matter what they are,) which have a good number 
of animals in each of the kinds I have described — ^that 
is, heavy, flne fleeces of reed wool- The flocks of 
Messrs. Samuel Patterson, Samuel Cole, Wm. Brownlee, 

Matthew McEeever, McDowall, Wm. More, John 

Rankin, and others, in Washington county. Pa. Messrs. 
John Smart, John Hall, and others, in Beaver county, 
Pa., Messrs. Jesse Edgington, Talbot Hammond, of 
Brook county, Ya., Messrs. George Purcell, Joseph 

Morgan, Richard Ridgley, Gilmer, and others, in 

Ohio county, Ya., Adam Hlldebrand, and Thomas No- 
ble, of Stark county, Ohio. 

« The noise about a great deal of animal oil to pre- 
serve the health of sheep and the wool from dead ends, 
is a superfine humbug. Every healthy animal, in good 
condition, has enough of it to meet all the wants of the 
manufacturer and the consumer. For a sheep to be very 
black or yolky, does not prove it to be a good animal, 
hardy, heavily wooled, flne, or fit to breed from. Some 
very choice animals are heavily coated with yolk, while 
others of equal worth are not so; as many often are 
seen in the same flock, and all of one blood.*' 

From Mr. J. S. Pettibone, of Manchester, Yt., we 
have a letter, accompanying some samples of wool. 
Several of the samples are from very old ewes, which, 
on account of their blood and qualities, are kept to rear 
lambs. He states that he has a " hospital flock'' of a 
dozen, all of which are over ten years old — one is ftf' 
teen this spring, and another will he nineteen in July 
next. The latter he says was from an ewe purchased in 
1822, of the Humphrey importation. All of them, he 
says, are in good on^er, and bid fair to rear lambs this 
season. The two oldest reared lambs last season, sam- 
ples of the wool of which are sent. The wool is good . 
The last year's lamb, (a buck,) from the fifteen yea/ 
old ewe, weighed 158 lbs. on the 3d of March last. 
The three oldest ewes, he states, '* when in their prime, 
averaged over five lbs. of wool each, and reared a 
lamb." He thinks they will this season average over 
three pounds each, of clean wool. Mr. P. thinks these 
ewes by no means <<too old to be profitable. It is," 
he sajrr, " much less expensive to rear a buck from a 
good blooded old ewe, than to send 300 miles and pay 
from $25 to $200 for a buck that may prove to be of 
little value." The ages of Mr. P.'s ewes are certainly 
remarkable, and show not only the tendency of the 
Spanish sheep to longevity, but the g^ood care that has 
attended them. Mr. S. makes some good remarks in 
regard to selecting sheep for breeders. He thinks par- 
ticular attention should be given to the evenness of the 
fleece as to quality. Ho says the shoulder is not unfre- 
qnently fine, when other parts of the fleece are coarse— 
that the coarse flank, with an occasional coarse hair, 
shows impurity of blood." He says " it is the long 
staple, thickly set, that makes a great fleece," and thai 
this kind of fleece may be produced *' flne, soft, silky, 
and free from gum." 

To destroy ticks, while the fleece is on, Mr. P. di- 
rects to scatter Scotch pnuff among the wool, and after 
they are sheared, to dip them in a decoction of tobacco, 
which, he says, will kill the ticks and prevent the scab. 
The " grub in the head," he thinks does but little injury 
to sheep that are well fed. He says be has tried vari- 
ous prescriptions to prevent the egg being deposited. 
He has tarred the noses of the sheep, and blown snuff 
up the nostrils, but all failed. But at last, he has found 
a *' sure remedy." « It is the same the Dutchman used 
to make his horse slick. He rubbed the horse's back 
with the oats he had breathed on over night." The 
secret, of course, lies in giving plenty of food. [For 
our own ideas on the sheep-bot, or " grub in the hMd," 
I see last vol., page 285.] 
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A correipoodent at Cornwall, Yt., with the lipiatare 
of " A Subscriber," sends an article on the Sheep of 
Vermont, tog^ether with handsome samples of wool, 
which he states are "from prize ewes exhibited at 
Yergennes, and at New-Tork city, in October last,*' 
now in his possession. 

In regard to the introduction of the Spanish sheep 
into this country, and the advantages which haye ac- 
crued therefrom, the writer well remarksi, that — " far- 
mers are more indebted to toeh men as Jarvis, Hum- 
phrey, and Livingston, than to some men of greater 
pretensions, who, in watching the shifting currents of 
popular opinion, lose sight of the agricultural interest." 
He thinks the natural advantages of Yermont are great 
for producing wool, and that some of the flocks will 
compare well with those of other states, " yet as a 
whole there ia need of vast improvement." He states 
that the last census of Yermont showed that she pos- 
sessed « about 1,700,000 sheep," and that the average 
weight of the fleeces " is two pounds and three ounces." 
[We suppose this to include lambs, as they were gene- 
rally included in the census. This lessens the average 
considerably.] He sets the price of their wool at thirty 
cents per pound, for the last five years, which gives for 
each sheep, "sixty-five cents" per year. For the 
''surplus" sheep, he says, the fiurmers have usually ob- 
tained fit)m 83 to 150 cents per head. Thus in many 
cases the profits of sheep-husbandry are small. But, 
« by a judicious application of means," he thinks " the 
net profits of the sheep of Yermont can be doubled." 
The means are, breeding from sheep of the best quali- 
ties. " For this purpose," he says, " the best flocks in 
the country should be examined; agricultural papers, 
and treatises on sheep should be consulted." In this 
connexion he recommends MorrelPs '' American Shep- 
herd." Suitable shelter and food are also mentioned as 
among the requisites to improvement. A cross with a 
good Merino buck, he thinksi, " will add from eight to 
twelve ounces to the weights of each fleece, in ordinary 
flocks." He mentions the flock of A. L. Bingham, of 
Comwally as one of excellence. 

S. N. Hawxs sends us an account of the flock of 
Ttlxr Sticknet, Sboreham, Yt., which he thinks a 
very good' one, Mr. Stickney. it is stated, bred the 
Merino bucks Fortune and Vermont Hero, which have 
heretofore been noticed in the Cultivator. 



We have received from Mr. John H. Nxttlxton' 
of Watertown, Ct., several samples of Merino wool 
from his flock. Mr. N. exhibited some excellent bucks 
at the N. T. State Show at Utica, and from all we can 
learn, his flock is a good one. 

We have also received sevend samples from Mr. J. S. 
Pbttibonx, Manchester, Yt. They show well as to 
fineness, and are particularly clean and white. Among 
others we notice some very fine and handsome samples 
taken from an ewe, nineteen years old. She reared a 
lamb last season and is expected to do the same the pre- 
sent year. A few days since we aw fourteen head of 
Mr. Pbttibonx's sheep, which had been purchased by 
Or. Mi LLBB, of Cortland. We examined several of 
them which we thought very good animal»— the wool 
long, soft, and white. 

SORE UPS IN SHEEP. 

In reply to L. N., Chatauque Co., (see current vol. p. 
69,) Mr. Reed Buebitt sUtes that he has had that 
disease among his sheep this winter, and cured it by ap- 
plying a little tar, with a small wooden paddle, and 
afterwards .giving the sheep in their feed-troughs a 
mixture of two parts salt with one of rosin. The sheep 
got well in a short time, and have had no symptoms of 
the disease since. 



PREMIUMS ON SHEEP. 

Mr. Aeed Bubritt suggests that it would be proper 
for the New-York State Ag. Society to require that all 
sheep entered for premiums, should be in the same situa- 
tion as to their fleece— that is, that all should be shorn 



the season they are exhibited^ or that none of them 
should be. He thinks that no fiur comparison can be 
made between a sheep with a fleece of flfteenorsixteea 
months growth and one that had been shorn within 
three months of the time of exhibition. The length 
of wool in one case, he thinks, disguises the shape and 
size of the animal, by which deception the judges or 
committees are often led to make a difierent decision 
from what they would do were all the subjects of com- 
petition under the same circumstances. 



FOOT-ROT IN SHEEP. 

We have received an able article on this sutgeet ftom 
Mr. J. T. Nathobst, Mt. Heathy, Hamilton county, 
C^io. The chief oliject of the communication is to 
show that the idea of our correspondent " Obazieb,'* 
in reference to the non-contagionsness of foot-rot, it 
erroneous. As we have already published several arti- 
cles in reply to this position of "Orazier*s," and also 
given our own views of the sutgeet, it seems to us that 
nothing further is needed to correct that error. We 
however make a short extract from Mr. N.'s letter, 
which will be read with interest : 

" In the year 1829, my ftither bought four hundred 
sheep in Saxony for the government in Sweden, my 
native country. He had previously on hand over one 
hundred Spanish Merinos, also a Royal flock. When 
the Saxons arrived at their destination, (my Other's 
farm,) they were sadly affected with foot rot; perhaps 
brought on by being driven a great distance over alter- 
nately hard and muddy roads, if not caught from diseased 
sheep while travelling. The Saxons were kept strictly 
apart from the Spanish Merinos; nevertheless, in a short 
time, the disease in its worst shape broke out among 
the latter. We accounted for. it by the lact that they 
had been driven through the same lane to the pasture." 

Mr. N. states that the foot-rot had never been known 
in Sweden till its introduction as above described. 



INFLUENOE OF STOCKS OS GRATTS. 



L. TucKEB, £8«. — ^I notice at page 368 of your 
December number, an article upon the influence of the 
stock upon the graft. The remarks as to a dwarf or 
slow-growing stock retarding the development of the 
scion, and a vigorous growing stock advancing its de- 
velopment, are ftusts so long proven that they admit of 
no argument. But the writer, as well as many of his 
predecessors, is entirely in error when he ventures the 
assertion that " Gra/U do not affect th$ etocky that w, 
the ecion does not inq>art any of ite dietinctive qualities 
to the part of the tree below the point of insertion,*^ and 
that <^ it appears clear, thertfore, that during the life 
of the individual, the point of junction formed by the 
meeting of the stock and the scion , constitutes a line of 
demarcation, a cross which the ii^uence of either can- 
not pass*" 

In proof that there exists a certain degree of influence, 
I will now state that if a bud or graft of the Prunus 
ChamcBcerasa, or Siberian Weeping Cherry, is inserted 
in a stock of the Mazzard, it will cause its roots to be- 
come fibrous, whereas naturally they are very deficient 
in fibres, and if a bud or scion of a peach tree that is 
diseased by the yellows, is inserted in a healthy peach 
slock, it will impart the disease to the stock, and any 
shoots which afterwards spring from the stock below 
" the line of demarcation " will be diseased. As to an 
apricot scion producing plumsi, that is out of the ques- 
tion, and the Philadelphia gentleman who supposes so 
has forgotten as to the stone he planted, or he may 
have planted an apricot stone that failed to vegetate, 
while a plum stone planted or accidentally dropped 
there, may have sprung up. At all events no such 
transmutation could take place any more readily than 
could the silly supposition of wheat changing to chess, 
or that a cow could produce a colt as its progeny. 

Wm. R. Pbince. 

Princes Nurseries, Flushing, Feb. 10, 1846. 
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Mm. DoWNiiro, by hit sdminbleand eze«Ileiit works 
on Horticulture, hu become a public beneftetor, and 
hit repuUtion, ai a natire author, it a matter of lively 
pride to thomandt of hit countrymen. I thall there- 
fbre feel no delicacy in making a few remarkt on hit 
workty in the paget of the Cultivator. 

Hit volumet on Landieape dardenfaig and Rural 
Architeetnre, have created a new era in rani tatte in 
thit country. Over the whole country, it it plainly 
teen that, from the publication of thete books, the dawn 
of real taste in cottages and groundt commenced. The 
elegant, the graceful and the ezpretiive, — ^before to 
dim and obscurej-^Mr. Downing has rendered clear and 
significant to the eyes of his countrymen. 

But I wish to speak now more especially of his last 
work, the *' Fruits and Fruit Trees of America." 

This is his most usefhl and most laborious work; and 
after a pretty Intimate acquaintance with all the best 
Snglish and Continental works on Pomology, I must 
express my humble opinion that it is by fSar the most 
perfect treatise on the subject ever issued, t am as- 
sured by the publishers that^ve large editiont have been 
■old since its first issue — a success which has no parallel 
in any work in gardening literature. It has penetrated 
to every part of this country. Its adaptation to our 
toil and climate, its systematic arrangement, the mi- 
nute practical observation evinced in every page, and 
above all, its dear and perspicuous style, have contribu- 
ted to its great popularity. They will contribute every 
day more and more to its greater usefulness. 

I have noticed, however, in some quarters, a strong 
disposition to attack this invaluable work on Pomology 
— ^to distort its meaning, and deny its merits. Because 
a work which every one admits, from the very nature 
of its subject, must embrace errors, really does contain 
some, this small party of fusiUeers have opened their 
warfiiire against it. They have afl^ted to deny its 
fkcts, condemn its heresies, and decry its want of origi- 
nality. ' 

Unfortunately they have nearly all belonged to a 
class so evidently interested in disproving certain home- 
truths in this work — certain habits of miscalling sorts — 
dealing in spurious kinds — ^and cultivating in a misera- 
ble manner, (by which only we poor consumers suffer,) 
that their motives have been understood by the public 
at large. 

" Envy wUl mtfit. like iu shade porsue, 
But like the i^adow proves the substance true." 

The Fruits and Truit Trees of America have attracted 
eminent attention abroad. A late nimiber of the Lon- 
don Gardener's Chronicle contains flattering commenda- 
tions of the work from the pens of Lindley and Thomp- 
son. 

The master *' heresy " with which Downing is charged 
by some of his critics, is that of attacking the the- 
ory of Knight and others, respecting the duration 0/ 
variitu$ of fruit. He swept away with a clean stroke, 
the whole fabric raised by the late ingenious President 
of the London Horticultural Society, which was based 
OB the idea tliat a given sort only lasts as long as its 
original or parent tree. 

It must be very gratifying to Downing, and discom- 
fiting to his critics, to see a late leading article in the 
flrst Horticultural paper in England, and written by the 
most distinguished of scientific horticulturists. Profes- 
sor LintUey, who takes precisely the same ground on 
this <' heresy," as that first taken by Downing, in the 
appendix to his work on Fruits. 

I hope you will allow me space for the following 
brief and pithy extract l^om the Professor's article : 

« We regard the notion that the races of plants wear 
out, as utterly baseless and visionary. It is very singu- 
lar that not one of all those writers, who have been fa- 
tting the public eye, should have perceived that the 
very few facts on which they rely are susceptible of a 
much more simple interpretation than that given by Mr. 
Knight, and caught up by themselves. It is marvellous 
that they should have imagined that the common sense. 



to say nothing of science, of the intelligent cultivators 
of the present day should accept for truth such an extra* 
ordinary exhibition of fUse reasoning. One would 
think all death or disease was exclusively the conse- 
quence of old age." 

Here is Mr. Downing's greatest heresy proved to be 
ultra-orthordox I And now that I have proved myself 
one of his ardent admirers and disciples, I am 

Respectfhlly yours, J. J. Kiiro. 

Neu'York, March 17, 1846. 



CULTURE OF CARROTS. 



Mb. Tuckeb — This subject is too generally deemed 
of minor importance to the &rmer, and of more trouble 
than proflt; but from eight years experience, the writer 
of this article is convinced that it is worthy the atten- 
tion of all cultivators of the soil, as a source of profit, 
and as a means of increasing the health of man and 
beast. 

From 1000 to 2000 bushels of carrots may be raised per 
acre, on good land — 1000 bushels per acre might be as 
common a yield as 40 bushels of com. My method of 
sowing and cultivating this crop is described in the March 
number of the Cultivator for 1839. [On reference, we 
find Mr. Meacham's mode is in substance as follows: — 
First, the ground is plowed very deep->manured the 
year previous with ** long manure ** and " hog manure,** 
quantity not stated— the furrows are harrowed level. 
Seed is sown by hand. Furrows for the seed are made by 
the hoe, the edge being reversed, twenty inches iqwrtr— 
the seed dropp^ from dishes held in one hand, taking 
out the seed with the other, and being carefiil to hold 
the hand close to the grotmd to prevent the wind from 
blowing it away. Covered with the hoe — giving only 
a slight covering, which Mr. M. thinks is best, as he 
believes a shower of rain will bring up the seed with- 
out any covering, if the soil is loose and light — thinks 
the seed is often lost by deep covering; brushes th«» 
grotmd over with the hoe as soon as the carrots begin 
to come up; when they get wen up, plows among the 
rows with a horse, << again and again." When har- 
vestedy nms a strong team and plows as near the out- 
side rows as possible, and deep turning the furrows 
from the rows; the hands follow after, and pull the 
carrots out with the hands. — ^Eo.] 

All kinds of soil, except wet, will produce good car- 
rots. They may be sowed from the middle of April 
till the middle of Jime — probably first of May is the best 
time. For a number of years past, I have raised fh>m 
1000 to 1500 bushels per year. On rich soil, they will 
frequently grow to the size of five inches in diameter 
at the crown, and from one to two feet in length. They 
are profitable for every kind of live stock — ^more espe- 
cially for milch cows in the fall, winter, and spring. I 
have known work horses kept throughout winter on 
carrots and hay, and they enjoyed good health and per- 
formed well. 

I can give some facts which are definite and to the 
point, in regard to the importance and profit of carrot- 
raising. 

Mr. David Bennett, a neighbor of mine, a Judicious 
fkrmer of some 60 or 70 years of age, having never 
learned the value of carrots, thought them, as do many 
others, beneath the notice of the farmer? Last spring, 
he consented to cultivate six square rods, on condition 
that I would sow them, which I did. The season was 
dry, yet he liarvested over 50 bushels of carrots from 
the grotmd, which is over 1,300 bushels per acre. He 
fed them at the rate of half a bushel per day, divided 
between a fisLrrow cow of ordinary size, and a Cbutow 
heifer, three years old past. He commenced feeding 
them the first day of December last, and the result is, 
he has made since that time, from the cow and heifer, 
130 pounds of good butter, besides having plenty of 
good milk for two persons through the winter — an in- 
crease of more than half the quantity of slops for the 
pigs, a saving of more tiian half the usual quantity of 
hay fed to his cows, and his cows are in better health 
and better flesh. His butter is of better color and flavor^ 
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and of course in better demand in (he market. He new 
agrees with me in regard to the importance of this sub- 
ject to the farming community. 

If there are 300,000 farmers in this state who will con- 
sent to try this experiment the present season, and 
make a fair report on or before the first of March next, 
I have no doubt the result would be equally favorable. 

Again, Mr. Sherwood, of Richland, an enterprising 
young fairmer, at my solicitation, promised to sow one- 
iburth of an acre. He reported to me yesterday. He 
obtained a yield of over 1,700 bushels per acre. [It 
may not be amiss to inquire how the yield was com- 
puted — whether by measure or by weight? If by mea- 
sure, great care would be necessary or the yield would 
be overrated. Weight is unquestionably the &irest cri- 
terion. The Massachusetts rule, we think, is sixty lbs. 
for a bushel. — ^Ed.] 

I might go on and multiply instances — indeed I have 
never known an instance where the experiment has 
been faithfully tried, that has not resulted in abundant 
satisfaction. I respectfully request every cultivator of 
the soil in this state, to sow and cultivate in the best 
manner, the present season, on a good rich soil, at least 
a few rods of carrots. Let this be done, and we shall 
not hear so frequently of a scarcity and high price of 
hay and butter. Thomas S. Meacham. 

Richland, N. F., jipril 4, 184^. 



WINTER FOOD FOR STOCK 



To enable herbivorous animals to assimilate their 
food, it is necessary that the nutriment should be dis- 
seminated through sufficient bulk to give distention to 
the bowels during the process of digestion. In addition 
to bulk, ruminating animals require also food of a fi- 
brous nature to enable them to chew the cud — a func- 
tion which experience proves is essential to health. 

Green herbage is undoubtedly the food best adapted to 
the natural wants of these animals. It has been remark- 
ed by a sensible writer on this subject, Mr. W. C. 
Spooner, that good grass is the only kind of food in 
which nutriment, bulk, and succulence are combined in 
the proportions exactly suited to their habits. But in 
many situations where the wants of man render the 
keeping of stock indispensible, it is impossible to supply 
them at all times with what may be considered their 
most natural food ; and for this, we must therefore adopt 
the most proper substitute. 

Dried herbage of the kind which in its green state is 
most congenial to animals, is unquestionably the most 
suitable for the principal, or bulky part of their food 
during the time in which artificial support is required. 
Hence, hay properly made, from the most nutritive 
gsasses, and from clover, is first to be chosen. But even 
with (he best of hay, something more is required to form 
for the animal a perfectly natural food. Succulence is 
wanting, and in most dry fodder there is a deficiency of 
nutriment. 

It is, of course, an object for the farmer to grow such 
crops as will ftimish food for his stock at the least ex- 
pense; but as circums(ances In regard to soil, climate, 
fcc, vary much, no rule of universal application can be 
laid down. The cereal grains, on account of the large 
proportion of nutriment which they contain, will lU- 
ways be profitably cultivated and used to a greater or 
less extent. And so far as the production of food for 
stock is required, Indian corn will take the first rank 
among grain -crops, in all situations adapted to its culture. 

The deficiency of nutriment in any kind of dry fod- 
der, may be supplied by adding to the animal's allow- 
ance, a due proportion of some kind of grain; but to 
furnish the animal with food most congenial to its natu- 
ral habits, the addition of something more succulent 
would doubtless in many cases be of advantage. Hay 
or straw, with moderate quantities of grain, in some 
form, together with juicy vegetables, furnish the best 
substitute for grass. 

In this country, potatoes, tumeps, carrots, beets, &c. 
are sometimas cultivated, either for fattening animals, 
or as auxiliaries to dry food in wintering stock. The 



question is often asked, which of these aitieles can b« 
most profitably grown by the fiumerf and as be* 
fore suggested, the answer must depend on several cir- 
cumstances. The writer has had some experience ia 
cultivating and using all these vegetables, and a few of 
the conclusions Induced by this experience will be 
btiefly stated. 

1. On cold and rough soils, or those of only mediam 
and inferior quality, Uie potatoe is to be preferred. 

2. On warm, rich soils, the carrot is most profitable* 

3. Between beets and tumeps^ the latter should bo 
chosen for the more thin soils and a cool climate, and 
the former for a deeper soil and a more warm and arid 
climate. 

According to the estimates made by Thaer, Yeit, and 
others, (and which it may be observed are supported 
generally by the writer's experience,) of the compara- 
tive value of these vegetables, two bushels of potatoes 
are equivalent in feeding animals to three bushels of 
beets, or to three of ruta-baga, four of white tumeps, 
or two and three-fourthe of carrots — allowing the same 
weight per bushel for each. Some estimate the cairoC 
equal to the potatoe, weight for weight. 

On rough and thin soils, potatoes can be cultivated 
with much less labor than either of the other vegeta- 
bles named, and there are but few situations where a yield 
of at least two hundred bushels per acre may not be ob- 
tained. This would be equal to three hundred bushele 
of beets or ruta-baga, or four hundred of white tumeps; 
and yet we are confident we have raised from two to 
three hundred bushels of potatoes per acre> in situation! 
where neither beets, tumeps, nor carrots would have 
given a greater yield, though the cost of cultivation 
would have been considerably more. 

But on soils exactly adapted to carrots, a yield can be 
obtained so much greater than is afforded by potatoes^ 
as to throw the balance decidedly in favor of the for- 
mer. 

Carrots may be sown from the 10th of April to the 
1st ef June, though on light and dry soils, we should 
prefer sowing them as early as the ground is found to 
have acquired a sufficient degree of heat to cause the 
seed to vegetate. Beets may be sown fh>m the first to 
the 20th of May— ruU-baga fh>m the 20th May to 10th 
June — and flat or common white tumeps, from the 20th 
July to lOth August. The chief advantage of raising 
the latter for stock, consists in the lateness of the sea- 
son at which it admits of being sown — frequently occu- 
pying land from which a crop of hay or rye may have 
been taken the same season. They are very usefiil ftir 
cattle and sheep the fore part of winter, though their 
real value is thought to be fifty per cent, less than po- 
tatoes. 

Carrots, beets, and tumeps are sown to best advan- 
tage with a machine. A good machine will do the 
work better than it can be done by hand, and with a 
great, saving of labor. After the ground is well pre- 
pared, a man will sow or plant from an acre to two 
acres in a day — according to the distance between the 
rows. Carrots will bear thick planting. Mr. Rislxt, 
of Chatauque county, a successful competitor for the 
premiums on this crop offered by the N. T. State Ag. 
Society, makes his rows about ten inches apart. If, 
however, it is desired to use the horse-hoe or cultivator 
in managing the crop, a greater distance must be giTe% 
— say twenty to twenty-two inches. Where the use of 
implements drawn by a horse are resorted to, it is obvi- 
ous that more space must be allowed between the rows 
than the carrots require ; but this objection may be in a 
good degree counteracted by sowing two rows as near 
together as will just allow the working of a hoe between 
them, leaving thealtemate spaces sufficiently wide to ad- 
mit the harrow or cultivator. The plants should stand in 
the row at about the distance of three inches. The 
white Belgian carrot is most easily grown, but is thought 
to be less nutritive than t|^e yellow varieties. 

Beets and rata-baga should be sown in rows, at the 
distance of two feet, and thinned to a foot apart in the 
row. After having been gone over with the hoe once 
or twice and carefblly thinned, the cultivator will do 
the working, if properly used. In fact it is only necee- 
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•uy al anj time to ue the hoe in workiog dote to the 
row. It is not best to thin either beets or carrots till they 
Mt well into leaf, as they are liable to the attack of 
ineecta, partionlarly the tumep flea or <<fly,>> and the 
Tarioos kinds of *' cut worms." The best protection 
•gainst the fly which we have erer tried, is a sprink- 
ling of plaster, air-slacked lime or ashes, while the 
plants are wet with dew, so that the dust will adhere 
to them and form a cmst. 



OATABSLTTIBA OT OBGRQUl 



Mm. TucKSB — The great improvements that have 
been made in oar world, and are still making in Agri- 
enltore and all the mechanic arts, are calculated to cheer 
the heart of every friend to oar race, and we wonder 
how any being can live al this time and not feel a deep 
Interest in these great matters, and a desire to contri- 
bute something, if it is ever so little, to eo good a cause. 
In Georgia we have made a very prodigal use of the ma- 
ny good things with which Providence has blesMd us. 
This is wrong, morally wrong. We ought to turn 
everything to the best advantage, and if possible leave 
the country in a better condition than we found it. 
Another race of men will come after us, and they will 
want land and timber too, as well as we, and as Just men, 
we ought to leave something for them. But we are by 
our improper conduct, doing posterity a great injury 
without benefitting ourselves, for our wasteful ways are 
no advantage to us, but the contrary. But notwith- 
itanding all our wasteftd ways, and prodigal doings, 
we can yet do well enough in Georgia, if we can wean 
ourselves from our bad habits. 

A great portion of our land can be reclaimed by pro- 
per manajgement, and a good many things can be profit- 
ably cultivated that hitherto have received little or no 
attention. We can make wheat and flour in Georgia 
good enough for any body, and the people are in a fiur 
way to convince themselves that they can produce the 
article in great abundance, for from everything we can 
learn on the subject, there was as much wheat sowed 
last foil as has ever been sowed in any two years before, 
and there is little doubt but what sugar can be profitably 
ooltivated in half the state, and the other half is blessed 
with water-power in abundance, and other great advan- 



Wool and silk can be produced in Georgia as cheap 
perhaps as they can anywhere. Rye does not do well 
here, but barley does extremely well, and if the crop 
ia profitable anywhere it can be made so here. On 
suitable land barley grows so thick and fine that it 
looln as though there was no room for any more on the 
fl:fOttnd. The sweet potato too does extremely well 
here, and it is certainly one of the most valuable roots 
in the whole world, and yet it is not cultivated to that 
extent that we think it should be. Almost every 
planter in Georgia cultivates sweet potatoes, but there 
are but few that cultivate the article for stock, and this 
is what we think every planter in Georgia ought to do. 
Every body knows that sweet potatoes are good for 
hogs, cows, and sheep, and that the article can be pro- 
duced in great quantities, and yet it is not done. It is 
thought that cows fed on sweet potatoes give better 
milk, and more of it, than thoM fed on any other food 
we have in this country, and some think that hogs will 
fiUten as fast on potatoes as they will on corn, but 
whether this is correct or not, there is little doubt but 
hogs thrive better or &stor on com and potatoes, or on 
peas and poUtoes, than they do on either com or peas, 
or both com or peas. In every pea field that is intend- 
ed for hogs, there ought to be a potato-patch that the 
bogs may get both peas and potatoes at the same time, 
and if the people would adopt the plan of feeding hogs 
partly on peas or com, and partly on potatoes, they 
would doubtless find the plan a gro<><i one. If potatoes 
are left in the ground they will keep good enough for 
hogs, in that condition, a long time, sometimes almost 
or quite through the winter, and by leaving them in the 
patch and taming the hogs in, we get clear of digging. 



which is a considerable Job. Perhaps the best plan Is 
to turn both hogs and sheep into the potato-patch at the 
same time, that when the hogs root up more potatoes 
than they eat, the sheep can take care of them. 

We possess many important advantages in Georgia, 
and if the spirit of improvement that is abroad in the 
world extends here, and the people abandon their old 
wasteful habits, Georgia can yet become one of the most 
desirable countries in the world. We have a sufficient 
variety of climate and soil to produce almost every- 
thing that is produced in the world ; we, in fact, have 
so many advantages that we dont appreciate or improve 
any of them as we should do, but sometime we hope 
the people will wake up on the subject of improvement, 
and divide the honors and profits that are to be derived 
from these things. A. £. Exnbst. 

Bt66 Co.y Ga., 1846. 

TUBHOfO STOOK TO QBASS. 



Unlxss compelled by scarcity of winter food, we 
should not generally turn stock to pasture till the grass 
had started so as to afford what farmers call '* a good 
bite.*' If animals only get a little grass, and that of a 
watery and innutritions nature, as the first growth gene- 
rally is, it takes away the appetite for other food without 
giving much nourishment in its place. Besides, grass- 
lands, while in a soft or unsettled state, are injured by 
being trodden or poached by stock. This is perhaps 
the greatest objection to turning out early, or before the 
soil gets firm; though sheep, from their comparative 
lightness, do much less Injury than heavy stock. 

Clover and timothy are generally much ii^jured by 
early feeding. Red-top and blue-grass are more hardy, 
and fh>m their habits tend to unite the soil and make a 
firm sod. On this account, soils set in these grasses 
may be pastured, if dry, at almost any season, without 
much injury. 

To check the too laxative tendency which young grass 
sometimes has, it is best to give stock a foddering of 
hay at night, fbr a while aftor they are tumed out ; and 
in case of storms, they should have the benefit of shel- 
ter. 

Sheep may be pastured on rye for a short time, if it 
is pretty forward, without injury to the crop, and with 
very great advantage to the dieep, especially to nursing 
ewes. In case of a scarcity of other fieed they may be 
turned on dry meadows. If not too heavily stocked, 
we do not think the yield of hay is much lenened by 
meadows being fed by sheep till the Ifith or 20th <i 
May. The crop is made later, but it Is usually finer 
and thicker. Mr. M. Y. Tildbn, of New-Lebanon, 
N. Y., an extensive wool grower, is In the practice of 
pasturing his meadows with sheep both spring and fall; 
yet he finds his crops of hay rather increase than di- 
minish. He certainly gets a good product. In 1843, he 
took from 132 acres, 285 tons of well-cured hay, and 
not more than ten acres, as be states, was manured at 
all, excepting from the sheep as they grazed over IL 
We have known several similar instances. 

It is best not to turn working oxen to grass till they 
have done their <* spring work." They will perfonn 
labor much better when fed on good, bright soft hay, 
with two or three quarts of meal from Indian com, bar- 
ley, or oats and peas, with a few potatoes, carrots, and 
other succulent vegetables than when fed on the young 
grass. It takes some time for the animal system to ac- 
commodate itself to the change from dry to green fbod, 
or from hay to grass, and the first growth of grass, be- 
sides being deficient In nutriment, is likely to weaken 
animals by Its cathartic action. 

Drxp Cultivation. — A correspondent of the Lon- 
don Gardener's Chronicle, speaking of the Importanee 
of deep cultivation, and in connexion a deep diffusion of 
manure, says, « I Jiave found the roots of the Swedish 
tumep five feet below the sur&ce on which Its bnlb 
was growing, and all around it to a distance of three or 
four feet, the fibres of the root to a leaser depth, had 
completely permeated the soil.'* 
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Thk origfiul, from which the above out mi talcen, 
the hone called '' Nokhah," or Morse's Gket, owned 
by Mr. Calvik Moise, of LuwingbuTKh. Wa had Ihe 
pleoiure, not loaf since, of leeing tbii hone in har- 
Deei, and of witneuing iomething of hii powen aa a 
trsTelter; and wa Teet bound to uy that our opinion of 
him ii in all reapeeti highly faforable. H« ii unque*- 
lioubly a very Talaable animal. Ai a roadXar, hU 
gait ia good, and any oae who will drive him, will aoon 
be Kitiafled that he hai all the speed desirable tbi any 
naeful pnrpoie. Though he i* conaiilered an "all day ■■ 
borae, and will without ur^ciag trot ten miles an hour, 
he can readily accomplish a mile in leas than three 
miantet. His conMilatioa appeara strong, and hi* facul- 
ty of endurance ii undoubted. He is twelve yean old, 
ii 15] hands high, well proportioDed, and weighseleven 
hiradred pounds. His color is a dapple grey. 

Bntas tami^ing a better accoiuit of this horse and 
bia progeny tbsu we are personally able to prepare, 
we malie the following extracts from a slatemenl put 
into our haods, (he correctness of which it certified by 
George Vait, Esq., Oen. A. T. Dunham, J. Van Schoonho- 
van, Jr., L. H. Sargent, A. Patten, and others of Troy, 
Walenrlelt, and Lantinburgh : 

" or bis pedigree little is Itnowni but as he has estab- 
lished a repuUtion of hit own, little anxiety is felt in 
this respect. His sire was a nameless horse brought to 
(fiebec from Ii>ance, and Unally owned by Mr. James 
McNitt, of Washington county, in (bis state. In whose 
hands he died. The value of the stocii was therefore 
DDknown till it was thoroughly teiteii. 

"Norman's celebrity consists not in length of pedi- 
gree, but la the excellence of his stock. In bcl, so far 
u a good horse for the road is concemeii, ?>f r. Morse 
has reached a deiideralom, for the progeny of bis horse 
pouess all (he good qualities of any stock, without a 
■ingle TiCB. They combine great trotting powers, 
good courage and excellent bottom. They have sulB- 
cient size, good carriage, and good proportloDS, united 
with great iraclabUity and gentleness. Be has stood in 



I, and the adjoining counties, for the latt 
but such has been the demand Ibr horse* of 



Washing 

nine years, but si 

hli get, that it Is now almost Impossible lo purchase anj 

of them of a proper age for business, at any price. 

They have commanded prices Of from >150 to $600. A 

gentleman in Lansingburgh his realized over $1,200 

for three of them. Foals by this horse, from mans of 

good reputation, have been known to bring $100 eacb, 

when dropped." 

We would call attention lo Hr. Horse's sdreittw. 
ment In this number, It will be aeen that he offbn good 
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In the BTilith Jmerlcan CultivatoT, we flad a report 
of the discussion by the ■■Newmarket Agricnituni 
Club," of (he quenion — ■■What breed of horses is beat 
adapted to the wants of the country r> We give the 
IbllowiDg abstract of the remarks made. 

The first speaker on (he subject thought "some of 
the entire horses which bad been into this eountr]r 
[Canada] within the put few yeart" have been too 
heavy and others much too light for the general wanti 
of the country. A horse posseiung rather light bona 
with good action is preferable for ordinary purposes. 
It is the common opinion that (he horse" of (his section 
of the country are not as good now as they were 15 or 
20 years aince. 

The second speaker said <t was not many years since 
(he Home District was no(»d fh>m one end of Canada 
(he other, for i(s valuable race of horses; and he 
(bought that by (he introduction of the small race ol 
English blood-horses, the stock wa* considerably ran 
down and reduced in value. I( was an acknowledged 
fact (hat the present half-bred horses in the District can- 
not endure half of (be service the old-fitshioned raee ii 
capable of enduring. He thought a cross of the largest 
8<i«d rreneh or Lower Canada horM with the bett 
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murei would prodaee a breed adapted to all uaeAil par- 
poMi. The Lower Canada horaea are g-real travellen, 
and can be kept in g^ood condition with len coat than 
any other race known in the country. 

The third tpeaker thought the bone of the blood- 
bone was itronger than that of any other race; but he 
concurred with other membert of the club, that only 
the largest description of blood-horses riiould be en- 
courac^ed in the country. 

The fourth speaker thought the horses of the neigh- 
borhood had been injured by injudicious breeding. The 
best and largest sized Lower Canadian ho r ses, crossed 
on the best mares, would produce a stock that would 
be hardy in the extreme, and for all useftd purposes 
eould not be excelled. He had tnvelled much through 
the country for the purpose of purchasing horses, and 
had come to this conclusion from observation. 

The fllth speaker thought all that had been said in 
&yor of the Lower Canadian French horses was strictly 
correct. He was certain that no breed of hones would 
perform long journeys and the various servitude that 
wus required^ «> well as the thorough or even half-bred 
Canadians. 

The sixth speaker agreed with the speaken that had 
preceded him, that the Lower Canadian horses, cross e d 
on the large Pennsylvania mares, would produce a 
most valuable description of stock. 
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from the stem to blossom, is much less than the (cross) 
diameter, as in the Rambo, lig. 1. 

It is round or roundUh, when the height and diame* 
ter are nearly equal, as in the Wine apple, fig. 4. 
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It is oblong, when the height is more than thediame* 
ter, and the sides are somewhat parallel, y in the Sum* 
mer Pearmain, fig. 6. 

It is ovate or egg^thaped when the height is greater 
than the diaemeter, and the form rounded and narrowed 
towards the blossom end, as in Bullock's Pippin, fig. 5. 

It is conical, when it tapen to the blossom end, with* 
out the sides being rounded, as the Oomberland Spice. 

Pig. 5. Pig. e. Fig. 7. . Fig. 8. 
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Thb inoraaaiag imiportanee of fruit eulturs, as a sonree 
of coBimeieeaod wealth, aa well as of doaseatio com- 
fort, and the great consequent increase of attention 
given to it in all parts of the country, render the de- 
aeription and reeoignitioii of varieties which so nume- 
rously abound, a matter very much to be desired. The 
names of good fruits are often applied to bad, and of 
eriebrated, to obaeure varieaes. It is hoped therefore, 
that every eflTort to remove the conAision and ambigui- 
ty which has been so common in describing fruits, may 
be found useful. 

We are often fiimished with specimens of this obscu- 
rity and want of accuracy. An instance was lately ob- 
aerved on looking over the pages of Mcintosh's « Or- 
chard '> — a book standing quite high among British 
works on Pomology. Eight different sorts of Nonpa- 
rctfaredesaribedhithis work; the Ant is Braddick's 
Nonpareil, which among other things is described as 
<« quite the Nonpareil shape'*— what that is, is not 
itated. The next Is the Golden Nonpareil, which is 
•^ in form, that of the Nonpareil group ;" the Soarlet Non- 
pat«U is in <« form similar to other Nonpareils ;» the Old 
Nonpareil is ** flattish," the Marthi Nonpareil is << near- 
ly conical," the Ross NoiqMreil is <' roundish," the 
Sweeney Nonpareil is «* irregular," and the Pitmaston 
NonpareU is «< compressed at both ends like all the 
Nonpareils;" while the colored figure represents the 
Beariet Nonpareil as roundish, inclining to ovate or coni- 
eal, and not atall compressed at the blossom cnd^ the 
Mam belag Invisible. On looking into Coxe, who 
gives figures of nearly all his apples, for information to 
rseoaeile, if possible, these contradictions, two varie- 
ties of Nonpareil are found, ^one of which is represeat- 
•d flat, and the other toag-eonical. 

The comparison of one fruit with that of another 
by way of description, is not very satlsftietory to a per- 
son of limited experience or observation, at the same 
time that it is very frequent In many works. The 
expressions, « Pearmain shaped," «Calville shaped," 
•* form that of a Oolmar," Ate, though very intelligible 
to some, are to othen about as perspicuous as Dr. 
JohnaoBi's two famous definitions,— « wrong, not right," 
•—and <« right, not wrong." 

Loudon, Downing, and others, have given some 
figures illustrating the meaning of terms; and with the 
hope of contributing a little to uniformity and perspicu- 
ity among the many who fiimish descriptions of new 
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uts, soaM additional examples are given. 
An apple is/fU or eM«C% whan the height 



Different combinations of these simple terms apply to 
various other shapes; as oblong-conical, as io the Black 
Oilliflower, fig. 3; oblong-ovate, as in the Porter, fig. 7; 
rwtnduh-conical, as in the Summer Queen, fig. 2; round" 
uh'Ovate, as in the Esopus Spitzenburgh and Baldwin; 
roumdiak^long, as in the Pennock, and Newtown Pip- 
pin; roumdiih-oblate, as in the Swaar and Bhode-lsland 
Greening, &o. As most varieties approach the round 
form, and as a consequence are not so readily distin- 
guished, as when of more striking forms, a closer ob- 
servation and a greater number of examinations an 
needed to detect slight approaches to other forms. 

The same terms may apply to peara and other friiit% 
but pean require in part a new set of terms, as, 

Pyri/orm, (stricUy pear-shaped,) with a considerable 
neck, as in the Andrews^ fig. 9. 

Obtuto-jrifriform, the same in shape but more blnnt 
or rounded, as in the Bartlet, fig. 10. 



Fig. 9. Fig. 10. Pig. 11. Pig. 12. 




JUffTl/vfM. 

Obovaie or inverted ovate, as in the Yirgalieu, flg. 11. 

Turbinate, (or top-shaped, a term rather ambiguous 
among modem toy-dealers,) rounded, and slightly ta- 
pering to the stem, as in the Bloodgood, fig. 12. 

Roundieh, as in Bleeker*s Meadow and Summer Roee. 

Various combinations of these forms exist, as odovole- 
pyriform, in the Washington and Urbaniste; ^vrdtna^e* 
pyr^orvh as in the Capiamont and Madeleine ; roundieh" 
pyn/brsi, as in the Julienne and Summer Frankreal^ 
fcc. 

The form of pears is aometimes described by conqMi- 
rison with others, as Bergamot-ehaped or roundish, 
rather flattened and inclining slightly to ovate; Colmar* 
ehapod, or obtuse pyriform, fcc. 

Apples are often described by the same BMide of com- 
parison, as CalvtUe'thaptd, conspicuously ribbed, and 
more or lem irregular; Poantain-ehaped, roundish, 
slightly oblong-ovate, and something like a trunca- 
ted cone, as in the Herefordshire Pearmain, flg. 8. 
The term p^tfi is applied to all kinds of apples, of 
every variation in color, flavor, form, and keeping 
qualities, and appears to possess no definite meaning. 

J. J. T. 
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Mr. Tucker — ^I was travelling through one of the 
best agricultural districts in the state cf New- York in 
the month of July, when the fields were waving with 
the ripening grain, and all nature decked in smiling 
green, promised to crown the labors of the husbandman, 
with an abundant harvest. 

At the public house where I stopped for the night, 
the conversation turned upon the subject of agriculture. 
I remarked to the landlord, who api>eared to be a very 
Intelligent gentleman, that the (arms I had passed du- 
ring the afternoon, appeared to be under a good state of 
cultivation, and that the general appearance, in relation 
to improvemj^ts, buildings, stock, lie, fcc, indicated 
as much thrutiness and advancement, and I thought 
•ven more, than any section of the state I had previous- 
ly visited. 

He replied that this was the general remark of stran- 
gers, and that it was supposed to be in advance of any 
other section of the state; that a very great improve- 
ment had been effected within a few years, and it was 
believed on all hands, that it had been caused by the 
example of the agricultural school in the neighbor- 
hood. 

It being the first intimation I had received, that an 
institution of that Icind had been org^ized in that 
section, or even in the slate, I was induced to make 
some inquiry, and received a long and interesting ac- 
count of its management, so much so that I resolved to 
Tisit it the next day. 

Accordingly in the morning, I drove a short distance 
and arrived at the agricultural school, and introduced 
myself to the principal, and spent most of the day about 
the establishment. 

I found it to be a private enterprise. It had been or- 
ganized about five years; the whole establishment be- 
ing owned by its principal, who was a well educated, 
scientific, and practical fiE^mer. 

The farm contained two hundred acres, all of which, 
except one large lot containing 60 acres, was fcrmed in 
the very best manner by the proprietor; the dwelling- 
house was large, and the arrangements admirable, be- 
ing sufficient to accommodate the family of the propri- 
etor, and thirty students. 

The building occupied as a school room, was neat and 
eonvenient, and well adapted to the purposes for which 
it was constructed, containing, in addition to study and 
lecture rooms, a spacious laborator}^ and all the neces- 
sary chemical and philosophical apparatus for analy- 
sing all the various soils. 

In another room, I obsikrved a large and well select- 
ed library, containing, in addition to all the best works 
on agriculture, the standard works on literature and 
general science; also most of the agricultural periodi- 
eals published in this country an«i Europe; together 
with a complete set of the back vols, of the Cultivator 
and Genesee Farmer, and a well arranged, and some- 
what extensive geological and mineralogical cabinet. 

Near the school room, was a building for storing 
Arming implements and tools, all of which were clean 
and in good order, each pupil being required to keep 
the tools used by him in their proper places. 

A field of sixty acres lay adjoining the school-house, 
which was divided by three alleys running through the 
whole, each alley being wide enough to drive a team 
along; the whole being then subdivided by narrow 
walks crossing the alleys at right angles, into plats, con- 
taining from a quarter to a half acre each. 

Each student is permitted to till what land he chooses, 
(not to exceed three acres) of this field, and pays a 
stipulated rent for the same, and is taxed a certain 
amount per week for board and tuition, and is charged 
by the hour for a team, whenever it is found necessary 
to use one; and has the privilege of paying three- 
fourths of his board and tuition, and all his rent and 
team hire, in grain, vegetobles, fcc, &c., raised oa his 
rented land, at a stated price. 

Two professors, paid by the principal, have charge 
of the indoor studies, consisting of all the branches 



usually taught in academies, and all that appertains to 
agriculture ; and the proprietor, as Professor of Agricul- 
ture, directs the out-door operations. 

A certain number of hours each day, are spent in the 
school-room, and an allotted time in the field, with the 
principal, studying practical agriculture; the balance 
of the day is spent in study, work, or such amusements 
as are deemed proper by the principal. 

The proprietor occupied enough of the groond plat- 
ted, to raises sample of all kinds of grain, roots, and 
vegetables, for the purpose of instructing the students as 
to the manner and time of preparing the ground for 
planting and sowing each, and the method of tiliiog 
and managing while growing, harvesting, lie. 

While cultivating the sample plat, all the students 
work together; for this labor, they are not paid, but it 
requires only a trifle of the whole time. 

In this plat may be seen a small piece of winter 
wheat, spring wheat, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, flax, 
peas, l>eans, corn, red -clover for hay and seed; clo- 
ver to plow under for wheat, timothy grass, for hay 
and for seed; potatoes, tomeps, and a little of 'every- 
thing. 

For instance, when the proper time arrived to pre- 
pare the ground for onions, all assisted in preparing a 
small piece for the proprietor; there all learn how and 
when to prepare for their own crop; the same in plant- 
ing, weeding, gathering, fcc. 

A nursery, consisting of the different kinds of ,niit 
trees, is attached to the establishment; each pupil is in- 
structed in the manner of raising every variety of finit 
trees, from the seed to a bearing tree; including 
grafting, budding, pruning, and the best manage- 
ment of trees while in a bearing state, as well as the 
preventive and cure of all the diseases to whieh th^ 
are liable. 

A well arranged flower garden, managed by the p«* 
pils, is included in the arrangement, and all are here in- 
structed in ornamental gardening. 

The iiEtfm is stocked with a specimen of the different 
breeds — including horses, cattle, sheep, swine^ He.; 
thus enabling the pupil to judge of the eoaparatlTe 
merits of each. 

Instructions for raising, training and feeding horses 
are given; also for raising, keeping, fiUtening, butcher- 
ing and packing cattle, sheep, and swine; and the beat 
method of preparing wool for market. 

Convenient bams and out-buildings, for all the dif- 
ferent kinds of stock are well arranged and kept in 
good order, including most admirable fixtures for poul- 
try and bees. 

Among the various articles of interest in the ware- 
room, I noticed several beautiful samples of maple, 
beet, and corn-stalk sugar, manufactured by the pupils. 

It was a pleasing and noble sight, to see thirty young 
men leave the school, room, all at once, and step into 
the tool-house, each changing their shoes for a pair of 
thick boots, and their coats for a frock, and taking a 
l)oe in their right hand, form in double file, in fh)nt of 
the building; Uie proprietor who had stood waiting, 
stepped in front, and at the word, all marched in regu- 
lar order to their out-door labor, or lecture; eveiy 
scholar exhibiting a healthy and robust appearance- 

I was informed that some of the students were sons 
of the most wealthy men in the state ; and that others 
had entered the institution without any means; but had 
rented and tilled the more land, and had raised produce 
sufficient to pay the whole of their expenses, including 
clothing. 

All the produce, not consumed on the farm, was mar- 
keted in a neighboring city. 

Each pupil kept a regular entry of all the business 
transactions between himself and the principal, and set- 
tled every six months, which answered the double pur- 
pose of adjusting the pecuniary transactions between the 
pupils and principal, and also to teach them correct bu- 
siness habits. 

This institution appeared to me to be better calcula- 
ted to impart a thorough and useful education, and it 
the same time a theoretical and practical knawlidgi of 
agriadtvri, than any establishment I had ever visited. 
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It ftilbritod lUA gretA pleasure to learn that this tebool 
had not only afforded several indii^ent yoang^ men the 
means of qualifying' themselves for future usefulness, 
but had thus far been a source of revenue to its philan- 
thropie proprietor, who by a judicious use of his means 
had thus been instrumental In doing so much good to 
his fellow men. I eould readily understand how the 
example of this institution led to the agricultural im- 
provement of the surrounding country, as it had daily 
visitors not only from oor own but the neighboring 
states, and fondly hope that this example may be fol- 
lowed by others. 

Here the village bell broke my slumbers, and I re- 
gret to add, that my awakened senses convinced me 
that the above is but a dbxam. £. C. F. 

Sixth StnaU Distriet, March, 1846. 



DiaaDra wells nr slatb. 



A considerable portion of Western New-Tork is occu- 
pied by the slate of the Hamilton Group> most of which 
is covered with only a few feet of earth. This earth is 
the reservoir or sponge for holding the water, which 
fldls in rain, and which, soaking downwards, forms 
tipringt and supplies wells. The upper sur&ce of the 
slate rock being nearly even, the underground springs 
nsoally flow upon its surface. Hence, where the earth 
is shallow above it, and the water is thus carried to the 
surfhce, it ooses out in open springs. But from the 
thinness of this stratum of earth, these streams are often 
very small, and not unfrequently fidl in drouth. As 
springs are rarely found in the body of the rock, con- 
siderable inconvenience is consequently experienced in 
dry summers from a deficiency of water. One of the 
best contrivances to obviate this diflleulty we have seen, 
was lately adopted in practice by David Thomas, of 
Cayuga county, and is represented in section in the an- 
nexed figure. The well 
was made as follows: — It 
was dug after the common 
mode about seven feet in 
diameter, through ten feet 
of earth to the rock; and of 
the same size about as 
much deeper through the 
slate, until the latter be- 
fJif_ came so hard that the pick 
would no longer penetrate. 
The water fiows in abun- 
dantly during the wet part 
of the year, but when the 
season is dry the supply 
lh>m springs nearly fiuls. 
A reservoir is however 
formed, by the water-Ught 
rock, ten feet deep and 
seven feet in diameter. To 
obviate the necessity of 
nearly filling this reservoir 
Fig* 47* with stones, as in the usual 

mode, a eloee scaflbld or platform is laid across the well, 
resting on the upper surface of the rook, and covering 
entirely the space across the well. This is shown by 
ttie dotted lines. On this the workman stands, and 
•ommenees stoning the well by laying the foundation 
on the rim of rock, which is for this purpose laid bare 
of tile earth about one foot around. As he rises in 
bnlding the wall, he gradually contraeti its diameter, 
until it is drawn into the usual stse, or to about two and 
a quarter feet. £very layer of stones forming a circu- 
lar areh, it is perfectly impossible for the wall to Ml, 
if the stones are of tolerably good shape for building; 
in the present case they were selected from thoee scat- 
tered over the adjacent fields. No mortar of course is 
osed. When the stoning is finished, the scaffold is re- 
moved, and the well is done. 

The chief advantages of this contrivarce, are, it ob- 
viates stoning the lower part; it furnishes a large reser- 
voir, so capacious that when filled in spring and snm- 
r, it rarely becomes dry by ordinary family ase, in 




autumn; and the serious difficulty so often experienced 
with new wells for many months, by oifensive matter 
dissolved from the stones, is entirely and at once re* 
moved. The mouth being small, it possesses all the 
advantages of coolness in summer resulting from naiw 
row wells* 

This rock forms large portions of Erie, Genesee, 
Livingston, Ontario, Seneca, Cayuga, Ooondaga, Madi- 
son, Otsego, and other counties, and a knowledge of the 
preceding mode of digging and stoning, may be of very 
considerable advantage to many persons. 



OOVDEIIBBD OOBBBSPOVBBir^B. 

VALUE OF FOUDRETTE. 

J. Shexman, of Milton, Ulster Co., N. T., states that 
ho bought, in the spring of 1845, three barrels of D. K. 
Minor's poudrette, one barrel of which he used on com 
in such a way as to test its profitableness. He put it 
on six rows of com running though the field. At har- 
vest, the yield of these six rows was carefully compared 
with the same number of rows alongside which had re- 
ceived no poudrette. The result was, that the six rows 
on which poudrette was used, gave two buthelt of ears 
more than the other six rows — <* making," he say^ 
" the extra bushel of shelled com, cost two dollars*** 
The experiment, he says, reminded him of the man 
''who greased one of his shoes and left the other un- 
greased. The ungreased one gave out in the forenoon 
and the other in the afternoon." 



USE OF GUANO. 

A correspondent with the signature of <<R.," who 
dates at Poughkeepsie, speaking of the experiments 
with guano and other substances, as given by Mr. Brad* 
hurst, in our January number, says he was pleased with 
the tzaetnen with which the experiments seem to have 
been conducted. Accuracy, he properly remarks, is 
very desirable, but too many, he thinks, " content them- 
selves by stating the fact that they have used certain ma- 
nures on different pieces of land without measuring ei- 
ther manure or land, or stating the mode or time of 
applying it, be. Such communications do more harm 
than good." ^ ^ * << If you could induce all corres- 
pondents giving accounts of experiments lo state pro- 
portions, weights, measures, mode and time of applying 
manures, coat, fcc, you would greatly add to the use- 
fulness of your paper." 

In relation to the application of guano, he thinks the 
best way is to use it on land in " dSx order," about 200 
lbs. to the acre. As the guano « contains much coarse 
matter, bones of birds, shells, lumps, lie, he thinks it 
should be sifted, and then mixed with fine sifted coal 
ashes, or soil, at ihe rate of one part guano to three parts 
ashes or soil. " Let it stand in a covered barrel in a con- 
fined place from the air, for a week or ten days — then 
spread and plow it in immediately; or if used as a top- 
dressing it should bespread either during a rain, or with 
a prospect of rain soon, that it may be fixed in the 
soil to prevent the escape of ammonia. 

" Lime should never be used with guano as a top- 
dressing, it causing the ammonia to escape; but when 
plowed in it is different, the ammonia being retained 
by the soil, as the guano decomposes. 

« Persons purchasing guano should aseertain whether 
it is import^i or manufactured, as it would make a 
material difference in the result of the experiment." 



EXPERIMENTS WITH QUANO. 
A correspondent, writing in reference to the experi- 
ments of Mr. Bradhurst, given in our January number, 
nj9—<* There is evidently some mistake made in the 
quantity of poudrette used, or it was next to being 
worthless. The instroctions given for the use of pou- 
drette, are one gill to a hill of com, and two gills to a 
hill of potatoes, and anything beyond that quantity en- 
dangers the crop. According to Mr. B.'s statement, he 
put in poudrette scattered along in the drill at the rate 
of 120 worth per aere, tliat is, at the rate of 54 harnlSi 
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containing 216 bushels, per acre. The poudrettOj \f 
good for anything f would have burned up and destroyed 
any vegetation that grows in the earth; and the only 
rtasoti that the potatoes grew, if such quantity was put 
in the ont'one hundred and twentieth part of an acre, 
was, that what he called poudrette was literally worths 
l$$i. The potatoes must have been entirely enveloped 
in the poudrette, and every man, who has used good 
poudrette will say, that the potatoes never could have 
grown there. 

" Guano and poudrtttt are like flre* good servants, 
but hard masters, and if not properly regulated will 
do more hurt than good. Poudrette has been used for 
more than 150 years, and by long experiments, its value 
in use has been tested and regulated. Guano, on the con- 
trary, has not been sui&ciently tested according to the 
relative value of the three kinds imported, and hence 
our farmers have burned up their crops to a very large 
extent by its use. I hope Mr. B. will re-examine his 
statement, and advise us what poudrette he used." 



DIGGING PEAT OR MUCK IN WINTER. 
H. Goodhue, West-Westminter, Vt., snggests^ that 
•8 many peat bogs are inaccessible in sommer, on ac- 
count of their soft and miry nature, the winter season 
would be preferable for digging out the muck. The 
muck does not freeze so hard but that it may be easily 
cut into junks, and by using a sled, more may be car- 
ried away in a day than eould be done with a cart. Be- 
sides, farmers in general have more leisure in winler 
to attend to procuring materials for manure, fcc. 



RURAL ARCHITECTURE. 
A correspondent, '< R. " of Poughkeepsie, write»~-*< I 
like the plan of Mr. Hyatt^s cottage moefa, ami hope to 
see that style of building come into more general use 
in this part of the country. It is cheap, neat, tastefiil, 
and well adapted to most situations in the country where 
an elevated piece of ground with a few trees can be ob- 
tained ; but for many situations it might be improved 
by enlarging the body of the building, and dispensing 
with the rear wing." 

RIBBON HOUSES. 

A correspondent who appears to understand the busi. 
ness, furnishes the following account of constructing 
this kind of houses: 

*< The ribbon may be sawed from almost any kind of 
sound hemlock or other kinds of boards; knots or any 
thing of the kind making no diffbrence. A fourth of 
an inch should be the uniform thickness of the ribbons; 
if it is more, the plastering will not adhere well. One- 
half of the stuff that is designed for the walls should be 
sawed four inches wide; the other half four and one- 
half inches. That for partitions, uniformly 3 inches wide. 

« When the sills are laid, commence by nailing down 
a course of four inch stuff; next course should be of 
4^ inch stuff, the outer tAf;^ being placed plunb with 
the one beneath it ; and so proceed first with a four inch 
ribbon, then with a 4| inch one until the walls are car- 
ried to the necessary height of the window stool ; then 
the windows and frames may be put in, after which 
proceed as before, always remembering to break Joints 
as in brick work. The partitions should go up as fkst 
as the walls; the edge of the 2d course must Jut over 
beyond the first, one-half inch ; 3d course plumb over 
the first, 4lh plumb over the 2d, and so on; this is done 
that the plastering may stick well without lathing. 
Every alternate course in the partition should extend 
through the wall and be well nailed. 

« WhcA the wails and partitions are carried to the 
required height, the beams may be put on without 
plates. The rafters should rest on the ends of the 
hnami? All the ribbons should be nailed with eight- 
pebny nails. It should be elapboarded the same as 
frassed houses. No lathing is necessary if the materials 
are sawed as directed. No braces or studs are required. 

"Many have built in thia way in these parta, and af- 
firm that it is a much better way and more economical 
tlMn the old method. To b«ild a one story house 30 



by 36, it requires not fer firom 10,000 square fe^ or 
about 30,000 feet in length of ribbons.'' 



AGRICULTURE AMONG THE CHEBOKBES. 
We have several times alluded to the fevorsble indi- 
cations of improvement in agricaltiire and the doosestie 
arts, exhibited 'by the Cherokee*. We have had feart 
that the late distarhanoes among that people might tend 
t<i repress the spirit which haa been so fiivoiehly asaai* 
feated. A letter lately received from Mr. Stbkhxv 
FoBSMAir, (enelDStng fifteen sabecribert t* the Colti* 
vator,) informs us that, though the excitement baa had 
to some extent, an enfevorable eflbet, yet he Ima reason 
to hope that the ''napleesant state of things will soott 
pass away." Mr. F. says — «Dnrhig last snmmer, quite 
an interest was taken in the organintion of an AgrieaU 
tnral Society, called the Agncultand Society of the 
Cherokee Nation; the acccrant of which I presume yon 
have seen in the Advocate^ Between seventy-five and 
a hundred dollars were subscribed and partly paid over* 
to constitute a ftmd to be expended in cairying onl the 
objects of the society. This is hot a small beginning^ 
but we hope for better days." 



FARMERS IN MISSISSIPFI. 
Thsodob£ Oxllsspie, of Springfield, La., gives oa 
some notes of a trip through a portion of Mississippi. 
He says, that in a Journey of three hundred miles in that 
state, he found three farmers who had adopted the 
motto, « Ordw w Heaven* t firtt law.** At these places, 
he observes, <'all the houses and cows looked &t and 
comfortable. The negro-houses were in regular rows; 
the bams comfortable; stables dry; com-cribs full; 
gins with good sheds and scaffolds; fences neat ana 
well staked; &t hogs enough for the year's meat; ne- 
groes well clad and comfortable; and to conclude, A 
good dwelling hou*e» And here the wells, I must re- 
mark, were shout the kitchen. At these places one 
could discover a regular course of business — everything 
being attended to in its place — among others was the 
little homespun manufactory, which I very much ad- 
mired. The average of cotton made on these planta- 
tions was about six balea to the hand." 



THE PAST WINTER IN GEORGIA. 
A. Pope. Washington, Georgia, writes under dsto of 
Feb. 18th >— The present has been such a severe whiter 
with us at the south, and food is so scarce, that many 
of our largest planters have already lost a good many 
of their cattle and hoga. Should the winter be a pro- 
tracted one, there will necessarily be much distrem 
among the poorer classoa of our population, who have 
neither the money nor credit to purchase with. Cora- 
meal ia selling ft* one dollar per bushel, with an 
upward tendency. We have had so much bad weather 
that we are very much behind with our plowing. 
Wheat looks very badly. Oats sowed last fiOl have 
been killed. Rye is very unpromising, and taken alto- 
gether, our fhrmers have a pretty gloomy prospect be- 
fore them." 

GAPES IN CHICKENS. 

A correspondent iniEMrms us that his chickena wave 
last spring much affected with gapes, by which many 
died. He finally tried the plan of patting a fisathev 
down the whid-pipe, as recommended by £. F. Morton^ 
(Cultivator tor 1844, page 306,) for the pvipoae of 
drawing out the worma which it is thought occasion 
the disease. After this plan was resorted to, no mom 

chickens died. 

USE OP CARPENTER'S TOOLS BY FARMERS. 

<•' J. P." says — " Every fkrmer should be a carpenter.** 
We have repeatedly recommended in the Cultivator, thai 
farmers in general should be prepared to execnte me- 
chanical work of various kinds. J. P. suggests varioon 
advantages resulting fh)m this mode, for which we 
have not room in detail. He very properly remarks, 
that the farmer who is well provided with carpenter'a 
tools, and is accustomed to their use, will be more like- 
ly to keep his buildings and fences in order, than one 
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who is not pitwid«d with such tools. In the one ease, 
he says — "the rotten rail fence will gnutnallj be re- 
placed by a neat board fisnee. His horses, cattle, and 
sheep, will be protected from the storm by neat and 
economical baildings; his farming tools will all hare a 
proper place when not in use; even the old wagon wiU 
have a place under a protecting roof.*' 



MACHINES. 
C. EA.STON, of North East, Pa., suggests that a 
anoliine fbr planting wheat in rows would be very nae- 
ftil— Ihe drill BBode of eullivaling wheat being, he 
thinks, prelbnble to the broad-cast. We have seen 
several maehinesnsed for this purpose, some of which 
work very well. In oar last number, (page 127,) men- 
tSon Is made of one used by Mr* Noble of Ohio, which 
sows six rows at once, and which we have no doubt is 
a good machioe. 

Mr. Easton also suggests that " every &rmer should 
have a maohtee with wliich he could thresh his own 
wheat, cot his straw, and with the same power and a 
buir saw, cut his wood, when he had nothing else to 
do.'' Re also thinks, ** if a farmer would cut his wheat 
straw, retum it to the ground, and plow it under, he 
could raise wheait year after year, by adding a little 
more, and have his groond grow better." 



FLAX AND BARLEY SOWN TOGETHER. 
F. L. E. writes — "Jn a conversation with a gentle- 
man from Montgomery county yesterday, he informed 
me that a number of fiirmers in the town of Florida, had 
made the experiment in sowing flax-seed and barley 
together, and in every instance succeeded admirably — 
that he sowed himself (on a certain piece of land, not 
specifying the amount,) ten bushels of flax-seed and 
eipht bushels of barley, which produced one hundred 
and thirteen bushels of seed and eighty bushels of bar- 
ley. He also informed me that his cattle eat the flax 
and barley with a good relish.'* 



FRUITS OF INDUSTRY. 
A eoirespondent with the signature of "Movs- 
TAiMBsn," whose residence is at Washington, D. C, 
detaila the course he has pursued in bringing into culti- 
vation twenty acres of sterile land which he has pur- 
ehaaed in that vicinity. Hia improvements have all 
been nrnde by his own hands; and as he is in the employ 
of the government, and is obliged to devote ten hours 
In eaeh day to his ofiicial duties, the work has been 
wholly performed, as he states *' between the hours of 
Ave and seven, morning and evening." Yet by constant 
application he has managed to make a fine garden, well 
set with fruit treesi, grape-vines, and shrubbery, and is 
almost daily extending his improvements. In view of 
what he has accomplished he remarlcs — " It is surpri- 
sing how much one may do by diligently improving 
every moment. To make the most of time we must 
$ysiewuUiz0 it, and never cease to remember that a 
minote idly spent is money dropped, which, grasp after 
it eaiperly as we may, we never can pick up again." 



SETTING POSTS. 
Mr. Wm. Anslet, of Potter, Yates county, N. Y., 
gives us the mode he practices in setting posts. After 
the hole is dug and the post set in, he puts in Just earth 
enough to stay the bottom, and no more, filling the 
hole with small stones, pounded down. He claims 
the following advantages of this mode : First, that the 
fence, whether of boards or rails, is less likely to be af- 
fected by winds and fttMt; second, greater durability of 
the posts than when they are set In earth. 



YIELD OF BUTTER. 
J. P. FAiaBAirxs Esq., informs us that at a late meet- 
ing of the Caledonia (Vt.) Ag. Society, FxAWCf s £. Fvl- 
Lxm, President of that society, stated that during the 
past year, he had made from ten cows 2118 lbs. of but- 
ter, {911| to each cow.) Besides the bntteri he aade 



100 lbs. of cheese, and raised five calves. One of the 
cows had been fiurowed for two yean. It is added that 
the butter brought the highest market price for the ta- 
ble. If any body has beat this with the same number of 
cow% constituting, as in this case, the whole dairy, we 
should like to hear from them. 



USEFULNESS OF TOADd 

Geo. Hussey, Terrahaule, la., in reference to an 
article under the above JMad, asys— '* Not only the toad, 
but the whole femily of lisards are useAil in our gar* 
dens^ and more se in our archarda^ as they climb the 
trees after their prey, which are insects of all hinds, of 
which they devour great numbers { they are so quick 
and shy that it is not easy to observe their manner of 
feeding, but while they lie perfectly -quiet in appear- 
ance, they are busily filling their stomachs with inscets 
that we can seaBcely discern." 



WJCKWmUiTt WTTBOUT ORTT. 

B. M., of Grand Isle, Vt., manages buckwheat as fol- 
lows:— Outs it with a cradle; a hand follows the cra- 
dle with the rake, gathering Into bunches, setting tlaem 
up on the butt% and twisting the tops together with the 
hands. If it is wet at the time it is out, he thinks it aU 
the better, as it will not shell as much, and the wind 
will soon dry the bunohes. When carried to be ground^ 
it is passed through a smut mill. 



THE RiOHT SPIRIT. 
A young man in Vermont who has got us several 
subscribers, writes: — << Though I am a boy of only 18, 
the i nterest I take in agricultural improvement is great. 
I should be glad to be one of the best fitrmers in the 
United States, and I mean to be if Providence smiles on 
my efibrts and grants me the blessings of health and 
strength, although I am without capital, and am situa- 
ted in the midst of the Green mountains." 



*•.••• 



J. W. Paddock, of Wyoming, N. T., writee^^'I 
have taken your paper for three years^ and I would noC 
do without for three times its cost. In 1844, I raised 
229 iMishels ol ears of com on an aere of land, and I do 
not think I should have done it, if I had not taken the 
Cnttivator." 

CULTURE OF THE ENOUSH WALNUT. 

Mr. Wh. Jskisov, of Cambrhlge, Mass., thinks the 
culture of the English Walnut would be a lucrative bu- 
siness for the Ihrmers of Pennsylvania, Bfaryland, and 
Virginia. He states that he has Imown a single tree to 
produce 24 bushde in a season. 



PEAS AND BEANS. 
From the prices which these articles usually bring in 
Boston, I should think their cultivation might be attend- 
ed with profit. Dried beans bring six to eight cents 
per quart, whole peas eight to ten cents, and split peas 
twelve and a half cents. [We presume these must be 
retail prices. — ^fio.} The Russian green peas, so called, 
bring fifty cents per pound, or $25 per bushel. These 
peas are brought here in a fresh state. Have any at- 
tempts been made to produce this article In the Uni- 
ted States? (Extract from a letter from Wm. Jenison, 
to the Cult.) 

ALLOWING liALE ANIMALS TO RUN AT LARGE. 

Great inconvenience, as weli as positive ia^ary is often 
experienced by bnlls, laass^ fcc., being persaitted to ran 
at large on the highways, or fh>m the want of being 
properly secured by th^owners. In some statee we be- 
lieve special provision has been made by statute, in rala* 
tion to the matter, and we thhifc protesition against the 
practice should in all caiss be provided. 

Our attention has Just been called to this solidiect by a 
letter from a correqK>ndent, giving an aeeount of the 
damage which had been done to a valnable flock of Me- 
rino sheep by a ^ coarse native or mongrel lNick,>* 
whkh in August hnS got into the pasture, and before he 
Iwasdiao^fwed^hadyaa the aeqiial proves^ dona mneh 
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i^jarj. More than thirty Umbt of hU get hare already 
made their appearance, and it it stated there is a pros- 
pect of more. They were from breeding ewes of the 
best quality, which would have brought, had they been 
pat to the buck which the owner intended, the most 
valuable stock for breeding; but as it is, the lambs are 
of no value in this respect. 



RECEIPT FOR DYSPEPSIA. 
C. C, of Union Yale, sends os the following receipt, 
the efficacy of which he vouches for: — <<Make one 
quart of wormwood tea, and add to it one pint of best 
St. Croix rum, and brown sugar to the taste. It should 
be taken two or three times a day, from a fourth to 
half a gill at a time.*' 

R. Johnson, of East-Groveland, N. Y., states that he 
grafts or buds roses in the spring as soon as the bark 
will peal. This he thinks has the advantage over sum- 
mer budding, as there is more sap in eiieulation, and 
the bud is less liable to dry. 



John 8. Yeomans, ofColnmbia, Ct., informs lis that 
Geobob Welliams of that town killed a hog last fall 
eighteen months old, that weighed 660 pounds. We 
are not informed of what breed this hog was, but it is in- 
timated that he was not of the « land-shark'* race. 



AHOTHBR BOO-IATIVO STORT. 



Having seen frequent articles in your paper where 
the Poland Top-Knot fowls were highly recommended 
as layers, I was induced in the spring of 1844 to pur- 
chase some eight or ten of them in order to test the 
differences, if any, between them and the common 
breed. From observation I soon became satisfied that 
they were rightly called << everlasting layers," from the 
fiu:t that while the latter were continually annoying me 
with a desire to sit, the former showed no signs of it, 
but continued laying during the whole season. I 
raised a number of chickens during the summer, and in 
the fiUl found my number of Top-Knots had increased 
to 30, including two cocks. The balance of my poul- 
try I disposed of, and more out of curiosity than any 
thing else, I concluded to keep an exact account of 
eggs received for one year, from Jan. 1, 1845. My 
number averaged but twenty-six, five of them having 
died during the vear. My receipts were as follows: 

January, 135 July, 361 

February, .... 142 August, 3)1 

March, 418 September,.. 284 

April, 549 October, 104 

May, 566 November,.. 51 

June« 534 December, . . 32 

Making 3,487 tggt. 

Reckoning them at one shilling per dozen, which 
price they command three months in a year in our mar- 
ket, they would amount to the sum of, $36.32 

Deduct 13 bushels each of com and barley, at 
40 cts., 10.40 



Leaving a balance of. • $25.92 

My yud occupies about one square rod of ground, a 
part of which is enclosed with rough boards to aflbrd 
them shelter in stomy weather, and containing their 
nesU and roosts, with an abundant supply of lime, sand, 
graTcl, food and drink, which is always before them. 
They are not allowed to run out during any part of the 
season, and their desire for animal food is satisfied with 
now and then a sheep's pluck, and a supply of sour milk, 
of which they are extremely fond. 

As regards the preservation of eggs perfectly fresh, 
and with Tery little trouble, for six or eight months 
during the year, or from March to December, I would 
recommend the following, having thoroughly proved it 
the past season: — For every two galls, water add three 
pints salty one quart newly slacked lime> and a table 



spoonful of cream of tartar. Let the keg stand in a cool 
part of the cellar, putting in your eggs from time to 
time, and brine sufficient to cover them. If they are 
fresh when put in, they will come out so after any rea- 
sonable length of time, as fresh and handsome as new 
laid eggs. Yours, &c., Joseph Annin. 

Xe ]Roy, Oenuet Co., N» F. 



HBMF AlTD FLAX DRBSSDfG MAOHZVB. 



Mb. Tuckeb — ^In the last number of the Cultivator 
you ask information respecting a " machine for dress« 
ing and breaking hemp and flu, said to haTe been pre* 
sented at the exhibition of the American Institute laat 
fidl, by Mr. Billings, of New-Hampshire." 

I presume you refer to the hemp and flax breaking 
and dressing machines, invented by Messrs. G. W. 
Billings and John Harrison, of Missouri, as they were 
exhibited at the last Fair of the American Institute, by 
Mr. Billings, and received the flattering -award of a 
gold medal. Having been employed by Messrs. B. Bt 
H. to prepare their drawings and pi^Mrs, and to transact 
their business at the Patent Office, as their agent and 
attorney, I take pleasure in giTing yon the informatioii 
you desire. Messrs. Billings and Harrison seeored three 
patents— one for a method or process of water-rotting 
hemp or flax, which they perfectly accomplish in from 
three to four days, without injury to the health of the 
workmen employed in handling it, or to the neighbor- 
hood where the operation is carried on. 

Their second patent is for a machine for breaking and 
scutching hemp and flax, which operates as follows: — 
The hemp or flax is placed upon a revolving endless 
apron, which conducts it between a pair of pressure 
rollers, (the pressure being very great}) from these it 
passes between a series of fluted rollers, and thence it 
emerges on to a series of rotating blades or knives, the 
ends of which are secured in a radial position in circu- 
lar heads. Over the rotating knives, and parallel with 
the same, are arranged three vibrating knives, so ar- 
ranged and combing that they strike in succession one 
after the other, between each of the rotating knives; 
thereby giving the hemp or flax a thorough seotcbing 
while passing from the fluted rollers, by the double ac- 
tion of the rotary and reciprocating movement of 
scutching blades. 

Messrs. Billings b Harrison's third patent is for a 
revolving hackle. It is constructed and operates as 
follows : — The hackle teeth are arranged upon a cylin- 
der in continuous rows, commencing at the centre and 
diverging spirally to the right and left around the name 
to the ends of the cylinder. In ftt>ttt of the revolving 
hackle, an elastic rest is placed at a suitable distance; 
the hemp or flax to be operated upon by the hackle is 
placed between the centre of the rest and the toothed 
cylinder; the peculiar arrangement of the hackle teeth 
causes them to open and spr^ the substance acted upon 
gradually to the entire length of the rest, thereby in- 
suring a thorough and equal action upon every part. 

By the aid of Messrs. B. & H.'s inventions, hemp or 
flax may be water-rotted, broken, dressed, and baled, 
in merchantable order, ready for market, in the space 
of a week from the time of its being taken from the 
field. Respectfolly yours, Z. C. Bobbins, 

Mechanical £ng*r and Agt. for procuring Patents. 

WMhingtofiy D. C, Jpril 14, 1846. 

"FRUIT FOR OOOKWa." 



If W. R. Prince will examine the article on ''Corn- 
stock's Garden Apple," and Judge a little less hastily 
and superficially, he will see that I have not ''fallen 
into a very great error." I never denied that some 
fruits not fit for eating, were not good when cooked, 
providedy (and here is his great mistake,) plenty of sti- 
ff ar and nieet are added. Many kinds of good table 
fruit need no sugar and spices for flavoring them. Let 
him read my article over again and he will see what I 

The writer who deecribed 
Covutock^t Garden Apple. 
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OATB LA.TOHMFii. IB.) 



f Mod 700 ■ dMcriptloD ofa chnp md efflcient gale 
latch. There taaj be better; but for the eott or labor 
vrmakint, I knowof noae I eonildsr equal toll. Any 
•Be irho can ma looU eau make If. II acta 10 qnickl j, 
that wbaa the gata it IbroimriiDt It rarely fkili to eatcb. 

A, the laWh, 10 or 12 iDcheetoDB, and 1 jaquare, with 
a aboaldar at each end, made by retlucini; the thicknen 
to one inch at a, and ] of an inch at b. Into the under 
■Ide of the latch, ■ mnrtlee ii made eix iucbee long, and 
I of an inch wide, and of ihe nine deplh, to receive ■ 
•(liral «lre gprinic. Tne mortice and (pring are ihown 
t^ ilolted line), belnj> hid cnlirely from rielr. The 
■pring ii made by wrapping a cold wire nrand a itick 
halt an ineb in diameter. B ii the heail-pieee of the 
nite, with a hole morticed for the latch; c, c, palingi; 
C, collar piece to bold tbe latch. D, cron-piece 
Doder aad in contact with the latch, to keep tbe epring 
to it* place; and into which ia inierted the peg F, 
which boliti one end of the spring, and which cauiea 
the laleh to fly back to id original poiUion after being 
drawn'back by (he thumb-piece, O, 

Enoxviilt, TmatuM- O. A. D. 



Hot I 



:ef.— E. H. O. (Fetenbnrg, Va.) 
noiween inia and autumn, we hope to be able to gire an 
Mticle which ahall embcaee the particular! you wiah. 

Cdltube or TUB CaAlTBBaar. — We will give an 
article on this Mibjecl ■bortly. 

Sdceeis oh Ccan.— C. B. (Redfoid, Hich.) We 
hare made wma SKperimentj to aacartaln whether there 
la any advantage in ending ueker*. We hare cut the 
■nclien ttom alternate rows, and eompared the prmloet 
with the nncut row* at harvesting, hot bava neter been 
able to see any adTanlage from culling. But •omelhing 
Bay depend on the kind of com — loma kinds giving 
tmrt an Ihe sneketa, and olfaen not, — and somelhing 
aleo, may depend on the thlokuaes at which the ooni b 
planted — if too thick, thinning, by taking onl the Mak- 
er*, might be an adrautaga. 

Blacx Sea Whiat. — "A 8i7asc>iBn," (Stokes, 
K. Y.) This is a twil, bearded wheat— Ihe kernel 
rather round. Bui to give a description by which thia 
nay invariably b« known (rom all other kinds, would 
b« Impracticable. 

Thk PoFrT.— J. C. A. (Brutnl, H. T.) We are un- 
able to give much inforpiatiOD on the culture of Ihe 
P^PPyi or the procev of extracting opium therefrom. 
We donbt whelher It could he produced to profit in thi> 
part of Ihe country, as the heat of tropical dimalee is 
Mid to be required to give strength and potency 



bal we cannot tay where the seed can be procured. 

Shill Habl.— a. H. tt. (Weitmoreland, H. t.) 
Tbe marl yon speak of may be q)read on grass-land in 
the Dili. When from aneb situations as you describe, II 
Mcms to be an advantt^e to expose It awhile to tbe air 
before uiing — after which it forml a good top dressing 
tor moat crops. 

Btk— flowiKO OBAia-BBED. — W. H. W. (Hali&i 
eo., N. C.) We Ihink rye Is ai bvorable to grass as 
any other gisln, eicepting, perhaps, barley. We have 
•own graaa-seed with winter rye, sown early in autumn, 
on dry ground, with good sttccea — and have no doubt 
It would tlo well with spring-rye. The qoanlity of 
winter rye usually sown per acre ts one and « half bush- 
■Is — pivbahly two husheis of qtring rye par acre would 
WK h« too maeh. As (o the Unds and quantilf of gi«Bs- 



■eed, we do not a«e that we can give any lafermallon 
in addition lo 'hat oSkred on page 94, enrrent volume; 
The courae you suggest as to plowing In peas, *c„ is 
apparently a good one. 

What food will raopvca host woolT — L. D. 
(RichSeld, N. Y.) Mr. Horrell, in Ihe American 
Shepherd, page 230, gives Ihe resulla of an analyais by 
De Ranmer, from which it appear* that 

1000 lbs potatoes produced 6} Ih* wool. 

•' mangel wurzel ■' H " 

" wheat « H " 

« oaU " 10 " 

barley " Jlf " 

« peas " 141 " 

" rye with sail " 14 ■■ 

" do. wilhontsall " ]2j " 

" buckwheat, " 10 « 

Ml. M. adds In reference to the above— "The legiti- 
mate cODclDSlon th>m the foregoing Is, that the flock- 
mailer, whose object is wool only, mutt rely on good 
hay and some straw, whose conitituenis are admiiablr 
adapted for the growth and perfection of wool, wllh a 
moderate allowance, daily, of ground peas and oali, and 
some potatoes aa green food." 

Flodb fkoh Blace Sea Wheat. — "A Subscriber," 
(Livingston, Alabama,} write* to know "what im- 
provementi have been made in the roaoufaclure of floor 
from Black-6ea wheat T' a* be has aeon It itated in Ihe 
Cultivator that it was supposed to make inferior floor 
tiil tht ailieri Uamtd hois to grind it." Will some of 
our friends inform him t 

CuiNEai GiKax.— J. T. (Urbaona,0.) These gees* 
cut be had here in course of the aeaion, duly cagedt 
be, at $5 to f6 per pair. They could Iw forwarded 117 
canal to Colomhu*. 

Ehittino Macuihe. — J. T. We know nothing 
more than what ha* already appeared about it. 

WoKK* OH HoKTicuLTUBE — E. W. H. (Haoomb 
oounly, Hich.) Downing'* " Fruit and Fruit Tree* of 
America," le a work of 590 page*— price l.SO. The 
" Fruit CulturM," by J. J. Thomai, (noticed in our 
last,} i* 60 cent*. They are (Or ale at moat of the 
book *(orei. 

Cement Pipes.- U. I. (So. Hartford, N. T.) W* 
have never uppoied that the mode of making cemaiit 
pipe*, as deieribed in (he January So. ot the Cultivator, 
was palanled, and presume you run no ri*k in cooalruot- 
ing pipe according to (hoae itireclions. 

"Sdoai Pabsnipb." — J. E. H. (Huron county, O.) 
We do not know any variety of parsnip by this name. 
We nppose the "comparative value" of the root might 
be in a great degree proportionate to the sweetness. 

Use or Like.— O. W. C. (Campbell co., Va.) Wa 
think lima is of the greatest benefit to soils oootaininf 
the grealest amount of organic matter. We should Kf- 
ply lo a plowed Kirbce, and not work it in deeply. 

Chabcoal roB Hahube. — S. H. (Mercer, Pa.) On 
moiit grass-land, the refuse charcoal yon mention would 
Im a good top-dressing— on dryer soil*, and for culti- 
vated crops, it might be harrowed In. Onr opinion i^ 
that ■■ it doth not yet appear " to what principle lu fer- 
liiiaing action is due-, but there la no doubt about tbe 
eOeet*. Charcoal is al*o Ihe best article Ibr absorbing 
Ihe liquid! of your stable* and yarda. The leached 
ashes yon ipeak of, will be found valuable on most soils 
a* a top-dresstng — espeoially on sandy and giavcUj 

Wet Land.— J. D. B. (Mnrt>ee!boro', Tenn.) We 
hardly know what could be done with the land yoa 
mention. Are 70a sure it cannot Im drained by opening 
the natural outletl If it can tie dtaineit, it seems from 
yonr description that 11 would be good laud. A little 
experiment will determine whether the soil would be 
valuable on upland fields. 

QBArriHO Qbape Times. — A. C. (lUgartowi^ 
Has*.} Hr. Downing directi that scioni he cut in win- 
ter and kept buried in ■ oool damp cellar till wanted. 
About Ihe tenth of June, or aa kmm aa (he leave* of tbe 
old vines are ftilly expanded, cut off the Ifock Spioolhlj 
below the surface of the fround, split It and iuert «h 
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tnr two leioiis in the anal iiuuuier> bJndiiif the cleft 
well together if it does not eloee flrmlj. iDmw the 
■oil earefolly over the whole, leevinf two or three biidi 
of the teion above the ntriace. 



▲OB10ULTT7BAL MSSTOrO IV KOICSB. 
»mX8£NTATI0N OF A SILVER CUP f O ILE. WOOLWOATH. 



▲t a meeting of the formers and citizens of Homer, at 
the close of Mr. WooLWonTH's course of lectures on 
Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, in March, it was 
resolved that, as a testimony of gratitude and esteem, 
they present him with a silvxr cttp. A committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Paris Barber and George W. 
Chamberlain, was appointed to select and purchase 
the cup. A committee was also appointed to prepare 
resolutions expressive of the sentiments of the meeting, 
consisting of Dr. £. Mitngsr, Mr. Amos Rice and Dr. 
C. Green. 

Pursuant to a call of the committees, the ftumers met 
in the Academy Hall, on the evening of the 14th inst., 
Mr. Paris Barber in the ohUr. There was present a 
large and respectable audience of ladies and gentlemen. 
The committee on resolutions presented the following 
report : 

Whereas, 8. B. WoolwoRth has, during the past 
winter, given a course of lectures on Agricultural 
Chemistry and Geology, in the lecture room of the 
Academy, and has politely and g^erously given to the 
formers and citizens in the vicinity, the privilege of 
Attending the course gratuitously; and wfa^eaa we ra- 
cognize in this lirst efltnt, in this country, of imparting 
to the cultivators of the soil a knowledge of Chemistry 
as applied to agriculture, an advance towards that emi- 
nence to which we believe the formers of New-Tork 
will ultimately arrive; therefore, 

1. Retolvedj That we have been highly gratified in 
listening to this very able, lucid and practical course of 
lectures; that we have felt ourselves instmcted in the 
great «art and mystery'* of farming, and believe we 
may by adopting the principles laid down by the lecturer 
prosecute our high and noble calling with a foirer pros- 
pect of success. 

2. That this eflbit of Mr. Woolwortb has not been 
that of an adventurer, for knowing the practical bear- 
ings of the principles of Agricultural Chemistry, he 
was willing to become a laborious pioneer in the noble 
enterprize of imparting chemical and geological science 
to fonners, and that, therefore, our gratitude is doubly 
due to him for this course of lectures. 

3. That the clear and fomiliar manner in which these 
subjects have been presented — rendering them readily 
•nderstood by those who had not hitherto attended to 
Chemistry as a science— ftilly demonstrates the practi- 
eability and usefulness of such courses of lectures. 

4. Therefore that we earnestly recommend the insti- 
tution of a similar course of lectures and instruction as 
Chat given by Mr. Woolworth in each of the various 
academies and high schools of our States believing most 
firmly that the effect would be a most marked elevation 
fif the condition of formers both in point of respecta- 
bility and wealth. 

5. That the objections to <<book forming" cannot 
exist in the minds of those who are acquainted with 
the principles of Chemistry and Geology and their ap- 
plication to agriculture. 

6. That as a testimonial of our gratitude and esteem, 
we present Mr. Woolworth with a silver cur, of 
which, though it by no means measures the extent of 
our regard for him, we beg his aeoeptanoe. 

The report was followed by a short but highly inter- 
esting address by Mr. A. Rice, on the improvements in 
agriculture within the last quarter of a century. It was 
truly gratifying to listen to his account of the rapid 
progress in eveiy department of farming within the 
last 10 or 15 years, and contrast it with the compara- 
tively low condition in which it existed 30 years ago. 
What may we not expect, with the present ratio of 
improvement in the next 25 years T Mr. Rice having 
been selected by the committee to present the cur, closed 



his remarks by a neat and appropriate address to Mr. 
Woolworth J presenting him a pUin but elegant silver 
cup, bearing on it an appropriate iaacriplSam. This 
was acknowledged by Mr. WoolwoRTS in a fcw chaste 
and cogent remarks, stating among other things of in- 
terest, that in the course of lectures alluded to, he had 
presented only some of the leading principles of agri- 
cultural science, but that he designed, at the next win- 
ter session of the Academy, to enter more tally into the 
subject and present it in a more extended manner. 

We trust that these laudable eflbits of Mr. Woolworth 
will be seconded by a full represenCslioa of foment 
sons in Che Laboratory, and encouraged by the presenee 
of the tillers of the tfoil in the vicinity. 

A eommittee was appointed to prepare an a c count of 
these pro c eedings and secure its publication in the 
papers of the county and the agricultnral Joonsals of the 
State. By order of the eonunittee. 

Homer, Jpril, 1846. C. Green, Chairmmn. 

OOBV FOR FODDBR— HTQtnRT. 

I sowed some two acres of com the last year, with 
the design of soiling my milch cows during the dry 
weather, and short feed of the latter part of summer. 
But the drouth cutting off the hay crops, I was compelled 
to keep the com for winter fodder. It was sowed on 
sward land, tumed neatly over and well harrowed. The 
yield was heavy, (notwithstanding the drouth,) fiall 
seven tons of cured fbdder to the acre. My cattle pre- 
fer it to any other food I have. They will leave pump- 
kins, potatoes, sugar beets, lie, to eat the corn-stalks 
when both are in the mangers. The saccharine matter 
is abundant, and if I had enough I should not regret the 
loss of my hay, nor fear for the cattle, this severe win- 
ter. I cut it when in the tassel, and when the more 
scattering stallcs began to silk. It cost me about four 
days labor with two yoke of oxen to prepare the ground 
and sow the seed, and toU. six days labor to harvest aa 
acre. And hence comes my inquiry. Is there any 
easier or cheaper way to harvest it than to reap the 
stalks, bind in small bundles, and stack them up to cure. 
This was the way 1 did; but it was very hard work, and 
took a long time. To cradle it was impossible; and I 
had no so hard work on my form aa the reaping and 
stacking an acre in six days. Has any one fbund a bet- 
ter way; if so, what is it 7 The stack (eight bundles) 
I let stand full six weeks before putting the com in tho 
bam; and now it is in fine order. It tekes com fodder 
a long time to cure. Ohioj January, 1846. H. 

_ — ' ' ■' ' I I ■> 

VALUE OF COB MEAL. 



Mr. Editor — ^It has been the opinion of most for- 
mers, that com cobs were of little or no value, and they 
have generally thrown them aside as of no use except 
for manure. The experience of some who have for- 
merly fed com and meal; and the anticipated scarcity 
of hay has led nearly all of our com growers to tum 
their cobs into food for their stock. To show some- 
thing of the extent which it has been used here, the fol- 
lowing will give you some data to judge Arom. One 
mill in this town has, within the last three months, 
ground more than 5000 bushels of cobs, besides a large 
quantity of com in the ear. This foct, I think, proves 
quite conclusively that cob-meal is valuable as an arti- 
cle of food for stock. Indeed the opinion which is ex- 
pressed by those who have used it, is altogether in its 
fovor. When they get out their com, it is not threshed 
entirely clean; some 3 to 15 bushels of com is left on 
the cobs. They are kept clean as possible till ground 
into meal. Cattle, horses, sheep, and hogs, eat it 
readily, without adding other grain. When led to 
cattle in addition to hay, a marked difference in their 
condition and appearance is seen, from those fed on hay 
without the meal. Some feeders mix it with other 
grain, roots, &c., with marked profit and success. 
When fed with oil-cake, it is found to answer an excel- 
lent purpose, as it takes up all oil without waste. 

JSarlviUe, N. Y. G. W. B, 
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trOORMIOX'9 BEAFHS. 



Thii macliiBe wu pattnted h IS4a, b^ C. H. H>Co>- 
mcg. at ' , ytrgfailt. It bu beeo exIemlTel)' 

K «f the grain groirin; Statea of the Vnion, 



■nd valoable unpltmant. Bf rofcrmcc to Mr. M'C't 
ailvertiMmcBl, la be Ibiuid k (hi* uamber, !t will b« 
•een that tba machiag ii Hurnnlad to cut ftoin flfteea 
lo twenty kto of (nin In ■ dajr, uul at a great lavinf 
of eipeuM OTsr (he oammoa mode of harvcrUiag. 



HBVJSiBnxa fhott, 

Ed, CCLTITATOH — Allow me two or t 
OD H. W. Beecher'l exeelletit remark! relative to Down. 
ing'a " Fruit and Fruit Treet of America." 

He Inllmatea that "tacchoHne Jlavor, " metni netti; 
It ii Inie Ihat cnight to be iti meulDg', bat It ii oRen 
a.|ipli<d to acid and *ub-aeid fhiiu. Ai example*, lee 
the deacriptioni of (be Alexander, Ribalon pippin, 
BdUlwiD, Fall pippin, and otber applei in Kenriclc'i 
Orchardi*t, which are all termed tugary or laeehariiM 
In flavor; and alao Summer Queen, a quite tour apple, 
which Kenricic describes ai ••imeet." Many in*taDces 
mieht be given In other wrilen, did time permit. ' 
meiilionthiipoiQl,(Oihowlhemiierab1eloo>eneBHh 
has prevailed with nearly all pomolOBlcal writer*, ri 
live to the DDvarylng and most important diMlnctlve 
teat of varieliet, (he flavor. 

He By* "a highly improved ajid loicioiu pear, not 
tuifrequendy il wholly aeedlen, while fVnila not lar re- 
moved from the wild Mate abound in leeita," Are there 
not too many exceptiona to Ihl* rule, on both parts, for 
iU correctfieaat TheSeeket la regaitled the rieheat of 
all ptar^ and la full of leedi; while lome worthies 
•eedlinga have litde or no leeU. 

An experienced person can often know a variety by 
the appearance of the young wood and growth of the 
tree, and nurserymen usially linow al a glance the dif- 
ferent varieties they cultivate, without leein^ (he labels. 
Hence gTei( stress is laid on (he importance Of this dil- 
tinctive (nit in describing fruits. But a sertoaa diffl- 
culty is not noticed. However well we may know 
Twieties after we are bmiliar with their appewice 
by pers>aal inspection, it is next to impossible to 
rey a Icnowledg^ of tbow appeannees in wonla. We 
know a tiimiliar acquaintance at the flnl glance of his 
bee; and hardly a man exists but knows a Iho 
persons by looking in their bees, even though 

mionte description of the features woold hll to convey 
a dialinctive knowledge of the appearance of an indi- 
Tldual. The light hair, the grey eyes, the bushy eye- 
brows, (he hooked nose and sharp chin, might apply to 
fifty indiridoals, while that peculiar undeflnable txprtt- 
aioi which eanaot be described, is more characteriatic 
than all. It ia precisely (he same with the appearance 
of varieties in trees; when once familiar, we know then 
well; but the points of distinction are too untanglble 
to describe wi(h precision. Hence this chsraeler, 
though useful, ia not of the greatest importance. 

J. J. T. 



racv roB ouHBias puum. 



nscfnl or ornamental — it 
may be used for running 
gmrden beans, or fbr the 
ornamental IpomeaB, •■ 
the morning glory or ey- 
press vine. 

Btretched cards are fre- 
iiuently used, aa being 
' Oden cheaper where ex- 
tensively need, and pos- 
Flf- CPO. sessiug also a lighter and 

lOre elegant appearance. But their contraction bjr 
et, where the eorda are fastened to pegs in the ground, 
imelimea draws the plant up by the roots. The above 
tpresenled contrivance removes thia difflculty, and is 
at the same time very sxpedidonsly made, l^ke nar- 
strlps of board, or lath, and faalening two of them 
together by a nail near the (op, as ahown in the fignre, 
and spreading the lower ends so as to form a moderately 
te angle, slick them into the ground. Two more 
arranged precisely similar, mot repreaenteil in the 
Hgure,) and placed at several feet distance from (be 
former. These are eonnedei) by similar pieces of lath 
at the bottom, on each side, three or four inches from 
(he Bor&ee of the earth. A slender, round pole is also 
~ ~ m the short fork at the top formed by the intenee- 
of tbe upright laths. Cords, all of eqnal length, 
are then tied to the lower horizontal pieoea, and p*«M 
round the upper horiiontal pole, so aa to tOrm a 
hanging loop about a foot in length. Throngh these 
loops a pole Is thrust, and sofflclent weights hung tipoa 
it to keep the oords always sufflctently stretehed; sad 
which will rise and tkll with tbe cmtrsetloa and eX' 
paosion of the oords. In this way, in &ot, the pole by 
rising and falling, aerves as an Imperfect hygrometar- 
Tery cheap cords, laating one anmmer, may he made 
.' twialing atrlogl of baas, which is made by soaking 
the bark of large tmaawood (reea a fbrtnighl in water, 
peeling off tbe inaer portion, and then aoaking the re- 
mainder a month and peeling the rest. The bark may 
nsoally be had in abundance in the early part of sum- 
mer, at law-otilla, and must be perfectly fresh from the 
log when It I* immeraed in water. 
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Ths Fa&meb's Diction AftT: a Tocabalaiy of the 
technical terms recently introdnced into Agriealtare 
and Horticulture from varioot sciences; and also a 
compendium of Psactical Farming ; the latter 
chiefly from the worlcs of the Rev. W. L, Rham, 
Loudon, Low, and Youatt, and the most eminent 
American authors. By D. P. Gardnss, M. D. Har- 
per & Brothers, New-York. 
The first design of this work, seems to have been to 
ftimish a short explanation of technical terms which 
have latterly been introduced into agricultural writings. 
The author well remarks, that a great << drawback to 
the advancement of our art is the indefinite Words used 
among us." Thus '^wo find,*' he says, «one writer 
using the word ' withers ' for the shoulder of an animal, 
another for the womb." So far as we have examined 
that part of the work devoted to the explanation of 
technicalities, it seems to have been Judiciously execu- 
ted, and will no doubt be found very useful. The vari- 
ous tables showing the analyses of the ashes of plants, 
will no doubt be found valuable. The practical part 
of the book, is almost wholly a compilation from 
English authors. How far the matter contained in this 
part may be applicable to this country, we are hardly 
able, from present examination, to say. We shall pro- 
bably recur to the work again. 



American Joitrnal or Science and Arts. — The 
number of this valuable periodical for March has been 
received. Though we cannot notice the contents in 
detail, we remark that they are particularly interesting. 
In an article by Wm. M. Carpenter, on some Fossil 
Bones, found in Tennessee and Texas, we find that the 
** Gigantic Fo$til Man, eighteen feet high," said to 
have been found in Tennessee, such astonishing accounts 
of which have been spread through the country in the 
newspapers, turns out to be the skeleton of a young 
matitodon. In the same article, a description and cut is 
given of part of a skull, horns, and teeth of a fossil ox, 
found in Texas, From the parts found, it is thought 
that the distance between the tips of the horns, in the 
living animal, could not have been less than eleven feet. 
In the Atheneum, Zanesville, O., there is a part of a 
skull and horns, said to have been found in Kentucky, 
which, from appearance, belonged to a larger animal, 
of the same epecies above mentioned. In an extract 
from a letter written by Chab. Ltell, it is shown be- 
yond question, that the bones of the fossil animal which 
has been exhibited in New- York by Mr. Koch, under 
the name of Hydrarchos, were procured at several dif- 
ferent places, and under such circumstances as to leave 
no doubt that they belonged to several distinct indi- 
viduals, 

American Journal or Aori culture. — ^This work, 
the publication of which was for a while suspended at 
the close of the first year, has been resumed under the 
charge of Prof. £. Emmons and Mr. A. Osborn. We 
have received the first number of the new volume. It 
is handsomely printed, and contains 160 pages octavo. 
A well executed portrait of Gov. Wrkvht, constitutes 
the frontispiece. A little more than one-half the mat- 
ter is original ; the remainder is ehiefiy extracts from 
other Journals. Among the original articles we were 
well pleased by the perusal of an able and sensible one 
on the << Theory or Aoriculturb," by Prof; Em- 
mons, •..,,. 

Lardnbr's Lbcturbs.— We hav« received Part 
XIII, which treats of the Steam Engine in various forms. 
We consider these Lectures among the most valuable 
reading that has ever been offered to the American pub- 
lic. Published by Greelt li M'Elrath, Tribune 
Buildings, New-York-^rice 26 cenU per No. 

ICT We have received the first number of a work, so 
novel in its character, that we are tempted for once to 
•te»p out of o!?r line hf b!i«»inesa, to notice it. It is the 
•' American Phonographic Journal,** to be published 



monthly by Andrews k Botle, 337 Washington 8L» 
Boston. As we have no acquaintance with the science 
of which it is the organ, we can of course only apeak 
of the mechanical execution of the work, which ia 
ceilainly very creditable to the publishers. It is entire- 
ly engraved upon copper-plate, and though the charac- 
ters look crabbed enough to the uninitiated, we doubt 
not they are ''plain as preaching'' to those who have 
looked into the matter. 

We see that this improved system of writing has long 
attracted attention in Europe, and is slowly but surely 
finding students in this country. As we believe there 
is tomething in it, we invite the attention of thoee 
who are willing to examine a new thing with a candid 
and unpr^udiced eye, to the sut^ect. The price of the 
Journal is only $1 per annum. 

%■ I II- ■ ■■■■■■ ■ ■ ■■ — ^^M^— ^^M ■ ■ ■■■■■■■■ — _ _ .l^ 

AOBIOULTUKAL BOOIETIBB. 



New- York State. — The meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the N. Y. State Ag. Society for this 
month, will be held at the American Hotel in Auburn, 
on Thursday the 14th inst. At this meeting, the ap- 
pointments of Judges to award the Premiums at the 
Fair to be held at Auburn in September next, will be 
made. A full attendance of the members of the Ex. 
Committee, consisting of all the ofiicers of the Society, 
is very desirablei. 

Saratoga County. — FRir to be held at Saratoga 
Springs, Oct. 21, 22. 

Renssblaer Co.— Fair at Troy, Sept. 23, 24. 

Allegan T Co. — Ofllcers elected at last annual meet- 
ing : — Laurens Hull, Angelica, President; Joel Karr and 
Bryce Kerr, V. Presidents; R. Church, Recording Sec,, 
and A. B. Hull, Angelica, Cor. Secretary and Treasurer. 

Seneca Co.— Fair to be held at Waterloo, Oct. 22, 
23— John Delafleld, Geneva, President, and J. W. Ba- 
con, Waterloo, Rec. Secretary. 

SurroLK Co. — Fair to be held at Comae, Oct. 1 — J. 
L. Smith, President, and N. Smith, Sec., Smithtown. 

Rutland Co., (Vt.) — This Society, which has been 
recently organized, has issued its Premium List for the 
present year, but the time and place of holding the Fair 
is not stated. Frederick Button, Clarendon, President; J. 
C. Thrall, Rutland, Rec. Secretary, and W. C. Kitlredge^ 
Fairhaven, Cor. Secretary. 

Jefferson Co. — At the winter meeting, Geo. White 
of Rutland, was elected President; EdwiJd S. Massey, 
Rec. Secretary, and J. C. Sterling, Watertown, Cor. 
Secretary. Receipts of the Society last year, $673.11. 
Payments, $497.36. 

Dutchess Co. Hort. Society. — This society, which 
was organized the past winter, has issued a liberal list 
of Premiums for early Fruits and Vegetables, to be 
awarded at an exhibition to be held at Poughkeepste 
on the 18th and 19th of June. We cannot but hope that 
this society is destined to a better fate than has awaited 
all the Horticultural Societies, which have heretofore 
been organized in the Valley of the Hudson, with the 
exception of the one in Columbia county, which we 
believe has been eminently successful. Dutchess pos- 
sesses many of the most highly Improved gardens in the 
State, and they are owned by gentlemen whose liberality 
will not, we are confident, permit their Hort. Society 
to languish for want of funds. The great obstacle to 
the success of such associations, is, generally, the want 
of aome individual to perform the labor necessary to 
give them vigor and usefulness. Men ought to (and 
no doubt win; be found in Dutchess county, who 
will devote the time and labor necessary to insure their 
society abundant success. 



Madder. — ^In answer to an inquiry in our last No., 
Thos. Watson, Jr., of Torringfurd, Conn., informs ut 
that he <<can furnish several bushels of the tlipt, which 
are generally used for propagating it, if applied for 
soon. The time for planting is from the 1st to 20th 
May. About 10 bushels of the slips are necessary for 
an acre." 
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ALBANY, BCAY« 18M. 



TO OORBB8POVBBVT& 



CoMMVNi CATIONS received since our last, flrom Ju- 
nius, A Subscriber, J. C. Adams, T. 8. Meacham, Ste- 
phen Warren, Wm. Jennison, C. In^^alls, Will. H. 
Wills, Z. C. Robbtns, F. A. Wier, J. £. Macomber, A 
Snbeeriber, John Shillaber, P. Barber^ Robert White, 
Jr., A. Seise, T. Watson, Jr., L. B. 

Books, Pamfhlxts, fcc, have been recdred a* 
follows : 

6uenon*s Treatise on Milch Cows— republiahed from 
the Farmers' Library. (See advertisement.) Gbkklt 
k M'Elkath, publishers, New-Yorlc. 

Address before the Albemarle (Ya.) A|^. Soeietj, bj 
Fbankun MrwoB. 

Marl — a Letter addressed to the Ag. Society of Jef- 
ferson county, C^rgia, by J. H. Hammond. 

Descriptive Catalogue of articles for sale at the Ag- 
ricultural Warehouse of A. B. Alljen, New-York. 

Ol^We have received firom W. 8. Hardino, of 
Fnnklin, Louisiana, a barrel of sugar of his own manu- 
Iketure. It is an excellent sample, coarse grained, dry, 
and of good flavor. 



MOMTBLY ironOBS 



The Fbuit Cultubxst. — For notices of this new 
and valuable work, see advertisement in this paper. 

Tempxranck. — ^We have received from Mr. Ctrits 
Ingalls, New-Hartford, N. Y., a well-written article 
on the subject of temperance — a suldect of great impor- 
tance to iknners, as well as to all other citisens. But 
oar paper is designed chiefly as a medium of communi- 
ation in relation to matters directly connected with ag- 
riculture, and we haye generally so great a press of arti- 
cles of this description, as to leave no room for others, 
however important or valuable in themselves con- 
sidered. 

Rust in Wheat. — ^Mr. Samvxl Warring, of Mor- 
riadale. Pa., supposes that a great cause of rust in wheat 
is the retention of too much water by the soil and sub- 
soil. As a reason why some sections are more subjeet 
to ruU now than formerly, he mentions that the roots 
of trees caused a natural drainage of the soil until, after 
several years, they entirely decomposed and the spaces 
they occupied, became filled with soil. A remedy for 
rust on such soils, would of course be draining and sub- 
soiling. He advises sowing wheat on « narrow and 
round ridges with proper lateral water courses well 
cleared out with the spade." 

Budding fruit trees. — ^Joshua H. Ordwat, who 
received the first premium of the Essex Co. Ag. So- 
ciety for the management of fruit-trees, says: «I prac- 
tice shield or T budding, and put the bud on the south- 
west side of the teee, the rows running south-east; 
they are then not exposed to the sleet and snow of win- 
ter. I formerly lost many buds by inserting them on 
the <back' side of the tree. Another advantage of put- 
ting the bud on the south, is the greater portion and 
quicker flow of sap on that side, as every one knows 
that a bud takes best where there is the most sun and 
sap. I learned some twenty years ago, to take out the 
wood from the bud, but soon gave up the practice, and 
should now as soon think of taking out the pith of a 
scion." In regard to transplanting/ruU-tr^M, Mr. O. 
sayi he has had much the beat success when removing 
them early In the spring. '* Young trees set in the frUl," 
he observes, ''are liable to be thrown out by frost. 



And all, whether large or small, often suffer ii^ury by 
having their roots severely frozen when the ground is 
bare during our severe winters." 

The Horse Black-Hawk. — By reference to our 
advertising columns, it will be seen that this celebimted 
horse will stand thia season at the stable of his owner, 
Mr. D. Hill, in Bridport, Vermont. 

Rata Tree in New Zealand. — Thia is at first a 
parasite, which winds round and encircles large trees, 
and destroys them; Its numerous coils joining and form« 
ing a hollow trunk, leaving the victim to rot inside* 
When full grown, it is the monarch of the New-Zealand 
forest. Its form is gnarled and contorted. It is of the 
myrtle tribe, and bears bright crimson blossom* in sock 
abundance, that the whole tree is in a gl»w; and be- 
ing abundantly intermingled through the forests, pre« 
sents a magnificently variegated appearance. 

Produce of Wheat.-— On the 18th of August, 1806^ 
Mr# Ch*e. Miller, of Cambridge, Eng., took a plant of 
wheat which had been uown the beginning of June, and 
divided it into eighteen parts; each of which was trans- 
planted separately. About the latter end of September 
they were again removed and divided Into sIxty-seveD 
roots. In March foUowingjmd the beginning of April, 
they were separated into 500 plant^ which yielded 
21,109 ears, containing 570,000 grains^ measuring 3] 
peeks, and weighing 47 lbs. 



By the Caledonia, arrived at Boston on the 20th of 
April, we have English and Scotch papers to the dd ult. 
There is a fidr proq>eet that <• Peel's new tariff*' will 
pass the House of Commons — ^it has already passed a 
second reading. The markets are yet very dull^^otton 
has scarcely advanced at all — ^little is doing in flour--for 
Indian com there Is a moderate demand^ though this 
article had a little declined at the latest dates. Trials 
have, however, been made of Indian corn-meal to a con- 
siderable extent, both in ISngland and Ireland, and the 
result seems to indicate' that the pnijudice which has 
been entertained against it, will wear off when its value 
is known. There is not as much alarm, in relation to 
the scarcity of food for the lower classes, if we may 
Judge from remarks in the papers, as has before prevail- 
ed. The prospect is good for agricultural products 
generally — wheat and grass very promising. The Ag- 
ricultural Gazette of March 7th, says : " Acre is more 
food for stock at the present moment in many parts of 
the country, than there was four months earlier In the 
season at the corresponding period of last year.*' Spec- 
ulation in regard to the origin of the potato disease. Is 
as busy as ever, and without any more probability of 
arriving at any general conclusion. 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

N«w.Toffc, April 99, IBM. 

. ^/iHP'^T?*'^ Ori«SMper lb., e|olOo.-Florida, dJo^Up. 
land AloQ— Alabama, ela9. » "^ 

BUTTER—perlb. 14al6e. 

CHEESE— Per lb., 7a8c. 

FLOUR— GeneMe, per bbl , $5 00— Baltimore, Howard.«iie«t, 
#5.06at5.19HRicbrooiidCityM0la,i6.96. ' 

GRAIN— Wheat, Geneseet per boehei, $1.95— Rre. 74a78c — 
Com, northern, 98a71— aoaihem, 07— Bailef, 09a6»— Oaia, nor- 
thern, 44e 

HEBffP— RoMia, clean, per ton, t806at810— Araericaa dew- 
rotted, esOatlOO— water-rotted, tiaOtttiao— Manilla mss. 

HAMS— Smoked per \b..'7k^ em. 

BEEF-me«.perbbl., #7.Ma#8.10-prime, t5.9SatS.flO 
LARD— 6}a7|c. per lb. 
PORK— Mew, per bbl., tlO.Oftitn.m. 
TOBACCO— KentDcky, per lb., 3e7e. 

WOOL— (Boston prices.) April 18: 

Prime or Saxony fleeces, washed per lb 40o41 ctn^ 

American fall blood fleeces, 37a3S *' 

" three-foorths blood fleeces, 39033 *' 

" halfblood do 30a31 " 

** ooe-founh Uood and common, 97a90 ** 
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OTTAlirO, 

BY the ton or hundred, or in imaller qoantitiei, a1 33 Deaii-M. 
E. COMSTOCK ft Co , Albany Ag. Wtnhoan. 

PLOWS, OtJLTIVATORS, AND OT^EB AfiBICUL- 
TURAL IMPLfilffiNTSy 

jit Burlington, Vt» 

*pHB subscriber has for sale at his warehotue, North Wharf, 
*- BurtiBgton, a gccd assonmeBt of ptowa, inclvdiiig the " Wor^ 
cester plow," made by &nc|[i«s, Noorae A Mawuii Frouty's 
'' Outre Draft '^ Plow, the "diamond Plow," Ac. Ac, together 
with Cultivators, Seed-Sowers, Chums, Hoes, aua other articles 
tised by farmers. An arranfrement has been made for a comtant 
supply of the above and other articles. Fanners in want of good 
tinpleaieats are iavitsd to oail or send their orders. 
May 1, ld4> JOHN S. WABG. 

*« MANHATTAN AGRICULTURAL WAREHOU6£.» 

/. PLANT, No. 5 Burling mipy New-York CUy. 

/ORDERS for the fmiMii« " Warron Ptuent (latest) Improrda 
^-^ Horse Powers and Threshers," firompUy attended to by the 
sole proprietor, (J. Plant,) vix : 

One Horse Power, aJone— price, $40 00 

Two " " " " 00.00 

Four, " " " " 76 00 

One, two, and four horse ThreBhei»-^ee #80, $85, end $90. 
Liberal discount to dealers. 
May 1— It 

CkENUINE MORGAN HORSES. 

THE subwriber will offer for sale his stud of the choicest Mor- 
gan stock on advantageous terms, to those who may wish to 
rrow profitable, enduring, high-priced horses, consisting of the 
following horses, vis : FUnt Morgan and Sherman Morgan, Jr. 
Both were sired by old Shernmn Morgan, the most distinguished 
horse of his timeS) and are not second as stock horses to any of this 
far famed race. Flint Morgan I bought of Jonas FUnt, £sq., of 
8t, Johnsbary, Caledonia comity, Vt., and Sherman Moigan, Jr., 
1 bought of John Backninsler, Esq., of Danville, Vt.. there raisea 
and known as the Blanchanl oolt, to which places persons are 
referred for their pedigrees and merits, as well as to testimonials 
in my poesession ; also to the connties of Strafford Canol, Bel- 
knap, N. H., where their stuck Is highly approved and extensively 
known. Also, four breeding mares of this mestimable blood, vis : 
Dolly, Kate. Fanny, and Adalina. and all of whidi were sired by 
old Sherman Morgan, and are believed in foal. Their blood, pow- 
er, and appearance, together with their stock already produced, 
favorably recommend them as breeders. Also, colts and fillies w 
various aees, nay be seen at the stable of the subscriber ; all of 
Which will be sold collectively or separately to suit applicants. 

JOHN BELLOWS. 
Lancaster, Coos Co., N. H., May 1, 1846— 3t. 

FRUIT TREES. 

IJ^OR sale, a collection of fine Apph Trtet, eomprising50 choicest 
sorts ; also upwards of 900 distinct varieties of Fear Tna • 
also Cherrus, ^rieotSj and Plums. ' 

When the order comprises 100 trees, the prices will be for ap- 
ple*, 15 cents ; for pears on free stocks for standaids, 30 cents : 
ditto on quince stocks for dwarfs, 80 cents. For any less nmnber 
than 100 trees in an order-apples, 80 oeuts ; pears, 374 cents : do 
on quince, 25 cis. ; apricots, 50 cU ; plums, 37^ ; cherries, 371 
cents. Apply {by .'eturpost paid) at the Fruit Plantation of Uoyd 
N. Roeeiv, near Baltimore, to THOS. TURNER, Manager. 

April 1— ^t. 



NORMAN. 
fTlHIS celebrated horse will stand the ensuing season at the sta- 
•1- ble of James Rici, in Oermondville, three miles north of the 
Lansingur^h. 

Norman is a beautiful dapple grey, 15} hands high, strongly 
made and finely proportioned He combines first rate trotting 
qualities and great powers of endurance, with unsurpassed gentle- 
ness and docility. His colts are jusdy celebrated for speed, hot- 
tom, and good temper.— are eagerly sought after In the market, 
and command prices ranging from $150 to $500. 

The very high reputation of Norman's stock as " road horses," 
and the extraordinary prices they command, renders him by far the 
most profitable horse to breed from, of any in the country. 

Gentlemen sending mares from a distance, may rest assured 
that they will have such attendance and keeping as the owners 
desire, and upon the most reasonable terms. 

TRBjtk.— $10 the season. Insurance to be agreed upon. 

CALVIN MORSE. 
Lansingburgh, May, 1846-^1. 

GARDEN SEEDS. 

n^HK subscribers have now on hand a full stock of choice gar- 
■'■ den seeds, which can be furnished to dealers or to growers 
and ^Hrdeiiers in any quantity^, either iu small papers or in large 
packfi-res. They would solicit e^ipecial attention to this branch of 
their establishment, as they mean at all tiwes to be supplied with 
•.Vc c*"^''"""»t rods*"* b? hnn in lira conwfrv or Fn'on** 

K. COMSTOCK ft Co. 
Albany Agrl. Warehouse, No. 23 Deiui-st. 



LEWIS' SEED PLANTER, 

Manufactured by E, Comgtoek ^ Co., Mbany Jg* 

Warehonn* 

TAB above drill with several valuable inmrovemento, making 
it beyond all question the best in use, will be ready for de* 
livery early in April. In this drill are combined the Qualities of 
the ordinal machines, enabliac it tepbm all the small seeds, to- 

g ether with carrots, parsnips, oeets, peaa, com, beans, cotton, 
emp, and indeed nearly all crops nown in driUs. It is aim- 
pie, and not likely to require repairs tor a great length of time. ' It 
may be drawn by a horse, or (as it runs easy.) may be operated 
by one man, or he may have the aid of a boy for using in a garden 
or for short rows. Retail price $13.00. To dealers a liberal 
discount will be made. E. COfilSTOCK & Co. 

April 1. 

POUDRETTE. 

THE Lodi Manufacturing Company have on hand freshly mamio 
factured poodrette, of ihe first quality, for sale in the city of 
New- York, at the following prices, vis : 

From one to six barrels, inclusive f 3.00 per barrel. 
" seven and upMraros, 1-75 *' 

delivered in New- York, free of cartage and ottier expense. 

At the factory, on the Hackensack river, where veesels draw- 
ing eight feet or water may go, at the rate of #1.83 a barrel, or 
35 cents per bushel. 

This manure is not only the eheapesC and beat in nee, bat also 
if less dangerous to use than some odiers. Two barrels or eight 
buahete wul manure an acre of corn. Instructions sent gratis, 
with pamphlet when required. Letters (post-paid) addressed to 
the Lodi Manufacturing Co., 61 Liberty-ei., New- York, enclosing 
the money^ will be immediately attended to, or it may be obtained 
by ^pplioation at the (^oe of the company. April 1— St C8] 

LANGDON'8 HORSE-HOE OR CULTIYATOR 

PLOW. 

THIS useful and highly valuable article may be had of E* 
Comstock ft Co., at the Albany Ag. Warehouse, S3 Dean-st. 
Two sizes-'Kine for $7, and the other for $6. 

POUDRETTE— NEW-YORK OOBIPANT. 

A SUPERIOR article of poodrette, prepared in the most care- 
ful mamier, by tlic New- York Company, (the first estab- 
lished to prepare the article, in this country,) may be had on ap- 
plication, either by letter or personally, at the office, 8S Chambeia* 
street, N. Y. 

(T^It is hardly necessary to say that poodrette, as a manure, 
where transportation constitutes a part of the cost, vrill be found 
the cheapest, as one bushel of it, when properly prepared, will pro- 
duce as much corn, or potatoes, or any oMer kind ofTsgstaiion, as 
ftesfoe or y^rtssfi bushels of furm-yard manuie. This has been 
repeatedly tested in various parts of the country. 

D;7* Orders enclosing the mouey— two dollars a barrel for sue 
barrels or under — and if 1. 75 per barrel for sevsn barrels and over. 
Letters should be addressed to D. K. MINOR, Agent, 

April 1.— 8t* S3 Chambers-st, New- York. 

EAGLE PLOWS. 

THE genuine Eagle Flow, made by Ruggles, Nourse & Hascm, 
is for sale at the Albany Agrieultnml Warehouse. All sizes 
adapted to different soiU and purposes. E. COMSTOCK A Co. 
April 1. 

FOR SALE. 

A FULL blooded Narraganaett, satire Horse. Tliis breed hat 
been in the family of the late Governor Jay, for the last 
centnry. They are noelfcers, and not paesrs. He is the only entirs 
horse of the breed which is left. He is verv fast ; will rack his 
mile within three minutes. Horses of this breed are highly es- 
teemed as saddle horses for gentlemen and ladles, and bring a high 
price. Apply to JAMES R. DEY, No. 61 Liberty-st, N. Yoik. 
April 1— 11. 

CENTER-DRAFT PLOWS. 

'T*HE subscribers keep for sale a full assortment of Prouty ft 

'> Mears' Center Draft Plows, of all sizes and prices. Farmers 

in want of these plows will have them forwarded promptly by 

sendiiw their orders to ua. £. COMSTOCK ft Co., 

April 1. Albany Ag. Warehouse, 83 Dean-st. 

ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
No. 23 Dtan-StrHt. 

'pHE subscribers ask the attention of farmers to theii assortment 
■L of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, FIELD and GAR- 
DEN SEEDS, embracing all the varieties needed for the farm or 
garden. Our articles haye all been selected with the greatest 
care and attention, and with especial reference to their adaptation 
to improved agriculture. For notice of articles see separate ad- 
verti.«(»ments m thin paner. Bin as we cannot enumerate the arti- 
cles, seeds, ftc. here, we shall be happy to show them to ail who 
may call at our warehouse. JS. COMSTOCK & Co. 

April 1. S3 Dean-st 
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FABHB FOR 8ALK. 

I OFFER for nle ektapy two good fariiiB, of IffO acres cacli, 
with dairy stock, &e. The one which I occupy is in BUis- 
bnrg , the other in Pamelia. Or I will exchange them for a good 
iknn of equal value, in a good and healthy location, from I to 6 
degrees farther soatn, a milder climaid being desirable. 

DANIEL ROUNDS. 

MeCORBaCK'8 RgAPIMt. 

Brocxpost, March 99, 1816. 

THE onderaigned respectfully offers his PATENT REAPER 
to the farmess of Now-York, and the Western States gene- 
rally: and while he believes that no labor««aving machine has 
ever been introduced into poblio favor more cautiously, and at 
tiie same time with more general satisfacttoo to porchasers than 
his Reaper, he has the satisfaction of being able to present it for 
the harvest of 1846, in a greatly improved state. He can now 
warrant the raking of the wheat from the machine to be accom- 
plished with ease and completeness, by a man comfortably SKdnf 
ym il, whose position may be seen from the cot in another part 
this paper. This improvement was thoroughly tested iu the 
laat harvest with ttte most signal su c cess, and as is believed, per- 
fects the " Reaper." An account of its operation on the estate of 
the late Gen. Mills, of Moont-Morris, by Samuel J. Mills, Esq., 
ii hereto subjoined. 

This machine unlike many of the Improvements of the present 
age, is not now offered to the poblio eitner as an untried experi- 
ment, or only having been partially tested, and therefore not to be 
relied upon. It has oeen extensivelv and most successfUly in use 
in Vif^nia, since the harvest of 1848, and during the last two 
years has been extensively introdocsd into most of the wheat 
growing States of the Union, completely silencing opposition. So 
wide has been its range of operations in the last harvest, that it 
would be impossible, la a publication of this deeoription, to give 
all, or even very many of the nameroos certificates that have been 
procured of its satisfactory performance. Hand Bills will be 
iasaed in the ooane of a few days, by Mesms. Backus, Filch A 
Co. of Brookpoit. Monroe Co., containing not only a descripdm 
of the Machine, out the most Aill and uaeouivoeal testimony of 
to nsefnlaem and value to the fanner, by numerous indivi- 
duals of the very first reqpectabiUty who have used it, and wit- 
neased its operations. Hie terms on which this Machine may be 
had, and the guaranty that will be given on its side, should induce 
•very Airmer whose lends and crops suit its operation to gw* «i a 
tried--mBf should it ^ve equal to the guaranty, it will do more 
than pay for itself in the cutting a single harvest. Any person 
can nmke the calculation for himself. As improved, one man to 
rake, and a boy to drive the horses, will attend the Machine, in- 
■te a d of two full hands as before, and from two to three acres 
more in a day may be cut by the improved than by the oU Ma- 
chine, by means « the greater ease with vdiich it ui done, which 
makes a great difference in a sini^e harvest of any extent—say 
•KortaO. 

The Reaper is warranted to cut from 15 to SO acres a dav~to 
aave an average of a boshel of vriieat to the acre that would be 
lost by ordinary cradling, to be durable, and not liable to get out 
of oroer, and the raking as stated above. Price SlOO, payable on 
delivery at Broc k port, Monroe Co., New-YoA, or time shall bo 
givan for aood paper, drawing interest. 

Tbe uaioersigned furdier propooes to send his reaper to any 
res p onsible fanner, (or ferm««,) who may desire to make a trial 
of h aloagside, and on the same terms of owv oOuff to be pur- 
chased or refused, as decided on making such trial. 

The undersigned. Patentee of the Madiine, has contracted with 
Messrs. Backus. Fitch A Co., of this plaee, experieuoed, well 
known, and established manufacturers, (or the miiking of a large 
number of Reapers for the ensuing harvest, to whom orders may 
be direded. Many orders have been already received from Aie 
west, as well as from die surrounding country ; therefore aay per- 
snos desirous of Machines would do well to make early andioa- 
tion, as it is not probable that all demands can be supplied. 

c. H. Mccormick. 

From the Mt. Morris, N. T. Spectator. 

Mr. Harding: Dear Sir— Having made a trial of Mr. Cyrus H. 

McCormick's Reaping Machine for cutting grain. I take pleasure 

in making a public statement of it agreeably to bis wishes. Mr. 

McCormick, the inventor, introduced his Machiue here from Vir- 

E'nia. He did not arrive with it imtil the season for cutting vriieat 
id nearlypassed— and consequently cut only about thirty acres 
for me. The ground was level, being on the Genesee Flat^ 
tliough the surface was somewhat uneven, as it was a piece turned 
over last fall, when pot into wheat, with a very heavy turf, and 
many of the sods still remaining on the lop of the ground. But 
they seemed to form no impediment to its snccessfu operation. 
The machine cut one piece of twenty-five acres in a little I 



than a day and a half, aver^ng about two acres per hour for the 
time it was in operation. The wheat cut, if well filled, would 
yield about thirty bushels to the acres. The grain was cut 
cleaner, and more even than could have been cut with the cradle 
or sickle. It is drawn by two horses with ease, and is attended by 
a man to rake, and a boy to ride and drive. Tlie raker rides on a 
soat attached to the Machine, and takes the wheat off* at the side 
in gavels, ready for binding. The Machine is simple in its con- 
struction. The knife has a sickle edge, and plays horizontally ; 
and is represented to em one hundred acres or more withom sharp- 
ening. The reel gathers the wheat for cuttinr, and lops it over nn 
the tal)lc for the ritker. 1 desiprn to use the Machine tlie next sea- 
non. I have no doubt it would work well on up lands, where 
tolerably free from stumpn and large stones. 



A numbar of persoas^ who were present and witnessed its ope* 
ration, uniformly, I believe, expressed much satisfaction. 

An incident occurred which may not be out of place to men* 
tion. Two eradlem. hearing that a machine was in the lot for cat' 
ting wheat, never having se«n one, and believing that they conM 
cut faster and bettor than any live Machines, started with cradle* 
in hand, with the datormination (to use their own words) of 
"skulking it." As they reached Uie fence, in sight of the Ma 
chine, aaJsaw the rapid pace with which it moved, they hid their 
cradles in the orook or the fenoa aad sloped off. 

YoBia, &c. SAMUEL J. MILLS. 

MmmH-Morris, August 15, 1846. 

Gtn. BruxUmU Ctrt{fieala, 

CHBaicoKX, Va.,Dec. 10, 1845. 
Dear Sir— I have now used your Reaper four seasons, and have 
no reason to withdraw any thing I have said in its favor heietO' 
fore. It has fully met my most sanguine expectations, and I can- 
not think that any farmer, having once tried it, would ever again 
willingly go into harvest withom one or more, as might be the 
size of his farm. I have never found any difficulty in keeping 
them in order : in fact, much less dian with the cradles. Although 
the two that I have work remarkablv well, as you think your lato 
improvements have so materially benefitted the Reaper, I must 
request yon to send me one for the next harvest 

am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 

CORBIN BRAXTON. 
To Mr. C. H. McCormick. 

Gsn. C7odw*s Ctrtifitmie, 

December 13, 1846. 

I have used one of BIr. McCormlck's Reapers, and am satisfiedf 
experimentally, of its value as a labor-saving machine ; and| 
furthermore, Uiat it saves something like a seeding of the land, 
over and above the process of cradlinr— I have, therefore, ordered 
another upon the improved plan, at Mr. McCormick's recommen« 
dation. JOHN H. COCKE. 

Cakltoh, Doc. 15, 1815. 

Having now used McCormick's Reaper in three harvests^ I 
willingly bear renewed testimony to its value. Under the belief 
that the late alterations in its construction, can scarcely fail of 
ffnhe»cj"g its utility and diminishing the labor of raking, I hava 
ennaed a new machine for the next harvest. 

ALEX. RIVES. Brother of the SaaMor. 
EuL Hnx, Dec. IS, 1845. 

Dear Sir— I cheerfnlly coBq>ly with your request to give von for 
publication, my opinion in regaird to your Reaper. I do this tha 
more readily, because I believe its introduction into general asa 
would be a great public benefit. _ 

In the commencement of the last harvest, I pot two Reapers In 
operation in Elk Island in a field of 180 acres, at the same time I 
started 14 cradles in a highland field, at this place, of the same 
quantity of land. The reapers on the Island and the cradles on the 
hill finished their work at the expiration of six days. There wm 
not an hour's difference. If the cradles had been on the Mand ^ 
instead of the highland, I do not think they could have performad 
more than iwo-tfirds of the work. On the low grounds, therefore, 
where the harvest is generally heavy, I consider the " Reaper " to 
be equal to 10 cradles. I found one cradle to be sufficient to open 
the way for the two Reapers. This, with the addition of the dri- 
vers, the rakers, and five pickers up, stationed around the field to 
each rosier, constituted a force of fiAeen hands— not estimating 
the shockers. The 14 cradles on the hill were followed by an 
equal number of pickers up— making 98 hands. If my esumate of 
the comparative labor of cutting with thescythe on the highlanc 
and low-groimds be correct, it would have required 40 hands to 
cut and pick up the crop on the Island in the same time timt tha 
work was done by 15 hands with the reapers. I have not esuma- 
ted the labor of the horses, which were changed three timesa day, 
as, in the time of harvest, they would otherwise be idle. The la- 
bor of the hands, except that of the raker, is easier than m tha 
harvest field where cradles are employed. And even the raker, 
when he becomes accustomed to the operation of the machine and 
learns to be deliberate— waiting till the apron is pretty well filled 
with wheat before he rakes it out, finds this work very praeuoa* 
ble. By changing jilaces occasionally with the driver, the labor 
of both is comparatively easy. 

The Reaper eattiag across the beds on low grounds, does iw 
better Work than can be done by cradles. I never mw a low 
ground field cut so clean as that on the Island. There is far less 
loss, loo, by scattering. The wheat being thrown in piles of 
three or four sheaves, there is a raving of one third of the number 
of pickem up. It has been customary to pay on this estate fflOO 
harvest hire. In the last harvest, I paid only •». Another item 
of expense, by no means mconsiderable, which is >aved bv the 
use ofthe reaper, is the feeding of a large number of hands. I 
have seen it stoted that the actual saving m wheat, was half a 
bushel to the acre, and I should think it a moderate estimate. 

The construction ofthe Reaper is simple. The kmves did not 
require sharpening, just bejfiuuing to be rather dull at the close of 
the harvest I think we saved more than the cost of the reapers, 
which are uninjured, except that the knives will require sharpen* 
ing. We have besides two new knives to begin the next har- 
vest, eachreapcr having an extra knife. o..,^, «„ 
I have confined my remarks to the opernlion of the Reaper on 
low-frroundjt ; but from an experiment of a day's cutting they per- 
form equally well on high land where the wheat is good, and the 
land free from stumps and stones. 

I am wi well rotinfied of the utility of your reaper that I shall 
want aiiulher Oil lUe otlicr s. lie ot" the river beioro tlie ii«xl liar- 
vest. I iini. dear ^ir. very Te^P^c^f^l/' y"""- ''i,c- 

To Mr. C. H. McCormick. P. H ARRISON 
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PATENT PREHIUH TAII-HILLS. 

IT. GRANT ft C 
• M 



..j».Yoiii,ilB6, , , , 

HuT'>J>). Tl» (utecriben ban na heuuiion 
tbflie iBJ&bnu|H«>jiyifaiiif of '^' ■''"-' '"'- ^^ 
Thej an Uh anly mill Ihu hw 



E. CoRUtOCl 



rcdunm ■! tbe Ngw-York Sliw Fair 
pricca, 11 the folJowinjr iiiBeu: — 
«., New- York; 



H. Wsnen'i, TroTi *lA 
Viiai J[ Wimn'., MechMaiamlle, Buuon Co., N. Y. 
Al[ oidcn Ihuikfully nccived and psnctiully aticulsd to. All 
foodi delivered u Troy, N. v.. frea of eliu-ce, 

I. T, ORANT, ACo., Jimclion P.O., Run. Co., N. Y. 



PBOVTT li HIU.ItS, BOSTON 

CBLSBRATED. hiibJT appniTiid, und odhii. «I CENTER 
DEAPT PBE«I&« PL5ws-^for m\z uihoi, m^^^, 
JOHN MAYHER k Co.'* 

AmoollBrEl WiiolioaM, IH Front-K., nev Fidlon, New. York 
^oiiiliKnbeiihiiBJiinrereiyed»l»r((iu«mrneniof Promy 
PlJlws ".".''J'""^ "^ higlilr improved CENTER DRAFT 

■lie eilr'^ew-Y^k,' wo i^i«Te°poWic lo'^Vr'.lrf e" 
for Ihenuelvee, u ihe above plow. c«inoi bt ataiained al anj 
Bauliliihinenl in the city. Dealera and olhert in the counur 
Au^ied oti Lbe inoti reaaonabLe tenna. 
We alaowiih to inronn merehajiu and ramen thai we )ih 



fTELD-eEEOS AT THS ALBANY AOUCDLTIT- 

RAL WaRSHOUSE. 
OQABUSBELB BLACK SEA WHEAT, bolk nl and vliita 

IDO bnafaeli Italian wheat. 
WO " Uainiwfai Peai. 
Ti " Black^nd Paaa. 
100 " Caiuda Paaa, 
U " Emir or Skjnleai Barley. 
UO " Focir rowed Barley. 

■0 Two rowad BaiItT, (aa ■imiiMiialj laa 

OHfla.) 

CORN. 
" t^rge Dnnoi," 19 mwad ; 

" Imptoved Dutioo," 11 itiwod, laiMd bj 8, W. Jawao, Vt{ 
I/tnr a rowed yellow ; 
Madawaaca or early Canad* 
WbJIe FlisI, (loni ean ,) 
Small Wtiits FUu. 

CARROT. 
IDO Iba. I^rga irUle ; 
100 " Long Oranga. 



Sn Iba. Rtna-baga or 8w 

IDO " Lain Engliab NorfUkj 

lOD ■' WUle lat, or winur. 



Caation lo Bi the Woreeilai Plougba. h\ eenia per poond. 
ricnttimJ Im^tmtnU ever offered in thii ciiy, mot of whieh are 
Daw and highly improved pallema, wirranied id be raade of the 
ben matetiala, and of very anperior Iniih, among which are Iha 
IMlawinc; 
niu' Com and Cob CTHbel, Sinelkir'a Blalt and 8mw Cot- 

ainclau'i " " sWy' 

r'iReaiiingMaehina, "■ — 



Bbwt'i Reaping I 
Bart ftilli, 1 liiea, 
CoAa " 

Cos Bballan efall kin 
HoiaoPowera " ' 
^raahlng Maehinei ' 
Snbaoil Plowi, of (he 
Jinved kind*. 



Mill*, 
Clinii)^* [ 

Trocka, Wheel barrowa, 
Mule Waggon*, Ac. Ao., 

I^ngilon'* nucb apfffOTod Cultivator Plow* or Horae Hoe All 
Undaof idowcaBiingicondanily onhaiid. All the above anitJei 
>ra offered for tale on the moat leaaoneble term*. Culingi of all 
kind* made to onler. JOHN MAVHBR Aljo., 

„ „ _ , , lMFronnt.,N.V. 

n. B. Brman tf ImjKmttan, Anypenon offerlnrplowi for 
ttle, and repretenlini tbem tobeofaiirmannftcnirlnginiliouiilie 
Ml name " J. MAYHER ft Co.," ou ibe monMboa^ and beun 
0flheplov™,.regnillT0fa/ilMr,p™,Man.M. a> no pemm in 
the my and eoumy ofNe w-York baa iho genaina artielo IW nle 
but OB.«lvu, April 1-lf M J. M. 4 Co. 



liern HodTop, 
FlemMedinm Oar 



AOBICCLTDRAL WABEHOOBE, 
Ot Etn inuiMM, Jr., » LiiU-tlrtit, BMimor*. 

THE pnpritior of Ihia aiubliihmeBt i* tba (ola agaii in Hat 
more and Tieuiny, A>i the lale rf the IbUowiiv turn and *hIb 



Piouiy and Mean' Cenlre DraTt Plow. 
" Hovey'i Premitm Straw Conei, 
I. T. Oranl ft Co.'i Premiom Fin-Hill. 
Douglaii' Preminm Punpa, which are ao 
:nl IVeecinE in the coldetl of weather. 
Rogar*^ Mill, Ibrcniting and grinding eoi 



EZEU WHITMAN. 



BURRALL'8 CORN SH£LLER. 

'pHEmbacribcim arc nowfullynpiiliedwilh Ihia valuable Bbal- 
A let BO la 10 be in ceadine** hirtaAer lo fill order* for any 
namber, wiihoai delay. A rUnher trial danng Ihe but mnolh baa 
fully eiiabliabed the nipenority of thi* over all oIliK Bheliera At 
baud power. For deicripiion, engiaviiig, Ac., aee (JnltiTaiDv for 
Fabniary, pus m. Retail pries (10. with a libaiil diaeooat u 
wbolaaals. E. COMSTOCK A Co. 

Albany Afil. V 



THE anbscriher olen 
aidea, •ilnale in S« 
road from If — ' — ' ■" "' 



on one aide by the 
mieatiou with New 



carriags honae, ihed*, Ac. Great pain* have been uken in le- 
lecliiu and cultivating choice frsit, and there ij now on the Pana, 
in nillboaring, a great ibuiidanee of Ihe beii varietin of amiea, 
-rberviea, peaehea, Ac. A pari of the land 1* of auperior qajilily, 
md onalmojt every lot ia living water, 

Imanofactinng village, aeveo nilta dldUL 
ct for wood and every kind of produce, raiaea 






Tariffvil., 
affonla a ready maTket for wood and ever] 

gentleman of leiture, A 1a^ portion of the nirchaae money, if 
-_._.._._. ' --^rj of inquiry addrwed to me, win 
iide of LUTHER 



TUCKlill,°AihaSy' w o"' R. BH^B^TLEFP,^ 

Sonl hwick, M ar ch 1, 
FjiHE ■TEI^ORaPH plow.' 



ROOl 



iprinrield 
ER S. H 



April 1. 



H Albany Ag. V 



beandf al plow lii 
award. A safA 

E. COHSTOCK ft Ob. 
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TREATI8E ON MILCH COWS. 

PITBLISHED on the firat day of April, 1846, a Treatiae on Milch 
Cows, whereby the quality and quantity of milk which any 
WW will give may be accurately determined by observing Natu- 
ral Marks or External Indications alone ; Uie length of time she 
will continue to give Milk, Ac, &c. By M. Fsajicis Gtrxscon, of 
Libome, France. Translated for the Farmers* Library, from the 
French, bv N. P. Teibt, Esq., late U. S. Consul at Havana, 
with Introaoctory Remarks and Obsorrations on Ihe 

COW AND THE DAIRY, 

^ Jom 8. SKiKifn, Editor of the Fanners* Library, illustrated 
with nnmeroos engravings. 

It^ Price for single copies, neatly done up in paper eoveni, 37^ 
oai iU . Full bound m dodb and lettered, 03^ cents. The usual dis- 
OQont lo Booksellers, Acents. Country Merchants, and Peddlers. 

Farmers throughout the united States may receive the work 
ttrottgfa the mails. The postage on eaeh eopy will be about 7 
««Dta. Bv remitting f 9, free of postage, we will send ttvm 
mfitt of the work done up in paper covers. 

Cou ntry merchants visitinf any of the cmes can procure the 
irorkfrom Bookselleis for those' who may wish to obtain it. 
Please send on your orders. Address 

QREELEY k McELRATH, Publishers, 

April 1 —31 Tribune BuUdings, New- York. 

ROCHESTER SEED STORE AND WAREHOUSE 

FOR FARMING TOOLS, 
Ntmrljf ojpp09it€ the Market, FronUtt., RocheHer, N. Y., 

BY JAMES P. FOGO. 

THE co-partneiship heretofore ezistinr under the firm of B. F. 
Smith & Co., was dissolved on the nrst day of January, 1846. 
Hie snbeoiber having purchased the interest of Mr. Smith, will 
continue the business as heretofore^ on his own aocount. 

The subscriber is well aware of the important relation which 
the seedsman holds to the whole farming community, and that 
opon his honor and veracity the crop and profit of a season in some 
flMasure depend* The greatest care has been used in selecting 
the seeds offered at this establishment for the ensuing year, and 
thev can be relied upon as pure and ^nuine, carefiHly selected 
niM raised from the very best varieties, and properly cured. 
Many kinds vrere mised mi the immediate vicinitv of this city, by 
Mr. C. F. Crosman. and under the inspection oi Uie proinrietor ; 
others were raised bv experienced growers; while those varieties 
of foreign growth, which experience has shown are the best, such 
as Cabbage, Cauliflowers, Brocoli' all the varieties of Garden and 
Field Tumep, Scarlet Short-Top Reddish, Scarlet and White Tur- 
nep Raddish, DiK'arf and Early Peas, with twenty choice varie- 
ties of FLOWER SEEDS, have been imported by the subscri- 
ber from the long eslscblished house of R. WRENCH ft SONS, 
of London. 

FIELD SEEDS. 

Red and White Clover, Timothy, Barley, Seed-Com, Italian 
and Siberian Spring Wheat, Early June Potatoes, Marrowfat and 



other Field Peas, Rye-Grass, Orchard-Grass, Lucerne, Ac, Ac. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN SEEDS. 
A choice and select vaiiety of Peas, Beans, Cabbage, Cauli- 
flower, Celery, Beets, Cucnnibers, Melons, Raddish, Squash, 
Herb-seeds, h.c. 

FLDWSR SEEDS. 
The collection of Annual aod PereimiM Flower Seeds, contains 
many new and choice varieties. 

AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 
At the Ware-Room, a4)oiniiig the Seed Store, may be found 
an extensive and complete aasortmrnt of Agricultural and Horti- 
enltural Implements, embracing almost every tool used in the cul- 
tivalicm ot the Farm and GankA. 

SUPERIOR PLOWS. 

The celebrated Massachusetts Plows, of three sizes. Several him- 
dred of these Plows, have been wo^ in Rochester, and vicinity, and 
have given entire satisfaction. Also, Delano's Diamond plow, Sub- 
aoil and Side-hill Plows— The Gang-Plows— Two Horse Cultiva- 
tors, for working summer-fallows, and getting in ^eat. Com 
Coltivalors, Rooi-Cutters, Corn-Planters, Drill-Barrows, Hoes. 
Shovels, Scythes and Snaths, Garden-Rakes, Com-Shdiers, Strawl 
Cutters, &c., &c. JAMES P. FOGG, 

of the late firm, and successor to B. F. Smith ft Co. 

Agtntt/ortkestthofRcdutter Suds^tlupoumdy ^e. 

Buffalo, W. ft G. Bryant— Batavia, L. Seaver— Lockport, L. H. 
Marks ft Co.— Albion, Nicholson ft Paine— Brockport, A. B. 
Bennett— LeRoy, Tompkins ft Morgan— Seottsville, Garbntt ft 
Co.— Mount Morris, R. Sleepei^Dansville, H. B. Williams ft 
Son— Geneaeo, L. Turner— Canandaicua, L. C. Cheney ft Co.— 
Palmyra, Hoyt ft May— Oswego, C. ft E. Canfleid— Geneva, 
Hemiup ft Cone— Waterloo, T. McClintock— Auburn, Wm. 
Hughes— Syracuse, Foster ft Nott— Utica. J. E. Warner ft Co., 
— Homer, wra. Sherman ft Son— Amsteraam, J. W. Smrtevant— 
Schenectady, D. L. Powell— Troy, J. Daggett ft Co.— BallMon, 
E. W. Lee— Lansiugburg, R. Harrison— Pitufield, Mass., Isaac 
C. Cole— Springfield, Benj. R. Blight— Westfield, Jessup ft Co.— 
Hudson, W. ft G. Storrs. 

Rochester, April 1, 1846— St. 

PLOWS. 

T70R H«tof Plow* frtr sale at the ALBANY AG. WARE- 
. HOr,«K, 03 nenn-«t.. sec Cultivator (or I'eb . IMO, pnjre T2. 
Agriculiural Implements of all kinds, for sole st the same place. 
March 1, 1840. E. COM8TOCK ft Co. 



DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber (not having sufficient nse for him,) offers for 
sale hii imported, thorough bred Durham Bull, *' Prince Al- 
bert,'* 

He is five yean old— a roaui of medhim eize —quiet in temper, 
and easily managed. For a portrait and description of this bull, see 
the August number of the Cultivator, and for his pedigree see tba 
British Herd Book, vol. nr.) page 389. His sire was the celebrated 
bull, *' Sir Thomas Fairfax." 

If not previous! V sold, he will be will be offered for sale at the 
next show of tha New- York State Agricultural Society. 

Letters on the snbiiect mav be addressed to the subrariber al 
Red Hook, Dutcness county, N. Y., where the bull can be seen. 

Jan. 1, 1846.— tf ROBERT DONALDSON. 



100 DOZEN CAST STEEL HOES. 

THE subscribers have on hand an elegant assortment of Cait 
Steel Hoes, highly polished, and finidied in the best manner. 
Among them fiO dozen made by Henry Tower, of Milbury, Mass., 
of four or five different numbers and prices. Also several other 
kinds of neck and eye hoes. Merchants and others dealing in 
hoes are invited to examine them. E. COMSTOCK ft Co. 

Albany Ag. Warehouse, March 1, 1846. 



DUTCHESS AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 

THE summer session of this institution commences the first 
week in April, under direction of the subscriber, at the WU- 
kinaon Prtmium Farm^ in the Western Valley of Union Vale, IS 
miles east of Poughkeepsie. 

The course of studies in this institution is such as to give every 
facility for acquiring a most thorough knowledge of scientific and 
practical agriculture, with the use of the best modem improved im- 
plementB. Instruction in physics, with lectures on those natural 
sciences requisite to constimte a perfect agncultural education, 
will be wider tlie care of teachers amply qualified, and of triea 
experience. A select farm«r^s Lihrarjf with numerous agricultu- 
ral papers and periodicals is also |wovided for the general benefit. 
The labor performed by the students is under the immediate super* 
vision of the principal who superintends all farm operetions. 

A course ot lectures will be delivered on each of the Doraestie 
Animals, commencing with the Horse, diuing which a perfect 
skeleton will be at hand. 

The farm contains 230 «cres of land, embracing a great variety 
of soil. The location is pleasant ana healthful. The buildings 
are extensive and commodious, for such an institution ; the housa 
106 by 30 feet. 

A convoyance runs regularly to and from Poughkeepsie, on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, for the mail and passengers, and the 
general convenience of the institution. 

Students attend church at such places as their parenti or guar- 
dians may direct. 

Students received during the whole season of farm work, the 
year reckoning in each case from the day of arrival. No student 
received for less than one year. Fee for the year 05100, which in- 
cludes tuition, board, with beds and bedding, washing, and ordi- 
nary mending; fuel and lights. 

liiis Institution is under the patronage of the American Agri- 
cultural Association, the Fanners* Clun of the American Instituta, 
and the Agricultural Society of Dutchess. 

For furthei particulars address the Principal and IMrector of 
Farm operations, Poughkeepsie Post Office, Dutchess County, 
New-York. JOHN WILKINSON. 



Board of American Institute ; 

Board of the American Agricultural Association; 

Rev. L. M. Vincent, New- York ; 

Jolm L. Mason, Esq., '' " 

Prof. Cyms Mason, " " 

John Van Wyck, New Hamburg, Dalchess County ; 



k( 



Rev. Abraham Polbemus, IIo|)eweIl, 

Charles Bartlett, A. M., Principal Collegiate School Pough* 

keepsie ; 
Rev. H. O. Ludlow, Poughkeepsie ; 
Oen. Thos. L. Davies, President of the Bank of Po*keepaie; 
WuK A. Davies, Esq., Pres. of Farmers' and ManuPs ^mk; 
Henry 8. Richards, Esq .Poughkeepsie ; 
Rev. S. Mandeville, La urange. 
April 1— SL 






THE MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
MANUFACTURING Co., BALTIMORE. 

ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. ft Co., Proprietors. 

AT this manufactory is already on hand and for sale— the 
Maryland Self Skarjptmng FUno$y warranted the most perfect 
in the United States. 

Com and Cob CrtuherMf Com Millt, 
Endleu Chain and Leaver Horn Powere, 
Threshing Machines f CornShellere, 
for hand and horse power. 

Cylindrical and Common Straw Cutters. 
Also every variety of Cultivating and Sod Pio-ws, Cultivatoca, 
Harrows and Farming Tools generally. In store 

Field and Garden Seeds, 
warranted fresh and first quality. 

(HT* Implement and Seed Catalogues furnished on demand, with 
pric«:« ana dr^rription of mschin^w. seeds, trees, ftc, 

S. ft Co. 
March 1, ISIG— Murc'i utid Moy. 
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07 ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in the CuIiiTator, at f 1,00 
per 100 words for eaeh insertion. 

ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

THE stock of seeds and implements is now very fUl, and or« 
ders can be filled at short notice. We have a fine assortment 
of " Worcester," " Centre Draf\," and Diamond plows, of all 
sizes, both with and without trimmings. Also Cultivators, Seed 
Planters, Ac, Ac, together with a general assortment of all the 
tools used by farmers. Large additions have recently been made 
to our stock of implements^ and still larger additions are daily ex- 
pected. We hardly think it necemary to enumerate the articles, 
as we can furnish nearly every article wanted on the farm. 

We have also a verjr good and extensive assortment of Field 
and Garden Seeds, which will be sold in any quantity desired. 
Also Carrot, Turnep, and Beet seeds, for field culture. 

Grass Seeds, such as White and Red Clover, Lucerne, or French 
Clover, Orchard Grass, Italian and Peruvian Rye Grass, Northern 
and Smithem Red Top, Ac, &c. A little Black Sea and Italian 
SiNring Wheat for seed, still on hand. 

E. COMSTOCK ft Co., 83 Dean*^ 

May 1. 1846. _^_ 

FOR SALE AT D. O. PROUTY'S AORICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENT WAREHOUSE. 

194i MarktUdrutj Philadelphia. 

EVERY variety of Agricoltural and Hortienltural Implements 
in general use, of the most approved patterns and superior 
workmanship, at extremely low prices A full supoly of nwixj 
ft Mears' Centre DraA, Self-Sharpeninj^, Right ana Left Hana, 
Sub-Soil and Side Hill, Wheel and Swing Flows, with points and 
shares so strong and thoroughly purified and hardened, that one 
hundred acres of land have often been plowed with a single set, at 
an expense of 50 to 08 cents. These plows are constracted of the 
best materials, and the highest finish, and for ease of draught and 
management, the facility with which their points and shares are 
turned and sharpened their eradication of weeds and thorough 
cultivation of the soil, they stand unrivalled in the market. They 
are warranted to work in any soil, and to give perfect satisfaction 
aAer fair trial, or they may be returned, wnen the purchase money 
will be refunded. 

Agricultural, Hcrtieultural, and FUnoer Seeds in grreat variety, 
raised expressly for this establishment by careful aixl experienceo 
seed growers, and warranted. 

May 1— at. 
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JUST PUBLiSHBD— Pmcs OG QKMTf. 

THE FRUIT CULTURIST, eootaioiiig Directions for _ 

Young Trees in the Nursery, and for the Man^ement of tbe 
Orchard and Garden. By J. J. THoaua. ainstrated with ann*i> 
rous engraving*. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, at the office of " Tax Cui.tivap 
TOB," Albany, and by M. H. NEWBfAN, 

Bookseller, 190 Broadway, New-Y'ork. 

JIbNcM of the FruU Cnlturiit. 

" lliis is a verv valuable work. It eontains full direntions for 
the cnltivauon of all the vajieties ot fruit grown in this eouatiy, 
and will be an invaluable aid to the orehaidiet and faadc«er."«» 
Reek. Dem. 

" This is a new and valuable work just issaed from the Nev* 
York preas, by oar fellow-citisen, Johh J. TooiiAa, of MTedoa. 
It is a ooDvemeni nanoal for the orchanliat and fmix gaidener, 
being adapted to the climate of the northern states, and HMmld bm 
in the hands of every man interacted in diese suhjects.""- Wagme 
SenHnd. 

** We bail with real pleaanre fhe appeoianee of diis little work. 
It is a book " for the million," and just what is wanted by the 
multitude of persons who have a desire to cultivate fine fraila, and 
feel the need of knowledge on the sidjieet, bat cannot well aJSovd 
to pnrohase Downing's admirable book."--04fo Cuk. 

" We hare glanced hastily over it, and find it esaetly whet w 
expected— « plaiji, pnotical litUe book, well caleaktfad to efliBet 
the designs of the author, as stated in the preAuse, viz: " To far- 
nish useful directions to dioae who mar be little acquainted with the 
management of fhnt trees, prooMle toe enltare or the best vane- 
ties, and improve their treatment so as to secure excellence and 
productiveness in a more eminent degree than is nsnally attained." 

• • • This is decidedly iA« book for the ** ten honftred thou, 
sand " fniit growers in the northern stales. Everv oMn and wi»- 
man who cultivates to the number of ms tree should have it, and 
have it immediately. It will save an immense deal of troable 
in asking questions of peraoos who are perhaps too bosy, or ill 

Jiualified, to answer them. To ttie nmltitodes of persona of oB pao- 
easions, and of no profession, who are here and there embarking 
in the nurserv business, withoot fte least knowledge of the mat- 
ter, it is invaluable. We hope it will be placed in every ochooi 
district library in the state. It is well a dapted to proauNe tosle 
and knowledge among the young."— <?«n«s«t Farmer. 

*' From a hasty perusal we believe it eminently calciflated to 
benefit the horticulturist. "-~JV. B. Farmer. 

PLATT»S PATENT (LATEST) IMPROVED PORTA- 
BLE BURR-STONE MILLS. 

THE undersigned would refer readers to his advertisement in 
the April nomber of the Cultivator, in regard to these mills— 
and he would here add that it is his intention to inform the public 
practically (as soon as suitable arrangements can be establidied in 
this city,) of what has been proved to his own and others' satisfac- 
tion, that these mills now stand vnrivaUed for excellence. If cer- 
tificates from distinguished parties are valued, they can be given ; 
here is one. 

"This 
Portable 
and coarse 

ever known, havinar ground with it from four to five bushels of 
fine com meal per oour, in the beet m£mHer with power not ex- 
ceeding two horse. MARTIN CONE. 

New- York. March, 1846— 4t. 

For sale by J. PLANT, 5 Boiling Slip, New. York. 

May 1— It 

' * 

UNITED STATES AORICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
191 Front'itrut (t^ itmire^ New- York. 

rpHE subscribers having in connection with their manufactory 
^ c^ned a warehouse as above^ respectAilly solicit the atten- 
tion of farmers and dealers in agnculturai implements, who will 
find it to their interest to call and examine before pnrchaalng, 
our extensive assortment of PI/)WS, of the most approved pat- 
terns, made up in ihe best manner, and of superior matenala^ 
with castings for the various plows in use. Also 
Straw Cutters, Road Scrapers, 

Fan Mills, Ox Yokes and Bows, 

Cora Shellera, Forks, Rokea, 

Cora and CobCraohen, Hoes, 
Cora Mills, Scythes, Snothea, 

Horse PoweiB, Shovels, Spades, 

Threflheia, Churns, Wheelborrowa, 

Harrows, Whiffletrces, 

Ctiltivators, Neck Yokea, 

Ox and Trace ehains, Ac, Ac, fte. 
With an assortment of Trucks, Surar-mills, MiU Gearing, Seg- 
ments, Ac, all of which are offered for sole at the lowest priceOy 
and warranted to be as represented. 

TRIMBLE ft WATERMAN. 
U. S. Af . Warehouse, 190 Front-at, (up stairs,) N. T 
Manufactory 5M and 504 Water-«t. 
May 1— 2t. 

MORGAN HORSE BLACE-HAWK. 

THIS superior horse will stand for mares at the stable of Da- 
vid Hill, in Bridport, Vt. For particulars in regard to 
Black-Hawk, see last vol. of the Cultivator, pages 184, 196, 353. 
May 1, 1846. 
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MANAGEMENT OF FORESTS IN 
Oiut 



Mm. TccEEB — I faaTC Jtut returneii rrom a long walk 
with the Univenity Professor of Foreit Science. Our 
coune lay throng-b an inlereftmg: geclion of (lie ten 
thoumnl iDorgens uniler hia direction, anil enableil me 
to ffalh*r from what I saw and from hii conTerBation, 
many (icli in Ihe range of forest culture in GBrmany, 
Ihal I am confldenf your readen will not be unwillinp 
to share with me. 

I^e present ayriem of (breit regulation, in its detail, 
WBi instituted in 1S18. Predoua (o that period (he 
WDOillands were planted, trained and cut fortimbcr, with- 
ODt partfcolar icientifle direction. Naturally enongb, 
(here trere many insTancei o( exception <o the best 
m'>ilea, in the growth, preservation, and removal of 
wood. The goverr.ment saw clearly that in a century 
or two, at the farthest, Hesaia would he robbed of its 
fbrest. and in great wisdom took the entire control of 
the w<N>illsnds into its own hands. Now each town 
anil Tillage has its specific amount of wood proviileil 
ciwh yenr, and at the lowest price consistent with the 
ejtpendilures necessary to the well-being of the foreal- 
lanils- The Mayor and Burgomasters receive so many 
irds from the forest director — each town and village 
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New -York, having previouBl. 
studied three years with a practising phj-sician, ii 
upon examination, admitted to the privileges and emolu- 
ments oF a medical man. Here, he must not onljr 
have heard the eouraei of lectures, but he must have 
studied cheinistry in the laboratory, conihicting a sys- 
tematic course of analytical chemistry. He must have 
studied pharmaey with an apothecary, making bis pre- 
parations; he must have presented his collections in 
botany, (and these, vrith an acquaintance o( mine, who 
hopes to win the degree of T)r. at the close of the cur- 
rent year, comprise about 5000 species;) In anatomy 
he must have umkI the scalpel — and all this is super- 
added to the cnnrsfe of the Qymnaiium.' 

The student of Forest Science must, after a courne 
of thorough natural history — including botany, zoology, 
mineralogy, and geology — add a thorough and some- 
what extended course of matliematics and physics. 
Uf chemistry less is requisite than for the medical stu- 
dent. The examinaiion is so thorough that there is 
no hope of passing without an intimate acquaintance 

iverjl departments of science particularly be. 
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At the eommencement of this 
thought the act 0)>presaive, but non 
of the old arrangement would b 
misfortune. 

The whole is managed with an economy that would, 
to most Americans, to whom wood has as yet compara- 
tively little value, seem quite uncalled for. But it is 
not w. The (aTiiig of the German peasantry has quite 
as important a relation to their happiness as Iheir ac- 
euraulation. 

The planting of seeds, propagation, transplanting, 
trimming and constant attendance upon the trees till 
flt for cutting, and the convervton of stems, branches, 
and roots into flrewnod, is every part Of it, under the 
most intelligent direction; and some of j'our reailers 
will be Bor|iriscd, as I was, to learn that the course of 
tf udf wh ich foung men must pursue to Bt them for the 



principle of the calculus, ii 
accumulated data concerning the nutritive inorganic 
matters of the soil, and (he rapidity of growth of dif- 
ferent woods, &c.; how much wood can be profitably 
cut each year) and how soon tracts will be cut away; 
how long forests may advantageously be permitted to 
stand in particular places, Ilc. 

Physics come in to aid in the drainage, road and 
heilge- making, surveying, &.C. Botany and enlomolo- 
gy are too obviously all essential, and scarcely less SO 
are geology and mineralogy. 

In passing through the luperb gardens we saw quanti- 
ties of fine beets, mangel-wurzel, cabbage, carrots, &c. 
The kitchen gardens certainly promise rich (leats for the 



) in the I 



g fall and w 



The chief labor in them, as in most other kinds of 
rvicc. Is performed by females. The freedom from 
eeds and the thrifty condition of alt the vegetables, 
particularly attracted my attention- 
Farther on we passed Belds of rye, cut and shocked 
fortnight or more since, and wheal just being cut. 
The latter is light, not more than twelve bushels to the 
he straw is yet tough, and the 
short, abruptly curved sickle, 
which is used, not as wi(h us, aided by (he left hand, 
as a hU(che( would he. The gavels with the mass 
of little parasitical vines about the straw, are after- 
'c straw bands at a lavish expen< 
ixlous Canada thistles, which are 
every where about Giessen, are separated from the 
gavels previous to binding. The rainy weather of Ihi 
last fortnight or more, has proved the advantage of tba 
careful shocking over ail the grain fields. In drawing 
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the wheat to the barns, a sheet of Imen is tacked to the 
sides and bottom of the waggon rack. This, with the 
cutting before complete ripeness prevents qnite all loss. 

Already the rye fields are plowed and dragged for the 
fidl crop. Flint, red-chaff, bearded, and another yarie- 
tj, of very large berry, I have noticed among the sorts 
of wheat. Potatoes are looking finely. They are 
generally in drills, not more than a foot and a half 
apart. New potatoes are in market. 

We came first among the forests upon a section of 
eight years old larches. They were not more than 
three and a half feet high. Where any had died others 
of three years growth had taken their places. In a 
little marsh of only a rod square, the Prof, showed me, 
how, after years of failures to make larches grow, he 
had succeeded by inverting a spade-full of earth and 
sward upon the level sur&ce, thus making a little hil- 
lock, and there planting the young larch. Throwghout 
a distance of some miles, where formerly the road was 
about four rods wide, there are now on each side, regu- 
lar rows of larches, firs, and pines, occupying nearly 
the half of the former width. The macadam road ren- 
ders the original width unnecessary, and properly now 
it is appropriated to an increase of forest supplies. 

The whole tract of the forest land belonging to the 
Giessen circuit, is cut into blocks about a quarter of a 
mile square, by roads of from twelve to twenty feet 
wide. These serve in the removal of wood, and divide 
the different growths and sorts from each other. This 
remark in general is true, though the kind of timber is 
varied in hills and in moist lands, irrespective of any 
thing else than the soil and situation. Every spot 
where plants could, and apparently should grow, there 
they were seen. Sometimes in quincunx order and 
sometimes from broadcast sowing. The latter method 
is now esteemed the better one, the plants being per- 
mitted to grow altogether fifteen or twenty years. At the 
end of this time the straightest and best remain, while 
the indifferent are removed, always carefiil however to 
keep the ground thoroughly shaded. 

The nursery of forest trees was especially grateful to 
my eye. Here the varieties were grown less for trans- 
plantation to sites in forest lands, than as ornamental 
and shade trees. Many trees of other countries are 
here. An oak from Austria — another from America — 
as well as maples and pines from various lands. Aoove 
all the native and foreign trees in grace and beauty 
stood our New England elm. I could easily have fon- 
cied myself in a nursery by Pitufield or New-Haven. 
It sells here as an ornamental tree at a good price. 
Varieties of ash, locust, maple, beech, thorn hedges, 
cherry, apple, and pears, were separated from each 
other in beds, and the whole kept frneed from weeds by 
the labor of the peasant girls. 

Upon the southern exposure of a grove of beeches, 
-we saw the eflfect of direct sunlight upon trees that in 
earlier life had been protected by shade. A strip of 
bark several inches wide had sprung (torn the wood, and 
through a number of square yards about the roots, the 
grass by refieoted sunlight had been most manifestly 
injured. 

A singular trait of character in the deer which are 
encouraged to roam about here in considerable num- 
bers, was pointed out to me. When the season ar- 
rives in which the bucks begin to rub their horns, they 
seek young, slender trees, and rub and twist them about 
till much of the bark is removed. What is particularly 
singular, is that they fall upon the saplings of foreign 
trees, as if conscious the tree would be destroyed, they 
would spare the native growth. 

The muck that accumulates in the little ravines 
is gathered, much of it, and sold.* My attention was 
directed to a pile recently purchased by Professor 
Liebig. It is to be incorporated with the soil of a 
little farm called the Liebig Heights, commanding a fine 
view of Giessen and its surrounding points. Near this 
little farm the forest director is now laying out a net- 
work of walks through a grove of several hundred acres 
of pines. The expenditures are made by the city— a 

• Same of it is employed to enrich the earth about the roots of 
trees wlien Sramplantad. 



tribute of respect to the genius whose fiune has made 
this little town known through the world. There can 
be no olg'ection to my mentioning here, that the govern- 
ment of Hessia pay all the expenses of postage, and all 
the cost of transport of matters connected with chemis- 
try that would otherwise fidl upon ProL liiebig. 

To return. When the trees are from -twelve to 
twenty years old, the trimming commences and ^n ploys 
hundreds of the peasantry when other labor is less press- 
ing. The branches and twigs are cut and made into 
bundles for fifty-four kreutzers per hundred — about 
eighteen cents a hundred. They are chiefly consumed, 
I think, by the bakers. The trunks and larger branches 
are saved instead of being chopped, and, as already in- 
timated, the stumps and roots are thoroughly dug up^ 
dried, and sold. So economically managed are the ex- 
penditures of the laboratory, in order that the eums paid 
by students may be the least possible, that one of the 
apartments is warmed by &e btiming of little pine 
roots. 

I have given you but a hasty outline of what I saw 
and learned, and yet imperfect as it is, it may give 
some idea of an art which we may one day be obliged 
to prosecute in the new world. The necessity of such 
rigid economy in the consumption of our forests has not 
been felt by us. When it shall be, it wlU be fortimate 
that so safe and complete a guide has been furnished us 
in the experience of the Germans. 

Respectfully yours, £. N. Hobsfobo. 

MANUBSS. 



L. T0CKXB, Esq.— It is a principle now imiTeraally 
conceded, we believe, by all good farmers, that con- 
tinual croppings, however favorable circumstances may 
be, must continually impoverish the soil, and that 
in the end, blank sterility will take the place of abun- 
dant fertility unless returns are made to it, in some de- 
gree commensurate to the amount of production taken 
from it. This principle is in perfect accordance to the 
imiversal laws of nature. Stop the flow of the streams 
which supply the fountains and let the outlet continue 
its draughts, and the fountain will soon become dry. 
Let an animal accustomed to labor, continue to per- 
form his task, and although you may give him food suf- 
ficient for his subsistence in a state of inactivity, yet, 
if he continues to labor, and an additional quantity of 
food is not placed at his disposal, you will find hit 
strength wasting, and his beauty and symmetry of form 
shrinking into contracted dimensions. 80 with the 
earth; let it labor and bring forth ever so abundantly 
of herb for use of man, and grass for his herds and 
flocks, and if this produce, the results of labor, be taken 
from it, and no equivalent returned, deformity and de- 
cay of its productive powers will be the sure result of 
such gross mismanagement. 

Now every body knows that this restoring principle 
is found in manures or fertilizing substances whiek 
come within the reach of the fturmer in various ways, 
and under different names, according as their different 
characters and qualities may dictate. Hence in limeiy 
gypsum, salt, &c., we have mineral nkanures; clover, 
leaves from the forest, corn-stalks, furnish vegetable 
manures, and so on, through the whole vocabulary. 
The action of these different substances must of course 
be different, yet, their end is the same, to give fertility 
to soil exhausted by cropping, or as we would rath» 
take business by the the foretop and say, to prevent ex- 
haustion. 

It was our design when we commenced this article to 
write more particularly at this time on the management 
and application of vegetable and animal substances, use- 
ful in improving the soil. And we have no doubt bat 
every body will respond to the assertion, that the more 
of these a farmer can bestow upon his lands, the greater 
will be the produce of his harvests, and the more fhr- 
mer-Iike the look of his establishment. Then we take 
it for granted that every one will acknowledge the 
necttrity of increasing these substances to the greatest 
amount, and applying them in the most judicious and 
economfoal manner. 
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According to our views of this nuitter then, the far- 
mer^ barn-yard must be the '< savings bank>' where oil 
the deposits are to be gathered to eflfeet this obgeet. And 
In order to hare every thing safe^ about the vault, 
the yard diould have a firm bottom and be raised at the 
tides so that all the liquids as well as the solids may be 
safe from embezzlement. Some recommend paving the 
basin of the yard in order to prevent leakage. We 
have fbund a very good substitute for this in spreading 
an even surikce of ''hard pan" or subsoil (a sub- 
stance not unfrequently found -within reach of the plow, 
on exhausted lands.) Into this repository it is no mat- 
ter how much litter is thrown during the winter, when 
It U continually subject to the trempling of stooit, and it 
is of very little consequence how coarse it is, provided 
it is of a consistency to absorb the juices of the yard. 
The refuse of corn-stalks, potato and pumpkin vines, in- 
deed snything and everything which is capable of ab- 
sorbing moisture may be deposited here with assurances 
of a speedy and profitable dividend. 

We liave now got our materials together, for every- 
thing must imply the whole, and what is to l>e done 
next? On this point there is yet a diversity of opinion. 
Some would say, let the heterogeneous mass remain 
over summer, and in autumn cart it off to the corn-field 
for next year. Others, perhaps would think it alto- 
gether advisable to reduce its quantity by some artift' 
cial process, and make of it rich rotten manure, fit for 
com the present season. Either of these ways may do 
for those who have enough and to sporty but-the temer 
of limited means cannot, and the one of strict economy 
will not submit to the *' falling of stocks -* which must 
be consequent in either case. 

We believe that it is now conceded by most fiumers, 
that the larm-yard should be cleared as early as may be 
every spring, and that its contents be applied directly 
to the soil. Yet we know there are some, so much 
devoted to '< ancient usages" and so bound in the opin- 
ions of their fathers as to suppose that corn cannot be 
raised on many soils without pursuing the wasteful 
practice of letting their manure lie over the year pre- 
ceding, and the tedious operation of applying it by 
shovels- full under the hill. This process, if the land is 
previously in tolerable tilth, will certainly give a fair 
crop. And why should it not? Did the provident far- 
mer who adopts this course ever reflect that the shovel- 
full so applied would have been three or four shovels- 
full if used in its fresh or unfermented state. Now let 
careful experiment decide this question. Make an es- 
timate of the number of loads of fermented manure ne- 
cessary to manure an acre of com in the hill. Then 
make your own estimate of the number of loads of 
green manure necessary to make those loads rotted ma- 
Dure^ and apply them to the adjoining acre, and see, not 
only where you get the best crop of com, but the best 
succession of crops, for in making agricultural estimates, 
the account should always run beyond the present year. 
If you find the balance in favor of using green manure 
and spreading.upon the land, then you gain one year in 
the use of it, a period of no small importance in im- 
proving a farm. And the advantage to the present crop, 
where manure is spread upon the land instead of ap- 
plied in the hill, is greater than at first imagined. In 
the latter case its efi*ects are earlier felt we admit, and 
the}' are sooner over, for however rapid the growth of 
com may be, while the roots come within its immedi- 
ate influence, it is checked as soon as they push into the 
wimanured land beyond; while in the former case, they, 
by pushing forward, are meeting new supplies as their 
increasing growth requires them. 80 then, we say, 
use bara-yard and stable manure in as green or unfer- 
mented a condition as possible. It is the ftrmtniing 
process that is needed in the soil, and it is by this that 
like leaven it diffuses itself through the mass << until the 
whole is leaven," or fertilized. We care not how 
coarse the material be if it has only laid in the yard 
nntil it has absorbed its fill of the juices, for the coarser, 
the longer its effects will be visible. It will keep the 
soil if inclined to clay, loose or permeable to the sun 
and atmosphere longer, and if it is sand or gravelly 
land, it is much less subject to evaporation, and goes to 



form vegetable mold, which renders it more tenaeioua. 
Hence the benefits of plowing in green crops on such 
lands. They furnish a fertilizing medium which is not 
soon lost by air, and winds, and rain. 

In the application of bam-yard manures in an unfer- 
mented state we should be guided by circumstances. If 
very coarse, we would by all means plow them in, as 
in that case, the harrow could not cover them sufficient- 
ly to prevent evaporation, and therefore loss, which 
should be carefiiUy guarded against, would follow. But 
where but little coarse material is combined, thorough 
harrowing may be sufficient. 

With regard to the application of manure to spring 
grains, such as wheat, &c., we iiave of late years taken 
the loosest litter in the bam-yard, and spread it after 
the last harrowing, with g^od effect, though it may 
seem like a contradiction of the doctrine we have ad- 
vanced. But there are attending circumstances which 
alter cases between plowed and hoed crops. It is 
usually a long time before the latter cover the land so 
as to obstraet the operation of winds and sunshine. In 
the case of vriieat, it soon starts up and covers the surface 
so that in a little time it protects the litter, through which 
it sprung, trom. too rapid evaporation. This litter in iti 
turn, extends acts of courtesy to the grain, by keeping 
the earth cooler and in a more equal state of moisture 
through its growth. It also prevents its being beat 
down into solid masses, by heavy rains, and thus pro- 
serves to it a readier fitness for atmospheric influence. 
Yours tmly, W. Bacon. 

Richmondy {Mass.,) Feb, 16, 1S46. 



BXPEBIMBNTS Off THE OULTDBB OF POTATOBS. 

•....a 

L. Tt7CKEK, EsQ.^Time was, as aged people have 
told me, when a barrel of potatoes was considered a 
sufficient winter's supply for any family. From such a 
small beginning it has become one of the most impor- 
tant crops of our country, and its importance should en- 
list the feelings of all farmers to make eveiy possible 
exertion to increase the crop without extra labor. 
There is a great difference in people in regard to the 
amount of seed necessary to be used in planting, and in 
reg^utl to cutting, &c. Some fiu'mers plant their pota- 
toes whole, and use from 20 to 30 bushels on an acre; 
some plant only the seed end, thereby saving one«half 
or more; while others pursue different methods. I never 
knew an individual, however, who only planted a part 
of the potato, that did not plant the seed end« In my 
opinion, it is desirable that experiments should be made 
extensively, to ascertain, if possible, the exact amount 
of seed necessary— if it should be cut — and if so, to aa- 
certain that part of the potato which is best for planting. 

I send you the following account, hoping others, that 
have never done so, will be induced to make experi- 
ments with the potato, (and a great variety can be 
made,) believing the result will be beneficial. 

In years past, we have cut our seed potatoes, using 
those of middling size, and put the seed ends of two in 
a hill. In 1843 and '44, we planted a few rows with 
the rest, cutting the seed so as to have only one eye in 
a piece, and put three pieces in a hill. At harvesting 
it took two or three more hills for a bushel, where only 
three eyes were put in a hill, than where the seed ends 
were; but the potatoes were larger and fairer, with but 
few that were too small for the table, while of the 
others, probably a fifth part were too small. The hills 
might be planted nearer together of the three eyes in a 
hill, thereby making the product of an acre greater than 
of the other method. 

This year we tried a new experiment. Took pota- 
toes about the &ize of a hen's eg%\ cut them, leaving 
about a third or more of the potatoe on the seed end, 
and planted two rowj, putting two seed ends in a hill 
in one row, and two other ends in a hill in the other 
row. The ro'.TS were treated and cultivated exactly 
alike throughout, but owing partly to the drouth the 
yield was not large. In the row in which the seed 
end? were planted, it took 40 hills to make a bushel; 
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in the other only 29, being one-fourth difference in the 
yield. 

In the first experiment, it will be seen there was a 
saving of need, in the second an increase of the crop. 

East Ware, N. H., Dec, 1845. Eaton. 



FAOnJTZES FOB WOOIr-aBOWINa IN ILLINOia. 



Mr. Edztob — Turning over files of yoor most valua- 
ble paper, my attention was drawn to <' Notes of a 
Traveller — ^No. 1," contained in your number for May, 
1845, signed by S. B. Buckley, which have much merit. 
The portion of the communication I would allude to 
and remark upon, is as follows: — ''If we look at the 
history of sheep, we will find that they have always 
flourished best in hilly and mountainous districts; there- 
fore it is not probable that the wool-growing business 
will be profitable on the western prairies, because there 
is too much sameness in the scenery, and often the want 
of pure water and air; besides during the summer sea- 
son, the prairies are often parched by drouth when the 
grass becomes ilry, affording little nutriment, and then 
it stands ready to be, and is sometimes consumed by 
fire. At such seasons every one knows that sheep 
would not have sufficiency of shade, food, and water. 
I allude more particularly to the middle and southern 
portions of Illinois, and I speak from impressions made 
in a tour through that region in the dry summer of 
1838." 

Now although the gentleman is guarded, and in- 
tends only to convey the ideas and opinions formed by 
him during a tour over part of southern and middle 
Illinois, yet as some of your numerous readers, perhaps, 
may, without ftirther inquiry receive the above views 
as applicable to the whole of Illinois, and parts adjacent, 
I will attempt a limited description of parts of northern 
Illinois, (which I regret Mr. Buckley did not also visit,) 
at the same time hoping you may find room for my com- 
munication in your pages. 

There is as marked a difference in the surface — its 
altitude, variation, beauty of scenery, &c., between the 
parts of Illinois Mr. B. alludes to, and the north-western 
section, as the contrast Holland displays with the 
choicest parts of England — say Gloucestershire. North- 
western Illinois has none of the sameness alluded to, 
except perhaps in spots of limited extent. The surface 
generally is high rolling prairie — ^with ravines, bluffs — 
and though not mountainous, comes within the term 
hilly — for, from points, one may catch a view of 10 or 
25 miles of surrounding country, although that does not 
lie low; a flat of over 10 or 20 acres is rare, and the 
whole country is admirably drained, as was proved in 
that unprecedented wet season of 1844, the effect of 
which mainly was only to reduce the quantity of the 
crops about one third. There were no overflowing^ in 
this favored region, sweeping away fencing, stock, 
houses, and people, as elsewhere, nor were the roads 
impeded to the extent of retarding travelling. 

The summer of 1845 was unusually dry; from May to 
winter there were but two or three slight showers of 
an hour or two« Yet the crops did not suffer — the 
grass continued good though not quite of usual height, 
and hay made of it has proved most excellent in flavor 
and nutriment. I made and stacked over 350 tons of this 
hay, and so good is it, that my eastern horses prefer it 
to timothy. Much certainly depends on making it at 
the right time and in the right manner. 

With reference to the air of this country — its purity, 
freshness, elasticity, and freedom from sultriness is what 
first attracted my attention when traveling in north- 
western Illinois, during the summer of 1843, after hav- 
ing visited and resided in the choicest parts of Europe 
and Asia, and several of the islands of the east. I have 
never felt a climate more delicious, exhilarating and 
healthy, than in this valley of Rock River, nor have I 
viewed scenery more attractive for beauty and variety, 
though more wild and grand I have certainly seen. 

Sheep do thrive well, excellently well here, as others 
and myself have proved, and the cost of keeping islittlei 



about 40 cents per head per annum, including shepherd, 
interest on capital, and every other charge. On my 
turn are about 1100, and it would afford me pleasure to 
show them to Mr. Buckley and all other persons who 
take interest in rural afialrs, feeling assured, as I do, 
their condition would convince the most skeptical that 
there is no section of the United States where the ani- 
mal thrives better in every respect, especially for wool 
and breeding. My fiock has been fed mainly on prairie 
hay during the past winter, and with very little grain, 
not a qnarter part of the quantity stated to be fed to 
fiocks in New- York, Ohio, &c. 

The dryness of our winters and clear cold weather, is 
favorable to sheep. The rainy days here being less by 
about one-half than in New-England and New-York. I 
have proved this truth, and in summer, it is rarely the 
sun rises without a breeze coming with it, continaing 
into evening or night. I have never known a real sul- 
try day here. 

Those who have doubts of this section of the west 
being favorable for sheep or other stock, and who seek 
choice spots for farming with unusual advantages, on a 
large or small scale — especially the former — I invite to 
call upon me, and proffer my services, vehicles, and 
horses to show them around — pointing out the slopes, 
gentle and abrupt — ^the bluffs and ravines — hill and 
dale and richest bottoms, on all which sheep delight to 
walk and pick the green food they are most fond of— 
near which are springs and creeks of pure water that 
never fail — also groves and openings of ancient timber 
ranging up to the most elevated points — choice shelter- 
ing places for the animals, from summer's sun and win- 
ter blasfa. 

There is no richer land or more easily worked else- 
where. Such is the soil generally. Yet upon the 
range of a large farm may be found spots of 10, 20, or 
40 acres of three or four kinds of soil — clayey loam— 
sandy mixture, &c. 

It is true that generally, Illinois, is not so fully tim- 
bered or well watered as some other sections of our 
country, and the remark will apply to the favorite 
range I allude to. Yet there are spots that have all of 
wood and water that is desirable, with other adequate 
combinations in soil, surface, elevation, &c., &c., — 
therefore, in contrast, are the more valuable. 

I own a tract, rather extensive that has those com- 
binations — land, and timber, and water, &c., sufficient 
for several large fiirms, which I would sell, or join per- 
sons with meant and cultivate farms on joint account. 
These lie near the &rm I am carrying on, of which, 
over (iOO acres are fenced, with other improvements in 
proportion — also stocked. It commands over 10,000 
acres of richest prairie, therefore adequate to keeping 
any desirable number of cattle, sheep, &c. I should be 
glad to meet a person of meane to take one-fourth or two- 
fifths of this farm, who would engage to reside upon 
and look after it part of the time, that I may feel at 
liberty to travel. 

With reference to Mr. Buckley ^s remark that '< prai- 
ries are of ten parched by drouth, &c., I \«ould state 
that so &r as I have seen or heard, our prairies are not 
more liable to be parched than the fields of grass in any 
other section of the United States; and as for burning, I 
believe it impossible, until severe frosts have nipped 
the grass in latter autumn or winter. Here prairie 
fires are not fearful events, but otherwise, for what with 
roads, improvements, &.C., our property is not jeopard- 
ized by them. Aud although I have read of these fires 
sweeping over the earth with a rapidity that cannot be 
escaped, even by a race horse, I have never seen the 
flames at a speed that I could not easily outrun, with- 
out the aid of horse. The faict is the grass here is sel- 
dom over 16 or 18 inches high. But where there are fires, 
as described, that surpass the deer in speed, the grass, 
cane, and weeds, reach to four, five, and six feet 
in height. Burning the dry grass has a beneficial effect 
on the succeeding crops of grass, especially in bring- 
ing it forward earlier and sweeter. 

Permit me to state a few facts that contrast greatly 
with the doingt of those who clear a farm in a country 
heavily timbered. 
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I bought my farm in April, 1844, and with the excep- 
tion of about 25 acres that were broken up, all was as 
it came from the hand of nature, (very beautiful and 
rich certainly.) Before the end of September, the 
tame year, I had sowed 176 acres of wheat, and about 
20 of rye — and had broken for spring crops about sixty 
acres more, which was duly seeded the following 
spring. From the 176 acres I harvested last July 
rather over 3200 bushels of wheat — ^very superior in 
quality, and weighing 63 lbs. per bushel. This crop 
of wheat cost me a fraction under 24 cents per bushel 
delivered in my granaries, (not including the expense 
of breaking up the land,) every expense included, say 
labor, seed, threshing, teaming, interest on the value 
of the land and improvements, &c., &c. This result on 
«o<i,^-next season I expect as is usual, a considerable 
increase of grain per acre, which, of course, will re- 
duce the average cost per bushel in a ratio. 

The breaking up, and seeding down, including: teedj 
thorough harrowing, &c., &c., cost me exactly |3^ per 
acre. What does it cost per acre to clear timber land, 
leaving the stumps in the ground? and how many years 
must elapse ere 100 acres are thus half cleared. Here 
the comparative ease and economy with which prairie 
land may be worked — probably at less ' than half the 
labor or cost of the clearing^ — and it will do good ser- 
vice much longer without manure ! 

I should have stated above, that I harvested most of 
my wheat with Hussey's excellent machine, which, with 
four horses, cut about twenty acres per day perfectly, 
not leaving a straw. With this I employed ten men — 
eight binding and two on the machine, one driving and 
one raking off. I recommend that machine to all who 
have large fields to harvest. 

The entries of land ia this district, during the last 
current year, nearly doubles the number of acres of the 
previous year, and I believe all by actual settlers. 

Vixouy III*, jSpril 9, 1846. John Shilx.abbr. 



ON THE USE OF LEAOHED ASHEa 



Mr. Sditor — I have just received your April num- 
ber of the Cultivator, in which yon wish, for the bene- 
fit of one of your correspondents, H. C. B., some Infor. 
mation on the value of ashes, &c., &c., and call upon 
<< chemists to tell." Not being exactly a chemist my- 
self, yet having dug into the science a little, for the 
purpose of assisting me in my farming operations, I 
will offer a few remarks: — 

Wooil ashes, as you observe, generally do best on 
rather light soils; if they are applied in large quantities, 
either leached or unieached, they have a tendency to 
bring in the red moss, but upon gravelly soils this may 
not be detrimental, as they are usually dry and warm 
enough if there is moss. But upon more moist and 
close soils, ashes may ultimately prove injurious. 

Unieached ashes when first applied to grass, or other 
crops, are much more efficient than leached, owing 
to the much greater amount of alkali, or potash they 
contain, but I do not think the sowing of unieached 
ashes upon land the most economical way of using them. 
If a heavy rain immediately follows, the potash is mostly 
washed out and carried off the land, or sinks into the soil 
beyond the reach of the roots of plants. Common potash 
is very readily dissolved in about its weight of water. If 
a former wishes to apply unieached ashes to his grass 
or grain crops, it would be the better way to mix his 
ashes quite moist with ground gypsum, and let them 
remain for sometime in the heap. The potash of the 
ashes would decompose the gypsum and sulphate of 
potash would be formed. Sulphate of potash is much 
less soluble than carbonate of potash, as it requires six- 
teen pounds of water (at the temperature of 60 degrees) 
to dissolve one pound of sulphate of potash. From this 
ftict, the loss of po^a^h by rains would be likely to be 
much loss, and for clover, cabbages, turnej^s, radishes, the 
sulphate isdecideilly better than the carbonate of potash. 

But 1 think it a^uch more economical plan to mix 
ashes with swamp mack, peat or decaying vegetable 



matter from the woods. All these substances are acid; 
(decomposing vegetable matters always proiluce acids.) 
These acids want neutralizing before the muck, &c., arc 
suitable manures for most crops, (sorrel excepted.) Fre- 
quently swamp muck is saturated with sulphate of iron, 
or alumina, that has oozed out in the water from hig-her 
land. In such cases, the ashes will have the direct ef- 
fect to neutralize the acidity of the muck, and make it 
a good manure. 

Leached ashes are highly valued by the farmers upon 
Long Island, but I suspect that most that are used there 
are from the soap-boilers, and I think they are better 
for agricultural purposes than the leached ashes from 
the potash or pearlash factory. In leaching ashes for 
making soap, generally, there is about one peck of lime 
used to each bushel of ashes; but there is very little, 
if any lime, with the leached ashes from the potash. 

There is, after the usual process of leaching ashes for 
soap or potash, a certain quantity of potash left in the 
ashes, in combination with silex. Dr. Dana says, there 
are 50 lbs. of potash in a cord of leached ashes. Expo- 
sure to the air decomposes this, and then another por- 
tion of alkali can be extracted by water. This partial- 
ly explains what you have heard of the Long Island 
farmers, who ** consider the leached as good as the un- 
ieached ashes, provided they are not used for sometime 
after being leached.'* And you farther say, ** some 
suppose they attract valuable properties from the at- 
mosphere after coming from the leach-tub. Is it so? 
and if any, what are the propertses acquired?" In answer 
to your question, I say yes, it is so, and will explain it. 

If a quantity of leached ashes are piled up under cover 
of a !«hed exposed to the air, another portion of alkali 
will be set free by the decomposition of the silex, a.s 
before stated, and (he alkali has a strong affinity for 
nitric acid. * The air we breathe is mostly composed of 
nitrogen, 79 parts, and 21 parts of oxygen ; in these pro- 
portions, these two gases arc mechanically combined. 
But by well known chemical laws, these two gusos 
chemically combine in several different proportions, and 
form very different substances from common air. In 
one of their chemical combinations, they unite in the 
proportions of 14 parts nitrogen and 40 parts oxygen^ 
and in these proportions it is called nitric acid, and 
mixed with a certain quantity of water it becomos 
hydro-nilnc acid, or aquafortis. If common pot or 
pearlash is dissolved in diluted aquafortis, and the 
liquid evaporated, the result will be nitre, or saltpetre. 
But this is an artificial way of making saltpetre — and 
expensive too. 

Nature takes a somewhat different method. As be- 
fore stated, the alkali in the leached ashes has a strong 
affinity for nitric acid, and so strong is that affinity or 
attraction, that the nitrogen and oxygen of the atmos- 
phere, will very accommodatingly chemically combine 
in the right proportions to form nitric acid, which 
readily unites with the alkali, and .forms nitre or salt- 
petre — naturally, and cheap too. The longer the ashes 
are kept, and occasionally moistened and shovelled over, 
the greater the accumulation of nitre. But jf the ashes 
arc occasionally wet with urine, drain ings from the ma- 
nure heap, or mixed with night-soil, or decaying animal 
matter — substances all rich in nitrogen — the process will 
be much hastened, and the accumulation of nitre much 
greater in a given time. Perhaps twelve months would 
he a proper time for the ashes to remain. 

A similar process is going on under all houses and 
other buildings; the potash in the felspar and mica of 
our soils, is being slowly but continually dissolving, and 
as there is also a continual ascent of water, by evapora- 
tion, each particle of water as it ascends brings with it 
its particle of potash, which is returned in the dry sur- 
face soil, which combines with the nitric acid. And 
there are frequently large accumulations of nitre under 
old buildings. In some parts of the East Indies, where 
it seldom or never rains, nitre accnmnlates (as under 
buildings here,) in such quantities that the boil is 
shovelled up aiul leached, as we do ashes, antl boiled 
down to nitre. Nitrate of lime is formed in vast quan- 
tities in the lime caverns of Kentucky. And the dry 
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plains in the province of Arica, in Peru^ are covered 
with an incrustation of nitrate of soda. 

£very body knows, or ought to know, that saltpetre 
is a good manure — though perhaps they do not all know 
why it is so. Possibly I may continue the subject, but 
my sheet is hill at this time. L. B. 

Warner, N. H., AprU 20, 1846. 



NOTES OF A BOTANICAL TOUR.— NO V. 



I 



Mr. Tuckes — I spent three days collecting speci- 
mens in the vicinity of Painted Rock, and then went to 
the Warm Springs, six miles distant, in the filmed 
county of Buncombe, in North Carolina. These springs 
were formerly much resorteil to by the Southern Plan- 
ters during the summer months, but latterly, owing 
to the facilities of travelling, many travel almost 
continually without incurring much if any greater ex- 
pense than they would by spending weeks in succes* 
sion, and perhaps months, at the springs. However, 
the Warm Springs have many attractions. They are in 
a beautiful mountain valley formed by the French 
Broad river, and surrounded by fine scenery. The 
buildings are spacious — ^the bath is delightful. A bath- 
ing house divides the largest spring, for the accommo- 
dation of both ladies and gentlemen where a person can 
indulge in swimming in water about four feet deep. 
The water is so strong that it will float the body with 
little effort. Its temperature was 94 degrees Far. Nor 
does it vary much throughout the year. The springs 
are near the edge of the river, and the one used for 
drink is overflowed by the river at high water. In this 
last were great numbers of a small shell, (Physa autea*) 
A few miles beyond the Springs, on the road to Asli- 
ville, I stopped at Col. Chunn's, who was absent — ^his 
lady and a hired girl being the only white persons 
ibout the house. The road still wound along the French 
Broad, whose rapid stream was ever in view, forcing 
its boisterous course among the rocks, with high moun- 
tains on each side. This road belongs to a corporation 
and has several gates. It is a great thoroughfare, being 
the route pursued by most travellers and drovers passing 
from Tennessee into North Carolina. The droves, of 
horses, mules, cattle, and hogs, are from Kentucky and 
Tennessee, for the South Carolina market. Staid all 
night at Col. Chunn's, and next morning crossed the 
river and ascended a small stream two or three miles, 
where I found Berberu canadensis, (Barber>-,) Pursh, 
which is certainly very distinct from BerberU vulgarie, 
a native of Europe, now so common in New-England 
as to lead many to suppose that it is indigenous. Pursh-s 
Barberry differs from the B. vulgaris ^ in its smaller and 
narrower leaves, and also in the size and form of its fruit 
and flowers. The former is a native of the mountainous 
parts of the southern states, and of rare occurrence, as it 
has been collected by few botanists since the time of 
Pursh, whose specimens are still in the herbarium of 
the late Prof. Barton, of Philadelphia. I have been 
thus particular because the two plants have been some- 
times confounded; and Downing, !n his Fruits and 
Fruit Trees of America, p. 160, says that they are 
scarcely distinct. On the 12th of May arrived at Ash- 
ville, intending to visit Mt. Pisgah, a high, conical 
mountain in full view, about twelve miles distant, over- 
topping its neighbors. I was told that the season was 
not far enough advanced to bring vegetation forward 
on the high mountains ; and as I wished to see the 
Table mountain of South Carolina, it would be best to 
proceed there immediately — explore the mountains far- 
ther south, and return to Pisgah at a more advanced sea- 
son, The climate of this region is not much, if any, 
warmeivthan that of Western New-York. During the 
summer of 1842, the thermometer rangeil generally 
from 70 to 85 degrees, in the valleys, while on the 
mountains it was frequently about 60 degrees, and some- 
times much lower. The guide who accompanied me 
to the summit of the Roan, a high mountain in Yancy 
county, said that he had been on the top of that moun- 
tain the 22d of June, when a storm arose and covered 
its top with snow. On the table lands of these moun- 



tains, the inhabitants often do not raise com enough for 
their own consumption, on account of the frost; the 
principal crops being oats, buckwheat, and potatoes, 
with an abundance of cattle and hogs, rarely a little 
wheat which is raised suflficient for home consumption 
in the adjacent plains. On a small farm in the vicinity 
of the Roan mountain, I was told that they had been 
subject to frost every month in the year. When I left 
the southern portion of Alabama, it was the middle of 
March, the woods were green, with their lull expanded 
leaves ; in about a week I had reached the elevated re- 
gion south of Huntsville, in the northern part of the 
State, where the leaves had not yet attained half their 
usual size. From the 1st to the 10th of April, in mid- 
dle Tennessee, the leaves were nearly flill grown and 
the inhabitants were busy in planting com; but at the 
middle ofApril, for thirty miles on the table land of 
the Cumberland mountains, the. trees had just begun 
to put forth their leaves, and the ground was white in 
the moming with a severe firost. 

On descending into the plains of East Tennessee, the 
country was green with verdure, and the farmers were 
there also busy in planting com, and now, the middle 
of May, among the mountains of North Carolina, I found 
myself where vegetation had scarcely clothed the plains 
and woodp with green while the leaves of the high 
mountain trees were about half grown. I should also 
remark that the spring of 1842 was from two weeks 
to a month earlier than usual. S. B. Buckley. 

West Dresden, Yates Co., N. F., 1846. 
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Mr. Tuckeb — ^I have several times carefully read 
over Mr. Horsford's article on the analysis of red clo- 
ver, in your May number, and I agree with you, that 
most of the inferences deducible from the results there 
given, are in perfect agreement with the teachings of 
experience. I have long known the superior value of 
well-made clover hay — especially for feeding milch 
cows and ftitting animals; but in regard to the original 
principle which constitutes that value, Mr. Horsford has 
Airaished me some new ideas. Following out the sug- 
gestion of Liebig, — that carbon, in the form of sugar, 
starch, and gum, when taken as food by the animal, is 
converted into fsA, — Mr. Horsford shows that the value 
of o4over consists mainly in the large proportion of 
starch or sugar it contains, and which is capable of con- 
version into carbonic acid. Thus the superior value of 
clover cut when the heads were ftilly developed, over 
that cut before the heads were formed, is shown by the 
former having yielded on fermentation nearly fifty per 
cent, more carbonic acid than the latter. << The larger 
per cent, of Carbonic acid,'' says Mr. H., '< corresponds 
to the larger per cent, of sugar." Here, then, we have 
an explanation of a known iact, viz., that there is 
more value in clover as food for stock, when it has 
reached its fiiU growth, but is not ripe, than when it is 
in a more immature state. All may have noticed the 
sweetness of clover heads while in bloom. To secure 
the greatest quantity of this saccharine matter, should 
be the object of the farmer; and Mr. Horsford shown 
that by cutting the plant when the heads are fully 
formed , but not ripe, the sugar by proper drying may 
be secured. "The water," he observes, "will evapo- 
rate, leavuig the sweetness with the vegetable fibre and 
other organic matters, to be fed to stock.'' 

Mr. Horsford's hints in regard to the proper method of 
curing clover, are worthy attention. For initance, be 
shows that green clover contains 83.5 per cent of water, 
and from this draws the natural inference that, if it be 
taken to the stack or mow with this weight of water, 
a fermentation will follow which will destroy the sugar 
by converting it into vinegar — " souring the whole mass 
and rendering it unpalatable for stock." But if it be 
properly dried the sugar " will remain with the vegeta- 
ble fibre and go to nourish the stock. Again, the heads 
and leaves are shown to be, as every practical man 
knows they are, the most valuable parts of the clover 
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plant ; hence the mode of curing: Bhould be such as will 
prevent these from falling^ off anil he'mg wasted. Thus 
curing it in cocks as is now practised in this country 
to some extent, is pit>yed to be the best. 

The conclusions above given, as well as the results 
of Mr. Horsford's analysis generally, when brought to 
the test of practice, are found to be correct; and we 
may hope that a proper application of chemical science 
to agriculture, will m other coses alUce harmonize with 
established focts. 

Are there not, however, certain positions assumed by 
some chemists which are either at variance with known 
facts, or are at least difficult to be reconciled with them? 
I would cast no unreasonable distrust on the theories 
which have been given to the world through the medi- 
um of scientific chemical investigation. Some new and 
important truths have doubtless been discovered, and 
when we consider the comparative infancy of the nci- 
ence, it is perhaps reasonable to expect in future greater 
perfection in its practice and a corresponding correct- 
ness in regard to results and conclusions. 

Chemists usually divide the substances used as food 
for animals, into nitrogenized and non-nitrogenized — 
the former are considered the special elements of nutri- 
tion, the^iatter only the elements of respuration. Lie- 
big's arrangement of these substances is as follows: — 

ElenuntM of nutrition* 

Vegetable fibrine. 
Vegetable albumen, 
Vegetable caseine. 
Animal flesh. 
Animal blood. 

EUmentt of respiration. 

Fat, Pectine, 

Stansh, fiassoriney 

Gum, Wine, 

Cane sugar^ Beer, 

Grape sugar, Spirits, 

Sugar of milk, 

Liebig thinks that substances of the former class only 
are capable of forming or supporting the organized tis- 
sues. He says — <* The former are capable of conversion 
into blood, the latter incapable of this transformation. 

• • • Out of those substances which are adapted to 
the formation of the blood, are formed all the organized 
tissues."* 

Now th« question is» do practical resulU, in all re- 
spects agree with this arrangement and these conclu- 
tionsf Let us see. It is admitted that all bodily exer- 
tion produces a greater or less waste of muscular tissue. 
Liebig says — "the slightest motion of a finger consumes 
force," and << that in consequence of the force expend- 
ed, a correeponding portion of muscle diminishes in 
rolunie.^'t But the principal point of the first enquiry, 
is, whether muscular strength and the waste of muscular 
tissue are supported and supplied by food in the ratio of 
the nitrogenous matter which the food yields on analysis? 

Fatf it will be seen, is reckoned among the substances 
wholly destitute of nitrogen; according (oLiebig's the- 
ory it contains no nutriment, and is incapable of sup- 
porting muscular action. If this is admitted, how shall 
we account for the superior value which fat meat is 
known to possess as food for the laboring man? The 
English or Irish laborer, whose food sometimes consists 
In a great degree of vegetables, such as potatoes, tur- 
neps, and cabbages, finds his ability to perform labor 
or sustain muscular exertion greatly increased if he can 
contrive to add to his vegetable diet a quantity of clear 
&t pork or mutton, lard, or the suet of beef or mutton. 

Chemists inform ns that the proportion of nitrogen in 
the vegtables above named, is very small — amounting 
in potatoes, which contain most, to only thirty-tix hun- 
drtdlhi of a pound in one hundred pounds^ — and we 
know that the laborer cannot long sustain himself on 
these articles alone; yet by the aid of animal Cat, — 
which it is said contains, not onlv let$ nutriment than 
the vegetables, but absolutely none at all, he is enabled 
to continue his labors, compaiatively without fiuigue ! 



* LitbiK^s Animal CliejniMry, p 35. t Xnimal Cliemislry, p. 6^- 
X B<iiiasingaull. 



The eastern and Canadian lumbermen, in sec ur wig 
their winter's stock of provisions to take to the woo<ls, 
procure the fattest meat which can be had, to eat with 
their bread and potatoes. Fishermen, and imieed ihc 
laboring men generally in the New-England and Nor- 
thern states, procure the Attest pork, whicli they pre- 
fer to any other kind of meat — especially as experi- 
ence has proved its superior adaptation to sustaining the 
body. 

Indian corn does not contain a large proportion of ni- 
trogen. According to the late analysis of Dr. Playfuir, 
its proportion of protein, or nitrogenous matter, in 
100 parts is 7 — giving less of what chemisis call nutri- 
ment, than wheat, barley, or oats; yet the savage with 
his horn of bear's oil, and pouch of parched corn, takes 
the most laborious exercise — fearlessly enters on war- 
expeditions against his enemies, where success depends 
greatly on muscular strength and power of endurance. 

Mr. Schoolcraft, in his late Report on the Iroquois, 
(page 150,) informs us that the Indians sometimes took 
with them on their former journeys, meal of parched 
corn and sugar derived from the sap of the maple; and 
he states that only one table-spoonful of this meal mixed 
with sugar and water, would sustain a warrior for 
twenty-four hours without other food. And yet, as we 
have seen, Indian corn is not very rich in nitrogen, and 
sug^, according to Liebig, is wholly destitute of nutri- 
ment, though he believes it may form fat. 

Again, in regard to the results of feeding swine with 
nitrogenized and non-nitrogenized food, Liebig asserts. 

'< A pig, when fed with highly nitrogenized food, be- 
comes full of flesh ; when fed with potatoes, (starch,) 
it acquires little flesh but a thick layer of fat.''* 

On this subject we have a case exactly ^* in point -' in 
swine fed on the ofikl of slaughter-houses. The oUal 
of these establishments does not consist of fat, (for that 
is too valuable to give to hogs,) nor scarcely in any de- 
gree of substances of which fsU, according to Liebig's 
theory, could be formed — it is chiefly blood, membrane, 
and tendon. But do the facts furnished by this exam- 
ple sustain the conclusion that "swine fed on higlily 
nitrogenized food " become particularly "fullofjlcahf^* 
In the pork so produceil, does the fat bear any less pro- 
portion to the lean than in hogs fattened in the ordi- 
nary manner? The common opinion on this subject is 
known to be directly the reverse of Liebig's; viz., iliat 
instead of such pork being more hard and <' full of flesh," 
it is more soft and oily than the common kind. I have 
conversed with butchers who have killed and sold in 
market many hogs fattened on slaughter-house oiTal, and 
they unhesitatingly state that the proportion of fat is as 
great, and that of lean, not greater than in hogs fattened 
on vegetable food. 

The idea is held by some that wild animals, especial- 
ly the carnivora, have no fat;t yet it is known that 
bears often acquire a degree of fatness scarcely surpassed 
even by the hog. They have been killed in their dens 
after a hybernation of five months, when the carcases 
have been found covered with a layer of ^t of from one 
to two inches or more in thickness, and the kidneys also 
completely covered with it. 

Somewhat of connection with the point here under 
consideration, Liebig remarks that — ^< in the entire class 
of carnivora, the food of which contains no substance 
devoid of nitrogen except fat, the production of fat in 
the body is utterly insignificant;*' but he supposes that 
'* even in these animals, as in ilogs and cats, it increases 
as soon as they live on a mixed diet;" and that <« we 
can increase the formation of fat in other domestic ani- 
mals at pleasure, but only by means of food containing 
no nitrogen." 

In reference to this it ipay be said that a considerable 
accumulation of fat in dogs is not unusual, even in those 
fed mostly on animal food. Indeed, butchers' dogs, 
which live on this kind of food, are generally fattest. 
The writer has known at least one dog of most extraor- 
dinary size and fatness, whose food for years was almost 
entirely blood, which he lapped as it gushed warm 
*' ■■ .III 11 11^ 

• Auiinnl Clicini*try, pnpe 32. 

t Animal Cheuii»lry, Jiage 31.—" Tlic fle«h of wild ouiiinulH i^ 
devoid all Ml." 
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from the throats of slaughtered animals. It is true 
that this dog had been subjected to emascubition ; but 
this operation, though it might change the secre- 
tions of the system, could not affect the constituents of 
the food, or cau^e it to produce any results in the ani- 
mal but those in accordance with natural principles. 

A late number of the Rochester jSmerican contains a 
communication signed A. Wheeler and S.Johnson, stat- 
ing that a dog owned by Dr. L. Ballard, of Le Roy, 
had lately been slaughtered by Capt. Blood, a butcher 
of that village, from which there was obtained " fif- 
teen gallons of clear oil." The live weight of the dog 
was stated to have been 270 lbs. We are not informed 
how this dog had been fed. But from various examples, 
and particularly from that of swine fed on slaughter- 
house ofial, are we not forced to regard the assertion, 
that the fat of animals can be increased " only by means 
of food containing no nitrogen," as not supported by 
fact? 

In the foregoing remarks, I have not adverted to the 
theory advocated by some chemists — as by Dumas, 
Bousstngault, Paen, &c., — that the fat of animals is 
wholly assimilated from oil ready formed in the food, 
and that potatoes, beets, carrots, ttc, are incapable of 
fattening stock, because they contain no oil. It is 
deemed unnecessary to occupy space in discussing a 
theory which the experience of a great number of 
farmers plainly proves to be unfounded. 

In concluding this communication, allow me to ex- 
press the hope that the spirit of investigation which is 
already so widely enkindled, may be guided by reason 
and judgment, and continue till we shall be able to see 
and realize the important benefits resulting from an 
union of « Science with Practice." 
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MERINOS IN VERMONT AND NEW-HAMFSHIRE. 



L. Tucker, Esq. — I will once more invite the at- 
tention of the readers of the Cultivator to a few remarks 
upon Vermont sheep. 

January 2d, 1846, had the pleasure of examining the 
Hon. Wm. Jarvis* fiock of Spanish Merino sheep, which 
have descended from importations made by himself in 
1809, '10, and '11, when he was United States consul at 
the port of Lisbon. [For a particular description of 
the importation of Spanish sheep, the reader is referred 
to Mr. Jarvis' letter, published in the Cultivator, new 
series, vol. 1, p. 126.] Mr. Jarvis is wintering about 
one thousand sheep, a part of which are Saxons, and a 
cross of the Merino on the Saxon. I have examined 
sheep in different parts of the country, and have seen 
sheep from all of the most important importations that 
we have any account of. I have seen those termed 
« Paulars," •< Rambouillets," << Guadaloupes, and « £s- 
curials." I have seen larger sheep, heavier fleeces, and 
finer wool, but I think I have never seen any sheep 
carrying more fine, clean, soft wool, in proportion 
to the weight of carcass, than Mr. Jarvis^ descendants 
of his Spanish importations. They are free from jar, 
and not much given to wrinkling and doubling of the 
skin about the neck and body. They are not as much 
wooled on the legs and about the face as many sheep in 
the country that are denominated ''pure-' thisj or 
« pure " that, but the wool on the flank and belly is 
long, thick, and nearly as fine and soft to the touch as 
on any other part of the body. Mr. Jarvis keeps his 
sheep in flocks of two or three hundred, and the con- 
sequence is they do not attain that size, that those do, 
that are bred from his sheep and kept in smaller flocks. 
(An instance of this kind may be seen in the flock of 
Mr. Remelee, of Shoreham, who has several firom Mr. 
Jar^'is' flock, resembling the Liecester in size more 
than the Merino. We purchased of Mr. Jarvis three 
bucks and three ewes. 

We were next shown a full -blood Dutch bull, color 
black and white, of fair size, and in appearance a very 
good animal. We were next invited by his son to look 
at a full-blood Arabian horse; color light grey, andun* 
like any thing of the horse kind in this country, in form 
and symmetry, that I have seen, and especially of our 
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Morgan breed ; but the little we saw of his movements 
convinced us that he was a horse of remarkable action. 

I am inclined to think that there are more pure blood 
Spanish sheep in the country than Mr. Jarvis accounts for. 
(See his letter above referred to.) And should it be 
found practicable to make a new importation of sheep 
from Spain, (which, from the best information I can 
gather, I judge to be extremely doubtful, though seve- 
ral have told me they are about making an effort,) I 
shall be slow to entertain the belief that they will add 
much, if any thing, to the means already in our pos- 
session of increasing our valuable breed of sheep. Tak- 
ing Mr. Jarvis' account of the importation of Spanish 
sheep for the basis of* calculation, it appears that from 
the first importation by Chancellor Livingston, in 1801, 
to the close of 1811, there wereabout 7000 Merino siieep 
introduced into the United States, and were landed in 
different ports from Maine to Georgia, though the 
largest portion of them arrived in Boston and New- 
York. 

In 8peakix\g of the diseases of sheep, Mr. Jarvis gave 
it as his opinion, that foot-rotioi7/ breed in flocks which 
run on low, wet pastures, and that it is also contagious. 
« But," said he, " if a man continues it long in his 
flock the fault is entirely his own," and then went on to 
give the following prescription for its cure : 

« Blue vitriol, 3 parts; white lead 1 part, mixed with 
linseed oil, about thick enough to use in painting a 
house; pare and clean the feet with soap suds; then 
apply it," 

This he recommends as a sovereign remedy for foot- 
rot, with proper care in changing the sheep from the 
foul, to clean dry pastures at each dressing, which, in 
the worst cases, may require two or three. 

On our return, we called again on Mr. Hull, of Wal- 
lingford, and purchased two of his best young ewes. I 
have since examined Mr. J. A. Conant-s flock, of Bran- 
dan, and Mr. W. R. Sandford's flock, of Orwell, in Rut- 
land county; Messrs. Elitharp's and Hall*s flocks, of 
Bridport; Messrs. Wright's, Remelee-s, Chipman's, and 
North's flocks, of Shoreham, in Addison county, and 
found them all in the possession of valuable flocks of 
sheep. But perhaps the anecdote of the justice, will, 
in part, illustrate my views in relation to most of the 
above flocks. His honor having listened to the plea of 
the plaintiffs counsel, very readily decided the case in 
his fiivor. <<But stop," exclaims the opposite counsel, 
<' I have a word to say," when after delivering a la- 
bored argument in favor of his client, the justice again 
decides, "and you have got your case." I might dis- 
criminate if time and space would allow, but prefer to 
leave the task to gentlemen from other counties and 
other states who may take the trouble to examine our 
sheep. J. N. Smith. 

Vergennesj March 10, 1846. 



KEEFINa POTATOES SOUND. 



We have had occasion to commend the practice of 
keeping potatoes through the winter in heaps, out of 
doors, by using abundance of straw and but a moderate 
quantity of earth as a covering. We have repeatedly 
known heaps of 60 or 70 bushels, covered with a eom- 
pact layer of straw one foot thicky and only a few 
inches of earth outside, to endure the winter and early 
spring without the lose of a peck. In a late experiment 
of the writer, a heap thus covered wintered through 
with the loss of not half a peck, although a large por- 
tion of the same crop which was removed to the cel- 
lar was lost by the rot; and at the same time that many 
neighbors lost three-quarters of their potatoes buried 
in the usual way, that is with only a few inches of straw 
under a foot of earth. It will be perceived at a glance 
that the mode here proposed secures in an eminent de- 
£^e, suflicient protection from frost, dryness, and ven- 
tiUation. All potatoes In heaps, when buried early in 
autumn, should be kept constantly well ventilated by a 
hole and wisp of straw in the top. The mass of rotten 
potatoes, so usually found at the apex of the heap, and 
usually attributed to freezing, is more frequently the 
result of foul confined air, rising to the top. 
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Can land be improred merely by ploiring in the 
crops which g^row in it? 

Suppose land to be in clover; which will most im- i 
prove the soil, or conduce to the product of the succeed- 
ingp crops, plowing in the entire growth of clover, or 
feeding it off with stock? 

At what stage should a green crop be plowed in to 
obtain from it the greatest benefit? 

Some have doubted whether land can be improved by 
its own products alone. The idea with those who en- 
tertain this doubt, seems to be that every ingredient of 
the Vegetable structure comes originally from the soil, 
ami that hence no priDcipIe of fertility can be added to a 
given extent of soil simply by the decay of vegetation 
which it has produced. Without attempting to argue 
this point in detail, it is sufficient, perhaps, to advert to 
the well-known fact that the fertility of forest lands in- 
creases as long as the growth of wood continues. 

It is related tliat Van Helmont planted a stalk of wil- 
low in a box containing a quantity of earth. He care- 
fully dried and weighed the earth before planting the 
twig. He watered it with distilled water only. After 
several years, he took out the willow which had attain- 
ed an increased weight of many pounds, dried the earth 
as before, weighed it, and ascertained that it had lost 
only an ounce or two of its original weight.* 

The fact that vegetables do derive a part of their 
substance from the atmosphere, admits, at least of no 
reatonabU doubt ; but certain kinds of plants are be- 
lieved to draw their foud from the atmosphere in g^reat- 
er proportion than others. It seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that those substances which have once formed 
plants, are capable, by decomposition, of contributing 
to the growth of other plants whose nature and compo- 
sition are more or less similar. 

It has been ascertained that carbon enters largely into 
the structure of plants — it is, indeeil, next to water, the 
chief element of their composition.! It is taken up 
in the form of carbonic acid, both through the leaves 
and the roots. Those plants which take the largest pro- 
portion of their food from the air through the leaves, 
are the broad-leaveil kinds. By cultivating those of 
this description, and depositing their substance in the 
soil, we can increase the elements of fertility — that is, 
we can draw from the air and concentrate in the soil, 
matter which will supply food to other plants. 

So much for our first question. In regard to the 
second, we incline to the opinion from evidence de- 
rived from experience and observation, and consiilera- 
ble inciuiry, that it is better to feed off clover than to 
plow it in. We believe that the best crops are obtained 
where the clover is depastured. This subject has been 
brought up for discussion at several of our agricultural 
meetings, and the opinion expressed by nearly all far- 
mers who have had practical acquaintance with it, was 
in agreement with our own. Col. Cost, member of 
the Assembly from Ontario, and an extensive and judi- 
cious farmer, stated that he had practised plowing in 
clover, an4 had observed the results thus produced com- 
pared with those where it had been fed off, and he gave 
a decided preference to the latter course. The experi- 
ence of Hen. Harmon, of Wheatland, well known as 
one of our most successful wheat- farmers, has also, 
we are authorized to say, induced him to form the same 
opinion. He has noticed that his wheat crop is always 
better where clover has been depastured. 

We are not aware of many experiments having been 

* The writer is unable to rcier particulurly to tiiis eJcpehmeut, 
tut ifl coiifldcut thai thu facts are htalcd In general ternu. 

t The substance of plants chiefly connisis of woody fibre, starch, 
and (ritilcn. Woody fibre and March, and aUo gtiih and sufrar. 
consist of carbon and water only. Thirty -«ix pounds of carbon 
and thirty-six pounds of water, form seveuiy-two pounds of woody 
fibre. Thirty-six pounds of carbon and forty-five pounds of water, 
form eijfiity-one pounds of dry sinrch or gura. Thirty-six pounds 
of carb«>u and I'orty-nine and a half pounds of water, form eighiy- 
five and a half poojids of loaf-sugar or sugar-candy, — and thirty- 
six pounds of carbon and t>^'eniy-.'<cven pounds of water ibcni 
lizty-three pounds of humic acid. — Johnston, 
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made expressly for the purpose of testing this point, 
though its importance is such as to render the most 
careful experiments neces.sary, and we ' would suggest 
this to agricultural societies as one of the subjects to 
which their attention should be directed. 

We recollect having read an account of an experi- 
ment made by the late Gen. Harrison, of Ohio. He 
had a field of clover consisting of several acres — th« 
soil of clayey loam, and of uniform character. He di- 
vided it into two parts, one of which was pastured, 
chiefly with cattle, and on the other the growth of clo- 
ver was plowed in. In the autumn, the pastured por- 
tion was plowed, and both parcels were sown to wheat. 
The wheat was best on the part which had been pas- 
tured, as were also the two succeeding crops, consist- 
ing, if we mistake not, of oats and clover. 

Various causes ^e assigned for the effects above men- 
tioned. 1. It Is said that by burying in the soil a mass 
of vegetation while it is filled with sap and juices, a 
sournest is produced which is hurtful to succeeding 
crops. 2. In some instances where a considerable 
quantity of clover has been plowed in, its effect is 
thought to have been to make the soil too <' hovery,'' 
or " puffy," as it is variously called — that is it beco nt s 
too loose at the bottom of the furrow and the roots of 
the wheat do not obtain a sufficiently firm hold. 

That sourness is actually caused by the fermentation 
of a large mass of green clover or other vegetation, 
does not seem improbable. The sap contained m the 
stalks and leaves may be forced by fermentation into 
acetic acid, and the sugar and starch be turned to vinegar* 
Every one may have noticed that a pile oi green weeds 
or green grass, becomes after a time actually sour — the 
acid may be perceived both by smell and taste — and we 
are imable to see why the same effect should not take 
place when a heavy crop of clover is turned in with the 
plow. At all events, the effects of the practice are such 
that many farmers declare they would prefer having the 
clover cut and carried off the land rather than that it 
should be turned in green. 

Mr. Vedder, of Geneva, informs us that he formerly 
plowed in clover, but that he has latterly discontinued the 
practice. He is of opinion that the chief value is in the 
root of the plant, and he states that he has obtained 
better crops where the clover has been cut and the 
stubble only plowed in, than by plowing in the green 
tops. Gen. H.\nRisoN, also, in explaining the results 
of the exi)€riment above mentioned, suggests that the 
principal amelioration of the soil is by the roots. They 
may produce a favorable effect in several ways. Where 
the soil is too compact, they make it more friable by 
dividing and opening it, and the decomposition of the 
roots themselves furnishes a large amount of matter. 

We will suggest another mode also by which the 
roots improve the soil. It Is known that plants exert a 
vital action on the soil. It is by this principle of vi- 
tality that they are able to reduce the various substan- 
ces of which they are formed, into food on which they 
ran subsist.. Inexplicable as is this mysterious power. 
It must be great; for by its exercise the hardest flints 
and the other mineral elements which enter into the 
vegetable structure, are j)erfectly dissolved, are taken 
np and made to i>erform their several offices in the 
tissues. Perhaps no plant is more remarkable for this 
action than clover. Some idea may be formed of it 
by observing the effect produced when its roots are 
brought in contact with rocks or stones. Under this 
vital energy, through the agency of light, heat, air, and 
moisture, the solid rock is made to crumble, and gn\du- 
ally to wear away. Now may not this action of the 
roots tend to bring the earthy matters composing the 
soil into a state more favorable to the support of other 
plants? May not the mineral elements be thus ren- 
dered more easily soluble and available to other crops? 

It may be said that the sourness before spoken of, can 
be avoided by allowing the clover crop to ripen and 
die before it is plowed in. This is probably true, and 
it has been tried in some cases, but still preference 
has been given to the practice of feeding off the crop. 
The fact upon the whole seems probable, that there are 
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certain substances, as nitrogenized salts, &c., conveyed 
to the soil in the dung^ and urine of animals, whose ac- 
tion is more favorable to fertility than the crude undi- 
g'ested vegetable matter. 

But to speak more particularly in regard to the third 
question proposed for consideration. We have no doubt 
that land may be improved by clover unaided by stock. 
We have shown that a portion of the organic matter of 
which the plant is composed may be drawn from the 
air. This matter, which ultimately becomes humus or 
vegetable mould, is, to a certain extent at least, essential 
to the fertility of soils. Prof. Johnston states that 
rich soils usually contain five percent, or more, of theif 
weight of organic matter. To secure the full benefit of 
this, we should adopt that mode of management which 
will admit of the accumulation of the largest quantity, 
and apply it at the time and in the manner which will 
produce the most favorable operation. Now by al- 
lowing the crop to become fully grown, we shall, 
of course, obtain the most, and by allowing it to be- 
come partially ripe and dry, we shall avoid Hie objec- 
tions resulting from acetic fermentation. This, there- 
fore, is the state in which we think the greatest advan- 
tage would be derived from plowing in a crop of clo- 
ver. 



DI60I7SSION IN RELATION NO OATTLE. 



The discussion at the weekly Agricultural meetings 
at Boston the past winter, have been reported in many 
of the papers published in that city. Judging from the 
reports, we should suppose the meetings had been gen- 
erally well attended, and that a considerable number of 
the farmers have taken part in most of the discussions. 
We give the following abstract from the reports of the 
discussion on neat cattle. 

IMr. Gleason, of Weyland, pays considerable atten- 
tion to rearing cows, and is careful to select calves that 
come from good milkers ; the bull should also be of 
good stock. Two calves are put with a farrow cow 
and turned to pasture. If the cow is unwilling to 
« own " the calves, he shuts up the cow and puts the 
calves in a pen near by. She will generally own them 
in a few days, but if not, he puts a dog in the stable 
with the calves. The dog will bark and the cow bel- 
low, and in a short time she will own the calves. He 
lets the calves run four months with the cow. He keeps 
more or less of the no.horn or " buffalo " cows, and 
thinks they are good milkers. [The Boston Cultivator 
in reporting this discussion, calls these no-horned cat- 
tle "Galloways,-' and we havtf noticed some of the 
other Boston agricultural papers apply that name to 
them, but with what propriety we cannot discover. 
We have seen, in various parts of the country, many of 
these '* bufialos,'* (a strange name truly, for cattle which 
have no horns,) but have never found more than three 
or four which exhibited any of the distinguishing marks 
of the Galloways.] In selecting cows, Mr. G. prefers those 
which have a bright full eye, light neck, thin shoul- 
ders, broad hips, small tail, flat horn, and the udder of a 
yellow color. He would avoid a cow with black teats. 
He would avoid driving milch cows any considerable 
distance — even half a mile he thought too far to drive 
to pasture, and was satisfied it made the quantity of milk 
less. He was certain a cow wintered in the stable 
would give less milk than one which had the range of 
the yard. 

For oxen, Mr. G. prefers a full eye, long lace, broad 
back, deep> broad brisket, rump rather sloping than 
rising. An ox with a very thick hide is not generally 
so spirited. He was careful not to buy an ox with 
crooked legs, as they were more likely to get lame. 
Commences breaking steers when they are two years 
old. 

In relation to breeds, he said he had reared Durhams 
— they were larger and handsomer than native cattle, 
and sold more readily — had seen fine milkers among the 
Ayrshiresand Durhams, but he thought the native cows, 
on the whole, were as good as any. 

Mr. BucKJHtNSXER, editor of th9 Mass. Ploughman, 



admitted he \n» somewhat pr^udiced against the Dur- 
ham breed of cattle. He said he had taken much paint 
to know what was their product in milk and butter. 
He had invited the owners of such cattle to show the 
yield of their dairies^ and though he had foimd instan- 
ces of very good cows of that breed, he was bound to 
say, generally, they were not equal to the native cattle 
of the country. He said we have cows in New Eng- 
land that have made their 14, 16^ and 18 pounds of but- 
ter per week, and he thought it would be easier to find 
a dozen such cows, than a dozen Durhams that would 
yield aa much in proportion to their size. We want 
the greatest yield in proportion to the size of the ani- 
mal and the nourishment she requires. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that the State Agricultural Society, in 
its efforts to improve the stock of the country, had late- 
ly imported Ayrshire! and Devons, but no Durhams. 
He thought the milk of cows which gave a very large 
quantity, wais not so good. He had a cow which made 
fifteen and a quarter pounds of butter per week in June 
last, and the greatest quantity of milk she gave was IS 
quarts a day. 

Mr. Sheldon of Wilmington, had paid considerable 
attention to the rearing of cattle — ^had owned at one 
time about 100 yoke of oxen. He thought benefit had 
been derived fh)m importcl cattle by crossing with the 
native. The mixed breed have better feet than the na- 
tives. An ox should be broad between the eyes, should 
have straight, oroad, and rather short hoofs^ round ribs^ 
straight back, hips falling off about an inch. Nine out 
of ten oxen which give out, fail in the fore feet. The 
legs should be straight, and they should toe straight fbr- 
ward. He thought it a bad practice to drive oxen 
with a goaii, (a stick with a brad in one end of it,) as 
they did in Maine — it irritates the cattle and makes 
them either crowd or haul apart. The best feed for 
working oxen, he thinks, is chopped hay and Indian 
meal. 

Mr. G. thought sufficient care was not taken with our 
native cattle, to improve the breed. A gooil milker 
usually has a pet calf, and it is too apt to be given to 
the butcher. He said, our native cattle sell better at 
Brighton, than the Durhams. [For what purpose ? 
Are real Durhams sold there ? — £d.] He bought one 
cow at Brighton that had such excellent qualities that 
all her descendants (?) proved superior. She had the 
right blood. He thought cows should be stabled ami 
kept warm in winter, to afford most profit — ^would give 
them chopped food. If the fodder was chopped and 
wet they would need but little water. He preferred 
shorts and carrots to Indian meal for cows. He thought 
it very injurious for cows to drink ice-water — would 
make the water for them to drink, as warm as that of 
brooks in summer. If cattle were swelled (hoven) he 
gave them half a pound of ground mustard seed mixed 
with lard. 

Mr. Brooks, of Princeton, said he raised from 100 to 
150 heifers annually. He buys the best he can find, be« 
fore they are weaned and weans them on porridge. 
They were mostly of the native breed. He generally 
gets about four good cows in every ten reared. He 
thought the Durhams did not stand the winter well, and 
he believed the Mass. State Society had acted wisely in 
not importing Durhams, as the Ayrshires and Devons 
were preferable. The Ayrshires, he thought, winter as 
well as the natives, but he preferred the Devons. He 
spoke of the Devons imported fifty years since by Chris- 
topher Gore. [Upon what authority does Mr. Brooks 
speak of Devons having been imported by Gov. Gore 7 
We are in possession of proof that the bull which ob- 
tained luch celebrity as the "Gore bull," and whose 
numerous descendants, to the latest generation, are com- 
monly called the « Gore breed," was presented by the 
late Charles Vaughan, Esq., of Hallo well, Maine, to 
Gov. Gore, in the year 1792. The year previous, 1791, 
Mr. v. imported two bulls and two cows. While on 
the passage, one of the cows produced the calf given to 
Gov. Gore. The cows were selected from a miUc-farm 
in the vicinity of London, and instead of being Devons^ 
were probably Yorkshire Short'Homs: — ^Ed.] 

Mr. Brooks mentioned a disease with which milch 
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COWS in his neighborhood had been afflicted. They 
had a pEOpensity to eftt bones — they became weak and 
their bones would sometimes break in trying to rise 
from the ground: He attributed the disease to the want 
of phosphate of lima in their food. He had cured the 
disease by giving the cows bone meal. This disease is 
confined to milch cows. Neither farrow cows or oxen 
are attacked by it. 

B(r. CoLK, editor of the Boiton Cultivator j observed 
that this disease had been prevalent in some of the dai- 
ry districts of Sngland. Chemists had attributed it to 
the exhaustion of the phosphate in the soil> and had re- 
commended bone manurei which had been used with 
success. 

Mr. DAYEKVonT, of Mendon, had kept a cow^ in the 
stable four or five years, she seldom leaving it. He 
gives her two quarts of meal per day, regularly, and 
roots and hay, with grass in the season of it. He cov- 
ers her with a thin covering in summer, to keep off the 
flies, and with a thick blanket in winter to keep her 
warm — warms her drink in winter. Under this treat- 
ment, there is but litUe lidling off in the quantity of 
milk till a short time before calving. Though she is a 
small cow, not weig^ng over 700 pounds, she has giv- 
en from eight to sixteen quarts at a milking. Hier 
[hind] quarter is long and her skin Igose. 

For swelling or hoven, Mr. D. gives a little weak ley. 
He puts about a pint of ashes to a pailfiill of water. He 
had given this to both cattle and horses for other dis- 
eases with good effects. 



AaBlOUhTUBAL 8TATISTISI0S OF NBW-TOBX. 
B7 S. S. KANDALL. 



LuTHEB TucKEB, Esq., 

Secretary of tke N, T. State Jg- Society: 

Dear Sir — In accordance with your request, I have 
carefully compiled from the original returns in the 
office of the Secretary of State, and herewith transmit 
to you, such statistics in reference to the agricultural 
interest of the State as I conceived would be most ac- 
ceptable to the members of the society with which you 
are connected, and best adapted to the diffusion of an 
accurate knowledge of our agricultural resources and 
condition. 

The entire population of the state, as returned by the 
marshals, is 2,604,495: comprising 1,31 1,342 males, and 
1, 293, 153 females. 

The aggregate number of farmers and agriculturists in 
the state, is 253, 292, or somewhat less than one -tenth 
of the entire population, and one-fifth of the Whole 
male population. The number of legal voters in the 
state, (excluftlve of persons of color,) is 539,379; con- 
sequently the number farming to all other professions, 
Ss very nearly as one to two. 

The whole number of acres of improved land in the 
state is 11,737,276: of which 1,013,665 is devoted to 
the production of wheat; 1,026,915 to that of oats; 
595,135 to that of com; 255,762 to that of potatoes; 
317,099 to that of rye; 192,504 to that of barley ; 117,- 
379 to that of peas; 16,232 to that of beans; 255,496 to 
that of buck wheat; 15,322to thatof tumeps; and 46,0S9 
to that of flax ; wheat and oats being the great agricul- 
tural stapled of the state; com and rye holding the next 
place, potatoes and buckwheat, in about equal propor- 
tion the next, and barley, peas, flax, beans, and tumeps, 
following in the order in which they are here named; 
the least number of acres being devoted to the culture 
of the turnep. 

The western and northern portions of the state are 
best adapted to the cultivation of wheat, potatoes, oats, 
while the southern and eastern portions seem most fa- 
vorable to com, barley, peas, beans, turneps and flax. 
The middle counties afford the best encouragement to 
the raising of cattle. 

Of the 1,013,665 acres employed in the raising of 
wheat, the number harvested during the year is report- 
ed at 958,234, yielding an aggregate of 13,391,770 bu- 
shels, exceeding by 1,438,263 bushels the amount raised 



in 1840, and averaging a fraction under 14 bushels to 
the acre. In the county of Mom-oe, the average yield 
is 19^ bushels; in the county of Kings, 19; in each of 
the counties of Orleans and Niagara, 18 ; in the county 
of Clinton, 17^; in Genesee county, 16^; in each of 
the counties of Cayuga, Ontario, Livingston, and Frank- 
lln,16; and in each of the counties of Onondaga, Rich- 
mond, Seneca, Warren, and Wyoming, 15. In two of 
tbe outer wards of Brooklyn, the average yield was 24 
bushels to the acre; In tbe town of Wheatland, Mon- 
roe county, 22 bushels, and in Sweden, same county, 21. ' 

From the 1,026,915 acres devoted to the production 
of oats, the aggregate number of bushels harvested du- 
ring »the year is stated at '26,323,051, exceeding by 
5,594,313 the quantity raised in 1840, and averaging 
nearly 26 bushels to the acre. In the counties of Sene- 
ca and Kings, the average exceeded 35; in Monroe and 
Ontario, 32; in Onondaga, 31; in each of the counties 
of Cayuga, Dutchess, and Livingston, 30; in each of 
the counties of Orleans, Niagara, and Rensselaer, 29; 
in each of the counties of Chenango, Madison, Oneida, 
Orange, Wayne, and Yates, 28; and in each of the 
counties of Chautauque, Clinton, Columbia, Jefferson, 
Queens, Richmond, Suffolk, and St. Lawrence, 27. 

From the 317,099 acres devoted to the production of 
rye, the aggregate number of bushels harvested during 
the year is sUted at 2,966,322, being 18,591 bushels 
less than were harvested in 1840, or an average of nearly 
94 bushels to the acre. In the county of Kings, the 
average product is reported at nearly 20 bushels to the 
acre; in the county of Richmond, at 14^; in the county 
of Jefferson, 13^; in each of the counties of Clinton. 
Orleans, and St. Lawrence, 12; in Chenango, ll^ in 
each of the counties of Erie, Livingston, Rensselaer, 
and Wyoming, 11; in each of the counties of Schenec- 
taily. Queens and Essex, 10^; and in each of the coun- 
ties of Albany. Delaware, Franklin, Fulton, Genesee, 
Herkimer, Lewis, Monroe, Montgomery, Orange, War- 
ren, and Westchester, 10. In the ninth ward of the 
city of Brooklyn, 265 bushels were obtained from 16 
acres, being an average of 25 bushels to the acre; and 
an equal average crop was obtained in the town of 
Gravesend in the same county. 

From 595,135 acres planted with com, the aggregate 
number of bushels harvested is returned at 14,722,115, 
being an increase of 3,636,973 over the harvest of 1840, 
and averaging nearly 25 bushels to the acre. In the 
county of New- York, the average yield was 40; in 
Kingsconnty,384; in Richmond, 35 ; in Suffolk, 34; in 
each of the counties of Orange, and Westchester, 32; in 
Rockland, 31; in each of tbe counties of Monroe and 
Orleans, 30; in each of the counties of Niagara, Onta- 
rio and Seneca, 29 ; in each of the counties of Chemung, 
Chenango. Jefferson, Oneida, Onondaga, Putnam, and 
Tioga, 27 ; in each of the counties of Clinton and Wayne, 
26^; and in the county of Broome, 26. 

From 255,762 acres planted with potatoes, the 
aggregate number of bushels obtained, W9S 23,653,418, 
or an average of 90 bushels to the acre. In Jefferson 
and Franklin counties the average yield exceeded 150 
bushels; in St. Lawrence, 145; in Clinton and Orleans, 
137; in Essex and Genesee, 125; in Washington, 122; 
in Suffolk and Wayne, 120; in Chautauque, 112; in each 
of the counties of Kings, Monroe and Niagara, 110; in 
each of the counties of Ontario, Cattaraugus, and Cayu- 
ga, 105; in Allegany, 99; in Yates, 98; in Seneca 97; 
and in each of the counties of Lewis and Queens, 95. 
In each of the towns of Antwerp and Rutland, in Jeffer- 
son county, the average yield per acre was 187 bushels. 
There has been a faliine off of the potato crop of up- 
wards of six millions of bushels since 1840. 

From 1 17,379 acres sown with peas, the aggregate 
number of bushels raised was 1,761,504, or an average 
of 15 bushels per acre. In the town of Westchester, 
Westchester county, upwards of 170 bushels are re- 
turned as having been produced from 3| acres, averag- 
ing 56 bushels per acre. In the county of Kings, the 
average crop was 35 bushels; in Richmond, 24; in 
Putnam, Queens, and Wyoming, 20; in Onondaga and 
Orleans, 19^; in Suffolk, 18; in each of the counties of 
Genesee, Madison, Montgomery, and Rockland, 17 ; and 
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in each of the counties of Albanjr, Alleganjr, Cayuga, 
Chautauque, Erie, Livingston, Monroe, Niagara, Oneida, 
Ontario, Seneca, St. Lawrence and Steuben, 16. 

From 16,232 acres devoted to the raising of beans, 
the aggregate number of bushels produced was 162,188, 
or an average of 10 bushels per acre. In the town of 
Westlield, Richmond county, from 2| acres 228^ bushels 
w^ere produced, being an average of 114 bushels per 
acre ; in the ninth ward of the city of Brooklyn, 1960 
bushels were raised from 19 \ acres, being an average 
, of 100 bushels per acre; in the town of Newtown, 
Queens county, the average was 91 ; in the county of 
Westchester ^; and in the counties of Cayuga and 
Chautauque, 15 and upwards. 

From 192,504 acres sown with barley, the aggregate 
number of bushels raised during the year preceding, is 
returned at 3,108,705, exceeding by 610,535 bushels the 
crop of 1840, and averaging 16 bushels per acre. From 
11 acres in the county of Kings, 360 bushels were raised, 
being an average of nearly 33 bushels to the acre. In 
county of Schoharie the average return exceeded 22 
bushels to the acre; in the county of Suffolk, 44 bushels; 
in the county of Richmond, 25; in each of the counties 
of Onondaga and AVestchcster, 20; in each of the coun- 
ties of Madison, Monroe, Niagara, and Ontario, 19; in 
each of the counties of Cortland, Oneida, and Schenec- 
tady, 18; in each of the counties of Cayuga and Chau- 
tauque, 17^; and in each of the counties of Allegany. 
Chenango, Essex, Franklin, Rensselaer, and Seneca, 17. 

From 255,495| acres of buckwheat, the aggregate 
number of bushels raised was 3,634,679, exceeding 
12,390,241 bushels the quantity raised in 1840, being an 
average of upwards of 14 bushels to an acre. In one 
of the outer wards of New-York 300 bushels were 
obtained from 8| acres, or an average of nearly 38 
bushels to the acre. In each of the counties of Onon- 
daga and Ontario, the average was 21 ; in Genesee, 
19; in each of the counties of Cayuga, Kings, Putnam, 
Richmond, Schenectady, Seneca, and Wayne, 18; in 
each of the counties of Chemung, Chenango, Clinton, 
Livingston, Montgomery, Niagara, Tompkins and Yates, 
17; in each of the counties of Albany, Chautauque, Cort- 
land, Queens, Rensselaer, Steuben, Tioga, and West- 
chester, 16; and in each of the coimties of Allegany, 
Broome, Delaware, Dutchess, Erie, Herkimer, Mon- 
roe, Oneida, Orange, Schoharie, St. Lawrence, and 
Ulster, 15. 

From 15,322^ acres devoted to the production of tur- 
neps, the aggregate number of bushels raised was 1,350,- 
332, being an average of 88 bushels per acre. In the 
county of SuflToIk, however, the average is as high as 
210; and in one town of that county (Riverhead) the 
average yield was 293 bushels. In Kings county the 
average was 197; in each of the counties of Mon- 
roe and Queens, 180; in each of the counties of Niagara 
and Rockland, 155; in Ontario, 148; in Wayne, 146; 
in Richmond, 142; in each of the counties of Onondaga 
and St. Lawrence, 140; in Otsego, 135; in Orleans, 126; 
in Cortland, 125: in Clinton, 122; in Essex, 121; in 
Cayuga, 120; in Steuben, 115; in each of the counties 
of Delaware, Oswego, Saratoga and Schenectady, 110; 
in each of the counties of Franklin and Jefferson, 108; 
an each of the counties of Chemung and Montgomery, 107; 
in each of the counties of Genesee and Seneca, 105; in 
Chautauque, 104; in Wyoming, 103; in Livingston, 99; 
in Allegany, 98; in each of the counties of Tioga and 
Warren, 95; in AVashington, 92; and in each of the 
counties of Cattaraugus, Lewis and Schoharie, 90. 

From 46,089 acres of flax, the average number of lbs. 
produced was 2,S97,062i, or an average of 62 ^ pounds 
to the acre. In the town of Islip, Suffolk county, 120 
pounds were produced from one quarter of an acre; in 
Poughkeepsie, Dutchess county, 360 pounds from five- 
eighths of an acre; in the towns of Amenia and Rhine- 
beck, in the same county, an average of 350 pounds 
per acre is returned; in Pleasant -Valley, 285, and in 
Clinton, 275. The average product in the county is 
237 pounds per acre. In Jefferson county the average 
is 190; in Columbia, 187; in each of the counties of 
Chautauque and Chenango, 180; in each of the counties 
of Lewis, Queens and AVashington, 175; in each of the 



counties of Oiange and Ulster, 165; in Essex, 164; in 
each of the counties of CUnton, Cortland, Franklin, 
Oneida, Putnam and Rensselaer, 150; in each of the 
counties of Oswego, Sullivan and Westchester, 140; in 
Warren, 139; in Delaware and St. Lawrence, 135; in 
Broome, 132; and in each of the counties of Greene, 
Hamilton, Monroe, Onondaga, Richmond, Saratoga, 
Steuben, Tioga and Wyoming, 100 and upwards. 

The aggregate number of heads of neat cattle in the 
State is 2,072,330, being an average of upwards of 35,- 
000 to each county, of which there are nearly 86,000 in 
the county of Jefferson ; 85,464 in the county of Oneida; 
nearly 78,000 in the county of St. Lawrence; 66,885 in 
the county of Chautauque; 63,745 in the county of Che- 
nango; 62,555 in the county of Delaware; 61,706 in 
the county of Otsego; 59,712 in the county of Orange; 
57,506 in the county of Erie ; 55,482 in the county of 
Steuben; 53,440 in the county of Herkimer; nearly 52,- 
000 in the county of Allegany ; 49,498 in the county of 
Onondaga; 47,258 in the county of Dutchess; 45,256 in 
the county of Cattaraugus; 45,216 in the county of Ma- 
dison; 43,527 in the county of Washington; 41,584 in 
the county of Cayuga; and 41,300 in the county of Os- 
wego. The number of neat cattle under one year old 
is 334,456, and the number over one year old is 1,709,- 
479. The aggregate number of neat cattle is less by 
about 130,000 than in 1840. 

The aggregate number of cows milked is returned at 
999,490, or an average of nearly 17,000 to each county. 
The aggregate numCer of pounds of butter made during 
the year was 79,501,733^, or an average of about 1,350,- 
000 to each county, or 79^ pounds to each cow milked; 
while the aggregate number of pounds of cheese is re- 
turned at 36,744.976, being an average of 622,796 pounds 
to each county, or about 36 pounds to each cow milked. 
In the county of Oneida, the number of cows milked is 
stated at 47,713; from which 3,876,276 pounds of but- 
ter, and 3,277,750 pounds of cheese were made, or an 
average of upwards of 80 pounds of the former and 68 
of the latter. In the county of Orange, from 42>256 
cows milked 4,108,840 pounds of butter were obtained, 
being an average of 97 pounds to each. In the county 
of Jefferson, from 41,360 cows, 3,080,767 pounds of but- 
ter and 2,802,314 of cheese were obtained; averaging 
74 pounds of the former and nearly 70 of the latter. In 
the county of Kings, the average number of pounds of 
butter made from each cow milked was 110; in the 
counties of Delaware and Chenango, 100; in each of 
the counties of Putnam, Sullivan and Tompkins, 95 ; in 
each of the counties of Cortland, Greene, Onondaga, 
Schenectady, Schoharie, Seneca, Wayne and Yates, 90; 
in Livingston, 85; and in each of the counties of 
Dutchess, Ontario, Saratoga, Steuben, Tioga, Warren, 
and Washington, 80. 

In the county of Herkimer, 8,208,796 pounds of cheese 
were manufactured from the milk of 36,255 cows, being 
an average of 226 pounds to each; in the town of Fair- 
field, in the same county, 1,355,967 pounds were manu- 
factured from the milk of 3,910 cows, being an ax'erage 
of nearly 350 pounds. In the county of Madison, 2,022,- 
855 pounds were obtained from 21,513 cows, being an 
average of 90 pounds; and in the county of Lewis, 
1,420,368 pounds from 18,024 cows, or an average of 80 
pounds. In the county of Otsego, the average exceeds 
50 pounds. 

The aggregate number of horses in the St£^e is 505,- 
155, being an increase of over 29,000 since l^AO. In 
Oneida county there are 17,303 ; Onondaga, 16,968 ; in 
Monroe, 16,811; in Jefferson, 16,397; in Otsego, 14,- 
183; in Cayuga, 13,922; in Erie, 13,527; in St. Law- 
rence, 13,470; in New-York, 13,346; in Steuben, 12,- 
310; in AVaync, 12,258; in Madison, 11,774; in Dutch- 
ess, 11,342; in Tompkins, 11,191; in Washington, 11,- 
115; and in each of the counties of Albany, Allegany, 
Chautauque, Chenango, Genesee, Herkimer, Livingston, 
Orange, Rensselaer and Saratoga, 10,000 and upwards. 

The aggregate number of hogs returned is 1,5S4,344, 
or an average of nearly 27,000 to each county. In 
Dutchess county there are 66,vS28; in Orange, 57,265; 
in Columbia, 54,477; in Jefferson, 53,068; in Ononda- 
ga, 52,907; in Monroe, 48,493; in Niagara, 45,723; in 
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Oajraga, 43,546; in Ulster, 42,627; in Washingrton, 42,- 
189; in Rensselaer, 39,262; in Otsego, 38,485; in St. 
Lawrence, 38,150; in Erie, 38,087; in Saratoga, 37,- 
882; in Ontario, 36,986; in Steuben, 35,987; in Wayne, 
35,873; in Westchester, 35,609; and in each of the 
counties of Albany, Chaatauque and Niagara,npwards of 
30/)00. In 1^40, the aggregate number of swine in the 
state was 1,916,953; being an excess of 332,619 beyond 
that of the present year. 

The aggregate number of sheep in the state is 6,443,- 
855, exceeding by 1,062,630 the number returned in 
1840, and being an average of upwards of 107,000 to 
each county. Of this number 1,870,728 are under one 
year old, and 4,505,369 over one year old. The num- 
ber in the county of Otsego is 270,564; in Madison, 
263,132; in Ontario 257 821 ; in Washington 264,866; 
in ChauUuque. 235,403; in Chenango. 223,453; in Liv- 
ingston, 218,258; in Steuben, 217,658; in Dutchess, 
nearly 200,000; in Oneida, 194,589; in Onondaga, 190 - 
429; in Allegany, 184,901; in Jefferson, 184,526; in 
Cayuga, 175,148; in Monroe, 173,952; in Columbia, 
172,959; in Rensselaer, 170,552; in St. Lawrence, 168,- 
314; in Wyoming, 166,365; in Genesee, 156,578; in 
Erie, 148,732; in Tompkins, 136,787; in Delaware, 
135,633; in Wayne, 130,562; in Yates, 130,134; and 
in Cortland, 108,862. The aggregate number of flee- 
ces obtained is returned at 4,607,0124, comprising 13,- 
864,828 pounds of wool, less by 208,306 potmds than the 
aggregate fleece of 1840, and averaging about three lbs. 
to a fleece. In the county of Kings the average is up- 
wards of six pounds. 

Very respectfully, your obt serv't, 

8. 8. RAm>ALL. 

jilbanyj Jan- 1, 1846. 



BBESDINa REGISTER FOR SHEEP. 



A breeding register is very convenient as well as im- 
portant in assisting the shepherd to preserve lacts in re- 
lation to the various individuals of his flock — such as 
their age, genealogy, quality, &c. The following plan, 
given by Dr. Holmes, in the Maine Farmery appears 
to us to be a very good one. 



*< Breeding Register fr 


No 
laix 


u/y 1. 


, >38, to 


July 1, '39. 




Year in which 
bom 1 


Put to ram. 
No. 


• 

1 

.2 
6—4 


. of 
tba. 


'5 J 
.2 JO 


General 
Remarks. 


• 


1 


1 

1 


25 


1833 


27-4 


1 class small and 
close curled. 


Their lambs: 
one very fee- 
ble and died. 



<< Explanation. — ^In the first column is the number 
df the ewe — Shaving two notches on the upper edge of 
the right ear, (20) a notch on the lower edge of the 
left ear, (3) and two notches on the upper edge of the 
left ear, (2) No. 25. In the second her age. In the 
third, the number and age of the ram, which in this in- 
stance means ram No. 27, and four years old, being born 
in 1834. In the fourth column, the day and month in 
which the lamb came — thus, 6-— 4 means 6th day of 4th 
month. In the flfth and sixth columns are the numbers 
of ram and ewe lambs. In the seventh column is a 
classification of the lambs, according to their appear- 
ance at one or two days old. The last column is gene- 
ral observations." 

nable as well for present information as future refer- 
ence and comparison. 

Sow com for fodder any time this month 



LONaWORTH ON THE STRAWBERRY. 



The Cincinnati Horticultural Society have lately pub- 
lished a communication on the strawberry, by N. Long- 
worth. Its principal object is to establish the necessity 
of staminate plants planted separately, but in near prox- 
imity, to render most varieties productive. In the 
course of his remarks, he made some interesting ob- 
servations, which coming from an experienced cultiva- 
tor, may be of value to many of our readers. 

He says, '< In a late number of the Fftrmer and Me- 
chanic, it is stated that three cultivators near Boston, 
sent four thousand five hundred quarts to market in a 
single season. What will our market gardeners say to 
this 7 • • • Mr. Culbertson bring^s more strawber- 
ries to our market than any other person. The great- 
est quantity he has brought in any single day mas four 
thousand marts," 

The following remarks are made in difierent parts of 
the communication on some of the different and most 
celebrated varieties : 

[« Hovey's (old) seedling] stands unrivalled with ns 
for size, where impregnated. But we have other va- 
rieties, that are as go^ bearers, of nearly equal size, 
and of finer flavor. But I would highly recommend 
his (old) seedling to all cultivators, whether for family 
use or for sale.*' 

Speaking of a fine variety he obtained from England, 
under the erroneous name of Keen's seedling, he says : 
«The Methven is a different, and for inferior fruit. I 
have the Methven Scarlet, sent me from Philadelphia, 
as the Keen. It is pistillate, and bears large fruit, but 
is an indifferent bearer, and of inferior flavor." 

He thinks that the variety described as the Old Hud- 
son by Downing, and as <' a fruit with a neck," is not 
genuine, and is entirely different from the Old Hudson 
of Cincinnati and Philadelphia, which appears to be un- 
known at New-York and Boston. The Old Hudson ^is 
wholly defective in the male organs, and has been 
thrown by as unproductive. It is a large and finely fla- 
vored fruit, and where properly impregnated, a great 
bearer. • • • Mr. Arbeg^t for many years sold 
nine-tenths of the strawberries brought, to our market, 
and raised the Hudson only. Whilst I could from one- 
fourth of an acre, scarcely raise a bushel, he would 
raise 40 bushels. His fruit was much larger than any 
other brought to market, and commanded from 25 to 
374 cenls per quart. He maile a handsome competence 
from the sale of this fruit. His secret he kept to him- 
self, and had been as much noted for the sise of his fruit, 
and the quantity raised on a given space of ground, in 
Philadelphia (where he removed) as he was here. A 
chance observation of his son one day, in my garden, 
KiyiD?) '^ I must raise but little fruit, as my plants were 
all males," flrst led my attention to the subject. I soon 
discovered that there were what he called male and fe. 
male plants, and communicated the fact to our market 
gardeners. The result was, strawberries rapidly in- 
creased in our market, till as fine as hail been raised by 
Mr. Arbegust, were sold at from 3 to 10 cents per quart, 
and he ceased to cultivate them." 

It is well known to many of our readers that Mr. N. 
Longworth is a strong advocate of the indispensable ne- 
cessity of staminate plants, to fertilize the pistillate 
ones, and render them productive. But he does not 
consider the plant as dicecious, but that stamens and 
pistils both actually exist, only one or the other are 
usually and permanently defective, not absent. On the 
other liand, Hovey and others, consider this defective 
quality as only caused by rich cultivation, and hence 
that sterility may be remedied by diminished fertility 
of soil, while they do not deny that productiveness 
may also result from the impregnation by well devel- 
oped staminate plants. Others deny all benefit from 
staminate plants. Many experiments, conducted more 
accurately than most persons are accustomed to do, are 
needed to settle such points satisfactorily. Longworth 
says, <<Mr. Downing, in a recent letter, assures me, 
that last season he raised a fine crop of Hovey's seedling, 
I on a bed Car separated from all others." The argument 
1 contained in this fiict he does not demolish, but over- 
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leaps as follows :-^<< Mr. Downing, I am positive, had 
nol Hovey's seedlinj^ unmixed with others." An in- 
telligent and scientific caltivator should know by the 
appeamnoo of the growth^ leaf, or fhiit, Hovey*s seed- 
ling from other varieties. The suggestion however, 
that a variety may ripen seed, drop them and propagate 
thus new varieties, intermixed, and possessing the sta- 
minate character, is not without weight. The reason, 
too, that the plants of the nurseryman, who has many 
different varieties within a small space, to fertilize each 
other, are productive; while after they are sold and 
wi<lely removed, the cause and the effect cease, is en- 
tirely plausible. 



•\ 



DISEASB IN POTATOES. 



Mr. Editor — The columns of almost every agricul- 
tural paper I examine, are teeming with articles on the 
subject of diseased potatoes, but as yet, the cause seems 
buried in as profound a mystery as at its first appear- 
ance. It is not at all understood ; and it is very much 
to be desired that the recently instituted inquiries in 
Curope, by scientific men, may lead to its discovery, 
ibr the effort thus far here, has rather shrouded the sub- 
ject in deeper doubt and uncertainty, than cast any light 
upon it. 

I mvde a series of experiments the past year, the re- 
sults of which, I herewith hand you, not because they 
have elieited any new fitct, bat that a knowledge of 
them may prevent their repetition by others, for it is 
evident they lead not to its development, thoagh pos- 
sibly, in some other respects^ worthy of it. 

The ground was a sandy loam, manured with barn- 
yard manure, at the rate of thirty two-horse waggon 
loMb to the acre. It was plowed, dragged, furrowed 
with a one-horse plow in rows three feet asunder, and 
planted on the 12th of May. The potatoes were cut 
into setts containing three or more eyes, and dropped 
along the furrows eight inches apart. On the first ten 
rows, which were twenty rods long, was put a composi- 
tion consisting of one bushel of lime, one of ashes, one of 
salt, and one of plaster, well mixed, dropped in small 
handfuls on each cutting of the potatoes; and the ba. 
lance of the field hail a dressing of like quantity of 
same composition, with the exception of the salt. The 
potatoes were then covered with a plow, and rolled 
with a moderately heavy roller. That portion of the 
piece where no salt was used vegetated directly, and 
came on with a vigorous and luxuriant growth ; where 
salt was used, they were a long time coming up, and 
the growth then exceedingly slow, with a curled un- 
healthy appearance of the vine. 

They were cultivated twice and hoed once. At the 
last time of cultivating, a one-horse plow was passed 
twice though each row, levelling the earth to the vines. 

The appearance of all of them, with the exception of 
the salted, was exceedingly fine and promising, and of 
the latter, there were some twenty -five hills which re- 
ceiveda less portion of the preparation, that were perhaps 
more vigorous than any of the others, which we attribu- 
ted to this cause. They continued growing finely until 
August, when the ground, with the exception of the 
salted portion, was completely covered with vines, and 
a finer or more promising field is rarely seen. At this 
period we had a succession of light showers, followed 
by warm, close weather, and our vines soon began to 
decay, presenting precisely the same appearance as in 
the two preceding years, in which they have been af- 
fected. This continued until they were entirely dead, 
and the general impression was that the crop was de- 
stroyed ; on digging, however, we were agreeably dis- 
appointed to find them, though rather small, entirely 
sound, and thus far, they have preserved perfectly well. 

I took from the acre two hundred and twelve bushels. 
That portion which was salted never reached maturity. 
The yield was less and the quality inferior to where 
^one was used, and this experiment has therefore de- 
monstrated that neither salt, lime, ashes, nor plaster, 
are a preventive to the attacks of this disease, or a j>re- 
•ervative of the tuber after attack, for this condition of 



vine was general- here, as is also this soundness of the 
potato. 

There were some exceptions to this general decay of 
vine, and wherever this occurred, so (kr as my obser- 
vation has gone, it has been on sward ground, late 
planted, and no manure used. I planted a piece adjoin- 
ing the one on which the experiments were made. It 
was done on the 3d day of June, and the vines continued 
perfectly fresh and green until destroyed by the trott 
this fiill, while others planted at short intervals of time, 
on fallow ground, for the purpose of determining whe- 
ther this has any agency in averting the disease, were 
in every instance destroyed, though the tuber, in all 
of them remained sound. 

Can you explain this new caprice of the epidemic, or 
assign any plausible reason for this general destruction 
of the vine and soundness of the potato? or why, those 
on sward ground escaped, and on fallow perished? It is 
certainly very inexplicable, although it puts an end to 
the speculation that the disease is caused by insects, fbr 
if this were so, all these pieces would have been affect- 
ed in the same manner. P. 

WatervUUy 1846. 

naPROVING WOWOH'OUT LAITDS* 



Mr. Tucker — I will give you my views of the best 
manner of improving lands that were formerly good 
but have become poor by bad fisirming. And fM, no 
land ever was good where the subsoil was of a cold 
gravelly nature. The top soil of our limestone land 
will vary from four to six, and sometimes eight inches 
deep, with a subsoil of red loam — the latter is generally 
thought good when it will make brick. There are 
thousands of acres of this kind of land both in Virginia 
and Maryland that have become very much impo- 
verished. 

To improve this land, I would collect large quanti- 
ties of everything that will make manure; such as 
leaves, weeds, sods from the fence comers, rags, rotten 
wood, soap-suds, &c. These I would keep in a pile, 
sprinkling plaster over it occasionally, to prevent the 
escape of ammonia. In the next place, I would com- 
mence with the com crop. I would have three stout 
horses, and a plow ^of Washburn's make, of Frederick,) 
22 inches from the bottom of the share to the bottom of 
the beam, (without a coulter.) I would plow the land 
late in the fall 12 inches deep, which would throw up 
part of the subsoil to the action of the son and air. By all 
means have some manure put on the land before the com 
is planted- The next season ; plow in the com stalks in 
June or Jnly, — in other words make it the &llow-field for 
a wheat crop. Plow as above stated the first time, har- 
row well, and then, if you have it, put on about 50 
bushels of lime to the acre, and some manure. Plow 
shallow the second time, and about the middle of Sep- 
tember sow 1| bushels clean wheat to the acre, harrow 
well, and then sow seven quarts of clean timothy seed 
to the acre, and roll the field. In the spring following, 
sow about the same quantity of clover seed. If the land 
is inclined to be wet, you may vary the seed a litUe, 
and sow 8 quarts of timothy — if very dry, sow 8 quarts 
of clover and 6 of timothy. No stock must go on the 
land after the wheat comes off in the fall, nor until the 
next season, when the clover is in blossom, and then 
only enough to crop a little. The next summer the 
field may be mowed for the first crop, and the second 
crop be left on the ground. There must be no stock 
on the field this year. 

I can assure you I have seen land improved 100 per 
cent by this course of fkrming. It is the commence- 
ment of what may be called a rotation of crops, such as 
in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, has so much im- 
proved the soil. Wm. Todd. 

Utica Mills, Maryland, May, 1846. 



CT7TTINO FOOD FOR Sreep. — ThouMS Noble, in the 
Ohio Cultivator, says — " My sheep eonsist of 1600 head^ 
and so far, I have lost none. We cut all their feed, and 
the saving thereby is at least one-third." 
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DBSTRUOnOir OF FBAOB BUD& 




^ 



^l 



It yeiy rarely happens that the yoimg frnit of the 
peach ii killed except bj the fevere cold of winter. It 
olien excites surprise that the cultiYator is enabled to 
decide with tolerable certainty, by the time that the se- 
vere weather of winter doses, whether a crop may be 
expected. 

The cause most frequently destructive to the peach 
crop in the northern states, is warm weather late in au- 
tumn or during winter, causing a slight swelling of the 
buds. After thus started, even though to a slight degree, 
rery severe cold destroys them. Cultiyators of fruit 
wish to icnow, as soon as practicable, whether their 
crops are destroyed. When the thermometer sinks 
several degrees below zero, there is nearly always rea- 
son to fear that at least a part of the fruit-buds are kill- 
ed ; as previous warm weather, even if it has scarcely 
■welled the buds, may have flUed them with moisture, 
and rendered them liable to destruction. To deter- 
mine the point, then, let the flower buds be examined 
a few days after the cold weather, by cutting them 
transversely through the middle. If they are ii^red, 
the centre will appear dark brown, as represented by a. 

Fig. 66 ; if uninjured, they 
will appear of a uniibrm 
greenish white, with no 
brown. q>ot at the centre, as 
shown by b, the stamens, 
and other parts of the flow- 
er being entirely fresh. A 
litUe practice will enable 
any one to determine this 
point at a glance. 

The first bods are readily 
distinguished from the flow- 
er buds, by their round and 
obtuse form, as shown by e, \ 
while the leaf buds are slen- 
der and more pointed as ex- 
hibited by d. On the low- 
Fig. 56. er parts of the young shoots, 
the fruit buds are usually double (e, e,) with a leaf bud 
between. 

The past winter exhibited some curious illustrations 
of the effect of situation and other causes in preserving 
the life of fruit buds. A considerable portion of the 
northern part of Western New- York consists of irregu- 
lar hills and valleys, the hills rising from fifty or a hun- 
dred feet or more above the ordinary level. In the 
▼alleys, from their warm sheltered situation, the growth 
of the peach is more rapid ; it does not become so well 
ripened and hardened Ibr winter; warm days more 
quickly start the buds; and the cold air of still, frosty 
nights settling in the hollows, and the radiation to the 
elear sky above being unobstructed by the stillness of 
the air, the destruction of the fruit buds is very fre- 
quent. But on hills, these causes do not operate; hence 
in many localities, while the crops fail rarely half the 
time in valleys, they are scarcely ever even diminished 
on the hills. In an orchard belonging to the writer, 
thirty feet above the neighboring creek valley, not one 
in ten of the fruit buds escaped the present year; while 
on another hill only twenty.five or thirty feet higher, 
the trees are full of blossoms. Indeed, the difference in 
temperature, as indicated by a common thermometer, 
between a valley and a hill fifty or a hundred feet above 
it, in favor of the latter, usually amounts to many de- 
grees on still clear nights. This difference alone 
would often be suflicient to cause entire failure in one 
ease, and preservation in the other. 

On many trees of medium elevation, at the present 
time (early part of 5 mo.) the upper branches only, are 
filled with blossoms, while the lower are entirely des- 
titute; the reflected heat from the ground having start- 
ed the lower buds and thus rendered them liable to in- 
jury from frost. 

Another singular appearance is, that while many 
trees from one foot upwards show no blossoms and are 
perfectly bare, the lower straggling branches which 



happened to be under the snow at the time of the cold, 
are filled with a dense profusion of flowers. Such trees 
exhibit accurately the depth of the snow at the time of 
the injury, and show conclusively when it took place. 

In other cases, snow, by keeping the trees cool in 
warm days, and thus retarding the swelling of the buds, 
may save the crop, though afterwards exposed to cold 
several degrees below zero. 

The morning sun on a frosted plant, by causing sud- 
den thawing, is usually destructive to its vitality, when 
gradual thawing would be safe. Hence buildingfs and 
steep hills on the east side of peach trees, have led to 
the singular and erroneous conclusion that east wind 
does the mischief. Hence also one reason that unfro- 
zen rivers and lakes, by the screen of fog they throw 
ofl^ afford protection, as well as by softening the severi- 
ty of the cold. 

The preceding and other observations, have led to 
the following conclusions : 

1. That the difference of several degrees between the 
temperature of sheltered valleys and small hills close 
at hand, shows that the common unqualified statements 
of the temperature by the thermometer, of certain parts 
of the country, is too indefinite for dependence. 

2. That in countries abounding in small hills andval- 
leys» or connsting of rollinsr land, the hills are hx best 
for peach orchards^ soil ana other thinrs being equal. 
Unfreezing bodies of water in the neighborhood, of 
course reverse the rule. 

3. That examination of the fruit buds after cold 
weather. If on the lower branches only, may lead to too 
unfavorable conclusions. 

4. That if the buds have been bat slightly swollen, a 
few degrees below zero usually causes their destruction. 



THB POTATO. 



To what localities Is the potato indigenous? It is 
well established that this esculent was not known 
on the old continent till it was carried there from 
America. The noted navigator Sir Walter Raleigh in- 
troduced it into Ireland and England in 1565. The 
same year it was also taken to England from Santa Fe, by 
Capt. Hawkins. It has been stated that Raleigh obtained 
it In Virginia. But is it now found in a wild state in 
any part of North America? Loudon, in his Hortui 
Brittannicus, gives Peru as the native country of the 
potato, and travellers have asserted that it is found 
not only there, but in Brazil, and some other parts of 
South America. 

We liave been led to some iTeflections on this sub- 
ject by a perusal of ScHooLcaArr's '< Report on the 
Iroquois,*' to the Legislature of New- York, 1846. Speak- 
ing of the plants cultivated by these tribes, (p. 12, 13,) 
it is remarked — " The potato was certainly indigenous. 
Sir Walter Raleigh in elRirts at colonization, had 
brought it from Virginia under the original name of 
openavfg» But none of the North American tribes are 
known to have cultivated it. They dug it up, like 
other indigenous edible roots, from the forest. But it 
has been long introduced into their villages, and spread 
over the northern latitudes (ar beyond the present limits 
of the zea maize.^' 

If it is a &ct that the potato was known to any of the 
Indian tribes which formerly occupied territory now in 
possession of the United States, before the discovery 
and settlement by the whites, how long is it since the 
wild plant became extinct? Or may it not still exist 
in some of its natural uncultivated haunts? 



Feeding Hens. — J. N. Dowd, in the Boston Cul- 
tivator, says a bushel of corn will last hens twice as 
long as a bushel of buckwheat, but that he prefers the 
latter, as it makes hens lay eggs more than any other 
grain, and overbalances in profit, its additional cost. 

CAanoTS Foa HoasES. — ^J. Frost, of EUiotville, in 
the same paper, says that carrots fed to horses with dry 
food, are worth as much as oats, feeding alternately, 
one day with carrots and one with oats. 
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HINTS CK THE OOMSTBDOTIOM CF FABM-HOUSES. 



ST one may sec that a deciJecl ImIb ii beginning to muifeK iUelf it the present moment in niral uctaitect- 
Every where, in Ihe miilille and eastern ilatei, on« teei that the newly bulK cottage* anil villu are no 
;er in those clumiy and unmeaning larm% thai ten yean ago >o eeoenlly prevailed. 

Thii U a most hopeful and enconn^- 
__ - === ■ ■"- :- — Ing lymptom. Il lells ui rery plainly 

_^ — - ^ - " ViT^^^i^ ""• '"" country proprielon have be- 

~r--=:^— ■'- ■ ^QKffl' ^^ r"> '" g'»e "ome thouEht to the con- 

^;ri". _^»., ji-^^E^^ ^ -"^^^&' ilruction of their own housei; that 

""*" " they are no longer content with what 

the nearest carpenter Or mason may 
havetooBer as the latest style; that 
they have at least a dmire for some- 
thing ni for their onn nanti, the beau- 
ty of which i( ofa bind becoming and 
auilabte to the purpose in view. 

In this aspect of things, nothing is 
more to be desired, than the general 
prevalence of correct principles of 
taste among our agriculturiata of intel- 
ligence. 

The PAIM-Horf E in this coDnlry is 
not the hovel of the serF^ii not ihs 
hut of B peuanl. It is the cottage 
of a freeman — (he proprietor of the 
•oil he cultivates. Il ii the homa 
of the best virlaei and tbe soimileat 
hearts. It muit oecessatily — if it 
be true to Itself — give a character of 
moral and physical beauty to the whole 
Pi[, n. niral scenery of the Union. Let us 

not deny, therefore, the importanceof 
,e who would render our country life 

jtci; our limits will, however, only 
liilherlo fallen. Something may per- 
ommonly fall, who have built with 

is to say, it should not 
a plain farm. 

Nothing- has been more 

years, than to see a good 

i_ a Jmne |>laia dwelling — 

^=^ unobjectionable enough as 

a plain dwelling — but to 
which he has been persua- 
ded to add a Grecian por- 
tico, (Gg'. 52,) copied from 
t a great house of the neigh- 
boring town or village. 

The portico is very well 
where it belongs — as a 
part of a handsome villa, 
every part of which is 
earefullyflnishcd with cor- 
responding elegance. It 
has nothing whatever to 
do withalrue farm-house. 
tt is too high to be com- 
fortable by its shade or 
shelter. It is too cosily 
and handsome to accord 



of the day, and, if the fiu'- 

' ~ himaelf, il is ten to one 

C'B' « that he has fallen a vic- 

tim to it, instead of employing the more comfortable and more ebaracteristic verandah. Fig. 53. 

Another of the greatest mistalrei in building a ftrm-house, is to adopt any thing like a Jlal roo/.— (Fig. 54.) 
A broad and rather high roof is as essentially a handsome feature in a farm-house, an the expanded che'l and 
broad thouldertare In the farmer himself. It is a kind of beauty that springs out of a most natural and enduring 

The roof of t'farl' 
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the violence of winlry ilonni. II ou^ht to be Mrong, wX little liable to ipeeilj' decay — Ihat the pane miy not 
be calleil on for Treqaent repiin. 

The <Ul roof comei to ua from Kiutheni countriei and milU eUmalei. In towa-houiel, anil oroameatal villa*, 
in tbe clinical ilylea let the architeet 



«0«eriag to fail faouie. But in the ez- 
poud tarm-houie, in our blustering-, ilur- 
dy veitber of the north, IheEumer thould 
have none of it. lie muit neiUe under 
the high aad broad roof which properly 
belongi to a norlfaera climate. (Fig. 55.) 
Thit hu all tbe beauty of Ihoronglily ui- 
•wering ill purpoM, and conveying at ■ 
l^lance the moit complete notioni of com- 
«>rt. 

When it 11 decired to render ■ Eum' 
home ornamental, it ia the tnoit fatal, 
though the moil common of all mistakee, 
to mppoie it ihouJd be ikjiM by the imi- , 
Ution — the meagre imitation of (ome 
gentleman'! fine bouie. It ii amode that 
fi never niceettful. It is the old Uory of 
the jay in hii borrowed peacock'i plomet. 
Every one detecli and exporca the want 
Of fitness and propriety. Fluted colnnuil, 
ornamental pediments, moulded friezes, 
and tbe like, have little or nothing to do 
with fann-houkes. They will giTe an 
■mbitioui and Hiahy character to the 
front; it win be belied by the Dsefiil and ntry-day eharaeter of tbe rear. 



,isr*KgS'^*S^ 



The truth ii 



house ioolfi as ill when bedecked with the stolen ornaments of a highly ai 

It digniOed, plain bnner*hinuelf woidd, if tricked oat in the fluhionable Oaery of tk 
The beaaty of 



Paris exquisite. 

propritiy is a specie* of moral 
beauty eveninhoiuesandclatbes. ^ -"i^^^ii 

There should be a kind of =^^--t. r^i'Jl 

homely country-like air about 
every genuine Girm -house. It 
ought at the flnt glance to be 
recognized as belonging to the 
open meadoirs, orchards and pas- 
ture*, Ihat surround, anil the A«>h 
luxuriant trees (hat wave over it. 
It should be neat and strong, and 
capacious and comfortable. If 
■omething is wanted beyond this 

countrymen will more and more ' 
desire a manifestation of the 
agreeable about their houses — 
then should somelhing ornamen- 
tal conbtnt ititlf teil\ thi moll 
imporlant and lueful ftatuTtt of 
the house. Let a rtTaadalt be i 
•ilded, which may be ailomed, 
not so much with expensive pil- 
lar*, as with beautiful and fra- 
grant climbing plants. Let the 
porch be made a suitable cover- 
ing to tbe principal entrances. 
Let the gable* be enriched with 
simple ornaments, and the chim- .. 

ney (tacks be built in some pleas- 
ing forms. Theie are the fiiM 

points thai really demand attention in a larraer'S house, which we 
Dcss and beauly. Eome examples of this kind of rural archilectni 
These trilling hints may perhaps lead some agricultural friend to 
larm-housei and thus al least prevent his marring the beauty of si 
Bighland Gardcm, A'twburgh, Jan., lS-16. 



lb to raise to its highest eipri 
e hope to be able 1o offer at nc 
lider whii is euenlial to the c 
icity and propriety. A. J. 



—The people 



f Masiachusetti annually 
produce 50 per cent, more property or wealth than any 
eqaal population in the United States, accoriling to the 
most accurate return*. Though not oie t.xlh of New- 
VorlE in eilent of territory, that slate has (even hun- 
dred mile* of railroad in operation. 



Wh] 



I of »■ 



imported into 
rreal Britain in 1840, from alt Other countries, was 
,993,-105 quarters. Only one twenty-flnh of thi* 
mount was lent by the farmers of tbe United Sbilel, 
lough poisessing equal advantages a* to duly. 
Shkiskiko or Corw — The Genesee Farmer says 
-lat a bushel of shelled com will shrink, from the time 
the " Genesee Farmer " says that he has found raising it is usually hirveated til] thoroughly dry, about 22 per 
the iced of clover to be very exhausting to the soil, r cen'- i" bulk. Hence in statement* of large crops, yon 
What i* the experience of other larmersT ii must usually discount about one-llflh. 
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FATTENma HOGS. 



L. Tucker, Esq. — I have frequently seen in the Cul- 
tivator details of experiments which I think are calcu- 
lated to throw light upon the science of agriculture; 
and I should be glad to hear through that medium, from 
those that have had experience upon fattening cattle 
and sheep with the ruta-baga, carrot, beet, &c. I hope 
they will not wait until they can tell a favorable story. 
Let us have the truth, whether favorable or unfavora- 
ble. 

I hereby send a few acconnts of rearing thoatt and 
&ttening hogs. Which I hare tested. I do not think the 
breeds were of the most approved kinds. I bought the 
stock, having partly fallen into the opinion that <'tbe 
breed is in the lootilh, as one of my neighbon si^a* I 
am now satisfied that the lees those penions bare to do 
with hogs who pay no attention to the breed, tlM better. 

9th mo., 8th, 1844, I shut op 6 pigs, worth $0-50 

They consumed 94^ bn.com in the ear, 20 eta*,. 6.90 

22i <' com meal, 40 eta., 8.93 

15 " apples, 6cU., 90 

5| «< potatoes, 25 ets., 1.38 

Amount, :. $27.61 

3d mo., 25th, 1845, sold the above pigs at 3J cts. 
apound, alive, 25.00 

Loss, • $2.61 

Again, in the spring of 1845, I had 16 pigs 

worth, $16.00 

They consumed 261 lbs. feed at 70 cts. a hun'd, 1.83 

67 bu. com meal, at 45 cts.,. . 30. 15 

174 " hog com, at 40 eta.,. . . J. 00 

28| " ears corn at 25 cto.,. . . . 7. 19 

36| '< potatoes, at 25 cU., .... 9.12 

41 " carroU, at 25 eta., 10.25 

19 « beets, at 25 cto., 4.75 

2 pigs ailded to the above» 5.40 

Time of feeding, about, • 0.00 

Amount, 91.69 

By 6 pigs sold, $1.50, $9.50 

<< 7 barrows sold, at 3{ eta. a pound, . 35 . 23 
« 5 sows, <« 3} « . 22.99 

.72 



Loss, $23.87 

Again, 9th mo., 8th, 1844, I put up a sow to 

ftitten, worth $7.50 

Feed, 71 bu. apples, at 6 ets., 45 

l| « potatoes, at 25 eta., .... , 4 

17} <( oorn in ear, at 20 eta., 3.45 

44" meal, at 40 cts., 1.80 

2| '< cob meal, at 20 eta.9 • 50 

Amount, $14. 14 

Slaughtered the above and sold 365 lbs., at 4 cto., 14 . 60 

Gain, 46 

The above sow was more than an ordinary sow for 
goodness. 

And again, 9th mo., 8th, 1844, I put another sow 
with the above, which we will suppose ate as much as 
the. The grain and other things for these two, as well 
as for the other lots, was accurately measured. 

Worth of sow, $5.00 

Amount of grain, &c., consumed, 6 . 64 

Amount, $11.64 

Slaughtered and sold,. 7.05 

Loss, $4.59 

This sow did not do well, perhaps we ought not to 
consider it a fiiir case. Let others give their experi- 
ence and we shall be enabled to Judge of the profits and 
losses. J. E. Macomb ER. 

Farmingtofh Ath mo., nth, 1846. 



WESTEBH aALT. 



Ma. TucKEB.-— In the last (Dec.) No. of the Cultiva- 
tor, is an essay " on the curing of provisions for the 
British Market," by <^an apprenticed packer." Hia 
directions are no doubt good, much superior to the care- 
less, go-ahead mode iiauaUy practised in this coun- 
try. And provisions, so put up would not only be 
much better for the British market, but for our t>wn; 
and no doubt would pay for the extra care and attention, 

I And in the article mentioned, the following : << By 
way of parenthesis, it may as well be here noted, that 
neither Kanawha, Zanesville, or Oooae creek salt should 
be allowed to touch your meat, either directly by mix- 
ture with the salt, or indirectly, through the medium 
of brine; for ao sure as any of these salto are used, ao 
SBM will your meat become slimy like fish, and be im- 
perfectly cured." By this, great tiyustice is done to 
the salto named, and especially Kanawha. To correct 
which, end that oar domestic mannfactnre may stand 
on ito own merito, divested of pn^udice ia the object of 
this communication. 

I would state that I have been many yeara at Kan^ 
wha, and a few years at Oeddes, N. Y., engaged in the 
manufacture of salt, both coarse and fine, ud that I am 
not now engaged in ito manufacture anywhere, or have 
any interest in it, direct or indirect. I would premise 
that all the salt water obtained anywhere in the Ohio 
Valley, or on any of the tributaries of that river, is of a 
dilTerent quality, or the impurities in it are different 
from that got in any other section of the United States. 
The impurities in the salt water within the region men- 
tioned, are all of them muriates, or what the chemists 
would call of this order. Conaeqaeotly there it 
none, or if any, a mere trace af either the carbonate or 
sulphate of lime, the great imparities that the manafae- 
turers have to contend against in New- York, and at 
Holston in this state. The weight of all these im- 
purities is much greater than that of brine, and will not 
crystalize except at a great heat, or incorporate with 
the crystal of salt only when the heat is great enough 
to produce considerable agitation in the brine. 

Now my process of making brine, that will com- 
pletely saturate it with salt, must and will throw to the 
bottom all these impurities, and if suffered to re- 
main in a state of rest for twenty-foar hoars, and drawn 
off without agitation will afford a pore brine. The 
quantity of impurities at the bottom will of oourse de- 
pend on the purity of the salt; which can easily be told 
in drawing off, by the greasy and slimy appearance, as 
soon as all the pure brine is exhausted. 

Tc make pure and perfect brine fh>m any salt, or 
salt of the quality of the ordinary fine salt of Kanawha, 
Zanesville, Goose Creek, or of the Onondaga, N. T. 
fine salt, put in fifty pounds of salt to every sixteen gal- 
lons of rain or river water, heated to the temperature of 
150 degrees ; stir it well for an hour or two, and let it 
stand perfectly still for twenty-four hours, and it is fit 
for drawing off^ and it is pure brine down to the impa- 
rities, which are all in the bottom and are, if of the 
western salt, as before described — if or the N. Y, salt, a 
mass of white matter like lime. If it should be wished 
to make brine from cold water, salt and water in the 
same proportion ; but should be well stirred, for a week 
or ten days, each day ; and then suffered to stand for 24 
or 48 hours, and proceed as before. The colder the 
water the greater the length of time necessary to make 
perfect brine; and a certain test at all times, is to sus- 
pend a small line over the brine so that it will sink in- 
to it a few inches; when the crystals of salt adhere to 
the line, it is then saturated and pure brine. 

Undoubtedly it will take more of the common salt of 
our country to make a given quantity of pure brine than 
it will of the pure coarse salt either of the domestic or 
imported article; but then the difference in the price 
will make the common article much the cheapest. 

The salt heretofore manufactured at Kanawha was 
made in iron kettles with rapid boiling; consequently, 
as is the case with all salt so made, much of the impuri- 
ty that is in the salt water is incorporatcMl in the orys- 
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till at nit hj iu coatiuuAl ogiution. But mil the nit 
BOW mule at EMUwfaa (beln-eeo two onJ three mil- 
llDira of buiheli thia lut yeti) it made in wooilea reser- 
TOJn, heated by pipei runninB (hKiUf(h the brine, with 
the ateam generaleil bj the boilers id redacinp it to 
brine, at a tenperatdra of some 30 or 40 clegreeM be. 
low boiling, ao that there i« bnl little agitation in the 
brine; malting aa pure an article o( fine ntt ai it made 
■nowhere, either domettlc or fbreign. 

The coaneor alum aolt made at KBBawha,ia ai pore 
naiir Mit made in the world, (there hai not been mueh 
made tor (he last few yeara, liecaaae of the low price of 
the imported article it has been more profitable to 
Biake the flae ■»!(} ai the accompanying analfiia, by 
Profeanr Jamei B. Bogen, (late MtlHanl geologin of 
Ihia Mate,) will ahow. 
FAifcanr Rogen aiya: 

"A cbemical eramlnation of c«od average ipecimeni 
Of the three following Tarletiea of aalt, give ihMe re- 
■iIU. 

Kanawha Alum aalt, alter being carefully 
dt-ied, abiortM&om thealr, of moiature, 0.60perct. 

Ttuln Ttfand, ditto, e.0« " 

Bolitoa, dtlto, merely a trace. 

Kanawha Alum nit conlaina of earthy In- 

puritiei, prinaipally muiiatea, 0.9 per et. 

Turk! Island, ditto, 2.2 " 

Hblatoo, ditto., 1,5 " 

The impurities in the two latter eonaict priiteipally of 
Mdphate of lime, and magnesia." 

The coarae salt made at Syruuae, S. ¥., is also a 
good and pore article, equal iu purity to any imported. 
The Botilon, (Waihingloa county, Va.) aalt ia a coarse 
nit; but there never was but a auiall quantity of jl 
UaUe thereof that quality. The aalt water tffere ia 
quite aimilai to that of New-Tork, and the lalt uiually 
made, tike their fine salt. 

We have and do make a* good salt in this country as 
the "Liverpool coarse sack aalt," (he opinionof "an 
appreoliced packer" to the contrary notwitalanding; 
who no doubt formed bii opinion honeatly, hut rather 
hastily. 

There is much prt^udice exiEtiag againat our domea- 

tic aalt, which I am in hopes our manuCuturera will 

diiperae, by making, aa they can, a pure audgood article. 

Lociat Laii, Fai/ttU Co. Va. Q. H. P. 



nation. If every fiirmer could ascertain what propor- 
ion of lime, magnesia, potash, &c., were coataineil In 
«ch of hia fielda, and how much magnesia, Ac, if any, 
a the lime he buys. Andbew BtrsH, M. D. 

E. Coventry, dieiter Co., Pa. 



BUTTBa-WOBKEB. 



Id the Cultivator, new series, vol. 1, p. 340, the Edi- 
tor noticed a Butier-tVoTkiT exhibited at Worcester 
Mass. I wrote there, requesting a more particular de- 
acription of it, la hopea thereby, to improve upon the 
one tfaat*I had previoualy begun to make On a similar 
principlej but as I was not favored with a reply, mine 
was fioiahed without having the deaired advantage of a 
pattern to work from. It however operalea aalisfacto- 
rily. I will endeavor to deacribe the parts, and can 
venture to recommend it as preferable to the usual moda 
by a band ladle, particularly in cool weather. 



FIj. 00. 

A, fluted roller, 34 inchea loag, 8 
t handle, tapering to 2 inchea a 



FBOTBOTIOK OF PBAOH TSEBa 



L. TucEEK, Esq.— In the November number, among 
(he •' Facts and opinions condensed frani various ex- 
change papers," I observed an extract from the Southern 
Planter, In which Q. C. Dobson recommenda (he use of 
Ur to preserve the peach and neclarinc tree from worms, 
1b whieh he has succeeded wiihoui any failure. I have 
Ike experience of nine yeua (o add to this testimony in 
behalf of tar, when used (o (he root of the peach tree 
to preerrve it from the worm. My method of using the 
tar does not differ except (hat I apply a bandage of mus- 
IIb to keep the tar in Its place, and more eSbctually to 
keep the insect from the treea. I have reatored worm- 
Iritten trees, that bled profhsely, to a sound liark and 
•bmMlant fmitfnlness, and that now, at the age of eleven 
or twelve years, are thriving trees. 

My eiperimenia to discover the remeily Ibrthe "yel- 
lows" have partially failed, owiog, I believe, to hav- 
■ ■' '. yellowa" and the effects of the peach 



g blended II 



worm together. 



look DOW to chemistry to give a clue 

_ ahealthy treeand ota portion of the 
soil in which it grew, compared with the elementi of a 
lirtal case of the "yellowa," and of the soil in which it 
pcriabed, may give ns a hint of somstfaing that art can 
topply, to eure the disease, or prevent its oceurreace. 

I would be mneh obliged to any of your chemical 
oorrespondenla, who would Eivor yoor readers with a 
daecription of a simple apparatus, for coodocting analy- 
ses of the most common earths, alkalies, and minerals, 
with the varioua teats, and mode of appticalion. The 
advantage would be great over our present atata of infbr- 







W r T hnlh mil 
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Fig. 00. 

B, handle; straight, T| inchea long, 2 in diameter 

C, shank; 5 inches long, I j in diameter. 

D, ball ; 2 ioehes in Uiameler. 
~ block, mad* 

!.., Mth si 

inches, shouldered 

on (be top of table, 

J through, secured 

key wedge through 

both parts, length ao aa 

to bring the bottom of 

the roller (air upon the 

block. 

F, socket tamed into 
the block, one half th« 
socket in each part, 4 
inches from the top, to 
enclose and confine the 
Fig. DO ball, which should, how- 

ever work tieely. 
G, table. Inclined. 

H, wedge-key, to secure the aoeket block flrmly to 
(he table. 

I, marble block, 24 inches square ; aroond it a gntter 
cut LD the table to receive the buttermilk, and conduct 
it to a centtal point, where it can pass off in one 
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If a more simple or useful machine for the purpose 
is in use, I shall he pleased to see it described in the 
Cultivator. RoflT. Whit£» Jr. 

New'Yorky 4th »io.j 1846. 



HAYMAKING. 



Why not adopt the same rule in regard to the time 
of cutting clover and grass for hay, that is followed in 
cutting medicinal herbs? The object in both cases is 
to secure the intrinsic virtues of the plant. In curing 
herbs, as all acquainted with the subject ad^it, the 
most proper time for cutting is when they are in full 
bloom: and it is also admitted that they should be cur- 
ed in the shade, because if exposed to the more direct 
influence of the sun and air, some of their valuable pro- 
perties would be evaporated. 

We know there is some difference of opinion in re- 
gard to the proper time for cutting grass. The advo- 
cates for ripe hay contend that there is more « sub- 
stance " in it, and that it will " go further " in feeding 
stock, than that which is cut while it is in blossom. 
And so we suppose there is still more « substance '' in 
scrub-oak brush, and that it would go still farther in 
feeding (not supporting) stock. Admitting there is 
more substance in ripe grass, is it a kind of substance 
which affords more nourishment to animals? 

Plants, at the time of flowering, contain starch, gum, 
and sugar; all of which are known to nourish animals. 
In the formation of seed, the stems and leaves are ex- 
hausted of these substances, and the substance which 
remains is chiefly woody fibre. But it may be said 
that the composition of woody fibre, starch, and gum, 
are nearly the same. Admitted, but this does not 
prove that animals are able to extract nearly an equal 
amount of nourishment from each. The composition 
of the diamond, the hardest of all substances, may be 
said to be similar to that of starch, gum, &c., — carbon 
being the chief element of all; but the digestive or- 
gans of animals would hardly be able to convert the di- 
amond into organized tissue. And though woody fibre, 
if eaten by cattle or sheep, might << stick by the ribs,'' 
we think the ribs would not acquire from it much fat, 
or the system much strength. 

In some parts of the country, animals are aLCiusHly fat- 
tened for market on hay alone. This may sound strange 
to those who feed their stock only with clover and tim- 
othy which has gone to seed; for we presume their 
stock was never thus fattened. But where this object is 
attained, the grass is cut while it is quite green, (not 
past bloom) and made and preserved with great care. 
It is true there are some kinds of grasses, — as the "spire 
grass," or "Kentucky blue grass," (PoapraiensU) which 
make but little bulk in seed-stalks, the c'lief growth 
consisting of leaves which spring from the root. The 
greatest value in fodder would be obtained in such ca- 
ses by allowing the crop to grow till it had acquired its 
greatest bulk. This remark however by no means ap- 
plies to clover, or timothy, or the grasses usually culti- 
rated for hay. 

In making hay, we would expose it to the sun and 
air no more than is required to effect its preservation, 
for the same reason that is above given in reference to 
curing herbs. Clover can be cured — indeed it is more 
conveniently cured — with but very little exposure to the 
lun. If it is not wet, and is fairly wilted, it may be put 
with forks, into cocks, which will weigh, when dry, 
about fifty pounds each, and will efl'ectually cure. 
Timothy, also, may be cured in the same manner. The 
finer grasses, when thrown into a body, pack more close- 
1> and atford less space for the air ; consequently they 
require to be more thinly spread in making. 

Excepting with clover, which we never spread out 
of swath, our practice has been to spread out the 
swaths as evenly as possible, if the burden is stout, as 
soon as the dew is off; in the afternoon, rake and cock 
it before the dew falls. We prefer putting it in cocks, 
even if it is no more than wUteil, because the sweating 
it will there undergo in the course of twelve houn^ 
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will much facilitate the making, and if the grass is 
coarse and hard, it will render it much more soft. Be- 
sides, hay that has been well sweated in cock, is not 
liable to ferment in the stack or mow. 

Whether the hay which was mowed and put in cocki 
on the first day will make so that it will do to go to 
the barn on the second day, depends of course on its 
condition, and the state of the weather. If all appear- 
ances indicate that the hay can be made sufficiently on 
the seoond day, (and repeated observations only can 
determine the degree of dryness which is required,) 
open the cocks and shake the hay out lightly, tho- 
roughly breaking all the locks with the fork. But it 
should not lie spread out later than three or four 
o'clock in the afternoon, but should be put up again, or 
if dry enough, put in the bam by this time, lest it eon- 
tract moisture. If from the condition of the hay or the 
appearances of the weather, there is a probability thwt 
the hay cannot be made enough in one day, let it re- 
main undisturbed till the weather is favorable. 

There are one or two other considerations in favor 
of early cutting which we omitted to notice above. It 
is admitted by physiologists that plants exhaust both 
their own energies and the soil, more in forming seed, 
than in the whole preceding portion of their growth. 
Thus when grass is suffered to ripen, it gives but little 
after-growth, and from the exhaustion mentioned, the 
sward more quickly dies out. 



MR. WOOLWORTH^S LEOTURXiS. 



In our May number, we published some resolutions 
which were passed at an agricultural meeting in Ho- 
mer, in reference to the lectures of Mr. Woolworth, 
on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology delivered in 
that place. Through the Cortland County Whig, we 
have received the address which was made by Mr. Amos 
Rice to Mr. Woolworth, on the presentation to the 
latter gentleman of the silver cup, spoken of in the reso- 
lutions. 

We have read the address and Mr. Woolworth's re- 
ply, with much pleasure. It is no flattery to say they 
are goody and could we And space for them in our col- 
umns, our readers would no doubt be gratified by their 
perusal ; but we are compelled to pass them with only 
the following extract from Mr. Woor.woRTH's speech: 

" Do you ask me if I would make the farmer a learn- 
ed man ? I answer, yes, in all that relates to his busi- 
ness, and the processes by which it is carried forward. 
In this sense, I would have him learned as the Counsel- 
lor is learned in the principles of the Law; the Divine 
in Theology, and the Physician in Anatomy and Mate- 
ria Medica. Will his arm lose its vigor because his 
intellect is strong, or his granaries be empty because 
his mind is stored with knowledge 7 The contrary ra- 
ther. And then, as any human employment becomes 
intellectual, it increases in honor. It becomes appro- 
priate to man — reasoning, thinking man. It loses that 
which is peculiar to the brute, or the slave, and ac- 
quires a character which is noble and dignified. In this 
way agriculture is destined to become the most honor- 
ed of human pursuits. Such, it is even now rapidly be- 
coming. Some of the means by which this change is 
now being wrought have been strikingly presented to 
you this evening. They have alreaily changed the 
reproach of ' Book Farming ^ into an honor." 

"Looking forward to the prospects before us, we are 
cheered by auspicious omens. Men of strong arms and 
stout hearts, and clear heads, are united in this great 
work. No division of sects and parties distract their 
counsels, and paralize their efforts. The spirit of the 
age is the spirit of peace — most congenial to the skil- 
ful cultivation of the earth. When the dark cfouds of 
war frown over our beloved country,and threaten to de- 
luge her fair fields in the blood of their cultivators, our 
hope is in such influences as the acts you cultivate exert. 
They will check the impetuosity of ambition, and 
change the fierce spirit of war to the quietness of 
peace." 
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PROFITS OF SDQNS. 



A correspondent at New- Brunswick, N. J.> gives the 
fijllowing account of an attempt to make hens profitable. 
He says — « I fitted up for them a spare out-building, 
letting them run in the barn-yard and in a small field, 
containing about an acre and a half. The result for the 
last year is as follows : — 

Dr. 

To 45 hens, at 25 cents, $11 .25 

« 4 cocks, at50 cents, 2.00 

« grainfed, 20.00 

$33.25 
Cr» 

By 3302 eggs, $34.02 

'< chickens killed during the summer 

andfall, 14.84 

By 100 fowls on hand, at 25 cts., 25 . 00 

" 4 cocks, at 50 cts., : 2.00 

$74.86 
33.25 



Thus you will see I have a cleargain of $41.61 
My own labors I count as nothing, because they were 
given in the morning and evening, when I had little 
else to do. I hope this will induce all those farmers 
who now let their fowls roost in the trees, and get 
their living as they can, to build a fowl house, the en- 
suing season, and commence to keep a debtor and credit 
account of them." 

In reference to the same subject a correspondent at 
Castleton, Vt., writes: — '*l will state the amount of 
eggs that I gathered from the first of January, 1845 till 
the first of November, 1845, ten months. 

Jan.and Feb., ...• 196 

March, 358 

April, 413 

] May,. 375 

June, 219 

July, 112 

August, 241 

Sept., 211 

October, 113 

Total, 2248 

<'l had 22 fowls — ^21 hens and 1 cock. One hen was 
set in April for early chickens. In June I killed five 
hens, and three more set and hatched, making four that 
raised chickens. There was feed by them constantly 
from the first of January to the first of July, after which 
they were fed morning and evening. They ran at large 
all the time, and many eggs were lost in consequence. 
I have looked over the last three volumes of the Culti- 
vator, and I do not recollect to have seen so large an 
amount of eggs from the same number of hens." 



SOUR SOILS NOT NEOESSARY TO FRODUOE SORREL 



is composed of two eq. of carbon, three eq. of oxygen, 
and one eq. of water. This differs from carbonic acid, 
which is largely absorbed from the atmosphere by all 
plants, only in containing less oxygen. 

The following table exhibits the composition of seve- 
ral vegetable products, and shows how simple is the 
process of converting any one of them into another. 
Oxalic acid contains 2 eq. carbon, 3 eq. oxygen, 1 water.* 
Carbonic acid "2 « 4 « 

Acetic acid "4 "4 « 4 hy'gn. 

Tartaric acid '* 4 "5 « 3 « 

Cane Sugar "12 <« 11 « 11 « 

Grape Sugar "12 « 14 " 14 " 

Starch " 12 " 10 " 10 « 

Gum "12 "11 " 11 " 

Now it has been shown by Liebig, that it is from the 
atmosphere that plants derive all their carbon, in the 
shape of carbonic acid ; and from the above table, (which 
is mostly from Liebig,) it will at once be perceived that 
carbonic acid bas only to part with one equivalent of 
oxygen and take one of water, and we have the identical 
acid, which, uniting with an alkali furnished by the 
soil, forms the acid salt found in that pest of the feir- 
mer, sorrel. 

That the above is a correct account of the modus 
operandi of nature, can hardly admit of a doubt ; and if 
so, we must look to physical, not chemical means to 
rid us of the nuisance. W. R. P. 

Bowling Greeny Wood Co., Ohio. 



L. Tucc£R, Esq — Among the many popular super- 
stitions in vog^e at the present day, there are none 
more easily refuted than that which supposes acidity in 
the soil to be the tine qua non to the growth of sorrel, 
{Rumex acetosa.) So far from the truth is this idea, that 
it may with confidence be affirmed, that on such a soil, 
sorrel can not grow. At least, it may be demonstrated, 
that, unless an alkali be present in the soil, the plant 
cannot attain perfection. Why a sour soil should be 
considered more necessary for this plant, than for the 
pie plant, or any of our sour fruits, I am at a loss to 
imagine. That it is not, may be conclusively shown by 
a chemical analysis of the plant itself. The leaves of 
sorrel owe their acidity to the presence of a salt called 
by chemists, the binoxalate of potctsea. This is com- 
posed of two equivalents of oxalic acid^ and one of po- 
tassa. This alkali, all will admit, is drawn fh>m the 
toil. But whence comes the acid. As a preliminary 
to answering this question, I will state that oxalic acid 



RUST ON WHEAT. 



Mr. Tvcksr* — ^Having been a subscriber of the Cul- 
tivator for many years, and having read the different 
opinions in regard to rust in wheat, I avail myself of 
the present opportunity, to offer a few remarks upon 
that subject. 

In the year 1840, 1 had sown 9 acres of wheat, 4 of it 
being in an orchard. It grew admirably, very tall and 
thick, with fine long ears, and was admired by all who 
saw it. This was within one week of harvest, when 
there arose a very heavy and thick fog, coming on from 
the east, with a gentle wind sufficient to waft it along, 
and continued two days, after which time it cleared off^ 
and to my regret, I discovered my wheat was ruined. 
But what was my surprise, when I came to harvest that 
part in the orchard, I found all the wheat under the 
west side of the apple trees entirely free from rust. 
That circumstance fully confirms, what has ever been 
my opinion, that fog is the only true cause of rust. I 
believe if there was a high, tight board fence erected 
on the east of the wheat field, it would protect the 
wheat as broad as the fence is high. Never in 
my long course of experience, have I known rust with- 
out fog* I see by the January number of the Cultiva- 
tor, that a Tompkins county farmer, who suffered in 
one piece of wheat so greatly, had another piece a half 
a mile distant, escaped entirely. But he says it was 
sheltered on two sides by a wood, which goes a great 
way to corroborate my statement. 

Richmond. 



We have received a communication from Mr. Wm. 
Bters, Brook Hall, Va., giving his views on the sub- 
ject of rust and smut in wheat. He supposes that rust 
is most likely to take place in those seasons which in- 
duce a vigorous growth of wheat in the latter part of 
winter or early spring. . In consequence of this early or 
premature growth, he supposes the energies of the roots 
become exhausted about the commencement of the fill- 
ing of the grain, and that the grain fails for want ol 
support. Under these circumstances, he thinks, if wet 
weather ensues, the roots decay and " the black rust 
or smut is produced ;" and if the weather is dry, '^ the 
root iiaiils, anil the red rust is very apt to make its ap- 
pearance; or if not^ the grain is small and the crop 
light." If, however, according to his theory, "a dry 
spell of weather takes place after the early growth, and 

* Water is composed of 1 eq. of oxygen and 1 of hydrogen 
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continues till sixty or seventy days before han^est/' and 
flhould the weather then be seasonable^ a second growth 
takes place, with a new set of roots that may sustain and 
mature the crop. As an artificial remedy against rust, 
he would therefore endeavor to induce this* 'second 
growth " of roots by which he believes the crop is sus- 
tained to maturity. And in thip view he recommends 
IMsturing the grain which exhibits this early, and, as he 
considers, premature growth, with light stock ; such as 
calves, oolts, sheep, &c. This, he thinks, '< will aid the 
owner, by the support of his stock, and will be tolera- 
bly certain to make a good crop of wheat." If pastur- 
ed, be recommends grazing it pretty closely, << until 
«bout seventy -five or ninety days before the usual time 
of harvesting." These opinions, he states, are the result 
of many years? observation. 

In relation to tlie above ideas of Mr. Byeas, we re- 
mark that some of them are entirely new to us, and 
though we would by no means be hasty in pronounc- 
ing an opinion, we must acknowledge that at present, 
we are unable to reconcile his theory with what is gen- 
ijierally admitted as fact, in regard to rust. The advan- 
tages of grazing wheat as mentioned, under certain cir- 
cumstances, we have often seen. Mr. Bteks relates 
several cases of a wheat crop having been preserved 
from the Hessian fiy by grazing, which are worthy at- 
tention. He thinks that close grazing destroys the fly, 
or prevents it from obtaining a lodgment in the wheat; 
a conclusion which seems to be justified by the instan- 
ces related from his own experience. 

UNIMBNT. 



Mr. Editor — ^I send you a recipe for a liniment, 
which has been long in use, and has been found highly 
efllcacious in all cases of sprains, bruises, and wounds, 
external or internal, on man or beast. It has been used 
with great success in severe cases of rheumatism, often 
effecting a positive cure, and no^faimer should be with- 
out it who has not something better to substitute in its 
place. 

One-half oz. spirits hartshorn; 

Two oz. camphor g^um ; 

One gill spirits turpentine ; 

One-half pint sweet oil; 

One pint alcohol. 
Shake it well together, and apply, rubbing it in smart- 
ly with the hand. Junius. 

MODES OF FABMOrO. 



Mr. Tucker. — The experimental number of the 
Cultivator was sent me by some unknown friend. I 
became interested in the publication, and have been a 
constant reader of it from that day to the present. It is 
not my object to write its history — ^that is extensively 
known; or to offer a mere complimentary remark. 
The Cultivator deserves, and it has long received, more 
substantial nutriment. 

That, among the great number of persons engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, there should exist differences of 
opinion respecting the best modes of cultivation, is not 
surprising. A free interchange of opinions — a willing- 
ness to impart, and an equal willingness to receive 
light — a yielding of prejudices, and a general desire to 
make substantial improvements in this first and noblest 
pursuit of man, would however do much towards har- 
monizing those diffbrenees. Perhaps much of this dif- 
ference may arise from the variety of manner in which 
the same general operation is performed. To illustrate 
this remark, I will suppose a farmer preparing to plant 
his com by manuring in the hill. He lays out his 
ground in shallow furrows, and deposits in large quan- 
tities, and of a coarse and unsuitable quality, the ma- 
nure, which, at planting, is superficially covered ; and 
the result is a total failure, or at least a light crop. Of 
eourse he will have nothing to do with that method of 
applying manure to the com crop. I will suppose 
again. Another fitfrner applies his coarse manure 



broadcast, mixing it thoroughly with the soil ; then 
furrows to the depth of six inches, in which he dis- 
tributes about six wagon loads of well rotted, or hog 
manure to the acre. At planting care is taken that no 
part of it remains uncovered ; thus preventing in a 
good degree the effects of drouth. Com thus planted 
will start off luxuriantly, and usually hold out to the 
end. The writer has repeatedly received the benefit of 
such a course. But not to enlarge, for I am aware that 
your colunms are not required to go begging for mat- 
ter to fill them ; and that short articles are more likely 
to be read than long ones, and are perhaps equally use- 
ful. 

In conclusion, let the sentiment be uttered, believed, 
»and adopted everywhere, that the farmer's wealth and 
happinera does not consist so much in his broad as in 
his toeU'CuUivated acres. 



** A litUe land, well tilled— 
A liule house, well filled." 



Clinton, N. F., Dec 25th, 1846. 



6. Butler. 



BAZON AND SPANISH SHEEP. 



Th£ idea seems to be held by some, that the Spanish, 
or what are commonly called Merino sheep, cannot by 
possibility be made to produce as fine wool as the 
Saxon. But non<& will deny that the Saxon were origi- 
nally derived from the Spanish. What, then, has pro- 
duced the superior fineness of wool in the former? Ob- 
viously, CULTIVATION. And are the Saxons the only 
people on the fiice of the earth who possess the ability 
to effect such a result? Have they such superior skill 
in the science of breeding and management of animals? 
Verily, I had supposed that the <' self-esteem," (if no- 
thing else,) of the Jnglo Saxons would not permit 
them to admit this. Jabal. 



SiaNS OF BADf. 



Some people desire a weather calendar in their alma- 
nacs, fully believing, no doubt, that the weather may 
be foretold by the phases of the moon. As far better, 
however, than any prognostications of such a kind, wo 
copy the following, said to have been composed by Dr. 
Jenner, as an excuse for not accepting the invitation 
of a friend to make an excursion with him : 



1 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11 
12. 
13 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
IS. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
29. 
29. 
30. 
«1. 
32. 

3a 

34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 



The boUow winds begin to blow. 
The clouds look black, the grass is low; 
The ROtM falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from their coi>webs peep. 
Last ulgbt the Hun went pale to bed. 
The moon in halos hid her head j 
The boding sliepherd heaves a sigh, 
For, sec a rainbow spans the sky. 
The walls are damp, the ditches smelli 
Closed is the pink-ey'd pimperneU. 
Hark ! how the chairs and tables crack, 
Old Betty^s joints are on the rack ; 
Loud qoack the ducka, the peacocks cry ; 
The distant hills are looking nigh. 
How restless are the Miorting awine, 
The busy flies disturb the kine ; 
IjOw o'er the grass thf swallow wings ; 
The cricket, too, how sharp he sings ; 
Puss on the nearth with velvet paws, 
Sits, wiping o'er her whisker'd jaws. 
Tt>roug:h the clear stream the fishes rise 
And nimbly catch th' incautious flies ; 
The glow-worms, numerous and bright 
lllum'd the dewv dell last night. 
At dusk the squalid toad was seen. 
Hopping and crawling o'er the green ; 
The whirling wind the dust obeys, 
And in the rapid eddy {)lays : 
The frog has chang'd his yellow vest, 
And in a russet coat is drest. 
Though June, the air is cold and still ; 
The mellow blackbird's voice is shrill. 
My dog, so alter'd in his taste. 
Quits mutton bones, on grass to feast ; 
And see, yon rooks, how odd their flight, 
They imitate the gliding kite, 
And seem precipitate to fall-i- 
As if they felt the piercing ball. 
'Twill surely raiu, I see with sorrow; 
Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 
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INQtnRIES. 



Disease in Fowls. — "A Subscriber" — (St. John, 
N. B.) The disease you describe, is no doubt what is 
called roup, or <' sore head.'' As soon as a fowl is dis- 
covered to have it, it should be separated from the rest of 
the flock; the bead should be first washed with castile 
soap suds, and afterwards with a solution of acetate (su- 
gar) of 1^. If the fowl is badly attacked before any- 
tiiing is done for it, the surest and best remedy is to cut 
off the head* 

Eoo Plant — ^Jttnius. — Cut the bulb in slices a third 
of an inch thick; take off the outside skin, pack op the 
slices one above another, having first scattered fine salt 
between each layer — put a light weight on the top, and 
let the whole stand ibr eight to twelve hoars. Then 
broil the slices on a gridiron, and butter, salt and pepper 
them to suit the taste. It is a delicious dish. 

Bearded and Bald Wheat — A. R., (Middlefield, 
K. Y.) — Vfe believe it is true that bald wheat is gener- 
ally less affected with what you call the weevil than 
bearded. 

Potatoes foe " Black Soil" — A. R. — If the loca- 
tion is sutrject to frost, get an early variety— choose 
hardy kinds at all events. 

Cellar for Roots — A. R. — Roots are iivjured by 
wilting. The cellar should be as cool as possible with. 
out freezing. 

Curing Butter — A. R. — ^We can give no better 
information on this subject than you will find in our 
February N0.9 page 49. 

SsTTiNO Fence Posts — A. R. — See the communica- 
tion of D. P.9 in the Fcbroaiy No.> page 46, current vol- 



80WINO Grass Seed — *'A Subscriber" — (Coniwell, 
N. Y.) — ^We should prefer the latter part of August for 
sowing grass seed. We would not " plow in the seed." 
A light harrow will bury it quite deep enough. You 
mention no grass but Timothy. If that is the only kind 
to be sown, we should sow half a bushel of seed per 
acre. As to clover, it will do sown at that season of 
the year, if the land is quite dry and not likely to be 
thrown up by frost. If, on the contrary it is inclining 
to be wet and cold, clover will not do very well, sown 
at any time, but sowing in March, on a light snow, 
would be preferable, — six to eight pounds of seed per 
acre. (See vol. 1, N. S., p. 271 — ^vol. 2, p. 187— cur- 
rent vol. p. 94.) 

Bbeedino Mares — R. B. (Watertown N. Y.) — 
Breeding mares may be kept at moderate and light 
work for the first five months of gestation. They should 
not be " turned into the yard to pick with the cattle," 
nor should -they be confined wholly in the stable. They 
shonld be allowed an open shed or yard, where they 
can do as they like, undisturbed. If they are expected 
to foal before going to grass, they should have plenty 
of room with litter, and must not be tied. They should 
have good sweet hay, free from must or dust; or they 
may be fed with chopped hay and good straw, mixed 
with shorts, and a little com and cob or oat meal. It is 
best not to grain them too highly ; carrots or potatoes 
may be beneficially given in small quantities-— say six 
or eight quarts per day. We should be glad to receive, 
from some experienced horse-breeder, an article on the 
best management of young horse stock, from their 
birth till they are broken and fit for labor. The kind 
of shelter and description of food best adapte«l to make 
the best and most serviceable horses, should be stated. 

Multicole Rye — Spurrt. — 6. N., (Hobart N. Y.) 
— ^We do not remember to have seen uiy particular re- 
•alts in regard to the culture of this kind of grain, and 
cannot refer to any account giving the amount produced 
in this country, from a given quantity of ground. It 
has the reputation of being very productive in Europe. 
Spurry is described by Johnson (Farmers' Encyclope- 
dia) as belonging to a genus of herbaceous annual or 
perennial plants. There are four species, the most 
common of which is the rough-seeded com sparry^ an 



annual. This is a common weed on sandy soil in some 
parts of Scotland. It is devoured greedily oy cattle and 
sheep, and is thought very valuable food for them. A 
large smooth -seeded variety is cultivated in Flanders. 
Thaer thinks it the most " nourishing in proportion to 
its bulk of all forage, and gives the best flavored milk 
and butter." 

A. D. C, (Herriotsville, Pa.,) asks, 1st. << What kind 
of manure is best to apply to the com crop in our creek 
bottoms, where bara-yard manures cannot be had? 
Soil, heavy loam." [Straw, leaves and turf from the 
forest, and clover together with plaster and lime, if the 
latter are found to operate well on that soil.] 

2d. "Should lime be mixed with barn-yard manures?^ 
No, it disengages the ammonia, which will escape un- 
less kept down by a covering of vegetable matter.] 

3d. " Could tares or millet be profitably cultivated 
here?" [It is very probable they could — try them.] 

4th. "What is the difference between the «Paular'* 
Merino and the common Merino?" [We don't know 
what kind of Merinos you call "common." Compared 
with other varieties of Merino, Mr. Youatt says the 
Paulars " have a more evident enlargement behind the 
ears, and a greiUer degree of throatinesit and their 
lambs have a coarse hairy appearance, which is suc- 
ceeded by excellent wool.] 

" Stony Land," — Lime — (J. T. R. Kingwood, N. 
J.) — Stones in land operate as a drainage, to some ex- 
tent, and attract beat. In some cases they may favor 
fertility from both those causes. " Sandy land " usual- 
ly contains but a small portion of lime. To ascertain 
whether the stones yon mention have <' lime in them,'> 
break them, and apply a few drops of muriatic or ni- 
tric acid. If an effervescence is produced, there is 
lime. 

"Is IT BENEFICIAL TO CoEN TO BREAK THE ROOTS.^' 

—A. M. D., (Green Co. Tenn.)— We think not. It is 
beneficial* to stir the ground well, but this shonld be 
done mostly in advance of the extension of the corn- 
roots. As the plant increases in size, we shonld not 
work so near the stalks with an implement that runs 
deep. See an article on the "culture of Indian Com," 
in the April No. 



ORXOnr AND GROWTH OF FXTirOL 

...... 

The common theory is that fungi, and parasitic plants 
spring from seeds or sporules, which vegetate on bodies 
that are adapted to their growth. A writer in the 
Gardener'* Chronicle, takes a different view of the mat- 
ter. It reasons thus: — 

"In the mineral kingdom we find that metals in 
crystalizing assume frequently an arborescent form. 
The same Uiing may be observed in water crystalizing 
into frost, on the panes of windows. When a small 
quantity of paste is allowed to stand for a few days till 
it begins to undergo decomposition, it becomes covered 
with a multitude of white fibres or threads shooting up- 
wards into the air, having all the appearance of a veg- 
etable production." 

He then goes on to argue that this vegetable-like sub- 
stance grows up in paste, " even when excluded from 
the direct action of the atmosphere," although "the 
previous process of boiling and preparing the paste was 
sufficient to destroy any ordinary power of germination 
which a seed or spomle in it might possess." In con- 
sideration of these circumstances, therefore, the writer 
suggests that fungi may originate in accordance with a 
aw, which, when organized bodies cease to exist in 
one form are by certain influences impelled into othe 
forms. To use his own langniage — " it would i4>pear, 
that whenever a plant becomes diseased, or its juices 
unnaturally expelled by atmospheric or other causes, 
the law now indicated might send up part of these ex- 
udations in a shape resembling flingi, and that the new 
vegetable thus produced, appearing almost at the same 
instant with the disease which gave birth to it, might, 
by some, be considered as a new being arising from a 
seed or sporule, instead of its being merely an extension 
of the existing vegetable ui a new form." 
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CONDENSED OORBESPOND^NOE. 



FARMING IN OHIO. 
A. sabscriber at Williamsfield, Ashtabula couiit7> 
Ohio, gives us an account of the farm of J. Kennedy, 
of Wayne. Mr. K. is said to be a Scotchman, anil is now 
settled on a iarm of one hundred and seventy acres« im- 
proved as a dairy farm. 

<^In company with two friends, I called on Mr. K. 
on a fine morning some two weeks since, and found him 
with his sons clearing (^t his sugar bush, (as we term 
a collection of maple trees,) from which he manufac- ' 
tured nearly one thousand pounds of sugar the past sea- 
son. With a true Highland welcome, Mr. K. met us, 
and took us over his grounds, showing us his flocks of 
sheep, mostly Merinos, of good size, and in fine condi. | 
tion ; among them he has some half dozen South Downs, I 
purchased from the Germans at Econom}*, Pa. We 
visited the barn and sheds, and saw the sheep quarters, ■ 
which are very convenient, and show Mr. K.'s regard 
for these valuable animals. We looked into his shop ; 
for all work, where his boys find plenty to do on I 
stormy days. He has, what every farmer should have, i 
a set of carpenter's tools, but as the carpenters and 
wheelwrights live so near, many seem to think they do ' 
not need them. The corn house and piggery were next 
visited, which are kept very clean. | 

Mr. K. takes great pleasure in domesticating his 
stock, while most sheep, pigs, and cattle, run at the 
presence of their master, his wait his accustomed recog- ' 
nitiouy and express their grateful sense of their master's 
regard. Although it was winter, a time for broken I 
fences, and such like marks of neglect, Mr. K.'s garden ! 
was so neat and free from these incumbrances that 
it was a pleasure to visit it. 

His fruit trees are well cared for, being often cleansed 
in the summer season with soap-suds. One of my 
friends noticing the polished bark of an English cherry < 
tree, asked me if that was its natural color? I replied 
yes; brought out with good care. We passed through 
a meadow which a few years since abounded with stumps. : 
Mr. K. being a great enemy of these, has cleared the | 
field of them. His orchard, too, is in good keeping 
with the other grounds — not a limb, broken rail, or I 
any such thing to mar the beauty of its clean sod. { 

On entering the house, we found Mr. K. provided 
with abundant resources for his leisure hours, in his 
books and objects of natural history. Here, with his , 
family, he passes the winter evenings, too frequently 
passctt by the younger members of other families at the < 
store, or other places of resort. We left Mr. K. highly ' 
gratified with our visit, wishing that we might see ; 
many following the good example he sets them." 



THE SEASON tS ALABAMA. 

Extract from a letter written by A. McDon au>9 
Esq., Ala, dated April 24th, last. 

" Thus far the spring cannot be said to be fkvorable 
in this section. The large quantity of rain that has 
fallen during the present month, followed by a continu- 
ation of cold weather, has prevented the cotton from 
coming up well. Upon the whole the stand is a very 
bad one. Indeed the month of April is a complete an- 
tipode to April of 1845; for while we had no rain last 
year during that month, we have the present year been 
literally drowned. Either extreme is unfortunate for 
the farmer. Vegetation is some 10 days later the 
present than last year. We had green peas on our ta- 
ble last year on the 20tb of March; this year on the 1st 
April. It is however loo early to begin to predict as 
to the crop of 1^4(3, only so far as it is always known 
that the industrious, prudent, and intelligent farmer 
will always succeed." 



•• •«•• 



THE SEASON IN MISSISSIPPI. 
Extract from a letter written by A. M. Mato, of 
Richland, Holmes county, Mississippi, dated April 23: — 
We have now radishes, mustard, onions, peas, &c., for 
our table, and as for roses we have only 15 varieties, the 
I greater part in full bloom. The jasmine and wood- 
bine look lovely." 



.••••• 



CIDER MILLS AND CIDER, 
A correspondent of Erie county, Ohio, says — "I 
should be glad to see in the columns of the Cultivator a 
plan and description of a cider-mill, considered by you 
to be best adapted for the purpose ; likewise the best 
method to pursue in making cider, so that it will retain 
its flavor for years, and also what kind of apples are 
generally considered to be the best for making cider, j 
The mills in use about here are composed of two or 
three wooden nuts, which grind fruit very imperfectly, 
and the cider generally in the course of a few weeks 
turns hard, and becomes unpalatable." j 

We should be glad to receive communications in re- 
lation to the above. In the meantime would refer to 
our volume for 1844, page 302, for a mode of manufac- i 
turing good cider. 

HEAVES IN HORSES. 
A correspondent says, after trying various modes, he 
has found the following the best treatment for horses 
having the heaves, viz :— To feed no hay, but plenty of 
bright, whole (or uncut) straw, with all the oats they 
would eat, (the latter soaked in cold water three or four 
hours,) with a pint of oil-meal [flax seed] daily. On 
this feed they have worked well, and were troubled but 
little with the disease." 



SIDE HILL DITCHINO. 
A « Delaware Subscriber" wishes some further 
explanations respecting the level sj'stem of ditching or 
plowing, as practised on the plantation of Captain Eg- 
gleston, of Mississippi. He says — <^ I wish to uider- 
stand how the rows of com can be parallel when fol- 
lowing the undulations of hill -sides, where the slope is 
irregular. Again, when you come to the fence, at the 
head or at the foot of a field, there must be many broken 
rows. Having on my farm several side-hills subject to 
be washed, I have for some years adopted a plan of 
ditching somewhat similar to that of Capt. £. ; but 
owing to the defect of parallelism of the ditches, I make 
my com rows straight and parallel to one of the fences. 
This mode, although it answers a good purpose, re- 
quires lifting the cultivator over the ditches wherever 
they cross the rows. It also requires the clearing of 
the ditches every time, after the corn is worked." We 
should feel obliged for any information in reference to 
this subject. ...... 

PRESERVATION OF POTATOES. 
A correspondent at New-York, who signs " Germa- 
nicus," has been so kind as to forward us the following 
extract, which he translated from a German publica- 
tion, on the subject of the potato disease. 

<* Take 3 large tubs, place them near to each other, 
and fill them with cold water. In the fii-st tub leave the 
water pure. In the second put one 'lb. of chloride of 
lime to each 12 to 13 galls, of water, and in the 3d o.ie 
lb. of soda to each 12 to 13 galls, of water. Then \i'ash 
the potatoes perfectly clean (the di^^eased and sound 
ones together) in the first tub; then put them for 
one half hour, in the 2d tub, in which is the dissolved 
chloride of lime; from that, put them in the 3d tub, in 
which is the solution of soda; where, after leaving 
them 20 minutes, they must be taken out, and washed 
in fresh colil water, and then dried in the air.'> 

In reference to the above, our correspondent obsen'es: 
" Although I am well aware that for a fiirmer who 
cultivates large quantities of potatoes, this process will 
be hariUy possible; yet by them it can also be employ- 
ed for the seed potatoes, as they are perfectly safe, so 
that even where the potatoes, so prepared, are put in 
the same cellar with other diseased potatoes, they will 
not rot, and it would also be for the poorer classes who 
cultivate enough only for their own use. 



MUCK AS A FERTILIZER. 
A correspondent at Castlelon, Vt., says: — '«For the 
last ten years I have had some experience with swamp 
muck as a fertilizer. For meadows, used in the form 
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of a top dressing, it iff almost valueless as a manure in 
its crude state, but a good and enduring manure when 
combined with certain salts. It is the cheapest materi- 
al that a farmer can make manure from when he has it 
on his own farm. By a top dressing In the crude state 
and one dollar's worth of salts to the acre, (7) I have 
made land yield two tons of hay to the acre, that did 
not yield five hundred before. One dressing of the 
muck will last several years; the other articles it wants 
yearly. I use it in the barn-yard as an underlay to 
catch the salts of yard manure, which I use for hoed 
crops.'^ What kind of " salts " are used, and bow? — £d. 



AGRICULTURE IN GEORGIA. 

Extract t-om a letter of A. £. E&nest, of Bibb Co., 
Georgia : — 

TuRNEPS.-r-«< For six or seven years I have cultiva- 
ted turneps for stock and for market, and they are, we 
think, a very profitable crop, if cultivated in a proper 
manner. Last Monday I sent a tumep to Macon, that 
when first pulled up and washed, weighed 18.f lbs., and 
the season was bad for turneps and everything elke; 
and besides that, I commenced pulling up the largest 
and sending them to market as soon as they were large 
enough. Had it not been for this, it is likely there 
would have been larger ones in the patch. The tumep 
crop can no doubt be made as profitable in Georgia as 
it can anywhere. We are not under the necessity here 
of housing our turneps in the winter; we leave them 
in the patch until wC' want them for use, and some of 
the varieties grow almost till spring." 

Silk. — *< For some years past I have been cultivating 
silk, and notwithstanding I have carried on the business 
under almost every conceivable disadvantage, yet I 
have maile the business profitable — perhaps more so 
than any thing I have done. This, I think, is saying a 
good deal in fkvor of the business, and it is certainly 
true to the letter; and my prospects in the business 
are now extremely flattering, and in the course of the 
present year I may be able to give you something on 
the subject beneficial to some of your Georgia readers.'' 



PINE STUMPS. 
Mr. Samuel Warring, of Morrisdale, Pa., states that 
he is in the habit of burning out pine otumps. He digs 
the earth away from the roots, taking care to go as deep 
■as the plow will reach. After the roots were made 
bare, he made a log- heap around the stump, and he 
says, << if the weather is suitable, the fire makes clear 
work of it in a few hours." He states that he last year 
cleared a field in this way, which was thickly studded 
with pine stumps and old pine trees. He did the work 
by <' odd jobs," as bis labors could be spared from other 
&rm work. The field was so clear by the 10th of Sep- 
tember, that its contrast with other lots induced the 
inquiry how long it had been cleared. He thinks the 
mode a good one for those who cannot conveniently 
obtain machinery. 

PREJUDICE AND ITS CON'SEQUENCE. 

Mr. Geo. Adams, of Attica, Wyoming Co., N. Y., 
gives the following remarks in reference to agriculture 
in that section :*— 

It is deplorable to see men who consider themselves 
first rate farmers, so blinded to their own interest and 
prosperity by pr^udice, and a superstitious fondness 
for their old notions as to ridicule those who are trying 
to make improvements. I hardly know how to get 
along with such men, but have come to the conclusion 
that the best course to do away prejudice and intro- 
duce a better system of farming is to push forward 
and make all the improvements we can, and show them 
by our example that we can make greater crops and 
more money by our improved system of husbandji^ than 
they can by their skinning system; taking crop after 
crop without returning anything to the land to keep up 
its fertility. It may be said that I am judging my 
brother farmers too hard, but by their works they must 
be judged. I can refer to a number of farmers with 
whom I am well acquainted, who boast of their skill 



in farming, that have cropped certain portions of ^heii 
farms without returning anything near an equivalent 
for what they have taken from them, till the crops will 
hardly pay the expense of making them. There are a 
good many farms in this section, which, when new, 
would have produced fifty bushels of com or twenty of 
wheat per acre, that are so reduced by severe cropping 
that the average yield is not more than twenty bushels 
of com, and about ten of wheat. Now my own obser- 
vation has convinced me that the manure wasted on 
these fums by laying exposed to the weather and 
washed by rains and snows, and carried ofi* through gut- 
ters into low, wet places, and the highways, would, if 
properly saved and judiciously applied, be sufficient to 
manure a considerable portion of them, and yet these 
men complain that they have not the means of manuring 

their farms.'' 

BLIND TEETH IN HORSES. 
Wm. Little, Poland, O., relates a case of a stallion 
of his having gone entirely blind without any apparent 
cause. A friend who examined him, found << blind or 
wolf teeth," which were immediately knocked out, and 
the horse soon recovered his sight. 



TO CURE OALLS IN HORSES. 

W. B. HamiTlton, of Philadelphia, says— ''Some 
twenty -five years since, an old stage driver told me the 
secret why, to the astonishment and envy of every 
other Jehu, his horses were never galled. Myself and 
friends have tested it again and again. Here it is. 
Gather a quantity of smart weed (aqua piper) which 
grows in almost every wet spot about the stable; braise 
it well, and put it in an iron vessel* in a comer of the 
stable; cover it up with chamberley and wash the galled 
places whenever the horse enters or leaves the stable, 
or oftener, if occasioh offers, and then the cure is almost 
immediate. If badly galled under, the harness or collar, 
bruise well some of the leaves and bind on the spot. To 
prevent galling, let the shoulders and parts exposed, be 
washed daily with the infusion, and the animal will not 
gall, work him as hard as you will, provided the har- 
ness be good." ...... 

SALTPETRE FOR MEAT. 

Chas. Babcock, of Guilford, Ct., writes, in refer- 
ence to a communication on curing meat, by N. Dar- 
UNG in our Jan. number: — "I find by consulting medi- 
cal writers that saltpetre is a deadly poison." In sup- 
port of this he cites the following. "This powerful 
salt, when inadvertantly taken in too large doses, is one 
of the most fatal poisons." — (Thatcher's Dispensatory.) 
« In large doses, such as an ounce taken at one time, 
it produces the most dreadful symptoms — constant vomit- 
ing, purging, (the discharges mixed with blood) con- 
vulslons and death." (Cox*s Dispensatory, p. 445.) " I 
have found by a series of experiments for many years, 
that saltpetre has the most certain and deadly effect 
upon the human system of any thing that is used in 
medicine." (Dr. Thomson's New Guide to Health.) 



MARTHA'S VINEYARD. 

Allen Coffin, Esq., of Edgartown, writes in rela- 
tion to the state of agriculture and horticulture on this 
island : — ^If some of our farmers would take the Albany 
Cultivator, or some other interesting horticultural pub- 
lication, and follow the directions given, I doubt not it 
would be better to them ^han $100 per year. The skin- 
ning system has been practised here to perfection. It 
is a true saying, " starve the land, and the land will 
starve you. Feed the land, and the land will feed you.'' 
Our people begin to feel the importance of manuring 
their land, and are beginning to set out frait trees. I 
began to set out trees 13 or 14 years ago, and was 
laughed at, but they now know that with judicious cul- 
ture, we can raise good frait. Last season, I think 
there was nearly as much money laid out for fruit trees, 
as there has been since the island was first inhabited by 
the white man. 

Of the advantage of sea weed for trees, Mr. Coffin 
says — <' I have always kept a good coat of sea weed 
around mv trees which keeps the frost from injuring 
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the roots which run nearest the sur&ce of the ground. 
It kills nearly all the weeds, keeps the ground loose, and 
as it decays, enriches the land. The roots of my trees 
have completely intersected each other, and many of 
the roots were near the top of the ground, so that it 
would, in my opinion, be very injurious to plow amongst 
them. Once a year I run a spade two or three inches 
under the surface and turn it over, so that the grass and 
weeds serve to enrich the land." 

IMPOSITION. 
A. D. CoxTLTEa, Herriotsville, Pa. after mentioning 
a case of one of his friends having been imposed on in 
what was called a Cotswoid ram, says — << Our fiumers 
here are often imposed upon in cattle and sheep, by de- 
signing persons. I have been to see several herds of 
Durhams this winter, but the greater number had no 
mark by which I could trace any Durham blood in them. 
This might be easily avoided if the £irmers would take 
a good agricultural paper. For no one can examine 
the portraits of the noble animals which we And m the 
Cultivator, without being convinced that three-fourths 
of the cattle purchased by our farmers for Durhams, 
have nothing but the name." 



LATINO DOWN aEASS LAIID^ 



Mr. Editor. — ^As the time has now arrived when 
something can be learned in farming as well as in every 
thing else, and it is not considered advisable to follow 
altogether in the footsteps of our predecessors, I will 
state that a practice is gaining ground with us of sow- 
ing grass seed alone )n September and October for mea- 
dow. The mode is to prepare the ground exactly as if 
for wheat, and then after harrowing thoroughly both 
ways sow the seed; it falls in thesniall furrows made by 
the harrow teeth and the roller following covers it suf- 
ficiently deep. The advantage is a hay crop instead of 
a crop of wheat, the hay being worth more than the 
wheat, even supposing the wheat to be a tolerably fair 
crop, which has not been the case of late years with us. 
Another advantage is, that you get rid of an exhausting 
crop, for I believe that a heavy crop of wheat straw, 
standing upon the ground and being permitted to ripen 
its seed, exhausts the soil more than a hay crop would 
in several years. It is the opinion of some intelligent 
farroerS) that if ground in good heart he laid down to 
grass without a grain crop, and the after-growth be not 
pastured off or mowed, but permitted to grow, and die, 
the standard of the soil will not be materially lowered 
even for a length of time. It is by constant ploughing 
and sowing and reaping and not making a due retqrn to 
the soil in the shape of manure and other fertilizing 
matters, that some of our best land has been reduced 
from a state of fertility to almost barrenness. The past 
season has been one of almost unparalleled severity on 
this Island. The drought which commenced in the be- 
ginning of May, and may be said to have lasted till Oc- 
tober, together with the ravages of the grub worm, 
seemed to defy the energy of the farmer, and render fu- 
tile all attempts to get even a moderate return for his 
labor. In proof of this, I state my own experience in 
the cultivation of three acres of potatoes. About one 
acre was sod, the remainder ground on which cabbages 
had grown the year before ; all ploughed the first week 
in March, being a deep rich soil, inclining to clay. 
The drills were opened three feet and a half apart, and 
the potatoes being cut, bearing not more than three 
eyes in a piece, were set nine inches apart. The plant- 
ing was performed between the 20th of March and the 
10th of April. The manure a compost of stable, barn- 
yard and hog-pen, about equal parts, and applied at the 
rate of thirty-five ox -cart loads to the acre in the drills, 
and in a partial state of fermentation. The potatoes 
came up and grew finely, but owing to the dry weather 
the vines were entirely dead by the middle of July, giv- 
ing a yield of not over seventy five bushels to the acre. 
The damage done by the grub«worm has also been more 
serious than ever before known, and it is feared may 
extend to another season, inasmuch as on many fields 



they have eaten the roots of the gran entirely o% and 
of course there will be nothing but what may grow 
spontaneously another year. In September last, I saw 
some of our finest grass &rms in New-Durp which look- 
ed as if a fire had passed over them ; nothing visible but 
the dead stubble, and here and there a green stem of a 
daisy, which the grub in his fastlduousness had left 
standing in bold relief to the destruction around. 

On many of these farms the plan has been adopted of 
turning under the grass stubble shortly alter harvest, 
giving a dressing of short fermented manure and seed- 
ing anew with timothy at the rate of half a bushel or 
thre« pecks to the acre, which, by-the-by, I conceive to 
be sufficient, although Mr. Pell uses more. On land 
thus treated the seed came up well and looked promis- 
ingly in the fall, and I anticipate a good yield next har- 
vest unless the young grass roots should suffer for want 
of rain in April and May, which is a critical time for 
them. 

Having seen in your pi^per for January a singolar 
cause of death of a cow, I am induced to give an ac- 
count of a cow of mine which died under circumstances 
which lead me to believe that death was produced from 
the same cause. This cow had tailed getting with 
calf for the last two years, although constantly in com- 
pany with a bull. Nothmg was observed indicating a 
loss of health, except a redness about the outer rim of 
the eye, which made its appearance about three months 
before lier death, until going into her pen on the morn- 
ing before she died, she was found to be very much 
swollen, her stomach distended, and with symptoms of 
inflammation. She died next day. Upon examination the 
uterus was found to contain a large quantity of decom- 
posed matter supposed by those who saw it to be the 
remains of a calf. She fed regularly and gave milk up 
to the time of her death. 6. 

Sout){fieid, Richmond County. 



INDIAN OOBN. 



In regpurd to the culture of this article by the Iroquois, 
or Six Nations, there are Fome interesting obseervations 
in Mr. Schoolcraft's Report. <'lt is,^' he says, "conce- 
ded on all hands that this is a tropical, or at least, a 
southern plant.'' He remarks that it was not known in 
Europe before the discovery of this country, and that 
we learned the mode of cultivation from the Indians, 
and not they from us. « It was, he says, <* cultivated 
by the Iroquois in large fields, and gave them a title to 
agriculturists." It was undoubtedly highly prized as an 
essential article of their support. Mr. Schoolcraft states 
that the warriors of the Six Nations were in the habit 
of undertaking journeys of thousands of miles in extent, 
carrying no other food than a little meal from parched 
and pounded corn, relying on the forest for meat. 
"One Uble -spoonful of this meal,» says Mr. S. 
« mixed with a little sugar and water, will sustain a 
warrior for twenty-four hours, without meat.*' What 
grain would do more? The art of converting the sap 
of the maple into sugar, it seems, was known to the 
Indians before their acquaintance with the whites. 

Mr. Schoolcraft stvtes also that the Iriquois cultiva- 
ted an indigenous kind of bean, which he thinks may 
have been « the same called /rt;o/e« by the early Span- 
iards.*' They had likewise, according to Mr. S., « some 
species of the cucurbitie -' pumpkins and squashes. 



MANURS FBOM BATS. 
A writer in the Gardener'* Chronicle^ sUtes that in 
the churches belonging to the " ruined missions," near 
San Antonio, Texas, numbers of small bats build their 
nests. He states that in one of those churches at La 
Concepcion, which he visited in 1843 and 1844, there 
were countless numbers of nests, and that he "observed 
a large quantity of bat's dung, covering the whole of 
the bottom of the church, in some places a foot to a 
foot and a half thick, and the stench arising therefrom, 
intolerable." He adds, " were manure necessary for the 
lands on the San Antonio, this bat guano might be of 
service." 
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VEWMAaAZIHB. 



The rapid strides which have been made within the 
few last years, in the advance of a taste for rural im- 
provement in all its branchets seem to demand a peri- 
odical in which can be concentrated an aeeonnt of its 
progress, together with sneh directions as may guide, 
in some degree, the practice of the large and increasing 
number engaged in rural pursuits, either as a matter of 
taste or profit. The publisher of « The Cultivator >' 
believes he has succeeded in making such arrangements 
as will supply this desideratum; and he has the pleas- 
ure of announcing that he has secured the services of 
A. J. Downing, Esq., whose writings on Landscape 
Gardening, Riuml Architecture, Pomology, and Horti- 
culture geneimlly, have given him a ranlc among the 
first writers of the age, on these subjects, as Editor of 
a new magazine, the publication of which will be com- 
menced on the first of next month, under the title of 

AND 

JOUBNAL OF BUBAL ABl* AND BUBAL TASTE. 



BY A. J. DOWNING, 

Anthor of " Landscape Gardeain^ /' " Besijnn for Cottage 

Reaideuces," '' Fruits and Fruit TtttM 

of America," etc etc 



This magazine will be devoted mainly to Horticul- 
ture. Gardening, in a thoroughly practical as well as 
scientific sense, will be its leading oliiject; and it is 
hopeU, through its columns, not only to render simple 
and easy to the novice, the practical care of all that be- 
longs to the garden, but also to disseminate in all parts 
of the country, a knowledge of all new and important 
discoveries in Horticulture* 

PoMOLOOT — the description and cultivation of Fruits 
and Fruit Trees, in which we are already more inter- 
ested than any other people — will be a topic continu- 
ally discussed. Essays, hints, and designs on Oma- 

mentSLl or 

LANDSOAFE GABDENINa, 

Will be frequently presented to its readers. The great 
interest manifested at this moment in many of the 
states, in the embellishment of grounds and the erec- 
tion of ornamental dwellings, points out the necessity 
of Sonne periodical in which these subjects shall be more 
completely illustrated from time to time. Rural Arch- 
itecture, — so closely allied in its nature, — will therefore 
be embodied in the plan of this work^ and, 

OBSIOire FOB BUBAL OOTTAaBS AVD VILLAS, 

Fsnn-Hottses, Gates, Lodges, Hot-Houses, Vineries, fce. 
iLC.y will very frequently be introduced into its pages. 

Numerous correspondents, from among those of abil- 
ity in the country, will place before its readers a vari- 
ety of articles on all the most interesting subjects with- 
in its scope. A summary of Horticultural news from 
the leading horticultural journals In ESngland, France, 
and Germany, will be given monthly, as well as noti- 
ces of all the more important proceedings of the prin- 
cipal Horticultural Societies in this country. 

In short, this periodical may be considered a contin- 
uation of the various works on rural subjects, by its edi- 
tor* which have already been so fiivorably received by 



the public. It is now his object to assist, as far as pos- 
sible^ in giving additional impulse to the progress of 
Horticulture and the tastefhl in Rural Life^ subjects 
which are now so largely occupying all those interest- 
ed in country life. 

The HoRTicuLTuniST will be issued on the first 
of each month, (commencing July, 1846,) in numbers 
of 48 pages, printed on fine paper, and embellished 
with numerous engravings, illustrative of the various 
subjects to which it is devoted, making an annual vol- 
ume of about 600 pages, at $3,00 a year, payable in 
advance. 

Pdblished by LUTHER TUCKER, at the office of 
" The Cultivator," Albany, N. Y., to whom all bu- 
siness letters should be addressed. Letters and Com- 
munications for the Editor, should be addressed to A. 
J. DOWNING, Ed. Horticulturist, Newbnigh, N. Y. 

jilbanyy May, 1846. 

—^^~- ■■_■■_■ — ■- ■ ___ 

TO OORBSSPONDEirrS. 



CoMicnKX CATIONS havc been received during the 
past month, from Alex. M'Donald, M. W. Phillips, A 
Subscriber, Practice with Science. D. H. Wright, E. 
W. Hale, A Young Farmer, Jubal, James Morrison. 

8. W., Morrisdale, and G. W. C, Mt, Lion.^The 
seeds requested were forwarded as desired. * 

P. D. C, Pleasant Plains.— Shall be glad to receive 
an account of your experiments with lime and muck. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c., received as follows : 

Hie Cultivation of the Grape, and Manu&cture of 
Wine. Also, Character and Habits of the Strawberry 
Plant, by N. Longworth, Cincinnati; 20 pages, octavo. 

American Journal of Insanity, edited by the officers 
of the New. York State Lunatic Asylum, for April, 
1846. Utica, Bennet, Backus Bl Hawley — quarterly, 
95 pages, — $1 a year. 

Capital Punishment, a violation of the principles of 
Divine Government. By Milo D. Codding, Bochester, 
^-44 pages. 

Speech of Hon. T. H. Bayly of Virginia, on the Har- 
bor Bill and Com Trade of England, in the House of 
Representatives, March 11, 1846. 

Cortland Co. Whig, containing Address of Mr. Amos 
Rice. From P. Barber, Esq. 

Treatise on the Potato Disease, by Thos. Cross. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts, for May; 
New-Haven, Ct. By Prof. Silliman, Jr., and James D. 
Dana. Published every second month — $5 a year. 

Speech of the Hon. R. D. Owen, on the bill to estab- 
lish the Smithsonian Institution. 

Premium List of JefTerson Co. Ag. Society, firom 
Maj. E. Kirby. 

Premiom List of Madison Co. Ag. Society. 

The Diploma of the New-Haven Co. (Ct.) Ag. Soci- 
ety, from Levi Durant. 

The Phonographic Class-Book, Reader, &c., from 
Andrews and Boyle, publishers, Boston. 



MONTHLY NOnOES. 



0(^ We invite the attention of those wishing a de- 
lightftil country residence, to the advertisement for the 
sale of the farm of the late Dr. Samuel Akexlt, on 
Staten Island. Dr. A. was well known to the readers 
of the Cultivator, as a most careful and thorough far- 
mer, by his various contributions to its pages under the 
sigiutures of " Richmond,*' and ^* A Practical Farmer.** 

Importation or Sheep. — ^We learn that Mr. S. W. 
Jewett, of Weybridge, Vt., has lately imported ten 
yearling ewes from the Merino flock of the late Lord 
Western, of Felix Hall, England. The origin of this 
noted flock was forty ewes selected by Lonl W., from 
five hundred which were presented to King George HI, 
by the Spanish Cortes, about the year 1808. We have 
frequently seen favorable notices of Lord Western's 
flock in the English agricultural books and periodicals. 
The Merinos are said to have been much improved in 
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his hands — the original fineness of wool having been 
preserved and considerable added to the weight of the 
fleece. From a statement published in 1839, it appears 
that the year previous, 315 breeding ewes of this flock 
gave an average of 4 lbs. 10 02., and 122 yearling ewes 
an a\ erage of 6 lbs. 1 oz. of wool per head, " washed 
clean on the sheep's back.*' 

We have not seen Mr. Jewett's imported sheep, but 
from the reputation of the flock from which they were 
taken, we think there is no doubt that they will prove 
valuable to the country. 

0^ i>everal of the newspapers have mentioned the 
mys-erious disappearance of Bunj. P. Johnson, Esq., 
ex-])resident of the New-York State Agricultural Soci- 
ety. He left home on business at Newburgh and New- 
York, about the first of April; but no intelligence has 
been received concerning him since his arrival at the 
city of New-Y'ork, and but little doubt is now enter- 
tained that some fatal catastrophe has befallen him. He 
had long maintained the character of an upright and 
honorable man, and had filled with credit to himself 
and satisfaction to the public, several important situa- 
tions of trust. There was a report, some time since, 
that his body had t>een found in the river at New-York, 
but such was not the case; and we have great reason to 
fear, so long a period has now elapsed, that his fate, 
like that of the late Chancellor Lansing, who was 
seen in New-York for the last time some years since, 
will never be disclosed. 

Apples without Blossoms. — E. Haxtttn, Esq., 
member of Assembly from Dutchess county, informed 
us a short time since that an appletree was standing on 
his father's farm in Beekman, which, without ever hav- 
ing had a blossom on it, produced applesJ At the time 
the other trees in the vicinity of this tree were in blos- 
som, Mr. Haxtun took some twigs from the one we 
have mentioned, which he has kindly left with us. On 
examination, we find the petals Of the flower only want- 
ing — the fructifying organs, (stamens and pistils,) seem 
as well developed as in ordinary blossoms. The defi- 
ciency spoken of, gives to the tree the appearance of 
being destitute of blossoms. We have never before 
known a defect of this kind in an apple tree, though we 
cannot say that it would necessarily affect the produc- 
tion of fruit. Mr. Haxtun stated that the tree bears 
quite regularly ; that the fruit, which ripens in the fall, 
is good. 

Propaga'.'ing Oysters. — Mr. J. D. Jokes, of North 
Carolina, wishes some information in relation to this 
subject, and to his request we also join our own. Will 
not some of our frienils favor us with an article descri- 
bing the best mode of producing this animal, which 
though reckoned low in the scale of 6etn^> is deservedly 
ranked high in the scale of eaculentsn 

Prospects or the Wheat Crop. — Accouats from 
nearly all parts of the country represent the wheat crop 
as very promising. In the best wheat dislrictsiof Ohio, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan, the only fear in re- 
gard to it is said to be its great rankness, in some cases, 
which may be followed by rust. We have heard of 
but little injury from the fly, but a letter received from 
Thos. Hancock, dated Burlington, N. J., May 18th, 
stales that considerable danger had been done by the 
insect in that neighborhood. 

" The last or the Mohecans." — We learn that 
the horse Bulruih or Chelsea Morgan, the last of the 
I)rogeny of the first or <' Old Morgan " horse, is dead. 
This animal which has several times been mentioned 
in the Cultivator, belonged to Mr. Frederick A. 
WiER, of Walpole, N. H., who it will be recollected, 
has furnished many valuable facts in regard to the ori- 
gin and history of the Morgan race of horses. 
The Chelsea Morgan was foaled in 1816, consequently 
was thirty years old at the time of his death For the 
benefit of the public we will mention that Mr. Wier 
has supplied the place of the horse whose death is here 
mentioned, with one of the Morgan family, called the 
Gijf'uid horse, a son of the celebrated iVyotihury Mor- 
gan. We are informed that persons who recollect the 
old Morgaii horse, (pailicularly Justin Morgan Esq. of 



Woodstock, Vt.) consider the Gifford horse to resem- 
ble him more closely in shape and character than any 
of that stock they have seen. The last named horse 
has stood for the last fifteen years mostly in Bethel, Vt., 
in which vitinity, and in all places where known, his 
progeny are held in high repute as roadsters. 

Profitable Hens. — Charles W. Greene, of Rox- 
bury, Mass., from 45 hens, had 41 dozen eggs, in Janu- 
ary last, and 26| dozen the first 16 days of February. 
He keeps his hens warm in a well lighted house, 
facing the south, the front being made of glass, like a 
green-house. The eggs sold for 30 to 38 cents per 
dozen. 

Black and white Paints. — ^Tools, wagons, &c. 
painted black, absorb the sun*8 rays, become hot, and 
warp and crack. Painted white they reflect, and do not 
absorb the rays, and consequently do not become hot, 
and they remain uninjured by warping. Hence all 
wooden articles should be painted of some light color. 

To STOP A RUNAWAY horse. — ^If On horseback, throw 
your bridle reins round his neck if possible, to choke 
him, o r choke him with your arms, and he must 
stop. If In a wagon, and running away is feared, pro- 
vide a strong cord with a sliding-noose plarpd roimd 
his neck; if he runs, draw the coni forcibly; he is 
choked and stops instantly. 

Potatoes. — « The long red wants a long summer, 
and when it is fully ripe it takes the lead among good 
potatoes." — Mass. Ploughman, 

This agrees with our experience. The potato allu- 
ded to is variously named. La Plata red, Spanish, or Me- 
rino, long red, &c. It came to this country some forty 
years since, from the river La Plata, in South America. 
It is the hardiest potato we ever knew — has the great- 
est constitutional stamina, and will beat the once boast' 
ed Rohan in productiveness, as we have several times 
proved by planting them side by side; giving an equal 
quantity of ground to each. Animals, from rats to cat- 
tle, are more fond of it than of any other kind. Plant 
it only in warm loamy (not sandy or gravelly) soil, so 
that it may get fully ripe, and from March to July 
there is no potato superior to it for the table. 

Milk of Carnivora. — The French chemist Dumas, 
has been engaged lately in chemical examinations of 
the milk of carnivorous animals. He fed dogs wholly 
on flesh, and on subjecting their milk to analysis, ascer- 
tained that no sugar was present, nor could a trace of 
butyric acid be detected after the dogs had been thus 
fed for fifteen *lays. But if the dogs were fed on fari- 
naceous food, sugar as well as butyric acid was found. 

Productive Cows. — Henry Creest took the firnt 
premium of the Essex Co. fMass.) Ag. Society for a 
*' native" cow, which from the 21st of May to 2l8t Sep- 
tember, gave 4,817 lbs. 4 oz. of milk; 19 lbs. of milk 
was ascertained by trial to yield on an average one lb. 
of butter, which makes the milk equivalent to 253 lbs. 
of butter for the four months. Her keepmg is stated to 
have been grass-feed, with the exception of seven 
weeks, when she had two quarts of shorts per day. 

Wm. Averill took the second premium at the same 
time, for a «' native '♦ cow which in four months, from 
20lh May, 1845, gave 4,375 lbs. milk, which milk 
yielded by actual manufacture, 211 lbs. 2 oz. butter. 
Her keeping was grass-feed with the addition, during 
the drouth and shortness of feed, for five or six weeks, 
of one quart of Indian meal and one quart of rye-meal, 
mixed together, per day. 



aOOD TIOB. 



A correspondent of the English Agricultural Ga- 
zette, gives the weight of three pigs of one Utter, a 
cross between sows of the large Tam worth breed, and a 
boar of Lord Howe's swell breed. One of them, killed 
at seven months old, weighed 240 pounds; another kil- 
led at eight months, 260 pounds; and a third, fattened 
by a cottager killed at eight months and a few days 
old, weighed 376 pounds. 
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AOBIOULTURAL SOOIBTIES. 



New-Tokk State. — The meeting of the Executive 
Comnuttee for last month, was held at Auburn, on the 
14th. We were unable to be present, but learn that 
there was a g^ood attendance of the members, and that 
a spirit was manifested which promises well for the 
next exhibition. The judges, to award the premiums, 
were appointed, and the arrangements necessary for 
the Fair made, so far as they could be at this early day. 

Madison Countt. — The Agricultural Society of this 
county holds its next Fair at the village of Eaton, on 
the 22d and 23d days of September next. We perceive 
by their bills, that the Society offen^ in premiums, no 
less than thirty-tix copies of the Cultivator for 1847. 

Jefferson County. — ^The Fair of the Jefferson Co. 
Ag. Society, is also to be holden on the 22d and 23d 
of September. Address to be delivered by J. B. Nott. 
This society offers ten volumes of the Cultivator in pre- 
miums. 

Dutchess Co. — Fair to be held at Washington Hol- 
low, 7th and 8th of October. 

MoNTOoMEET Co.— 'Fair to be held at Amsterdam in 
October. 

Litchfield Co. Ct. — ^Eithibilion at Litchfield, Sep- 
tember 23, and 24. 

Windsor Countt, Vt. — First Fair to be held at 
Woodstock, Oct. 1. 

HSW FUBLIOATION& 



Transactions or the N. Y. State Agricultural 
SociKTT FOR 1845. — This volume, being the fifth issued 
by the Society, contains an unusual number of valuable 
surticles. Such in particular are the Prize Essays on 
Science and Agriculture, Irrigation, Culture and Manu- 
fiicture of Silk, Rot in Potatoes; also the Report of the 
Committee on Farms, with statements of the Competi- 
tors, an article on Farm-Houses, the Agricultural Sta- 
tistics of the State, and an Essay on the Potato Disease 
in Scotland, by John P. Norton. Two of these arti- 
cles, — viz: the one on Farm Houses, by A. J. Down- 
ing, and the summary of the statistics, by S. S. Ran- 
dall, — we copy into this number, believing that the 
readers of the Cultivator will be pleased to peruse 
them. 

American Journal of Science and Art. — ^We 
have received the number of this excellent periodical 
for May. It contains, as usual, many interesting origi- 
nal articles on various subjects, besides several pages of 
miscellaneous scientific intelligence. Conducted by 
Professor Silliman, B. Silliman, Jr., James D.Dana. 
Terms, $5 per annum — ^published every second month, 
at New -Haven. 

Quarterly Journal of Agriculture and Sci- 
ENCE. — We have received the number for April, May, 
and June. Among other valuable articles, we notice 
particularly, one on the Agricultural Geology of Onon- 
daga county, by Professor Emmons — one on tlie sponta- 
neous changes which Organised Matter undergoes when 
exposed to the action of Chemical and Physical Forces, 
by the same author — structure of Granite Mountains — 
Notes on Natural History, &c. 



WAST8 LAND IN IRELAND. 



The idea seems quite prevalent in this country that 
the miseries of the Irish population, are owing to the 
number of inhabitants being too great for the extent of 
territory. From the statistical returns, it i4)pears that 
the population of Ireland is not now as great in propor- 
tion to the means of subsistence, or the production of 
food, as it was at the comn^encement of the present cen- 
tury. Improvements in agriculture have made very con- 
siderable progress on that Island within a few years; 
many acres of waste land have been reclaimed^ and the 
production of other lands increased. But there is still 
a large quantity of waste land which is susceptible of 



cultivation — ^not less, according to the government re 
ports, than 5,000,000 acres. 

Some years since, an association was formed under 
the name of the Irish Waste Land Improvement Soci- 
ety. From a notice of the fourth report of this society, 
which we find in the English Agricultxiral Gazette^ 
it appears that several thousand acres of these lands 
have been brought into cultivation under (he auspices of 
this society, and now furnish support to three thousand 
inhabitants. ''They are now,*' says the account '^pur- 
suing their wonted avocations in order and peace, in 
the midst of the distress and consequent recklessness 
prevalent around them, with employment secured to 
them during the approaching trying season, and with 
every prospect of a supply of wholesome food for their 
support until the coming harvest." 

If the Irish population could be employed and sup- 
ported in bringing into cultivation their waste and un- 
productive lands, not only would their present mise- 
ries be alleviated, but an effectual safeguard would be 
provided against future scarcity and suffiering. To this 
end, therefore, the Society mentioned is directing its 
efforts, and so far with very encouraging success and fa- 
vorable prospects. Parliament has moved in the case, 
and has removed the principal legal difficulties which 
have heretofore obstructed improvement ; so that in the 
language of the editor of the Agricultural Gazette, '< it 
appears that there is hardly any country where the in- 
vestment of capital in farming should pay so well as in 
Ireland." 



REABINO 0ALVE8. 



...... 



Mr. Buckminster, the editor of the Matsachusetti 
Plowman thinks — *' a cow that makes a iat calf, must 
be presumed to give richer milk than a cow which 
makes a lean calf." A correspondent of the Plowman, 
Lovett Peters, Esq., of Westboro, Mass., disagrees 
with the editor. Mr. P. says — « As a general rule, it 
is no evidence that a cow which makes a fat calf is a 
good one for butter. Some of the best cows I ever 
owned never made fat calves; and those which gave 
poor milk for butter, if enough of it, made fiat calves. 
It has been uniformly so." 

In reference to the above, we would remark (hat the 
experience of several years, both in rearing and fatten- 
ing calves for veal, has induced us to form nearly the 
same conclusions as Mr. Peters seems to have arrived 
at. Our best cows for butter have not made as &t 
calves at from four to six weeks old, as some whose 
milk was less rich. The reason probably is, that a 
large proportion of oleaginous matter is not adapted to 
the digestive organs of the calf at that early age. The 
milk of cows which are not so good for butter, may 
contain more caseine, or the substance of which cheese 
is formed, and as this is a nitrogenized Substance, che- 
mistry would teach that it would more tend to dcvelope 
the muscular tissues. This may account in pkrt for the 
more rapid grow^A of calves led on such milk; though 
we have not only found them to grow better, but to be 
actually fatter at the age we have mentioned, than when 
fed on milk which was very rich in oil. 

Selecting cows which give rich milk. — ^In the 
communication of Mr. Peters abovementioned, he 
observes that he has discovered " a certain something 
which is a sure indication of the quality of the milk a 
cow will give. He says — "I am so certain of this, 
that I venture to assert that, I can go into a stock of 
ten cows, when they are in milk, and if there is one in 
the lot Which gives richer milk than any other, I can 
find her, and without milking her. And so if any one 
gives poorer milk than any other. I suppose you will 
say this is all imagination, but depend on it, it is not so." 

Query- — ^Has this ** certain something " which indi- 
cates the quality of the milk anything to do with the 
direction in which the hair grows? 

Diarrhcea in Calves. — Two table-8|>oon8ful of 
ground allspice, in three gills of boiling wa(er, given 
once in two hours, will speedily effect a cure. 
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PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 



New-York, May 19, 1846. 

COTTON— New Orlcana and Mobile per lb., eiolOic— Upland 
6}a9cts. 
BUTTER— Godien, per lb, 15ci20c.— Dairy, llol2J— Store, 7a9 
CHEESE—Per lb., f^aSic. 

FLOUR— Genesee, per bbl , $4 6aa#4.75— Ohio, via. canal, 
$4. 5€a$4. 46— Michigan, $4. 50a94. 62— Orleans, 94.31a4^4.37. 

GRAIN— Wheal, Genesee, per bushel, $1.06a«1.12J— Illinoia, 
90a96 cts— Rye, per 56 lbs , 6Sa68c.— Com, per S6 lbs , HOalSdc — 
^Barley, 6aa64— Oats, 44o46c 

HEMP— Russia, clean, per ton, S210— American water-rotted, 
9ia0aS180— dew-rotted, $SOa8100-Manilla S13daf 140. 
HAM^per lb.. 7a8 cts. 

BEEP— Mess, per bbl., 97.60a#8.fi6— Prime, tS.OOo^.SO— 
■Smoked beef, per lb., 6a6^ cts. 
LARD— 63a7^c. per lb. 

PORK— Mess, per bbl., $11. 37a$l 1.50— prime, $e.00a$0.60. 
TOBACCO— Kentucky, per lb., 2ia7c— Virginia, 23a6ic. 
WOOL— {Boston prices.) May 13: 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, washed per lb. • 40a41 cts. 

American full blood fleeces, 37a% " 

" three-fourths blood fleeces, 32a33 ' ' 

" halfblood do 30a31 " 

" one-fourth blood and common, 97a99 *' 

DURHAM STOCK FOR SALE, 

'T*HE subscriber has on his farm near this city, more stock than 
-'■ he needs, and will sell two two years old. and two yearling 
heifers, one yearling bull, and four spring calves. The price of 
the latter will be from $50 to $75 when about 8 months old, and 
the price of the yearlings and two years old, from $100 to $125. 

This voujig stock was got by the prize bulls Duke of Welling- 
ton, and prize bull Meteor : both possessing the blood of the stock 
of the celebrated breeder, Thomas Bates^ Esq-} Yorkshire, Eng- 
land. The stock is out of first rate milking Durham cows, and 
will carry its own recommendation. GEO. VAJL. 

Troy, June lut, 1846— 2t. 

THE GENUINE WARREN PATENT (latest im- 
pjlovsd) HORSE-POWER AND THkESHING 

MACHINES. 

THESE Machines are now so extenaivelv known that it may 
seem superfluous to say more to the public concerning them. 
But <u a very important improvement has been added this mosou, 
it is deemed proper justice to give notice of the same. 

The two-horse machines are proved beyond question to be su- 
perior to any others known for the price— and now fully bear the 
warrant of giving entire and certain satisfaction in the following 
important particulars, viz : " Ihat they are simple in construction, 
strong y durcMe, cmd not liable to break or get out of order ; ^at they 
are safe and ejieient in performance, threshing by the aid of two 
horses or oaeeny aeul two men and a boy, 15 bushels of toAsol, or 
• 30 of oats per hour, in a thorough manner, and that they are easily 
portable in an ordinary loofon.'* 

Price for the Power and Thresher, only $76 at retail. 

J. PLANT, sole proprietor, 
Jime 1— It, No. 6 Burling slip, N. Y. City. 

GENUINE MORGAN HORSES. 

THE subscriber will offer for sale his stud of the choicest Mor- 
gan stock on advantageous terms, to those who may wish to 
jp'ow profitable, enduring, high-priced horses, couslstiug of the 
following horses, viz : Flint Morgan and Sherman Morgan, Jr. 
Both were sired by old Sherman Morgan, tlie most distinguished 
horse of his times, and are not second as stock horses to any of this 
far famed race. Flint Morgan, I bought of Jonas Flint, Esq., of 
St. Johnsbury. Caledonia comity, Vt., and Sherman Morgan, Jr., 
I bought of John Buckminster, Esq., of Danville, Vt.. there raised 
and known as the Blanchara colt, to which places persons are 
referred for their pedigrees and merits, as well as to testimonials 
m my possession ; also to the comities of Strafford, Canol, Bel- 
knap, N. H., where their stock is highly approved cuid extensively 
known. Alto, four breeding mares of this inestimable blood, viz : 
Dolly, Kate. Fanny, and Adaline, and all of which were sired by 
old Sherman Mor^paii, and are believed in foal. Their blood, pow- 
er, and appearance, together with their stock already produced, 
favorably recommend them as breeders. Also, colts and fillies of 
various asres, mav be seen at the stable of the subscriber ; all of 
which will be sold coUectrvely or separately to suit applicants. 

JOHN BELLOWS. 
Lancaster, Coos Co., N. H., May 1, 1846— 3t 

100 DOZEN CAST STEEL HOES. 

THE subscribers have on hand an elegant assortment of Cast 
Steel Hoes, highly polished, and finished in the best manner. 
Among them 50 dozen made by Henry Tower, of Mil bury, Mass., 
of four or five different numbers and prices. Also several other 
kinds of neck and eye hoes. Merchants and others dealing in 
hoes are invited to examine them. E. COMSTOCK & Co. 

Albany Ag. Warehouse, March 1, 1846, 

GUANO, 

BY the ton or hundred, or in smaller quantities, at 23 Dean-st. 
E. COMSTOCK & Co , Albany Ag. Warehouse. 



UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 

IQ"! Front-street (up stairs,) New-York. 

flTUE subscribers having in connection with their manufactory 
^ opened a warehonse a^ above , respeetfullv solicit the atten- 
tion of farmers and dealers in agricutturaJ iirplemeots, who will 
find it to their interest to call and examine before puicbasiiy, 
our extensive assortment of PLOWS, of the n.c«t approved pat- 
terns, made up in the best manner, and of superior matenals, 
with castings for the various plows in use. Also 
Straw C«tteiB, Road Scrapers, 

Fan Mills. Ox Yokes and Bowa, 

Corn Shellers, Forks, Rakes, 

Com and Cob Crashers, Hoes, 
Corn Mills, Scythes, Soothes, 

Horse Powen, Shovels, Spades, 

Thrcsbecs, Chums, Wheelbairowv, 

Harrows, Whiffletreeff, 

Cultivators, Neck Yokes, 

Ox and Trace ehains, ace, A.e., ice. 
With an aasortment of Trucks, Su^ar>mill«, Mill Gearing, S^f- 
ments, ice, all of which are offered (or sale at the lowest prioeS} 
and warranted to be as represented. 

TRIMBLE ft WATERMAN, 
U. S. Ag. Warehouse, 190 Frout-st, (up stairs,) N.T. 
Manufactory MS and 604 Water-st 
May 1— 2t. 

LEWIS' SEED PLANTER, 

Manu/eictured by E. Comstoch ^ Co-^ Albany jSg, 

Warehonse* 

THE above drill with several valuable improvements, "filn'Tig 
it beyond all question the best in use, will be ready for de- 
livery early in April. In this drill are combined the qualities df 
the ordinary machines, enabling it to plant all the small seeds, to- 
gether with carrots, parsnips, beets, peas, com, beans, cotton, 
hemp, and indeed nearly all crops rrown in drills. It is sim- 
ple, and not likely to require repairs tor a great length of time. It 
may be drawn by a horse, or (as it runs easy,) may be operated 
by one man, or he may bavolhe aid of a boy for using in a garden 
or for short rows. Retail price $1S.00. To dealers a ubend 
discount will be made. £. COMSTOCK ft Ca 
April 1. 

FOR SALE AT D. O. PROUTY'S AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENT WAREHOUSE. 

194^ Markit^Hreetf PhUadelphia. 

EVERT variety of Agricultaral and Horticnltnral Implements 
in general use, of the most approved patterns and superior 
workmanship, at extremely low prices A full supply of ^outy 
ft Mears' Centre Draft, Self-Sharpeninj^, Right and Left Hand. 
Sub-Soil and .Side Hill, Wheel and Swing Plows, with points and 
shares so strong and thoroughly purified and hardened, that one 
hmidred acres of land have oiften been plowed with a single set, at 
an exiieiise of 50 to 62 cents. These plows are constructed of the 
best materials, and the highest finish, and for ease of draught and 
management, the facility with which their points and shares are 
mmea and sharpened their eradication of weeds and thorough 
cultivation of the soil, they stand unrivalled in the market. They 
are warranted to work in any soil, and to rive perfect satisfaction 
after fair trial, or they may be returned, when the purchase money 
will be refunded. 

AgrieuUmal, HortieuUural, and Flower Seeds in great variety, 
raised expressly for this establishment by careful and experieosed 
seed growers, and warranted. 

May 1— 2t. 

LANGDON'S HOR&E-HOE OR CULTIVATOR 

PLOW. 

THIS useful and highly valuable article may be had of E. 
Comstock ft Co., at the Albany Ag. Warehouse, 23 Dean-st. 
Two sizes — one for $7, and the other for $0. 

JUST PUBLISHED— Price 50 Cents. 

THE FRUIT CULTURIST, containing Directions for Raising 
Young Trees in the Nursery, and for the Management of the 
Orchard ajid Garden. By J. J. THoiua. ninstrated with name- 
roos engravings. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, at the office of " Trk *CT:LTrrAo 
Toa," Albany, and by M. H. NEWALAJV, 

Bookseller, 109 Broadway, New- York. 

Noticet of the Fruit Culturist. 

" This is a ven* valuable work, ft contains full directions for 
the cnltivation of all the varieties of frait grown in this country, 
and will be an invaluable ftid to the orehardist and gardener."— 
Roeh. Dem. 

*' This is a new and valuable wcnrk just issued from the New- 
York press, by our fellow-citizen, John J. THomas, of Macedon. 
It is a convenient manual for the orehardist ani fralt gardener, 
being adapted to the climate of the northern suues, and tiionld be 
in the hands of every man interested in these sobjects."— Wayne 
Sentinel. 

" We hail with real pleasure the appearance of this little work. 
It is a book " for the million," and just what is wanted by die 
multitude of persons who have a de«ire to cultivate fine fhiits, and 
feel the need of kn(»wledge on the subject, but cannot well affind 
to purchase Downing's admirable book."— OAto CtUt. 
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PATENT PREMIUM FAN-MILLS. 

IT. GRANT « Co., Hill conlinuo lo iii»iiuf«^iii« lh« c 
• fcr»i«l Irapi-ovsd PaieniFan-MiUi, BlUmold tttnd, Juncl 
lUlu. Co., N.y. ThsM tnillt have Cikcn Ihejfm pnmiin 
Uie following F^icci ;— New. York S»» Fail ii iFit Iniui 
HBW-V"rll. ine Mule Fair, 111 Punmylviqit, and Ihe Snili: Fai 
Haryluid. The «nb«i:riberi b»v( no heiiiaiion in wying 
tk»g nillinuiiinajiyihing or Ihe kind ever olTtnd in mar 
They are Ihs only mill that haa tnt been prodnccil that will c 
urf^reenwhealperfecllJclMiiinoneoiKnjlion,^ t^ _„i 

Inl premlDi 

ir Wat«4l., N™-York7' 
.^.awmu. ., lei " 
nnalock A Co.'a, AlbwIT ; 

A Wairen'i, Mechimieaville, flaiati^ Co., N. V. 
iden ihankrnlljr receiTed and pnncinalljr aiundad Id. 
eliveredal Troy, N.Y., free of chaiBS, 

I.T.GRANT, fcCo., JiiiinionP.O.,R«ni.Oo.,N. 



PROVTT fe MEASe, BOSTON, 

CELEBRATED, highly uproTsd, and aDtquainl CENTER 
DRAFT FREHItM PLOWS— foi ideal iheif mil vnu', 
JOHN MAYHBR A Co. 
AfTioulmral Warebonae, IQfi FroDt.al,. near 



eenu. .^T"""'"^* 



Now. York. 
iniedwd'higtiVy 'improve CENTER DRAFT 




pUB 






[ loVvi^Milk. *c,. Ac. "b)' M. FitAiieij Gciisns, of 
ince. TnUBlaled foe Ihe Farmeta' Lihmiy, from Un 
N. P. TaiaT, Eaq , lale V, S. Conaul at Havana, 
clary Reniaiki and OhierTBUona on the 

COW AND THE DAIRY, 
SimiiBi, Editor of (he Fannerm' Library, iHuHlTaled 

tor Binile Fupiei. neatly done up in paixt coveiis 371 
bound m clolh and letiered. 63) c*ou. The daual dia- 
kMllera, Aienia, Counlty Meiohanti, and TadlletL 
iioughDul Uie United Slalea may receive the work 



iuing #2, riee o 



April 1- 



BURRALL>8 CORN SHELLER. 

rpHEanhKhben arc now fully inppliedwiih IhieTalosWeShel- 

bir, withoDI delay. A funber Irial during Ihe lut mnnlh haa 

eiiabliihcil Ihe tiiperiotity of ihia over all olbet Shellan for 

.power. For deicriplion, engraving, Ac, aee Colliralor for 

February, puce m. Ratail priee #10, with a liberml diteouual 

wboleada. E. COMtlTOCK A Co. 

Albany Agrl. Warahoo-. 
Hanh IH, I8U. 



jn Hanford lo NoFthamplou, 



ii Wemield. along 1 



leeiing ami ctillivating choice rmil. and then la now on the Fain, 
jnfulTbeanng, itEreniabuDdanceof the beat vnneliea of apples, 
cheiriea, peachefl, Ac. A part of the laod ia of aaperior qnalilj, 
and on almoft every lot lefiTing water. 

nn a form. This ih one of Ihe moat valoable aiid deerreble loca- 

ffcnllemau of leiaore. A large portion of the porchaae money, if 

' '- - — paxla- Leiieia of iDqairy adibeeeed lo mc, will 
; — : t. m^e of LUTHER 

HOOBE. 



receive prompt attention, or inqnirrcan be made o 
TUCKER, Albemy, or of R. BBUrTlEFF. Spinj^' 



AGRICULTURAL WABEBODSE, 

Bg Etra HVlman, Jr., 05 LigU-(Cr«*C, BaUtmort. 

X more and vielnHy, for ihe aale of the following a« ai^ nlw 

'^Ihitralui'i impioved' Rail-way Horae-Power and Threading Mm- 

ly and Mean' Ceiiire Draft Plow. 



Doiiiilaaa' Premium Purop^ which are 

vent freeiin. in Ihe coldeai of weather 

Rogeia' aai.forculliDg and grinding t 

TogeUier with a general aHonmiiii of t 

•d agricDlIiual unplemeou. cnialantly on 



EZRA WHITMAN. 



N, B, Swan or /mpanltm. 
■ale. and TeprcaenlinK them to be 
full name " J. UAYHER A Co., 
of the [Jowa, are guilty of a;W« 



DURHAM BULL FOB SALE. 

THE anbtcribei (not having aaacienioie ftw him.) oflen for 
■ale hit imported, iborough bred Dstbam Bull, " Pnace Al- 
and ™iy managed. For a poTUaii and dacriplitmof Ihi. bull, >es 

Br'ilieh^fd Book, vol. i v., page 3ei Hia aiie wa> ihe ealebraud 
bull. " Sir Thnmaa Ftirfal," , , , , 

Ifnolpreviouily loM, lie will be offered foriale at the nezliboiw 
of Iha New- York Stale AgnenllDral Soeiety. 

Leueti on lb. tuhteel ma. he addreiKd to the inhRtibar U 
Red Hook, DoiehBN ooonty, N. Y., where iho hnll can be teen. 
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ROGERS' PATENT STEEL CULTIVATOR TEETH. 

THE Cultivator is to a great extent superseding the use of the 
plow and harrow especially for working summer-fallows, ice, 
where complete pulverization is necessarv. Its use has become 
very general in Western New- York, and has been attended with 
great advantages. Steel teetli may be had in any qiiantity of the 
midersi^iied at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse. Price for a 
sett of nine leeih, $5.00. 
To manufacturers and dealers a liberal discount. 

E. COMSTOCK k, Co., 23 Dean at. 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 

THE following Agricultural Machines are particularly recom- 
mended to extensive Planters for great capacity, strength, 
durability, and performance. From our experience in their manu- 
facture, and success attending sales of them the last ten years, we 
can safely recommend them to be equal, if not superior to other 
nimilar Machines made in this country, viz : 

Lever Hor^e Powers, for 8 horses, with strength stifficieitt 

for draught for eight, Q150 

Lever Horse Powers, for 2 to 6 horses, 100 

Endless Chain Horse Powers, No 1, 75 

Do. do. do. do No. 2, 100 

Driving Leather Bands, 8 to 10 

Threshing Machine, with 20 inch cylinder, 40 

Do. do. do. 30 do 60 

Ooldsborough Com Sheller and Husking Machine, very sim- 
ple and excellent, 40 

Pettigrew N. Carolina Com Sheller, 80 

Com and Cob Crushers, 30 

Com Mills, for grinding fine or coarse meal, 40 

WTieat Fans, (Rice's Patent,) SS to 30 

Do. . do. Watkin's extra 45 

Cylindrical Straw Cutters, for cutting straw, hay, corn-stalks, 

ice, (the medium size,) price, 80 to 40 

Cylindrical ever cutting, 14 to 90 

Hand Com Shellers. 12 to 14 

Also, plows of most approved construction, harrows, cultivators, 
grain cradles, and every variety of Farming and Garden Tools. 
Field and Garden Seeds, an extensive assortment. 

[JIT* See Catalogue for particulars. 

R. SINCLAIR, Jr., & Co., Batimore. 

June 1, 1846.— 21. 



ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

THE proprietors of the above establishment tender their thanks 
to those who have so liberally patronized them during the first 
.six mouths of their business in Albany, and would respectfully an- 
nounce to all who desire to encourage the manuiacture and sale 
of improved implements and pure seeds, that tlieir arrangements 
for future business are such as to afford the assurance that almost 
any article belonging to the agricultural trade can be furnished on 

the best terms. ,,.^«i^,T 

We continue to give especial attention to the sale of IMPROV- 
ED PLOWS, and flatter ourselves that our a-ssortment is fully 
equal, in point of style and finish, and particularly in their adapta- 
talion to different soils, and to all kinds of work, to any other 
establishment in this country. We have constantly on hand all 
sizes of the Worcester, Centre Draft, and Diamond plows ; Sub- 
soil plows, ice. Also Langdon's Cultivator Plow, and a good 
stock of Cultivators, Geddes Harrows. &c. 

Lewis' Seetl Planter is manufacmred expressly for tis, and from 
a thorough trial this spring we think it aliogetiier the best in use. 
It will plant ail kinds of seeds at any required distance, and is not 
liable to get out of order. Price, at retail, f 15. 

Haying tools, such as scythes, Snaths, Forks, Quinnebaog and 
Cummington Scythe Stones, Horse and Hand Rakes, Ac^ at 
wholesale and retail. Merchants are invited to examine our as- 
sortment. 

Ames' Shovels and Spades, by the dozen as low as they can be 
had in N. Y.— A great assortment of Hoes of all sorts and prices. 

Garden tools of every description, both common and extra finish. 
Pruning tools of all sorts, budding knives, caterpillar brushes, Ac., 
&c. iMiry furniture, such as (Jhurus, Tubs, Pails, and Batter 
Ladles ; measures of all sizes both iron-bomid and common ; 
Scoop Shovels, and a general assortment of wooden Avare. Mott's 
Agricultural Furnaces, from one-half barrel to four barrels. Well 
and Cistern Pumps, a superior article. Wheclbarroi*'s of differ- 
ent sizes and prices, furnished cheap to contractors and othera. 

Grant's Fan-Mills, four sizes, Warren's Root Cutters, Hovcy's 
Straw Cutteni, Burrall's Corn Shellers, with ncariv all the im- 
proved machines of the day. Ox Yokes and Bows, Tie-up chains. 
Halter, Trace, and draft chains. Bar pins, (a new article,) Rein 
Snaps, Ox Balls, Cattle and Horse Cards, Curry Combs, and 
Horse Brushes. 

Guano, by the ton, himdred, or smaller quantity. 

SEEDS ofevery kind and best quality alwaj-s for sale. We 
would just now call attention to our stock of turnep seed, embrac- 
ing a recent importation of Ruta-Baga, Strap Leaf. Flat Dutch, 
Flat Field, English Norfolk, Yellow Malta, Yellow Scotch, 
White Globe. Early Garden Stone. &c , Ac. Sugar Beet. Car- 
rot, and all other seeds, still on hana. Orders are respectfully so- 
licited. E. COMSTOCK A Co, 

Jmie 1, 1846. 



VALUABLE FARM ON STATEN ISLAND FOR 

SALE. 

THE well known farm of the late Samuel Akerly, M. D., situa- 
ted on the South side of Staten Island, in the town of South- 
field. Richmond county, in consequence of the decease of its late 
owner, is now for sale. It contains 125 acres, 25 of which are 
vvoodlandl ; is in a high state of cultivation, and well stocked with 
a variety of fruit trees. The house has been recently enlarged — is 
ample and commodious ; the bams are new, and the farm is 
in good fence. It has a wide front to the water on a bay which 
abounds with the best kind of salt water fisli, also with clams and 
oysters, all easily procured fresh from their native element. The 
experience of a long course of years, for the main part of tlie dwell- 
ing house has stood for more than a century, has demonstrated 
that the situation is perfectly healthful. 

The late owner, Dr. Akerly, died in July last ; he had cultiva- 
ted the farm for a ntmiber of years with great asfiiduity and 
care, keeping a daily and most minute register of the precise 
amount of labor and cultivation bestowea on each field, and 
noting many important observations which would be highly in- 
structive and useful to the Aiture owner. The purchaser may 
be fumifthed with a copy of this diary. 

The site of tliis (arm is extremely beautiful— the approach to it 
from the main road is a pnvate road of about half a mile in length, 
nmning mostly through a piece of woodland, consisting of youi^ 
timber of vigorous growth. AAer the visitor has travelled on this 
road about one-third of a mile, there opens upon him a project 
which lakes in the low land, comprising the cultivated part of 
the farm — ^tlie placid and bright bay which separates Staten 
Island from Monmouth county, N. J., — ^the highlands of Neveraink. 
with the two lighthouses erected thereon — the lighthouses ou and 
near Sandy Hook, together with the one at P/ince's Bay, including 
tlie west end of Long Island. All the vessels employed in the 
commerce of New- York with foreign countries may be seen 
as they come in and depart, from the dwelling hoiuo and aeveiai 
other points on tlie farm. 

The late owner. Dr. Akerly, who was bora and educated in this 
city, after extensive examination and inquiry for a farm to which 
he might retire, on account of impaired health, selected this spot, 
to which he removed in the year 1S39. Here he sought health and 
quiet retirement, and found them> imtil the day before his decease. 
He became exceedingly attached to the farm as a residence, and 
would have most reluctantly exchanjred it for any other resi- 
dence whatever. Such were its attractions that he never lell ii a 
single day, in winter or summer, but with regret. 

Eor further particulars applv to HIRAM KETCHUM, Execu- 
tor, No. 31 Wall St., or SAMUEL BOWNE, No. 83 John-slreeU 

July 1, 1846.-^. 
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BEPOBT ON rABM&. 

The New-York SWto Agricaltutal Socieljr offared for 
the year tS45, Ihrpe premium! on rarpit, under the Tiil- 
lovins (peci&CAtiona : 

•< For the belt cultiT^teil farm, of not len than Qft;- 
■crcB, excltiaiTG of wood-luiil and waale-land, reganl 
^in^ hail to the quantity biu] quil'itf of proilucf,' the 
manaer and eipenra of cultivation, uul the actual 
proAli: 

Fitat Preminni, -... $50 

Second Premium, 30 

Third PremiDm, 20 

A lerie* of questlooi wai propounded to which the 
claimants of premiumi were required to aubmlt written 

The report of the committee appointed to coniider 
the claimi and slBlemeiilsotrereil lo the gociely unclrr 
thiH head, embraoeB a Tery large amounl of valuable !n- 
foroialion. It was aubmitted by the Hon. J. P, Heeic. 
MAN, anil is publiahcd in the Society'a volume of 
Traneactlona for la»t year. The report atalea that nine 
several communioaliona were received in answer to the 
queriea projioseil; to the authors of three of which 
the Society's premiums were awarded, and to (he au- 
thor* of the remaining six, were awarde.1 full aetla of 
the Transactions. The statements of the auecemrul 
competitors are published in full, appended to the ^e- 
porl, and an abstract is furnished of the other atale- 
menlB, embracing the inosl important facts which they 

We make the following extracts from the abstract 
Of the statements furnished by the competitors who did 

Daniel Gales, ofSullivan, Madison county, obtains an 
average yield of 55 bushels com per acre; sows 3j 
bushels peas to the aire; yield about 56 bushelsper acre. 
Ris hops generally weigh about 370 lbs. each. He ite- 
■troyi the Canada thistle by plowing first In September, 
and Ihen four or five times the succeeding season, and 
•owing wheal. His fences are slone, costing a dollar 
and flve cents per rod; stone toppeil with cedar, ninety- 
three cenli per rod ; (tumps ranged in line about forty- 
ts per rod; and rail ftncecoiling about scvenly- 
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mer-&l1ow, followed by « 
ley, followed by wheat, seeded with clover. Bows two* 
bushels of wheat to the acre ; leaves his summer- fallow, 
after plowing, ready to sow in ridges; sows and har- 
ron* lengthwise, so as to have the growing wheal as 
much as possible in drills; sows tarly in September — 
if sown loo early, there is danger of the Hess'an fly — 
if late, it is liable to rust. Soaks his wheat in brine, 
and mixes it with slaked lime, nefore sowing; ha* 
never had any rusty wheat. Wheat crop generally 
averages about 25 bushels per acre — ne^■er less than SO. 
Sows three bushels barley to the acre; average crop, 
30 bushels to the acre ; manures for com 50 to 60 loa<ls 
to the acre. Sows clover and timothy, from T to lU 
lbs. per acre; meadows yield about 3j tons to the acre. 
He salts his hay, one peck to the ion, ifany way damp — 
if perfectly dry, does not use il. 

N. S. Wright, of Vernon Centre, Onelila county, 
thinks the Devons mixed with the native breed, are the 
hanliest animala and ttsiest kept. Keeps 209 slieepi 
his wool averaging about 3 lbs. per fleece, and sold the 
largest portion for 63j cents per lb. His hogs at nine 
months, average 390 lbs, 

Rufus S. Ransom, Ferryville, HadisoQ county, made 
the following experiment with poialoes. On one row 
he put OD each hill ateaapoonful ofplaiter; on the next, 
an equal quantity oflime; and on the third, the same 
quantity of salt. The flrst row yielded 281 lbs.; the 
second 300 lbs.; and the thirdSSaibs, The fourth row, 
where nothing had been useil, yielded 273 lbs., and the 
row immediately before the lint, 274 Iba. According 
lime would hav« increased the 
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slight proportion of sa 
■late. t 

The Committee awarded the first premium to Qeorge 
Geddes,-ofCamilluB, Onondaga county; the second to 
William Buel, of Gates, Monroe county, and (he third to 
Wm. Garbutl, of Wheatland, Monroe county. 

la connexion with the report, the Committee submit 
some remarks which we deem of so valuable a charac- 
ter Ibat we transcribe them at length 



Thljint itrita of guHtjpni ti 
■quirert, are, " The Vind of at 



which answers were 
1 cultivated, and the 
mo the first taraneh 
of this tuhjeet are auoh at any ordinary intelligent hr- 
mcr woulil make, and which were tolerably well under- 
stood, perhaps enough for practical purposes. Indeed, 
the committee found it to; but the second branch Of 
Inquiry, vii: "What is the beat mode of improvinglhe 
diSferent hinds of soil on your fiirmT'' admili of great 
latitude of remark, inasmuch at it it universally conceded 
that the different kinds of soil, such as clay, land, 
gravelly loam, alluvial, or a mixture of two o " " 



ptoB table, 

iwhal differently. 

ie committee will not go into this exten 
They will take nponlyone important 
that is the quciy, "What depth do you 
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what effect has deep plowing bad on yarious ipils and 
crops?'* Upon reading over the levera] coromunica- 
tions in answer to this inqniry^ and aa connected with 
it, the use of the subsoil plow, it will be noticed that 
the general answer is that the several individuals plow 
to the depth of lh>m five to seven inches, in one in- 
stance I believe to twelve; and that all apeak in gene- 
ral terms of deep plowing as beneficial, I think withoot 
one dissenting voice. But it must be observed that in 
no instance does any one give this opinion as the result 
of careful investigation, founded on a set of experi- 
ments intended, as far as can be done, to settle this 
question. They simply sUte it as a conviction founded 
on general observation. WThe conclusion drawn is 
probably correct; it is so at least as far as the observa- 
tion of one of the committee has gone. It is only to 
be wished, from the importance of the interest involved, 
that the difference in results of produce from shallow 
or deep plowing, wide or narrow furrows, one or re- 
peated plowings, and the plowing up every inch of 
'ground, or the leaving half a dozen or more baulks iq 
each furrow, had not been oltener or more satisfactorily 
tested, and the entire farming community informed of 
the result, and thus enabled to make up their minds on 
the best mode, and then adopt it. 

In American farming, it is unfortunate for our inte- 
rests that this subject is yet so imperfectly understood, 
and that upon the community as a mass, the best mode 
has not long since been settled, for we see it practised 
in all its variety, and it appears to at least one of the 
committee that thalloto furrows have a decided advan- 
tage as to the quantity of land plowed. But is it rea- 
sonable that if we are to stir the ground at all, it is not 
good sense and good fiirming too, to stir it deep and stir 
it well? We revolt at the idea of sowing without 
plowing, because the practice has not only been handed 
down from remote antiquity as essential to the growth 
of plants, but not to do it is repugnant to common sense. 
Does not the same good sense tell us that if it is neces- 
sary to loosen the soil imperfectly for the benefit of 
growing plants, it is more useful to do it in the best 
possible manner; to stir every part of it and make it 
a« light and loose as possible? By doing so we give to 
the roots of plants a facility of throwing out their root- 
lets in every direction; we give them a chance of ab- 
sorbing all the juices that are in the earth intended for 
their benefit, of permitting the air to enter the loose 
soil, and make it more fk-i^Ie; of aiding the rains and 
dews to penetrate easily and quickly; and if it is a soil 
that holds water to open the earth to permit it to pass 
off'and not injure the growiug plants. These are surely 
benefits that must have fallen under the observation of 
every practical farmer, and every encroachment upon 
them has been visited by corresponding loss. In the 
nature of things it must be so, for it is the dictate, not 
ooly of common sense, but common observation. Are 
. not these the data which ought to govern «s in the 
practice of this important branch of husbandry ; and 
can any man be a good &rmer without he follows out 
these suggestions? For surely if it is necessary to do it 
at all, it is indispensible to entire success to do it in the 
most perfect manner. We are not generally careful 
enough in the selection of our plows, plowmen and 
teams, for remember all our success as man and citi- 
zens depends mainly upon (he manner in which this 
operation of larmtng is carried out. They who do it 
the best must be the most successful, and those who do 
it most imperfectly the least thrifty. Our greatest iault 
is, we are too much in a hurry with the tean^ which 
is usually too light. It is seldom we stop for baulks or 
to remove obstacles, but good farming will not allow 
this. Our great objiect is to mellow the ground per- 
fectly. To do this a baulk must never be made, or if 
made inadvertently, go back and take it up. We must 
plow deeply if we wiah the roots to penetrate deeply, 
and take narrow furrQws if we intend to turn the entire 
suriace. This is the practice through all the best cul- 
tivated parts of Europe, for a furrow from ten to foujp. 
teen inches wide is never seen there. From six to 
seven inches is the width of the fujrow slice, and it is 
as uniform as a good tool> a powerful team^ and the 



best plowman can make it. The earth is not thrown 
over in masses to remain as compact and adhering as 
the simple turning over without breaking up the soil 
will effect, but the process of plowing pulverizes the 
soil and opens it. Now, is not one such flowing worth 
more to the growing plant than two or three, where 
from twelve to eighteen inch furrows are cut at a slice? 
In the last there is a mass so large as to remain undis- 
turbed, except simply so far as the turning over is con- 
cerned, whilst the other being # smaller quantity will 
more naturally fall to pieces. Why do we eumwer 
fkllow, but to give the field the benefit of repeated 
plowings, thus loosening perfectly every part of it, and 
permitting every particle of earth to be acted on by the 
rains, the dews, and the influence of light and warmth ? 
The effect of all this stirring is obsen'able upon the 
seed put into the ground, for all have observed that the 
grain sown in a (aUlowed field will germinate several 
days quicker than on one where only one plowing has 
been practised, and the growing plant will maintain itf 
superiority for a long subsequent time. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that our fiu-roers will turn their atten- 
tion to this important subject, and give us ine result of 
some well conducteil experiments, which will estab- 
lish the diff'erence in product between a well stirred or 
an imperfectly plowed field. Of so much importance 
is this subject regarded in Europe, that experiments are 
there In process of execution to ascertain how far spade 
husbandry as a farming operation will compare with 
that where the plow is used; and as far as we are in- 
formed, although the expense is much greater, a cor- 
responding increase of crop has nevertheless uniformly 
been the result. Indeed, the experimenters have been 
induced to carry out their plans and continue the sys- 
tem. Their more numerous population gives them 
much greater facilities than we enjoy, and they have 
established the great practical truth, that a deep and 
perfectly stirred soil is an essential element of a far- 
mer's success. * 

No one of our several correspondents upon farm 
management acknowledges the use of the subsoil plow ; 
it really appears, to at least one of the committee, that 
to follow the first furrow with another team drawing 
the subsoil plow, and farther deepening it from eight to 
ten inches, whilst it does not bring this soil to the sar- 
face, must be extremely beneficial to all of our root 
crops, and might be serviceable to com. It opens the 
soil where required, together with the ordinary plow, 
eighteen inches, and thus permits the roots of all plants 
to penetrate deep, at the same time that it lets o^ any 
superfluous or standing water. Good forming must 
hereafter require the use of this excellent implement in 
many soils, and the benefits to be derived from it are 
yet to be more carefully ascertained; but it certainly 
promises to be one of incomparable value to the farmer* 
The subject of plowing is a fruitful theme to descant 
upon for an observing man, fond of the cultivation of 
the earth. But as there are yet many other topics to be 
touched upon, each of great importance to the farmer, 
the committee will forego any Airther remark on this 
branch of the sutgect, but simply will say thbt the plow 
for the last six or eight years has received in its con- 
struction such important improvements as will amply 
compensate for all the trouble and expense our state and 
county fairs have ever cost. It is competition that hu 
brought them for exhibition hundreds of miles to our 
fairs, and this exhibition and competition have been the 
cause of the improved construction of the instrument. 
One fault now is, that they plow too wide. Remedy 
that evil and they will compare for execution with any 
plows ever made. 

Th§ next clast of queriu U on the subject of manure^ 
(viz.) " How many loa&ls of manure (30 bushels to the 
load) do you usually apply to the acre.'* '* How do 
you manage your manure? is it kept under cover? how 
much do you manufacture? how much apply? of what 
kind? fermented or unfermented?" &c., &c. This branch 
of agriculture is of no less importance than the one 
upon which the committee have already at some length 
commented, and is equally deserving of all the conside- 
ration that Uie Ikrmer can bestow upon this part of his 
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most important rocation. All created thing^s are to 
eoDititated that the perfect development of one almost 
neceisarilf involves the destruction of its predecessor. 
This is most emphatically the case with the long list of 
▼egetable productions given us by the Almighty. The 
death and decay of the one affords the aliment for the 
growth and development of its successor^ and its perfec- 
tion is much aided by the application of the decayed re- 
mains of the former; and the series by carrying out the 
rule instead of becoming more and more degenerate^ is 
only rendered more vigorous and healthy. Manure, it 
is generally understood, is the organic remains of what 
has oonatitaCed vegetable life. Its application in this 
state to the germinating seeds and quickly absorbing 
roots stimulates the tender plant to put forth all its pow- 
ers for growth and maturity. That this is a law of 
creation, is dictated alike by reading, reflection and 
observation. Men cannot violate this law without loss, 
nor act upon it without remuneration. Such being the 
oase^ what then becomes our duty? Why, to use all 
our effort^ to make or gather so much of this valuable 
treasure as we can possibly consume. Not to be con- 
content with the fcDcal discharges of our cattle, col- 
lected in our barn-yards alone, but to use as much time 
as is consistent with our other forming duties in col- 
lecting all ^e that will contribute to its increase. 
Providence has not stint%d us to the use only of one 
kind of manure, but in his wise dispensation he has en- 
larged the field from which it may be gathered, almost 
" ad in/Snitttm," and made the supply almost exhaust- 
less. Indeed, he has done more ; he has made the sup- 
ply the more abundant, the greater the demand, leaving 
it to the industry of man alone to make it commensu- 
rate to his wants. Within a few years the substances 
used for it have increased to a great extent, and instead 
of being confined now only to the supply of the bam- 
yardy it shows us in its catalogue quite an extended va- 
riety. But the great source of dependence for the far- 
mer is his barn-yard, and effort on his part will add 
much to increase jts quantity. Indeed, if he does but 
proportion his stock to the productions of his farm, he 
has it in his power constantly to increase its fertility. 
He must not be content with the gatherings of his sta- 
bles and cattle yards. He must use abundance of lit- 
ter — draw in the muck, leaves, scrapings of ditches, 
gods, ashes, both of wood and coal; indeed, almost 
•very locality has its own peculiar advantages to in- 
crease this kind of collection, and it is very easy gene- 
rally to double the quantity that under the ordinary 
coifrse of farm management would be collected. Assi- 
duity in this particular is sure to pay well, for by in- 
creasing the fertility of the. soil, you not only enlarge 
the crop,* but it enhances the means, from its very 
abundance, for its own subsequent augmentation. The 
committee, from the several communications on Ikrm 
management, came to the conclusion that in no one of 
these did the quantfly made come up to the standard 
they had wisheil, although in most cases it was fitir, yet 
they do not hesitate to say that in many it ought to 
have been greatly increased. Until this is done, our 
crops will not bear a comparison with the average 
yield in the best cultivated countries abroad. The sub- 
feet of using fermented or unfermented mannres, they 
will not now touch upon — ^nor whether it is best to 
plow it under shallow or deep, or use it as a top-dress- 
ing — as all this may vary according to the season of the 
year and the crop upon which.it ia intended to t^eused. 
To enter into all these details would make this commu- 
nication too extended. 

The remaining queries propounded by the Executive 
Committee are on « field crops, grass lands, irrigation, 
domestic animals, fruits, fences, buildings," &c. On 
these topics we will not now enlarge. How far the 
answers to the several queries propounded meet the 
expectations of the comm\^ee, the public on reading 
them can judge as well as they; but they feel called 
upon to say that it was evident from the several com- 
munications, that sufllcient attention has not been paid 
to making regular daily entries in thehr fturmer^s jour- 
nsd. Many of thette statements no doubt were made 
with as great a regard to accuracy as circumstances war- 
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ranted, but in hardly an instance with a definiteness 
satisfactory to the committee. Imleed it cannot be 
done to the satisfaction of the farmer without he keeps 
regular farm accounts of all expenses and all his pro- 
ducts. This would give confidence to his statements 
and precision to his observation, and I have no doubt 
would end in more individual prosperity than any other 
plan for his benefit that could be devised. If a farmer, 
like a merchant, would enter all his transactions, keep 
a regular debtor and creditor account, tmd make the 
requisite notes upon such things as require to be re- 
membered, he would make few annual mistakes on 
his farm, and still fewer for his ultimate success. He 
would at the end of the year«be enabled to ascertain both 
his cizeumstanees and the products of his year's labors, 
and if unsuceessfiil, it wonkl not be from want of infor- 
mation, should the continuance of a bad system end in 
bankruptcy. We are yet in hopes as education is dif- 
flised and our farmers become more imbued with a de- 
sire to adopt all the means to make them better ac- 
quainted with their business that the keeping of farm 
accounts will be generally adopted. It may not be 
inappropriate to the present occasion to look a little 
into the statistical information gathered in taking the 
census of this state as Au: as its agriculture is concerned. 
It has been careftUly compiled by 8. S. Randall, Esq. 

[The table here given in the report, is omitted, as 
the substance of it is embraced in Mr. Randall's sum- 
mary, published last month. In reference to the ave- 
rage yield of crops — viz : wheat 14 bu., oats 26, barley 
16, peas 15, rye 74, com 25, potatoes 90— -the commit- 
tee proceed to comment a« follows ;] 

When we look over these results and see hoi^ small 
the quantity raised compared to what has been done — 
wheat 60 bushels to the acre — oats 70 — barley 50 — ^peas 
45^ryil40— com 130>- and potatoes 500 — it leaves no 
room to eoi^ecture how much farther we have to ad- 
vance in Agriculture before we can in truth be called 
farmers, for three- fourths remain yet to be done. We 
know it can be done, for we have thousands of instan- 
ces of the production of these several large crops in the 
state, and that too in many instances from what was 
formerly worn-out lands. As a striking instance of 
this, we will refer you to the report of the officers of 
the Washington Co. A^iculturai Society, contained in 
this volume. With this view before us, Bfk^X\ we d#> 
spair to raise the agriculture of this state so that suc- 
ceeding averages shall testify to our improvement. It 
must be done. It can be done — and if farmers will call 
upon the intelligence of the head to aid the labor of the 
hands, it will be done. We have a noble state, a fer- 
tile soil, a salubrious climate and industrious people. 
A.U we want is to throw our menial and bodily energies 
into the fulfilment of the task, and a quadruple product 
will in a few years compensate you for the toil. When 
we look at this great state, and cast an eye to what it 
may become, we are lost in contemplation of her fu- 
ture *wealth and greatness, and the Agricultural Society 
will not do itself justice nor attain the ends of its crea- 
tion, if, through her efficient committees in their seve- 
ral departments, they do not give an effective impulse 
to improvement and foster a taste for the pursuit of hus- 
bandry among the citizens, and let roe mention this for 
their encooragement, that retiring statesmen of every 
age and nation hlave chosen this employment as best fitr 
ted to give to life its sweetest charm, and to the restless 
mind the greatast repose. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

In behalf of the Committee^ J. P. Beekman. 



ExT&AORDiNAXT FxcirNDiTT. — An English paper 
gives an account of a sow which hatl lately been killeil 
at Lincoln, that had produced the following numbers 
of pig^ in successive litters : — 15, 14, 15, 16, 14, 16, 17, 
15, 14, 16 — 162—107 of which were reared. She took 
the prize for extra stock at Lincoln in 1S42, and the 
first prize in 1844; one of her pigs took the second 
prize on (he latter occasion. She weighed 400 lbs. 
We once saw a Chinese sow which produced nineteen 
live pigs at a litter. • 
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We give below the statement of Mr. Geodes, who 
receireO the first premium of the N. Y. State Agricul- 
toral Society on fkrms. The statements of others will 
follow hereafter. 

Luther TncEER, £sq., 

Rec,9 Sec'y N. Y. State Jts;, SocUty: 

The following answers to the interrogatories of the 
New- York State Agricultural Society are respectfully 
submitted : 

1. My home iarm consists of three hundred acres. 
Thirty are in wood. About ten acres of the side hills 
are unsuitable for plowing, and are only used for pas- 
ture; the remainder is under cultivation, except what 
is required for roads, yards, &c. 

2. The soil is principally a disintegrated gypseous 
shale, it being the first stratum below the Onondaga 
lime, running up to and talcing in some sixteen acres 
of the lime, which is covered with about one foot of 
soil. This is in the wood lot, and furnishes quarries of 
good stone. There were formerly a few cobble stones on 
the surface, and one very large granite boulder. A small 
brook running through the farm is bordered by about 
forty acres of soil that has been deposited by the brook, 
and is not suited to the production of wheat. In the 
valley of the brook is found marl and peat, and at the 
springs that come from the hill sides calcareous tufa. 

3. I consider the best modes of improving the soil 
of my farm to be deep plowing, application of barn- 
yard fiianure, free use of sulphate of lime, and frequent 
plowing in crops of clover. 

4. Unless I am plowing in manure, I plow from six 
to eight inches deep. Deep plowing upon th0 gypse- 
ous shales, never fails to increase fertility. Full trials 
justify my speaking with confidence on this point. 

d. I have not used the subsoil plow, as I have no re- 
tentive subsoil on my farm* 

6. I apply my barn yard manure in large quantities 
at a time, preferring to at once do all for a field that I 
can in this way. About fifty loads of thirty bushels 
each, of half rotted manure to the acre at a dressing. 

My stables are situated on t^fo sides of a square ; the 
Manure, as it is taken from the stabler, is at once piled 
in the centre of the yard, as high as a man can pitch it. 
Sulphate of lime is put on the manure in the stables, and 
the heap, as soon as fermentation commences, is whiten- 
ed over with it. My sheep are all fed under cover, and 
most of their manure is piled under cover in the spring, 
and rotted. As to keeping manure under cover, my 
experience has led me to believe, that the best way is 
to pile it under cover, when it is most convenient to do 
so, and only then as I am compelled to apply water to 
the heap to rot it, unless It has received the snows and 
rains out doors. The coating of sulphate of lime, will, 
I believe, prevent loss of the gases, and in process of 
fermentation the heap will settle so close together, that 
water will not after that enter into it, to any considera- 
ble depth, particularly if it was piled high and came 
up to a sharp point. 

7. My means of collecting and making manure, are 
the straw, corn stalks, and hay raised on the farm, fed 
to farm stock, and what is not eaten, trampled un4er 
foot, and converted as befbre described, so much of it 
as goes through the stables. But large quantities of 
straw never pass through the stables at all ; stacks are 
built in the yards, and the straw is from time to time 
strewed over the ground, where it receives the snows 
and rains, and is trampled by the cattle. Embank- 
ments around the lower sides of the yard, prevent the 
water from running off, and confine it in water tight 
pools, which are filled with straw to absorb the water, 
except so much of it as is wanted to put on the garden. 

8. I make from four to five hundred loads of manure 
annually, and it is all applied. 

9. Most of the manure is put on com ground. It is 
drawn on about one-half rotted, and spreiul over the sur- 
face, an(y>lowed under about four inches deep. The 
reason iTTo not plow it under deeper is, that I foppoie 



I must plow deeper the next time to bring up the earth 
into which the manure has been carried by the rains. 

lO.I have never used lime in any quantity, excepting 
in the form of a sulphate as a mannre> believing that 
there is enough in the soil. Sulphate of lime, I use in 
large quantities; fourteen tons this year. It is sown on 

I all the wheat, com, barley, and oats, and on the pas* 
tures and meadows in quantities varying from one to 
three bushels to the acre. All the ashes made by my 
fires is used as a manure, and I« think that it is worth 
as much as the same bulk of sulphate of lime to use on 
com. Sulphate of lime has been used on the farm for 
many years, and in large quantitieB,and I think it essen* 
tial in my system of farming. I have not used salt or 
guano as manure. 

I raised this year about 
77 acres wheat yield'g 1,616 bu., averaging pr. acre, 20.99 
154 " com> " 821 «* 52.96 

18 " barley, " 665 " 36.94 

38 « oats, " 2,249 <« 56.55 

2j « potatoes, «< 292 << • 116.80 

5,643 
50 acres of pasture and 30 of meadow. 

12. I sow at the rate of two bushels to the aere^ 
about the fifteenth day of September. I summer fallow 
but little, and only to kill foul stuff, and to bring the 
land into a good state of cultivation. A part of ray 
wheat is sown on land that has been pastured, or mowed, 
plowing it but once, but that done with great care, and 
as deep as I can. The oat and barley stubble, as a 
general rule is sown to wheat, plowing only once, hav- 
ing previously fed off the stubble with sheep so close 
as to have most of the scattered grain picked up. . The 
plowing is done as near the time of sowing the wheat 
as is practicable, and the wheat is sown upon the fresh fur- 
rows, and harrowed in. I have tried various mo<ie6 of 
treating stubble, but none of them has answered as well as 
this. What little grain of the spring crop is left on the 
ground is turned deep under, and the wheat being on 
top gets the start of it. The harvesting is done with a 
cradle. Com, is generally planted by the tenth day of 
May, on sod land; most of the manure is put upon this 
crop. The com is planted in hills three feet apart each 
way ; ftom four to six kernels in a hill, and no thinning 
out is practised. Sulphate of lime, or ashes is put on 
the com as soon as it comes up. Two effectual hoeings 
are given to it, and a cultivator with sttel teeth, is run 
twice each way of the field between the rows, to pre- 
pare it for the hoe. Cora plows and cast iron cultivator 
teeth are entirely discarded. 

At the proper time, the* stalks are cut up at the sur- 
face of the ground, and put into small stooks, and when 
the corn is husked, the stalks are drawn at once into the 
bam, without being again set up. In this way they are 
kept in good condition, and labor flived. 

Oats or barley is sown the next spring, on this com 
stubble. Of each of these grains, three bushels of seed 
is put upon an acre. As soon as the grain is up, sul- 
phate of lime is sown. These grains are also sowed 
on sod land. The reason of this is, I cannot command 
the manual labor necessary to cultivate one-ftfth of my 
land in com, and secure it at the proper season. The 
rotation of crops I attempt to pursue, is — ^firsc com, 
second oats or barley, third wheat on the oat or barley 
stubble, fourth clover and herds grass pasture — the seed 
sown on the wheat — fifth meadow. But inasmuch as 
certain portions of my farm are not suited to raising 
wheat, and as I cannot command the force necessary to 
cultivate the proportion of com, I am compelled to 
modify; but I come as near to this rotation as I can. 

The usual time of sowing barley is as soon as the 
ground is settled — commonly by the 20th of April. 
The oats are sowed later eenerally early in May. 

The yield of the crops ft^r this year has already been 
given, and I think I am safe in saying, that the average 
of one year with another, upon the system of rotation 
before given, oomes up to that of this year. The pM- 
ture will sustain two cows upon an acre, «nd the hay 
will generally yield two tons to the acre. 
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13. This ittterrog^fttorf has been bo far anticipated, 
that it is only neoeisary to add, that sometimes manure 
that IS not coovenient to draw in the ppriog, is put 

' upon the com stubble and upon wheat. 

14. This interrogatory has been anticipated^ in part. 
My reasons for applying my manure to com, are, that 
I have better means of destroying the seeds of weeds, and 
from the belief that com is the best crop to take up 
Chat part of the manure that the first crop can use, and 
that the manure is thus prepared for the crops that fol- 
low. Sxperiments that I ha^e made, go to show that^ 
coarse manure benefits the second crop as much as it 
does the flrst--And the third crop cannot but receive 
great benefit ttom it. The fourth and fifth crops proba- 
bably do not impoverish the soil. By this roflUion, 
three crops are had for three plowings^ and my expe- 
rience proves that the soil increases in fertility under 
this management. 

15. Potatoes. In consequence of the disease that has 
injured this crop, there were but two and a half acres 
planted this year; the disease was very destructive to 
my crop last year, but thus far nothing has been dis- 
covered of it this year. I have not been able to dis- 
cover either the cause or remedy for this disease. 

16. Herds grass, at the rate of eight quarts to the 
acre, is som on bottom land. Glover and herds grass, 
mixed in equal quantities, is sown on uplanils, at the 
rate of eight quarts to the acre, commonly. Generally 
sow herds grass in September, when it is sown alone 
on wheat; but if mixed with clover, eow it in March, 
on a light snow, if possible; the sowing is done by 
hand. The last spring, I sowed herds grass seed at the 
rate of eight quarts to the acre, on a field of wheat 
that I wanted to mow. Sixteen quarts of clover seed 
were mixed with the other seed and sown on fifteen 
and a half acres. In the fall this field was not fed ofiT 
until the clov<er headed out, when it appeared finely 
covered with clover. 

17. I usually mow about thirty acres, and expect two 
tons to the acre. This year the herds grass was killed 
by a frost late in May, and the estimate made was one 
ton to the acre. I use the variety of clover known as 
the <* medium," and cut it when one-half of the heads 
are turned. At this stage, a very <*on8iderable propor- 
tion of the hertis grass will be suffic.eotly advanced for 
the seeds to mature. The mode of making the hay, is 
to move it as little as possible. Generally it is put into 
eock. When the bottom lands are stocked down, clear 
herds grass used. 

18. There is no part of my farm that cannot be plow- 
ed, except the side hills before mentioned. These side 
hills are in grass and are pastured* 

19. I have irrigated a part of my bottom lands. For 
a few years, the grass was very much increased in quan- 
tity ; but the herds grass disappeared, and a kind of 
grass took its place of but little value. 1 now suppose 
Uiat the water was suffered to remain too long on the 
meadow, and thus destroyed the valuable grasses. This 
meadow has been plowed up, with a view to subdue it, 
and again seeded it with herds grass; when it is to be 
hoped a second experiment in irrigation may be made 
with more skill and better success. 

The mode of watering the meadow, was by a small 
ditch taken out of the brook, at a point high enough 
to enable me to convey the water through the middle 
of the meadow. Lateral cuts from this main ditch, 
with gates, distributed the water. 

20. Of the bottom lands mentioned, about twenty 
acres were very wet, and may have come under the de- 
nomination of << low peat lands." This land has been 
thoroughly drained, with ditches from three to five feet 
deep. Very heavy oats were this year raised upon 
some of this land, and about one-half of my com was 
upon this description of land. The next year, the 
Whole forty aeres are to be planted or sown to oats. 

^ 21. There have been four oxen, seventeen cows, and 
sixteen head of store cattle, eighty sheep, eleven horses, 
and thirty-three swine kept on the farm the past sea 
son, with the exception of a short time. The cattle are 
either thorough bred, or high gnule sl^ort horns. 
22. I have made no accurate and careful experfmeuls 



to test the compai-ative value of different breeds of 
cattle. 

23. No account is kept of the butter and cheese made 
on the fjairm, as it is mostly consumed on the premi- 
ses. 

24. There have been but eighty sheep kept on the 
farm the past season. My flock has recently been very 
much reduced, with a view to substitute pure Merinos. 
My sheep yielded a little over four pounds of wool 
each, for the whole flock. The pure Merino ewes, each 
raised a lamb, and they 'averaged a little over five 
pounds to the fleece. I think that about ninety lambs 
may be expected to be raised from one hundred ewes. 
I have heretofore raised mutton sheep, but have dis- 
posed of all my sheep whose chief value was for mut- 
ton, and intend to turn my attention to the raising wool, 
as the first consideration. Two dollars has been about 
the average price I have received for mutton sheep fat- 
tened on grass. « 

25. There have been thirty -three swine, of grade 
Berkshire, kept on the fiirm this year. About one- half 
of them have been slaughtered. Our hogs weigh from 
two hundreil and fif^ to five hundred, averaging ovei 
three hundred and fifty, when dressed. 

26. No a;ccurate experiments have been made by me, 
to test the value of roots as compared with Indian com. 
I fatten my hog^ and cattle on corn ground with the cob. 
Cookeil for hogs, and sometimes cooked and sometimes 
raw for cattle, being governed in this particular by the 
amount of grain I am feeding. I think com the most 
economical grain I can raise to feed, in view of the 
prices coarse grains usually bring in market. 

27. There are about two hundred apple trees on the 
farm, most of them grafted — spitzenbergs, russeu, pip- 
pins, &c., — most of the approved varieties. 

28. Pears, peaches, plums, cherries, quinces, &c., are 
raised in abundance for our own consumption; and we 
have many of the best varieties of these fruits; five or 
six of pears, twenty of peaches, seven or eight of cher- 
ries, and four or five of plums. 

29. Various insects common to this country' have 
depredated upon the fruit trees; the most troublesome 
of all, is the common apple tree worm. Strong 60.ap 
suds applied by means of a piece of sheep skin with the 
wool on, attached to a pole is the most effectual moans 
of destroying them. 

30. My general management of fruit trees is, to prune 
them annually, keep them free from insects, and see 
personally to the selection of scions for g^raf ting. 

31. I have applied leached ashes to wheat, grass, and 
com land, without being able to see any benefit. 

32. Besides the mansion house, I have four houses 
occupied by men that work on the -farm. Two of these 
houses have bams connected with them. In a central 
position is a grain barn, fifty -four feet long and forty 
wide, twenty feet high with a stone wall under it — 
making a granary and sheiU* Near the mansion hou^ 
are the hay barn, sheep barix, and a grain barn fifty-four 
feet long by thirty-four wide. Basement stories to all 
these buildings, furnish sheds and stables for the stock; 
BO that every animal I winter, is fed all the valuable 
food in a rack or manger, and under cover. 

Besides these buildings, is the wagon-house, forty-two 
feet long, with a basement under it; and the tool -house, 
carriage-house, com -house, mi Ik -house, smoke-house, 
ice-house, hen-house, &c. A small mill upon the brook 
grinds my coarse feed. My yards around the buildin&s 
near the mansion are all supplied with water in tubs, sent 
there by a powerful force pump under the mill, driven by 
the same wheel that grinds the feed and saws the wooJ. 

33. The common fence on the farm is pos-s and 
boards, the posts set three fee*, or more in the ground. 
Of red cedar posts I have about three miles — and of oMier 
timber for posts, about two miles. I have something 
more than a mile of stone wall, made from stone quar- 
ried from the quarries mentioned. 1'hesc walls ai-e 
built four feet ten inches high, two and a half feet thick 
on the ground, and eight inches thick on top, having 
the same slant on both sides, and laid straight an^l 
strong. This fence costs mc $1.50 a vod, and I biiild 
fif*3' rods or more every year, upon a Ry«*em of fencing 
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that in time will put an end to further expense. The 
board fence costs 88 to 100 cents a rod. There is a con- 
siderable portion of my fences of rails, mostly cedar^ 
but no new rails are made. As to the condition of my 
fences, I would respectfully refer to the report of the 
committee on &rms for this year, for the county of 
Onondaga, a copy of which report is attached. 

34. Most of my fields have been measured, but tome- 
times more than one kind of grain is raised in a field — 
and thus the amount of ground covered by each kind of 
grain is not always accurately known. AH the grain 
raiseil on the farm is measured, and the measurements 
entered in books kept for that purpose by proper men. 
The work hired by the day is entered in these books, 
and any other thing that appears of snfllcient impor- 
tance. 

Ttiese memorandum books furnish most of the mate- 
rials for a form book which is kept by myself. 

From the &rm-book, it appears that there hare been 
nine hundred and twenty-seven days* iPork done on the 
farm, from the 1st day of April to the 1st day of No- 
vember. This account covers all the work done in 
drawing plaster, sowing it, drawing out manure, thresh- 
ing and delivering so much of the grain in market as 
has been sold, and all other men's labor on the farm. 
There have been produced on the farm five thousand 
six hundred and forty-three bushels of grain, aside 
from garden vegetables. Besides this, sixty -six loads 
of hay. • 

As the grain is sold, entries are made in the form 
book, of the price it brings; and that part of the pro- 
ducts of the form that is kept for home consumption, is 
estimated at the price it is worth in market. Thus 
arrivetl at, the grain and hay raised this year was worth 
three thousand five hundred and twenty -three dollars 
and seventy -nine cents. 

I have no means of determining the valne of the 
pasture, fruit, and many other things produced on the 
farm, nor the cost of team work. Oeo. Gbddes. 

Fair Mount, Onondaga Co , N. Y., Dee, 31, 1845. 
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Mr. Tucker — On the 8th page of the Cultivator I 
this day read an article from « A Young Planter," call- 
ing for information. I know not that I am qualified to 
give the desired information to so young a planter, as 
he who dates from "Eufaula;" but in consequence of 
that writer being a devoted friend to a good cause, and 
as I may possibly do some good, I will at all events try 
what I can do. 

Allow me first to digress from the question, that I 
may be better enabled to have' a hearing. I was absent 
from this place the years of 1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839; 
the crops of corn then made here were never exceeding 
an average of 20 bushels, and seldom to that extent, 
whether com was cotton seeded or not. I have since 
made a crop of corn on 100 acres to average 30 bushels 
per acre, and do average 30 bushels per acre on my en- 
tire crop. As to measurement, my fields are generally 
square — fences placed on section lines — and where not, 
they have been surveyed and plotted in a farm book — 
done by myseir, true; but as I can do such little mat- 
ters, and have no Interest in deceiving myself or others, 
I presume this will sufilce. 

As to quantity per acre,I have measured my wagon 
body,, and calculated 3 square feet to a bushel of shucked 
corn. I have measured the same with a barrel, shuck- 
ing and shelling the same. I have mefuured my com 
cribs, and believe my measurements are mathematically 
correct. These are my modes of calculating ; if such 
can be relied on, then wilt I proceed. 

In 1838, I had determined on increasing the product 
of my farm, or seting Are to it and run away by the light ; 
I procured a few two-horse plows, and instructed my 
overseer in their use. But as well might I have coun- 
selled with a wild goose; an overseer-s intereA is to 
mak^ a large cotton crop at any expense or any loss. 
This is changing, for I can lay my hand on men that 



I could relinquish the control of my little matters to; 
enough said. 

I began my improvement with deep and thorough 
plowing. I was not content to see fresh land on the 
surftce, but I required the ftirrows to be run straight 
and parallel, so that there would be no unbroken strips 
or ridges. On my thin land, where 60 acres had pro- 
duced the two years before not over 15 bushels per 
acre. I sowed oats, and covered with a horse rake — 
abolishing the plowing in of grain from that time — 1840, 
when I returned. I cot but little of these oats. Th« 
next year I plowed well again, and again sowed to oats; 
this year I did not cut the third. In 1842 I planted to 
cotton, in 1843 and '44 to com, in 1845 to cotton, and 
this year, these 60 acres are planted to com and rye. 

My general plan is, thin land two years in com and 
one in cotton; good land, two years in cotton and one 
in com. 

I use good plows, and am as particular in my plow- 
ing as in any part of my farm operations. Never am I 
during plowing time without a tape line of 5 feet in my 
waistcoat pocket, and do not rely on eye tight, and in 
setting my plow to a required depth, for, after thirty 
years' constant control of negroes, I find whipping 
and icoldiug will not do; constant attention is the 
only thing. I use all my cotton seed for manure, but I 
have never yet manured in the hill. I nse all manure 
from my stable, cow and horse lot, and pig sty, but not 
in the hill. Generally I scatter broadcast; this year in 
the drill. I have used all my manure for three or four 
years on my orchard lot, and until this year, as I said, 
broadcast, not for the main purpose of increasing my 
crop, but to improve the land, with the view of ceasing 
the cultivation of any annual crop nving my frnit. I 
do not bum grass, com, or cotton stalks. I have in a 
meamire ceased the turning of cattle or horses into my 
fields; I sow down largely of rye in com or cotton 
fields for hog^s and sheep ; I sow from two to ten or fif- 
teen acres of turneps yearly for slock; I never allow my 
work horses to be tumed out during the crop year, nor 
even the most of the residue, as I haVe wagons, or gins, 
or plows running. I give them an occasional bite in 
the spring. 

ir feeding seven mules and 3 horses all the year, be- 
sides feeding one to five cows during winter, hogs, and 
poultry all the year, 120 sheep during winter, and now 
have enough old corn to take me to the 1st of May, is 
any evidence that ten hands can make corn, then our 
Eufaula friend may know it is done here.. In 1844, I 
made 3,063 bushels of com ; in 1845, I made 2,200 to 
2,400 bushels, with 15 acres that my wagon was not in, 
save to haul two loads, the last day we hauled com, it 
being Saturday evening. I could not sell corn of '44 
crop at 40 cts., and concluded to gather only enough to 
do me. This year I have reduced my crop. I work 
ten hands, and average over 7 bales of 400 lbs. each per 
hand. 

I have thus rambled over ground, that I might give 
other information than the mere cultivation, because I 
think there are other things necessary. 

When I plow for com I invariably plow deep; if not 
done to please me, I plow the middle oat early and 
deep, by mnning a furrow in the water furrows, and 
plowing from it to com with shovel plow, running 
around corn with a bull tongue plow. 

But I will, as requested, state the general routine. 
If land was in cotton, I lay off rows foui- feet apart,* and 
bed to it, breaking out all the land, leaving water fur- 
row open with a shovel plow, bow com one-half 
bushel per acre — this year 24 bushels to 44 acres; cover 
with the harrow. My com is soaked this year in 
water so hot that the hand can only be borne in it, not 
too hot for the hand — in which tar one-half gallon to 
four bushels of com has been dissolved by pouring on 
to it, there being about one-half gallon of salt to some 
8 or 10 galls, of water, the corn remaining 12 to 24 
hours, and rolled when taken out in ashes. Generally, 
if not wet, I run the harrow over the rows when 
the com is getting up, and when the com is old enough 
to have three or four leaves, I run around it with a bull- 
tongue plow, close and deep; I thin as soon as the com 
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will bear paUincTy by hand, and hge It directly after the 
bull-tongue. I do not thiu oat before the hoe» and do 
not allow the hoe to thin. I thin out to aa near 20 
inches aa I can, preferring about 18, thus giving about 
700 plants to the acre. Of this thick stand and firing 
I will speak hereafter. 

If I have no heavy beating rains, I cultivate with the 
cultivator and harrow, or sometimes give a working 
with a double shovel-plow. I discard the turning plow 
from all cultivation, excepting in an emergency, which 
seldom occars, as the cultivator, or harrow, or double 
shovel wiH clean five acres per day. 

If I plant com land or grain land, I flush the land, 
then lay off. rows 4 feet deep and cover as before, I 
endeavor to plant and cultivate on a level, wmH is 
very nearly secured in the first, by having land bedded 
up over the former year*s water-furrow, and in the last 
surely. My hills to com are merely such as are thrown 
up by surface culture, and are next to no hill. One 
material thing towards the increase of my present crop 
is|, when I cultivate the last time, about or before (he 
com is in tassel, I sow down nearly one-half bushel of 
peas per acre, and cover by this last plowing with the 
cultivator, which leaves the peas scattered pretty well 
throughout the middle. This crop shades the land, and 
gives a very heavy crop of vegetable matter to be 
plowed in. 

Now about the thick stand and close planting. My 
ol]|Sect Is to shade the land early, and prevent the evapo- 
ration of the moisture. I planted last year land to corn 
that was cleared in 1839, cropped every year since, 
with no manure at all until 1842; the land is level, and 
was, when cleared, thin land. I planted it 4 feet by 
about 18 inches, and the crop was nearly if not quite 50 
bushels per acre. It fired it is true, but the drouth was 
very severe, and, by the by, it had been manured for 
the two preceding years with cotton seed scattered 
broadcast — a manure that will fire corn in a dry year. 
I have planted thus for five years, and have averaged 
on high land, where the overflow of creek or river did 
not reach, full thirty bushels since I have adopted this 
plan. Previous to 1840, 1 planted com 5 feet by two 
feet, and never made the crops I have since. I see but 
little more fired com than previously. A neighbor* of 
mine planted last year two acres to com three feet by 
•ne, land highly manured broadcast wi*Ji cotton seed, 
turned under about 5 inches. The crop fired, but not 
more than the other |>arts of Ifts plantation ; but no 
matter, for he made 98 bushels of com from a measured 
aere, and the com was measured. He is a neighbor 
that I have known for twenty years, and will risk my 
fight arm on his veracity. This tiling was never be- 
iieved there before, he believing on distance, and it 
was planted at my request. Did our Eufaiula friend 
ever see com fire as bad in a garden where there was 
deep tilth, as in the same tilth In the field? The gar- 
den was cultivated with the hoe, the roots not <<all 
tattered and ton." I may allude to another friend in 
an adjoining county ,f who made over 100 bushels, if I 
remember rightly, by planting in drills 3 feet by 1. No 
nanure. 

I presume our Eufaula friend does not mean to be 
pertioular as to a planter who has 100 to 150 acres in 
«om,aBd that the experience of one who plants 75 
acres will do as well. I have averaged 30 bushels an 
acre on 100 acres, and risking not being believed, I fear- 
lessly state the result. I am so far from thinking that 
I have done great things, that I feel I have not done all 
Should do, and will not be content until I have 
brought my entire crop to an average of 50 bushels per 
acre. I can do It I am satisfied, and without dropping 
a pound of my average^f 7 bales of cotton, averaging 
400 lbs. each. 

I have becnn laboring for the last 6 years in endeavor- 
ing to induce my brethren of the plow, to examine for 
themselves, to attend personally to their own bdsinesf, 
and to apply the best energies of their minds to their 
calling. And I entei'tain a hope that this call from my 

* A. K. Mootgoniery, ef Himfa oonntj. 
t R. T. Rodgera, of warren Ca 



Eu&ula brother, was brought about by a private letter; 
if it is so, I am proud and happy to answer it publicly — 
referring in confidence W my numerous visitors and in- 
timate friends as vouchers for piy good intent. 

I trust the importance of this matter will be an am- 
ple excuse for my having written at such length. I 
might have merely answered the query, but I felt that 
to do all the good I aimed at, I should make other 
statements. And rather than leave a stone unturned, I 
beg to make a statement. This place was iud|g the 
control of what were considered good and experienced 
overseers for several years, and as they had fiilled to 
grow 25 bushels per acre, and had given distance, I 
was ridiculed as being wild and theoretical in daring to 
attempt an improvement; ''a Dr> to teach,"— and as 
my friend '< Coke " says to me in a private letter, *< they 
even deny the improvements they see." But in the 
teeth of all opposition, not a visitor dare now deny but 
I have made a great advance. I am not vain, am past 
being <' tickled," — have had so much that the salt has 
lost its savor, but I say this to encourage others to 
persevere in well doing. Ifl am not mistaken in my 
Eufaula brother, he may be a younger planter, but aa 
older man, though I have been an « old man " for 30 
years, it being my school-boy nick name. At all events 
I am his and your friend, M. W. Philups. 

Log Hail, MdwardU Depot, Mis$^, March 2S, 1846. 



• .Note.— In connection with the above communica- 
tion, we received a letter from Alexakdr McDonald, 
Esq., of Eufaula, Ala. It seems that Dr, Phillips was 
under the impression that Mr. McDonald wrote the 
article signed " A Young Planter," in our number 
for March last, (page 86.) Dr. P. therefore first sent 
the above communication to Mr. McD., with the re- 
quest that, f fter perusal, he would forward it to us. In 
reference to It, Mr. McD. says — " I infer from his (Dr. 
P.'s) letter to you on the culture of Indian corn, that 
he supposes me the writer of the ^iece signed " A 
Young Planter," on page 86, current voL of the Culti- 
vator. My friend is however mistalcen. I have at no 
time appeared in our agricultural papers, only under 
my proper name; indeed I have long thought that all 
who write, should do so under their trae names. I for- 
ward Dr. P.'s communication to you most cheerfully, 
believing as I do that no man is better calculated than 
he to throw light on the important subject therein 
treated of." 

In relation to the product of com-lands in different 
sections, Mr. McDonald observes — << It is not at all sur- 
prising that we find fiurmers in the vallies of the Mis- 
sissippi, Wabash, fcc, cultivating lands which produce 
100 bushels of eom to the acre, while on our light, sandy 
soils we gather but ten to fifteen bushels per acre; but 
it is surprising that we should be content with the ten 
to fifteen bushels per acre, and not make an effort to in- 
crease the quantity. I have taken the same view of 
the subject that I find my fri^d of Mississippi hasdone, 
that is, either to improve my land or abandon it." 

As to means of improvement, Mr. McD. thinks (he 
lands in his section must be highly manured. << Be- 
lieving so," he says, '< I have, since the first of last Janu- 
ary, hauled out and spread over a portion of my farm 
about forty thousand bushels of compost manure. So 
soon as I manure my lands, I propode to plant closely. 
My experience is in fiivor of close planting where the 
land will bear up under it; but I have seen several 
fields of com entirely ruined by close planting." 

Dried Strawberries. — Last summer, by way of 
experiment, when strawberries were plentiful, the wri- 
ter attached threads to their stalks, and hung up a few 
which were over ripe to dry. I placed tiiera inside i^ 
window facing the south, where they have remained 
from June last until the present tim| (March 2^.) They 
have just been tasted, and the result is most satisfactory. 
That sweet refreshing acid which is peculiar to the 
strawberry in full perfection; the flavor of the fniit 
without any watery taste, is delicious. The straw- 
berry thus dried is a stomachic. — London Far* Jour- 
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WBTMrABTTg QN THB GSAIN.MO^B; 

U8T7ALLT TEBUED THE FLTINO WEEVIL, QF THE MID- 
DLE AND WESTEllr STATES. 



Luther Tucker, Esq. — About six months since, 
when sending on the amount of my annual subscription 
to your valuable paper, I remarked, that if you wished 
it, I would contribute some facts regarding the Flying' 
Weevil. Since that time I have still continued to study 
the hijkits of the insect, in order, if possible, to discover 
some remedy for the evil, as our wheat crops, in this 
part of the country, during the y^ars 1844 and 1845, had 
suffered severely. Although the article was written 
some months since, detailing the then ascertained facts, 
I delayed sending it for several reasons: On some points 
residing the insect I was still uncertain, anil desired 
to malce further experiments. I hail also written to 
Mrs. Say, requesting to be informed whether Mr. Say, 
while he resided here, had described the insect. Al- 
though I have received no answer yet to this inquiry, I 
hasten to forward such facts as have come under my ob- 
servation, (without however any accompanying draw- 
ings of the insect, as I had intended,) because a friend 
has just put a number of the '< Prairie Farmer" into my 
hands, by which I perceive that Dr. Harris has already 
received specimens of the insect, of which he has also 
made drawings, in all its stages, and calls for farther 
information. My first idea on seeing the paragraph 
was, that the subject being now in such able hands, any 
communication from me would be useless; but oh 
second consideration, recollecting that, here, we have 
an opportunity of inspecting the depredations of the 
living insect on a large scale, I have concluded to send 
you such a description of the insect as my limited know- 
ledge of Entomology permits me to give ; which, if not 
scientific, will, I trust, be found sufilciently accurate to 
enable my brother farmers to detect the enemy when 
it exists in their crops. To this I shall add, on the 
habits of the insects and the nature of their depreda- 
tions, such observations as have been collected by en- 
quiries from others, or made personally; concluding 
with some account of the usual remedies for the evil, 
and a suggestion as to a new and if efficacious, easily 
accessible remedy. 

In giving the result of these examinations and experi- 
ments, I shall, for the sake of clearness, even at the risk, 
nay almost certainty, of being considered tedious, put 
them as answers to questions, such as I should expect 
persons, unacquainted with the yisect and only imperfect- 
ly acquainted with entomology, to propose for the sake of 
Information. I shall also endeavor to distinguish 
rigidly between ascertained facts and mere conjecture 
or opinion, however such opinion may be warranted by 
circumstantial evidence. • 

I. What U the insect like? What are its external 
characteristics 1 To the readers of the Cultivator it 
may perhaps be well to mention first what insects 

Slready described throughout the various volumes of 
at work) it is no/; and this may afterwards facilitate 
the reply saying what it t«. 

It is not the Wheat-worm or Weevil of the eastern 
states, spuken of at pages 23, 73, and 98 in the first vol. 
of the second series of the Cultivator. Nor is it the 
Wheat-fly, (Cecidomyia destructor) of Great Britain, 
Canada, and other portions of country, described at page 
105 of the above volume. It is not any one of the ene- 
mies of the wheat crop mentioned in the 3d volume of 
the Cultivator at pages 65, 111, 118, and 129. 

It is not the Black Weevil (Curculio granarius or 
Calandra granaria) described in the bth vol., page 121, 
with which most larmiers and millers are well acquaint- 
ed. Nor is it the Grain-maggot spoken of at page 157 of 
the same volume. 

It is not the Grainworm of Western New-York, de- 
scribed in the Gth vol., at page 43. 

Nor is it the European Grain-moth (Tinea granella,) 
mentioned in the 9th volume of the Cultivator, as hav- 
ing been described by Dr. Harris, in his work on the 
insects of Mus^achusetts, injurious to vegetation. 



Then what is it? The insect in question having in 

its perfect state, four scaly or minutely imbricated 

wings^ a spiral tongue, and a hairy body^ is cerlaiiUy 

a Lepidopteroug insect. That is to say it belongs^ 

j according to the Linnssan arrangement, to the 

Order Lefidoptera, 

which contains three genera; the Butterflies, the Hawk- 
moths, and the Phalsnse, or Moths. 

That the ravages here in the wheat are committed by 
the worm or larva of a Lepidopterous insect no one 
can doubt, who has seen as I have, the myriads of moths 
flying about the grain and threshing machine, while 
threshing out the crop of 1844, and some few in that 
of 1845; hence the popular term applied to them of 
/Vyi^ Weevil, as we never see the common black weevil 
^yifi|^bout our wheat. It is they only, however, of 
our wheat enemies which are properly weevil ; as that 
term is applied by Entomologists, only to a genus of 
the Coleoptera or hard winged insects, of which the 
black weevil (CurctUio granarius) is one species. [Why 
these black weevils having wings do not fly, I cannot 
say, but this I can testify, that during seven yesus. 
while I had daily opportunity of examining them; and 
part of which time we were much annoyedoy them^ in 
our mill; especially in warm weather, I never yet saw 
one on the wing, or met with an individual who'erer 
remem^bered to have seen one of them flying.] 

We have an additional proof that these moths are the 
insects in question. I have several times hatched them 

fl out of wheat and com under large tumblers, and here 
also frequently found the moth, on dissecting the grains 
of wheat, just ready to emerge from the pupa case; 
while in other grains of wheat, I have perceived the 
moth arrested in its progress, probably by cold weather, 
half way out of the opening, which is invariably foond 
near the apex of the grain, whenever the insect has 
completed its metamorphoses, and has left, or is about 

l> leaving its dwelling. 

• I Our insect belongs, farther, to the 

1 1 Genus Phal£na, Moth; 

I 'because its antenns become gradually smaller f^m 
I their base to their tip, instead of which those of butter- 
flies are largest at the outer extremity, generally ending 
in a knob ; and because its wings ifVe not vertical, as in 
butterflies. Another proof of its being a moth, is that^ 
when you view a large heap of weevil eaten grain, in a 
mill, (without disturbing the grain) you usually only 
discover the insects in The day time, on pretty close In- 
spection; while on surveying them at night with a 
candle, you are surrounded by them, showing that, like 
most moths, they prefer flying by night. 

The moth genus is 8ub-divide<l into 8 groups, fami- 
lies or sub-genera, among which are the Noctuse or 
Owlet Moths, and the Tinea, (Destroyers of household 
stufik.) 

After repeated microscopical observations, believing 
that I found the tongue of the insect somewhat long, 
horny and projecting; farther that the thorax seemed 
crested; the feelers distinct, with the lower joints com- 
pressed and the upper naked and cylindrical ; and that 
the wings, when at rest, were deflected, I inclined to 
place our moth among the Nocture. 

But having latterly, through the kindness of Prof. 
Norwood, of Madison, had an opportunity to consult 
Dr. Harris' work, I perceive that he thinks that the 
fly -weevil of Col. Carter, of Virginia, (evidently our 
fiying-weevil,) will prove no other than the destructive 
Angoumois moth, (one of the Tinece,) This insect 
ravaged a province of France of that name, situated nes» 
the west coast in about latitude 46, many years- since; 
and a description of it, as given by Duhamel, will be 
found in Dr. Harrises work, at pages 366 and 367. 

Now I am aware how difficult it is for one like my- 
self, not versed in entomology, to decide whether the 
minute tongue of an insect is projecting and h9rny; or 
prominent and membranaceous, (these constituting in 
the Ency. Brit., article Entomology, the grand charsc- 
teristic differences between the Noctum and Tinetx) with 
other such intricate details. And therefore, although I 
am aided by a tolerable microscope, one lens of which 
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nmgoifles the Mirfkce of objecti, by my estimate, if cor- 
reety mboat4(X)0 timet; still as Dr. Harris now has the 
insect lo examine for himself, I shall not venture an 
opinion, with regard to the species, except to say that 
as far as my knowledge extends, his description of the 
AnacampM cerealella^ (Angoumois Moth^ comes very 
elose to that of our moth. In some particulars, per- 
haps unimportant, however, the description does not, I 
think, quite apply. 

I shall nevertheless submit, with all due humility, as 
the result of my investigations on the insect in question, 
in its various stages, the following detailed 

Sfscific Chaeacteks. 

Tht Egg» — The speck found on weevil-eaten wheat, 
on the upper margin of the heart, (eoreulumf or oral 
spot near the base of the grain, containing the future 
germ, surrounded by a soft and somewhat waxy mate- 
rial) although just visible to the naked eye, presents, 
mider the microscope, the appearance of firom 50 to 100 
minute, irregularly-ovoid grains, (somewhat resem- 
bling rice,) apparently of albuminous matter, enveloped 
in a thin pellicle or membrane. From this speck being 
almost always exactly at the lower oriilce of the 
cavity commenced by the worm, and from its otherwise 
resembling the eggs of insects, I have always felt con- 
fident that this is the egg or eggs, although I cannot 
detect the living embryo for want, I suppose, of a more 
powerful lens. At first I supposed the whole only one 
egg, as it seemed but little larger in proportion to our 
moth than the egg of the common silkworm molh does 
to Its parent. But, from the foct that these grains can 
be separated under the microscope, by the point of a 
very fiue needle, I believe the speck will prove to be a 
clutter of eggs. Even after the worm has commenced 
its operations, this speck still presents the same «xter- 
nal appearance. The membrane seems only to burst 
below, and allow the escape of the worm or worms as 
circumstances may require, and still retains its mem- 
braneous covering, which is not affected by water, as 
nearly as I can ascertain, unless it be boiling, or nearly 
so. Why there should be so many eggs in reserve, I 
cannot say; but sometimes I have found a cluster de- 
posited on nearly every grain which one ear of wheat 
contains. 

The Larva is naked, of a dirty white or yellowish 
color ; feet 16 in number. (The first pair of prop-legs 
is however so minute that it is very difllcult to decide, 
without some possibility of error. There may, there- 
fore, only be fourteen feet.) From one specimen, 
taken out of corn, when examining its mouth with a 
needle, I found I could draw a very minute thread. Of 
this spinning power I could not at first perceive that 
they made any use; but on close inspection, I observed 
that the worm just before changing into a chrysalis, 
seems to shove all its excrementitious deposit to one 
side and downwards in the old cavity, and then weaves 
a thin, white, web-like partition, neither vertically nor 
horizontally, but rather obliquely through the channel, 
so as to sei)arate the deposit from the chrysalis; the lat- 
ter being always found with its head towards, and not 
far from the opening at which the future moth emerges. 

Under the microscope, the larvd has very much such 
an appearance as the grub of the cockchafer, (or May- 
bug,) so often found in our gardens, presents to the 
naked eye. 

The Pupa is brown, (becoming darker as it approach- 
es its final transformation,) smaller at each end than in 
the middle, and not enveloped in any covering. 

The Moth or Perfect Insect, — Measuring from the 
head to the extremity of the wings, the moth is usually 
three-twelfths of an inch long, or in specimens taken 
out of corn, four-tweltths of an inch long, and one-tenth 
acro<w. The antennae, when highly, magnified, appear 
somewhat monlliform, (resembling a necklace,) seta- 
ceous, (tapering from the base to the extremity,) and 
sometimes nearly as long an the body without the 
wings. . The head is usually furnished with two palpi, 
(feelers,) bent back; second joint naked and cylindrical. 
(Some specimens certainly have no palpi, but whether 
such are uniformly of one sex or the other, I cannot de- 
cide. I hav* found palpi on both sexes.) Tongue spi- 



ral, longer than the head. The wings extend frequently 
some distance, at least one-tenth of an inch beyond the 
abdomen, particularly in the male, whose abdomen is 
considerably smaller than that of the female. The 
upper wings are of a color which I think generally 
speaking would be called gray; but probably entomolo- 
gists might call it cinereous or ash -colored; where the 
wings approach the thorax, however, they have more 
of a bluish tinge, and towards the tips a yellowish tinge; 
the whole upper surface exhibits a brilliant lustre, re- 
sembling satin. The lower wings are darker, inclining 
to brown, with a broad fringe. When at rest, the 
wings are somewhat deflected, that is, sloping like the 
roof of a house. The female is furnished with an ovi- 
positor, which seems capable of being thrust out a con- 
siderable distance. Viewed from above or beneath, 
this egg sheath appears as thin as the edge of a knife 
„ blade, but when seen from either side, it presents con- 
siderable width, and has on one side an opening, through 
which, I presume, the eggs are forced out, with the 
accompanying viscid matter, to attach them firmly to 
the grain. 

ThiB description will, no doubt, appear to many of 
your readers very dry, and the result very small after 
so much labor. But I can assure my brother farmers 
that, to me, the investigation has been full of interest; 
and I can safely add my testimony, in confirmation of 
the recommendations, which many have given, of the 
use of the microscope. It is an instrument calculated to 
aid us materially, in some portions of our agricultural 
investigations, (particularly among the animal and 
vegetable enemies of our crops;) and withal, admira- 
bly adapted (when we are contemplating the minute 
and, but for these lenses, to us invisible world,) to ex- 
cite our admiration for Nature's works and her immu- 
table laws. 
II. JVhere is the insect ^ound f 

1. In what kinds of grain? 

As far as I have been able to observe for myself, or 
ascertain from others, in this neighborhood, it never 
attacks rye ; a neighbor informs me, he has found it in 
oats; and I have found it abundantly in wheat, bar. 
ley, and Indian com. (The insect found in corn does 
not differ in any essential, that I can discover, from that 
found in wheat; it is usually somewhat larger than the 
specimens from wheat, but this may be owing to the 
greater amount of nourishment which the grain has 
afforded, a grain of corn being so much larger than a 
grain of wheat.) 

2. In what portion of the grain is it found? 

The egg is found, as already remarked, on the out- 
side of the wheat, and most generally on the upper 
margin of the heart, somewhat above the point from 
which the plume, or infant stem ascends. This being 
the softest and most easily perforated portion of the 
grain, the embryo grub, after bursting the under por- 
tion of the egg, seenfs to find no difflcuUy in entering 
the grain. Sometimes, however, I have found the egg 
in the groove of the wheat, but the grub seems to find 
its way round to the heart, before it commences its at- 
Uicks. As the larva increases in size, it eats itself 
a channel lengthwise of the grain, devouring near- 
ly all the farina, until it reaches the upper end of the 
wheat or corn, when it prepares itself to change into a 
chrysalis. It leaves the outer skin of the grain, as a 
covering to the orifice of its cavity, and this is readily 
burst by the perfect insect, when it is reaiiy to issue 
forth. By examining this skin, and ascertaining whe- 
ther it has or has not been burst open on one side, and 
left like the open clapper or valve of a pump, you can 
always learn whether the insect is still in, or gone 
from a perforated grain. 

3. la what latitude is it found? 

Until the years '44 and '45, the moth had not pre- 
vailed, perhaps not even appeared in this latitude (38°) 
for 15 or 16 years. I have been able to hear of its 
ravages as far north as Columbus, Ohio, and am in- 
formed that the moth prevails more or less every year 
in Tennessee, and as much fiirther south as wheat is 
raised. For the truth of this statement 1 cannot vouch. 
The probable northern limit^ however, seems to be 
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about 40°. The extent of country then which they 
damaipe must be very great ; probably it embracefl Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, the south portions of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and perhaps parts of North 
Carolina, Missouri and Arkansas. 

As to the amount of cold which the larva can endure> 
I will give the following (act. Last winter, finding 
some sheaves of wheat, which' had accidentally been 
thrown at the bottom of my barley slack, I threw them 
on the bam floor for examination. They remained 
there several nights, during one of which the thermo- 
meter fell to 0^ Fah. On examination, I found some of 
the larva still alive. But among those heads which I 
reserved for hatching out, I can now discover few if 
any larva but what look dark and shrivelled; and con- 
sequently, I suppose, are mostly dead. Whether this 
arose from the cold continuing too long for them I shall 
not decide; but I think it highly probable, that we shall 
not be troubled much with them, this season. Should 
they make their appearance, I will keep a sharp look- 
out, and may perhaps report progress. 

in. When u the in$€ct found in its various stages f 

The egg, or cluster of eggs on the wheat, seems to 
be deposited on the standing grain by the moth, late in 
May or early in June, in lat. 38^. As some proof of 
this, we know that weevils were found early in May, 
1845, in the mills here, hatched out of grain in bulk, of 
1844. This shows that they were parent moths, ready 
about that time, to deposit their eggs. My wheat 
which proved infested by weevil, we commenced cra- 
dling when somewhat green, on the 14th of June, and 
in about 14 days afterwards, most of it was closely 
stowed away in my bam, the heads all inwards, as in 
stacking, so that it seemed impossible for a moth to 
penetrate. There seems every probability from these 
and other fiicts, to be enumerate<l hereafter, that the 
eggs were deposited previous to this time, and not in 
the stack or barn, although I regret that my want of 
sufficient knowledge then of the habits of the insect, 
prevented me from detecting the moth, (as I think I 
might have done, very late in the evening or during 
the night,) busy at the work of destruction, among the 
standing grain. 

Some of the later hatched individuals of this gene- 
ration must be in existence a month or six weeks 
later than the above. This is proved by my finding 
some early com, which, if I estimate correctly, was At 
for their work about the middle of last July,) much 
weevil eaten, while my late corn escaped almost unin- 
jured. 

The early com was from New-Jersey seed, and was 
planted, I see, by reference to my farming journal, on 
the 14th of April, and some of it was ripe enough on 
the 1st of August to be again sowed broadcast, and 
made excellent fodder; consequently it was probably in 
roasting ears about the middle or latter part of July ; 
but of this unfortunately I made no memorandum. Per- 
haps, in our latitude, finding all fhe wheat harvested, 
and stacked too closely for them to penetrate to the 
evrs, they commenced on com, possibly in Its milky 
state. One fact, however, seems to indicate that they 
wait till a later period, when the husk is already dry 
enough to open somewhat. It is at all events an addi- 
tional argument for supposing that they prefer easily 
accessible situations, such as standing grain for de- 
position of their eggs. I invariably found that all 
ears of weevil eaten corn (maize) had most grains per- 
forated near the top of the ear, where the husk is usually 
somewhat open, while the but-end generaly escapes; 
and again, ears of com which have the husk very tight 
and close at top, scarcely suffer, while those ears which 
when harvested, showed their husks well opened, are 
BUT* to be found the most weevil eaten. 

On wbeat, since I knew the exact spot to examine, 
I have usually been able to find the eggs, as I before 
remarked; but on com, they have so &r eluded my 
search. Last year, when harvesting some com late in 
October, I found the moth sometimes wedged in be- 
tween two grauBS, generally head downwards, some- 
times flattened between the husks, with occasionally 
a hole perforated through several folds of husks. 



corresponding with the orifice of an empty grain* 
These moths, I may here remark, as well at the myri- 
ads hatched from (he new wheat early in the nonth of 
August, constitute the seoond brood or summer genera- 
tion. As proof that the above is about the period lo 
look out for them, I will state that in 1844 1 commenced 
threshing the product of forty acres on the 2d day of 
September. The wheat was all weevil- eaten, and being 
unfit for bread, was sold to a distillery. In 1845, bar- 
ing a smaller erop and knowing more about the moth, 
I watched it narrowly, and deeming it safest, commenced 
on the 1st of August to thresh; on the 11th I had some 
of the wheat ground, and it made good flour; on the 
29th of the same month, I took the iaot to mill; this 
proved slightly weevil eaten. Those of ray neighbors 
who did not have their wheat ground until some weeks 
later, could not use their flour. Thus the hatching 
process and growth of the larvss seems with us to take 
t place early in August. 

IV. What is tiU nature 0/ the injury dons by the 
insect f 

The perfect insect probably does no harm ; but lives like 
other depidoptera, on the nectareous juices of flowers. 
The mischief is done by the larva or grub, which de- 
prives the grain of most of its farina. 

The cluster of eggs is found, as already remarked, on 
the external skin or bran of the grain, protected by the 
plume or husk. Thus those eggs on wheat, which had 
been threshed out, (being chiefly rubbed off) evaded my 
search; but as soon as ti carefully drew back the husk 
in ears jof unthreshed grain, I could generally find them. 
The channel formed by the larva may be traced even 
at the earliest periods of its attack, by using the point 
of a pen-knife, and will be found almost invariably as 
formerly described, to commence in the soft part of the 
grain, jit or near the upper margin of the heart, the in- 
sect devouring a i^rtion of the grain which may be 
compared to the aJoumen or white in the egg, but gene- 
rally leaving uninjured the vitellus or yolk, which en- 
velopes and nourishes the plume. ^This accounts lor 
weevil eaten grain growing; although for want of 
nourishment it generally makes a weakly plant. I am 
aware that Duhamel and others have stated, in speaking 
of the Angoumols moth, that the grain will not grow ; 
but I will state why I think it correct. I have myself 
sowed wheat which seemed perforated in nearly every 
grain, at the rate of two bushels to the acre ; and had 
about as thick a set as I usually have from one bushel 
and a half of good wheat. I do not say my experiment is 
conclusive; but neither can I without farther experimen- 
tal testimony, believe that, there were sufllcient of sound 
grains in mine to make such a set. Many of my neigh- 
bors have experienced the same result in sowing theii- 
wheat; as we could with difficulty obtain any seed not 
weevil-eaten.] 

The larva continues to eat out the &rina from the 
above mentioned entrance, through to the apex and in- 
creases in size during probably some two or three 
weeks. If the weather or other cii*cumstances are un- 
&vorable to development, I think some of the larva 
of this second brood do not undergo, or at least, 
complete their metamorphoses until thi following 
spring; but, if the weather is warm, they will fairly 
swarm, contrary to Buhamers account. In fact, this 
constitutes the main crop, if I may use the term. The 
old grain g^ve birth as we have seen, probably in May, 
to such as had escaped the rigors of the winter, (and 
fumishing enough at all events to impregnate the stand- 
ing grain;) the new wheat then gave birth early in Au- 
gust to the large swarms; and as these are but short- 
lived it must be individuals only of this generation that 
have been casually retarded, which live in the egg, 
grub, or chrysalis form until the year following. 

How long the summer brood remains in the chrysalis 
state I am not certain, but believe about two or three 
weeks. 

Now if during the early stages, after the hatching of 
the worm, the wheat be ground into flour, wo of course 
grind up many larva, and have a clammy heavy* floitf; 
while later, even if the perfect insect has left the 
grain, the external covering of the cnrysalis and the 
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deposit of the larva necenarily {ground up with what 
lUUe &rina4sVft, rendart the flour very bitter and 
revoUiiif ; at leait to modem Anglo-Saxon stomachic 
nnaecttJitomed to eating birds seats and similar daintiet) 
or anaoquainted with the peculiar relish afforded to 
some palates by broiled locusts, (as in Gambia,) or 
grubs picked Irom the bark of trees, as reported of 
some in the West India Islands. 

Our weevil-eaten wheat is beeides considered un- 
wholesome, and several protracted cases of intestinal 
derangement have been traced apparently to this source. 
The longer the wheat is kept on hand the more it de- 
teriorates, until at length a bushel will «>t Weigh, if I 
remember correctly, over 45 lbs. The price being one- 
third, perhaps one half lower than that of good wheat, 
it is evident that a crop of weevil-eaten wheat when 
sold at 60 lbs. to the bushel, will realize for its owner 
ooasiderably less thsm half the amonnt which good 
wheat would have brought him. In this state it ispur^ 
chased by distillers; and as tire gnd fermentation are 
said to purify all things, it is hoped, before it appears 
in the shape of spirituous liquors, fermentation has 
done its duty in nentralising the Elects of our four 
winged foes. Should, however, any evil result to 
those using the beverage, it would be hardly fair to 
convict onr ill-foted moth of all the mischief $ m King 
Alcohol ought to come in Cor a fair share. 

y. What is the remedy r 

After all, this is the Important question. The ascer- 
taining of the species, the investigation of its habits, 
the determining the position of the egg, and tiftie of its 
depoMtion, &c., although interesting in themselves, are 
chiefly nsefol as fomishing data for a remedy. 

I shall speak first of those remedies in general use. 

1. Scalding has been practised here successfully. 
Baskets of grain are dipped into kettles of boiling 
water for% few seconds^ until the water soaks through ; 
the grain is then spread out thin to dry in the sun, on 
boards or sheets. But the drying is tedious, trouble- 
some, and expensive, especially when there is a suc- 
cession of wet weather; The flour of scalded wheat, 
as far as tried here, was excellent; but an experienced 
miller remaiks, that the scalding^ by thickening the 
skin, would considerably increase the bran, at the ex- 
pense of the superfine flour. This^ In merchant mills, 
if found to be the ease, might be suflleient of itself, to 
prevent its adoption. » 

2. Kiln drying was employed successfully in France. 
Dr. Harris says a temperature of 167 degrees Fahren- 
heit continued 12 houn; or 104 degrees continued two 
days, will kill the insect. Kiln drying possesses the ad- 
vantages of ensuring the Jreeping quality of4he flour; 
but the heat requires great care in its regulation. Be- 
sides, here they charge five cents per bushel for the 
operation ; and it is only rarely that suitable kilns can 
be found tiirough the country. 

3. ;Sa/f, as a preventive, has been recommended; it 
was even asserted that to put wheat into a barrel and 
place on it a pint of salt, would prevent the insect from 
damaging the grain. Whether the salt could have any 
effect by somewhat lowering the temperature, or whe- 
ther some other circumstances, in the threshing or 
storing of the grain was the cause why it appeared, 
as asserted, less weevil eaten than that which had not 
been salted, I do not pretend to decide. But of this I 
am certain, that among those who said they succeeded 
by this means, none so for as I could learn, had put 
away two portions treated exactly alike, ex^pt that 
the one had, and the other had not salt over it. I con- 
sider the question, therefore, as the president says, in 
the debating societies, still '* open for discussion^' or 
what is much better, for experiment. 

4. Sprinkling %oith Lime- — The incorporating tho- 
roughly of about 1 bushel of lime with 100 bushels of 
wheat, when putting away the latter, in the garner, 
was here at first supposed eflicaceous. But one foct, 
well ascertained, is worth folios of suppositions. A 
neighboring fiinner mixed lime with his wheat, in 
1844, stirred it and sunned it repeatedly. This wheat 
kept unusually well, but few weevils hatching out. 
Being however a shrewd man, he, in 1845, resolved to 



test the matter fiuriy. One portion of his wheat he 
stirred and sunned withaut liming it; another portion he 
limed, but did not stir or sun it. The first saved well; 
the latter was much weevil eaten. These particulars I 
ascertained personally from him, as I went to him pur- 
posely to know. I do not pretend to decide, whether 
stirring tire whea^ rubbed off the eggs before they could 
hatch, or whether the power of our meridian July sun 
is sufficient to destroy the embryo life in the egg, or 
whether the effect is produced by some other cause; 
but the fact that early threshing, stirring, and sunning, 
seem tolerably efi^ctual, in some way or other, is 
strongly corroborated by most of the testimony I have 
collected on the subject. 

5. Time of Sotoing. — I cannot ascertain that late or 
early sowing of wheat, has any effecT in increasing or 
decreasing the evil. 

6. Untried /l«wc<fy.— Finding the eggs on the spot 
already mentioned, outside of the grain, and perceiving, 
also, that by dry friction between my hands, of some . 
40 or 50 grains, the eggs rubbed off pretty readily, it 
occurred to me that this might be done on a large scale. 
This, I regret to say, I have not had an opportunity of 
testing in practice, but I have learned various fkcts, 
which I think render it probable that the purpose would 
be fully accomplished by rubbers, (small mill stones, 
turning very rapidly, and set for enough apart to rub, 
but not bruise the grain,) such as are used in Virginia 
and other large wheat-growing districts. Perhaps the 
same object might be effected by a smut machine. The 
facts are these : Rubbera, I am informed by experienced 
Virgmia millers, and smut machines, as asserted to me 
by a stranger, (of whose correctness, therefore, I have 
not the means of Judging,) will rub wheat until the 
grain is thereby deprived of the downy pubescence at 
the apex, familiarly, I believe, termed, '<fozz." Rub- 
bers or smut machines are almost absolutely necessary 
to ensure first rate flour; more especially in the west, 
where so much grain is got out on dirt floors. So that, 
8hoi4d rubbers prove efilcacious against weevil, the 
outlay would be no new, or otherwise useless expense. 
I am farther informed, that three feet rubbers could be 
made to clean or rub 1000 bushels in a day. In this 
case, I estimate that the expense of rubbing ought not 
to be over one cent per busheL To this expense any 
fiirmer would gladl) submit in a weevil year, to secure 
his crop from being <irorm-eaten. 

But to ensure success, he must, if my views be correct, 
examine the grain attentively at harvest time, and if 
there be signs of eggs, thresh out his grain as soon as 
practicable, certainly not later here than the latter part 
of July. He may then take it to the rubbers, pay his 
rent — a bushel — and bring it home to his g^amen; or 
what he has to spare, the miller or merchant would 
then readily buy of him, if once the operation is proved 
to be effectual in preserving It. An intelligent car- 
penter here says he has been for sometime thinking 
about, and he believes has contrived, a new kind of 
smut machine, which he attaches to the common wheat 
fan or winnowing machine. Should this prove the 
case, of course the farmer might rub his own grain free 
from weevil, without going to mill. 

Should all these remedies foil, I have another corps 
de reserve, which, I will mention, although I fear it 
will prove a *< forlorn hope.'* ^, , » ^ , 

In no instance, when dissecting gram, did I find two 
similar worms in one grain; but I occasionally found 
our worm hort de combat or nearly so; the juices of 
his body extracted, and a smaller worm alongside, 
revelling in the spoils. The latter had a shape some- 
what like an hour-glass, contracted in the middle, 
but enlarging both ways until the extremities again be- 
come pointed. This fellow was fot enough. Occa- 
sionally I detected similar larva farther advanced, and 
finally changed into small black flies, of which some 
formen had noticed large numbers, among the "Uil- 
ings»» of the winnowing machine. They supposed 
them a new enemy; but I am much misUken if they do 
not prove friends, uistead of foes; being no oUier, I 
imagine, than a species of ichneumon fly; (similar 
probable to the Ceraphron destructor, which preys on 
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the European Gi-aiD-worm.) It is true, their asftiflt- 
ance does not arrive before the wheat is injured for 
flour, but they might aid in diminishing the enemies' j 
ranks for the next season. 

I hope your readers will do me the justice to admit 
tliat, if I have made this article twice as long and tire- 
some as it should be, I have at least duly intvl^rded it 
with « possibly," <' perhaps," <<as nearly as I can as- 
certain," and the like. This I do, partly, in order that, 
should Dr. Harris, or any other close investigator, de- 
tect me in error, I may be able to secure an honorable 
retreat, without danger of losing my character, as an 
accurate experimenter, or of being totally excluded 
from your columns. 

But seriously, when we consider bow difficult it 
already is to sepafftte truth from error, and how im- 
poMible for each individual to determine, by personal 
investigation or experiment, the truth or falsehood of 
each asserted fact, it seems highly important (at least if 
we desire to advance knowledge in the world,) that 
statements made to the public should never be given as 
decided foots, unless warranted by repeated experiments. 

Even then we shall have errors enough ; without this 
precaution, we must expect to have " confusion worse 
confounded." Richabd Owen. 

NeW' Harmony f May 4, 1846* 

P. S. If you desire it, I can still send you drawings 
of the insect. In its various stages; exhibiting the moth 
of its natural size, and showing the appearance of the 
head and ovipositor, when magnified. 

May \(f. This morning, although the thermometer 
is at 65 degrees, I found two nMths, contrary to my 
expectation, ready to hatch out of com; one of them 
had its antenna and part of its head out of the orifice, 
apparently reconnoitering the prospect. I extricated 
them both, by splitting the grains of com, and found 
one of them encumbered with the pupa case; the other, 
on the contrary, rather to my surprise, was enveloped 
in a white, web-like casing, which, except in this in- 
stance, had always appeared to me to be used only as a 
partition in the channel, not as an envelope for* the 
chrysalis. 

[\Ve should be very glad to receive the drawings 
offered. — Ed] 
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We have been several times requested to say some- 
thing in regard to what is called << in and in " breeil- 
ing. We are by no means confident, however, that 
any remarks of ours can throw light on the subject ; 
though often discussed, it is still involved in intri- 
cacy. In endeavoring to understand it, the first point 
to be settled, is the precise meaning of the term '< in- 
and-in" breeding. It seems to be understood vari- 
ously — as some suppose it to apply to animals of any 
degree of relationship— others apply it to breeding 
from the same/amt'/y, without particularly defining the 
aiBnity of blood which animals bred together should 
possess to justify the use of the term. Thus they regard 
the produce of &ther and daughter, or mother and son, 
as animals bred in-and-in; using the same term in this 
case as they would do in reference to the produce of 
brother and sister. But a strict definition is evidently 
necessary, otherwise the use of the term is wholly 
random, audits signification so uncertain that it con- 
veys only a vague idea. 

What, then, is in-and-in breeding? Sir John 8. 
Sebright, in a letter on the " Art of Improving the 
Breeds of Domestic Animals," published some years 
since by the British Board of Agriculture, considers the 
term to signify breeding from animals of precisely the 
same blcod. This is an intelligible, and we believe 
correct definition. It has also been assented to, and its 
adoption advocated with force, by John Hare Pow- 
ell, Esq. , a citizen of our own country, who has in 
times past been eminently distinguished as a breeder 
of stock. 



Upon the basis of this definition it follows that no 
course of breeding can be strictly in-snd-iB except that 
which results fh>m coupling animals oi exactly the 
same blood, and this, probably, can rarely happen but 
by an union of brother and sister, or of animals which 
were originally derived from such an union. Where 
the original male and female were oi different families, 
it is obvious that the ofikpring does not possess the same 
blood of either of the parents, but hajs just half the 
blood of each . The produce of this oiflbpring and either 
of the parents, would be three-fourths of one of ;'>e first 
pair, and one-fourth of the other. The next genera- 
tion, bred in the same way, would be seven-eighths of 
the parent, the next fifteen -sixteenths^ and so on; the 
blood of one of the original ancestors increasing and the 
other diminishing in this ratio with each genttation. 
This and similar courses of breeding have been aptly 
denominated " breeding in ;" and the term <^ ehte breed- 
ing " is also more or less applicable, according to the 
nearness of relationship existing between animals coup- 
led together, or aecoaling to the extent to whidk breed- 
ing in is carried. 

Having settled what is to be understood by the term 
" in-and-in," we will proceed to consider the expedien- 
cy of that course of breeding. And it may be observed 
in the first place, that although many distinguished 
breeders have advocated and followed, more or less, 
breeding in, or close breeding, very few, if any, have 
recommended in-and-in breeding, at here defined.* The 
effects of the course when carried on for several genera- 
tions, cannot perhaps be better described than in the 
language of Sebright, in the essay above referred to. 
" I have," says he, " tried many experiments by breed- 
ing in-and-in, upon dogs, fowls, and pigeons; the dogs 
became from strong spaniels, weak and diminutive lap- 
dogs; the fowls became long in the legs, small in 
the body, and bad feeders. • • • Indeed I have no 
doubt but that by this practice being centinuef, animals 
would, in course of time, degenerate to such a degree 
as to become incapable of breeding at all." 

It is a maxim in physics that an effect is not produced 
without a cause. Hence it is natural to ask a reason 
for the ill effects alleged to be produced by in-and-in 
breeding. We will endeavor to give one, which, 
though not entirely^original, is in some respecta diffe- 
rent fh)m any we have seen offered. 

It is admitted that different families of animals have 
certain hereditary tendepcies. The proneness to par- 
ticular diseases in fiimilies of the human race, is evi- 
dence of this. Now it is plain that where two animals 
of the same blood and the same hereditary tendenciea, 
are coupled together, there would be a greater liability 
in the progeny to exhibit any defect or disease which 
belonged to the fiimily, than there would be if only one 
of the parents had this constitufional tendency. Hence 
we see the defects of parents augmented in the pro- 
geny. 

This we believe to be the true cause of the degene- 
racy which ensues from in-and-in breeding. But let 
us not be misunderstood. It is not merely the neamete 
of relationship which produces these consequences; 
ior we can readily believe that they might follow 
where the parents were not at all connected by consan- 
guinity. The animals might belong lo families wholly 
distinct, and yet their hereditary tendencies be eimilar. 
For example: let there be chosen a bull and cow wholly 
unrelated, or even of different breeds, each of which 
has disease of the liver to the same degree, and each 
also an clonal hereditary tendency to that disease; the 
progeny generated by two such animals would no doubt 
have the same predisposition to the defect or disease 
of the parent as if both the latter had been of the 
same finmily. Thus the degeneracy of offspring is not 
owing to the relationship, simply, but to the natural 
defects of the parents or ancestors. The skillful breeder 
will therefore select his animals for propagation with a 



* It is proper to remark that breeding - in wh^ carried to a 
certain extent, may be expected to produce resolt« •imilar to those 
, of breeding in-and-in / that is, the conseqaences of ibe former 
>■ will resemble those of the latter system, in proportion as the b)ood 
of the animals bred together bocosieB similar. 
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view of avoiding defeeU and increaaing excelleneieB in 
the progeny.. , 

Bat it may be said that excelleneiea as well aa de- 
fects are transmisnble hereditarily; and as animals of 
near relationship are sometimes found tfrhich possess 
certain valuaWe qualities in a greater degree than 
they are to be found elsewhere, the question is suggest- 
ed — Why not permit these animals to breed together? 
This we should be in fiivor of to a certain extent; but 
the animals should be selected with judgment, and with 
particular care that they have not a predisposition 
to important defects. It will not do to rely on the 
idea that their good points will overpower their bad 
ones; for as their superior points or qualities are 
probably the result of art or accident, (not being natu- 
ral or common to the race,) their defects will be more 
liicely to be increased in the progeny than their excel- 
lencies.* 

The remark in relation to animals which exhibit pe- 
eiiliarities not common^ the race, we will endeavor 
to illustrate. For instance, in a 8p|pies of squirrels, 
the geneial color of which is grey, we now and then 
find those which are perfectly white, and others which 
are black. Similar deviations from the general color 
of the species are met with also in mice, and other ani- 
mals. The same thing is found in birds. We have 
heard of crows which were nearly white, and we have 
seen (to use a paradox) a white black-binl. Changes 
of form and habits are likewise met with which are 
equally striking. Animals which exhibit such devia- 
tions from the general characteristics of the race to 
which they belong, may be deemed manstrontiet ; bat if 
it is wished to perpetuate their singular qualities, it is 
obviously necessary to adhere as closely as practicable 
in breeding, to the strain of blood in which these quali- 
ties are manifested. If, instead of this, the animals are 
allowed to breed with those which do not possess the 
desired peculiarity, the new traits, having no fixed 
hold on the blood are soon mingled and lost in the 
general current of the race which runs in a different 
direction. 

Thus, where an extraordinary disposition to secrete 
fat is exhibited by a particular cow and her progeny, it 
may become necessary in order to secure that quality 
and increase the number of animals possessing it, to 
breed from near affinities. But much will depend on 
the skill used in selecting the animals to breed together, 
and only experience and the closest observation, aided 
by good judgment, can guide to successftil results. 

We would not, however, advise breeding from near 
affinities, except so iar as may be necessary to fix some 
valuable quality not belonging to the race in general. 
Where no superiority is exhibited in a psfticular family, 
or where the individuals composing a race are nearly si- 
milar, we can see no advantage in resorting to the system. 

In regard to the supposi^d necessity of crossing breeds, 
there are certain vague theories which we would by 
no means countenance. Some appear to imagine that 
breeds of animals cannot be continued pure without dete* 
rioration. This notion leads those who entertain it, to 
make various mixtures in breeding, in the hope either of 
avoiding degeneracy or creating Imnrovement. We 
believe that the idea is not only unsound, but that, if it 
were carried out in practice, it would be productive of 
incalculable injury, by destroying the important dis- 
tinctions which naturally exist among animals, and by 
which different species and breeds are admirably adapt- 
ed to different locations and purposes. 

No degeneracy is observable in animals in a state of 
nature. Among the various wild races (though as 
has been stated, some occasional changes occur,) 

• — 

* Sebright obsenres that — ^^Ifone male and one female only 
ofaTaloable breed could be obtained, the offspring should be 
■e])arated, and placed in situations as dissimilar as possible ; for 
aninuds kept together are ail subjeeted to the efleots of the same 
etimaie, o( the ssme food, and of the same mode of treatment, and 
consequently to the same diseases, particularlv to such as are in> 
fbctious, which must accelleme the effects or breeding in-and-in. 
By establishing the lureed in differeiii places, and by selecting 
with a view to obtain different properties in these several colo- 
nies, sre may perhaps be enabled to continue the breed for some 
time, without the intermixture of other blood.'* 



the principal characteristics are continued from gene- 
ration to generation. There is no evidence that wild 
geese or wild ducks degenerate; and no person can 
reasonably believe that the bufialoes of our western 
prariesneed crossing, or that they could be impi-ov- 
ed for the situation they occupy by any foreign 
mixture. The same remark will probably apply to 
the West-Highland cattle of Scotland, and to some 
of the mountain and other breeds of sheep. Sebbioht 
has well remarked, however, that the circumstances in 
which wild animals are placed, ''produce all the good 
effects of the most skilful selection;"* and though it is 
not imlikely that they frequently breed from close 
affinities, their freedom from disease or defect probably 
prevents the bad consequences which might attend such 
breeding with animals in an artificial state. The conr- 
cltision therefore is, that aboriginal races and breeds are 
readily continued without crossing. With varieties 
which have been produced by crosses, it is admitted the 
case is different. The original fixed habit being broken 
up by the cross, their course becomes erratic, and their 
qualities various. Husce the exercise of much skill is 
required to continue them,. « What has been produced 
by art,'> says Sxbrioht, "must be continued by art." 



FEBIOD OF GESTATIOir QT SSBBP. 



T. E. Pawlett, in the London Farmers' Magazine, 
states he found by observations very carefully made, 
that the time his ewes went with lamb was as follows : 

Weeks* Days. 
The longest time any ewe went with a • 

ram lamb, was, 22 4 

The shortest, 21 

The longest time any one went with an 

ewe lamb, was 22 2 

The shortest time, 20 4 * 

He adds that he thinks this proves the opinion to be 
correct, that animals go longer with males than females, 
though the difference is trifling. 

Mr. Pawlett also states that he has ftund the fol- 
lowing receipt of great benefit to lambs when they 
scour : — 

£psom salts, 6 ounces. 

Nitre in powder, 4 " 

Boiling water, 3 pints. 

Pour the water hot upon the salts and nitre; with 
new milk (warm) add spirits of ttirpentine, 4 oimces; 
bol ammoniac in powder, | an ounce ; mix and shake 
them well together. If necessary, repeat the drink 
every day or two. About 3 or 4 table spoonfuls may 
be given to a sheep for a dose, and lambs in proportion 
to their size. 



BB£BDING> OOWS. 



Mr. J. Weeb, veterinary surgeon, remarks, in an ar- 
ticle on the "Management of Breeding Cows," publish- 
ed in the Farmers' Magazine, that — <<it is only from the 
healthy mothers that a healthy offspring can be expect- 
ed." He further remarks, « from whatever cause it may 
happen, if a cow is diseased and the blood contamina- 
ted, the ofilipring must less or more, inherit her disease; 
for it is from the blood and the most vital fluids of the 

cow, that the calf is supported in the womb." 

■■,.., J- , . 

English flat tumeps can be sown as late as the 25th 
of July, or the 1st of August, and will yield a good crop. 

* Speaking of animals in a wild state, Sebright says — " The 
greatest nomber of females will of courae fall to the share of 
the most vigorous males; and the strongest individuals of both 
aezes^ by driving away the weakest, will enjoy the best food and 
most tavorable situations for themselves and their offspring. A 
severe winter, or a scarcity of food, by destroying the weak and 
the unhealthy, has all the good effects of the mett skilful selection. 
In cold and barren lands no animals can live to the age of matu- 
rity, but those who have strong constitutions ; the weak and the 
mihealthy do not live to i>ropa^ate their mfirmities, as is too oAcn 
the case with our domestic animaU." 
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FABM Aoooxnm. 

Mr. Editor — I observed in your January number, a 
form for keeping farm accounts, presented by E. V. W. 
Box. Allow me to present one which I have used for 
the last two years, and which I find very simple and 
convenient. My system in regard to naming the lota, 
is similar to that of Mr. Box, only I prefer letters for 
this purpose, and use figures to designate the subdivi. 



siMis, for it is found very eoavni— t to dWide «aieh lot 
into two, three, «r four smaller parts, in order thai a 
separate account may be kept of ea«h sort of giaia. 
The eoaplete aoeoont of tfaeae nb-4ivitioik may aliter* 
wards be eo ananged as to «xk>bii the aMomK of the 
lot whieh they comprise. On ihm int pam^ of the book 
should be aa aotarate map of the &ns, with the title 
of each division and sobdiriskm, and the moabar of 
acres in each. Bat for the form. 



jtfay 



5 
6 
7 

6 

9 
10 

11 



Man's Work, 



I d. plow B. 1; Id. cart mamire 
D. 3; I d. repair fence. 

I d. plow B. 1 ; 1 d. cart ma- 
nure 

1 d. cart manure, |d. spread ma- 
nure, I d. plow D. 3. . • « 

1 d. plow D .3; i A, spread ma- 
mannre; 1 d. harrow P. 3. . .. 

2| d. plant com D. 3. *# 

1 d. plant com \ 1 d. harrow B. 1 ; 

Jd. sow B. 1 

2 d. plant corn 



Horsed Work* 



(1st) 3 d.plow« 

(2d) 1 draw 12 1'ds ma 
« 1 d. draw 15 loads 
manure. »..«....«. 

(Ist) i d. plow 

(2d)ld.oartl4lds.ma 
«< 1 d. harrow. 

(1st) 1 d. pi<yw......< 



Weather. 



PJ^awAt — Scwind. 



Fair— warm. 



t( 



Commence draw manure; turn-- 
ed cows into paatun ▲. 

B. 1 plowed, Zi days; appU 
bloasoms appear. 

Commence plow D.3 ; very dry 



reaKed,4llda.on2 
Cloudy and warm. D. 3 p|(^ed 1} days. 
m^mm, <* hRTrowod 1 day. 
Pleasant. . . .T. . . . Commence plant com. 

(2d) Id. harrow jcioudy and cool* Sowed B« 1 — 8^ bnab. oat*. 

,•. Cora planted, 6^; |b, aeed — 

Very warm. W., \ aer., s'd steep'd in saltp^. 



This account should occupy two pages of a common 
quarto or folio book, and for convenience, these pageft 
should be opposite one another, so that they may both 
be open to the view at once. ' The weather column and 
colunm of remarks will thus fall on the right hand 
page. 

^n the column of horses' work you see I designate 
my teams as 1st and 2nd. The farmer by practice will 
find that he may use many abbreviations whieh will 
(jBLcllitate the making of his daily entries. Ii^ this form 
are no names to be written every day as in Mr. Dox's 
folm. but merely an entry is to be made in the column 
of << Man's Work," of the time and labor. If you have 
a boy in your employ, you may readily reduce his la- 
bor to man's work, and enter it In the same column. 

Tiie coluoyi of << horses' work " is quite essential. 
By this you may not only know the kind of labor your 
horses perfoim each day in the year, and the number 
of days they are employed, but having kept an accurate 
account of their expenses, you may readily calculate 
what each day's labor has cost yon, and consequently 
know how much each grain account is debtor for their 
work. Few farmers, I apprehend, have a correct idea 
of the cost of horses' labor, and yet a farm account 
must necessarily be quite imperfect without such know- 
ledge. 

Next is the weather columns. The weather has so 
much infiuence on the growth and product of the far- 
mer's grain, that he cannot help feeling a lively inte- 
rest in keeping this column, especially as U costs him 
so little extra labor. He has, moreover, the means of 
knowing what was the weather at any particular sea- 
son, or any day of the year, and by a comparison of 
the weather column with the column of " remarks "— 
for in this laat he should note how the crops thrive — ^he 
may learn the exact effect of almost every change of 
weather on the plants at those particular stages of their 
growth, and thus he will learn more thoroughly the 
physiology of plants, aud will be enabled perhaps, in 
some respects, to profit by the knowledge thus ob- 
tained. 

The last column is for << remarks on the state of the 
crops, &c., and it may be used to make memoranda of 
various events connected with farm operations, which 
would otherwise be forgotton. 

Once a year, the farmer should post into another 
book, or perhaps on the last pages of the book posted, 
a complete Dr. and Cr. of each crop, a Dr. and Cr. or 
« stock account," (including new buildings, &c.,) a 
« fuel account," " horse account," &c., &o. In short, 
a farmer sho^d ascertain by his books whence comes 
his profit ana whence his loss, and learn, flrom tHe same, 
to increase the former and avoid the latter. 

Yours, &c., Q. De Witt Elwocp. 

Cowassehn Springs, SmUhfield. March, 1846. 



wool. FOB SUTGUSK MABKBT8. 



The BTew-Tork Journal rf Commeret contains aa 
article on preparing wool for the Bnglish markets^ la 
which are valuable directions to thoee engaged, or wbo 
are desirous of engaging in the buainesa. It was writ- 
ten by Hamilton Gat, Esq., who for the past year 
was largely eng^ed in the export of wool. EUs ad- 
vertisement in relation to the purchase of wool will be 
found in this number. 

He states that wool from this conntry is very injuri- 
ously- affected in foreign markets from its unclean con- 
dition. On this account, his export of the article last 
year resulted in a loss of about a penny Engliah per 
pound, amounting to about $6000. The woolj it is 
said — << contains too much oil, yolk, and dirt. The 
sheep are generally washed with too little care, and ran 
too long after washing before shearing. A large por- 
tion of the wool firom this cause must pass through the 
hands of those who sort it and scour it in soap and wa- 
ter, before it is aold to the manufacturers. The wool 
Itself is of superior Maple, and while upon the sheep is 
inferior to no other in the world, of equal grade; and it 
may be safely Mated, that every pound of oil, or other 
worthless substance, will, in the English .markets, da- 
duct ftrom the value of the wool containing it, the price, 
of at least iwo^ounds of wool. English nmnu&ctarert 
and staplers before purchasing, open a portion of the 
fleeces, and examine carefhlly, not only the fineness, 
but also the strength of the staple, and its condition 
throughout." 

Mr. Gat thinks that great pains should he taken in 
the first place to wash the sheep thoroughly, and that 
the sheep should be sheared as soon as they become 
dry. He directs that in tying up the fleeces — << the 
loose locks, clij^pings, and tags, and every thing un- 
clean, or of an inferior quality, and the coarse wool 
from the thighs, if there be any, should be yjholty rt' 
jected, and the fleeces tied up firmly so as to keep their 
shape, and show, as is customary, the best part of the 
fleece on the outside." 

He also very properly observes that — ''sheep should 
be kept as nearly as possible in uniformly good health 
and flesh, because every portion of the staple or libre of 
the wool which grows while the sheep is very poor 
from disease or want of food, has so little strength as to 
break in working; and if this weA g^wth takes place 
in the &11 of the year, it destroys the fleece for many 
purposes.** 

The directions in regard to packing and sacking ap- 
pear to be important t 

tt In EIngland each manuiaeturer devotes his attention 
to one particular description of goods, for- whieh his 
machinery has been constructed, and he makes no 
other. The makers of each kind of goods have estab- 
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lished tbemselvei mostly together«in some one part of 
the kingdom, where they have a wool market of their 
own, in which they seek for the qualities and descrip- 
tions suitable for their purpose, and will buy no other. 
The broad-eloth makers in the west of England — the 
worsted combers of Yorkshire — the flannel manu&ctu- 
aers of Rochdale — and those who make hosiery in Not- 
tingham — purchase in their sereral markets a supply 
suitable only for their own machinery. 80 nice does 
this (tfscrimination nm, that the fleeces of fine wool 
taken from sheep one year old, which were never be- 
fore shorn, are mostly sent to one part of the country 
and there sold to be used for one purpose, and the 
fleeces taken f^om the same sheep the next year, are 
sent to another part of the country, and there wrought 
into a very different kind of goods. Thus it is of great 
importance that /2e«(;« wool for shipment, before it goes 
on board, should be sacked and sorted according to the 
grades of foreign man||^|terers, and suitable for their 
purposes, in order thaMMny be sold directly to them, 
-—otherwise, ertts if elean and in good order, it must 
pass flxit through other hands, that re-sort it, resack it, 
IomI difltribute It to rarious parts of the kingdom at con- 
•idierable expease* 

** The size of the bales is the next thing to be kept 
in view. •! have paid on large shipments as high as 
one dollar per bale for < dock dues,' without reference 
to the size of the bales; while at some ports the charge 
f§ less than one tenth part of this sum. 

'< Custom in England, gives the purchaser an allow- 
ance on each hale called < the draft ;' but the amount 
thvs given varies at the different markets I have many 
accounts of sales in which only one pound weight per 
bale is deducted for ' the draft.* I have other accounts 
of sales made in different places, in which two pounds, 
and three pounds, and four pounds, and even eight 
pounds per bale is deducted for <tbe draft,' without 
reference to the siae of the bale* This may seem un- 
reasonable, but is established by the ancient usage of 
the different markets, and must be complied with. The 
bales should therefore be of a size suited to their desti- 
nation, ; but not too large, else they will not be lifted, 
but rolled over the docks and streets. Each sack should 
be firmly packed by a man inside, but never pressed by 
machinery, and every fleece of weak staple carefully 
ri^ected, and those fleeces packed by themselves. 

'^ The shipment then requires some attention. The 
wool should be placed on board dry, with the sacking 
whole and clean, and should always be seat as light 
freight in the opper part of the vessel. Our wool con- 
tains too much oil and gummy matter to be placed low 
In the ship, with heavy weights pressing upon it, with- 
out being in some degree ii^ured by matting together." 



SUBSOBr FLowma. 

Thb advantages of subsoil plowing are no doubt 
greater on soils having a close hard-pan sabsoil, than 
on those of a loose and open nature. In the English 
▲grieullural Gazette, we find an account of some ex- 
periments, a brief sketch of which may affbrd interest. 

1. A Aeld of 13 acres, « partly heavy on a dry sub- 
soil, and partly dry on a gravelly subsoil," was sub- 
soiled to the depth of 7 to 8 inches^- ^e subsoil plow 
being preceded by a o<minion plow which worked from 
6 to 7 inches deep. The field had been iriowed many 
years, and a hard crust was formed which was in many 
eases almost impenetrable to water. Two acres only 
were left plowed in the usual way. The whole field 
was equally manured and sown with yellow tumeps. 
The appearance of the crop was similar till August, 
when that portion of it on subsoiled land took the lead, 
and at harvest gave 26 tons 17 ewt. per acre, while the 
part plowed in the old way gave only twenty tons % 
ewt. per acre. 

2. The second experiment was made on a deep soil 
inclining to sand, on a subaoil of sandy clay. Two 
aeres were subsoiled 15 inches deep, two were plowed 
6 or 7 IneheSy and two ridgee were trench-plowed 13 



inches deep. The whole was planted to potatoes, and 
subtjected to the same treatment as to manure and culture. 
The subsoiled yielded 7 tons and 9 ewt. 2 qrs. ; trenched, 
7 tons 1 owt. 2 qrs; plowed, 6 tons 14 ewt. 1 qr. 

3. The potato crop was followed by barley. The 
sobsoBed part kept the lead throughout, and at harvest 
gave 8 qrs. 3 bushels bailey, and 3&^ cwtf. of straw per 
acre; the plowed part, 7 qrs. 4 bushels 3 pecks barley, v9 
and 28 cwts. straw per acre. 



FSOTBOnoV AaAIirST INBSOTS. 

If you would save your cucumber-vines and cabbage- 
plants against the attacks of bug^ and worms, go early 
in the morning, while the worms are sluggish from 
satiety, and dampness prevents the bugs from flying, 
and kill them all. Some say «kill them with the 
thumb and finger;** but we dont see that this mode of 
inflicting «' capital punishment" has any special advan- 
tages, and it seems to us that the office of executioner 
would be a very disagreeable one, especially when the 
subjects were the big, black « pumpkin bugs^" which 
emit a worse smell than a skunk. A couple of pieces 
of shingle, one of which may be three inches wide, and 
and the otiier an inch and a hal^ the latter brought to a 
point at the bottom, are the best " instruments of death " 
in this case. Crush the insects between the pieces of 
shingles. 

It is easy to see in the morning where a plant has 
been cut off by » worm the night before, and he will 
generally be found at that time In his burrow near the 
stump of the C14 plant. He will be buried generally 
not more than half an inch, and is readily dug out with 
the narrow pointed shingle. The bugs of all kinds, 
while the plants are young, will invariably be found in 
the morning huddled around the stems. If you are " on 
hand" soon after sun-rise, they will be '<dosey," and 
are easily killed. 

Do not rely on the <' unparalleled agency of salt in 
destroying insects," nor of keeping them away by the 
smell of onion-stalks '< stuck round the hill;" but hunt 
them out, as you would wild beasts. As an auxiliary 
to this hunting, and to make the plants gprow rapidly 
and get out of the way of Insects, the writer has some- 
times used hen dung water that has stood till it has be 
come fetid; turning a half pint, or so, on each hill 
every day. Ouano water would doubtless be similar; 
but it must not be too strong — four pounds of guano to 
twelve gallons of water is thought to be sufficient. 



ATB8HIBB OOW8. 



Those who have visited Mr. PaftrTicE's Ikrm, near 
this city, can hardly have tailed to notice among the 
stately Durham cattle there, a small family of Ayrshires. 
The latter consist of a cow which was imported from 
Scotland in 1842, and some four or five of her descend, 
ants of the first and, second generation, all of which bear 
a striking resemblance to the first named cow. Only 
one of the young stock has yet bred, but the imported 
00 w has had a calf every year since she has been in this 
country, and has been in milk nearly the whole time. 
Though of very small size, she is in shape, a perfect 
model of a milch cow, and her product at the pail is 
remarkable — giving this season, on gras^feed, upwards 
of /t9cn/y 9tfaWs of milk per day; the quantity having 
been ascertained by actual measurement. Considering 
her diminutive size, which, compared with most other 
cows, scarcely bears a greater proportion than that of 
the Shetland pony to a coach horse, we think this very 
extraordinary. 

Driving Njiils. — A correspondent informs us that 
a cut nail may be driven into the hardest dry wood 
without bending, simply by dipping the point of the 
nail into oil or grease. 
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POOR MAN'S OOTTAUB. 



I hare looked over your useful paper for manf yean 
past, vith no emaJl degree of intereit, to find a plan for 
a hooie at once conrenlent and comfbrUble, and^heap 

k^n iUconalniction; and although many have beeu pre- 
■ented, yet none, id the opinion of the writer, eombinei 
the above propeKiet in a derree equal to the plan here. 

with gent. The houio !• <"'■" 

■jve ofthe baaemeat, li 
ii 33 feet by 28. 




Pif. 5B. 
Pif. 60, ii the baiemeut plan; the cellar b, li en. 
cloied with a itone wall couraencbig at c, and runnine 
thence alone Ihe ilde d, to «; a it the. kilehen, and I 
the Are placej ,, lUin. There ii a wall one fool hiab 
around the kilehen, being even with ih. floor thereof, 
and the aidea of the kitchen are encloied with atuddiuK 
weather-boarded oo the out aide, and lathed and plJ! 
t«ed on the iatide— bein^ cheaper than atone wall, and 



k 
n i 

*-r* ^^J ^ 



Fig. 60 represMH the tecond and entrance Btory.i k. 
iaa parlor; (,beI-roon); ft.clOMU; „, the chiiney; 
n, beU-roonij g, diniug-room; p, veatibule; t, lUiri, 
leading from veatibulB lo upper elory; ., doors. The 
communication with the basement :a liy .lain leading 
from dining-room. The cheapness ofthe houwconsirte 
in the small amount of alone work, beiar only about 
?f-'',!f?i''.'.""".'?5'^'!'"i''e ""» one fire-place, viz., in 



le kitchen, with the flue thereof ri 

ibove, all''ot'^H 
with pipe to th 



warmed with si 
chimney. I Qi 
lei'eral pipes n 



Ind r 



e from 



leing 



tneora-t. U^ having bnToCfl™*!i;^re'l™re''lsTgr™ 
saving >n hrlok, am! cost of building chimney and 
mantle pieces. You can place the windows to auit the 
builder, aud also can enlarge or diininish the whole 
Idan, and also give the exlerior an appearance to suit all 

The east of building In a connlry town in Western 
Pennsylvania, flmling all materials, Is about S500, in-^ 
f^ . . J Pf' ""ng in and out side. I scarcely fieed add 
that he building i. of frame or- wood. The farmer 
could pu up a similar building, with an outlay beyond 
hii own labor, of not more than $250. H. 

Mercer, pa„ 1846. 



FABM OATB.— (Pl(. a.) 

Beai>, 3 by 3 Inchei; heei^Ry 4; top piece 3 by 3 
at one end, and 3 by 4 at the other ; upright and alanting 
braces, one inch thick and 4 wide, one on each lide and 
riveted through. Bottoni board 10 inches wide, the 
other three boards 6 inches wide; the spaces betweo^ 
4, 3, 6. and 7 inches; the greatest thicknen of the gate, 
3 inches. The latch is of bard wood, 2 lnc*es wide, 
and ] of an inch In thickness, suspended by two chains, 
and plays between the upright alals and througb a oun- 
lice in the head. The shutting post baaa groove on the 
inside 20 inches long, to receive the latch. The (roA 
side ofthe groove, which may be termed the catch, is 
so shaped as to throw back the latch until II neeta the 
groove when it comes back into it. As the gate ia in- 
tended to open but one way, the post Is left the full 
width on the back side of the groove which keepi .the 
latch from paasing by. 

■ But the peculiar and moat important feature about the 
gate, ii ill being hung on iron bolts, and ia there- 
fore capable of being raised In the winter aa the viow 
accumulates, without in the least deranging ili opN«- 
lion. All who use gates in snowy aeclions, know hy 
experience, that not only the shovel, hut frcquentJy the 
old axe comes In requisition, and not unfrequently the 
trouble ia so great that the gate ia taken olT its hinges, 
and bara substituted during the winter. Now the 
above plan caves all this trouble; h, b, are bolts, lofan 
Inch la diameter, with a screw at the bottom, on 
which the gate hangs; o, o,o, are oblong holea througb 
the lower bolt, 6 inches apart, made to receive the key 
k, which together with the ring r, npparla the gate 
when it is raised. Hioiii.aNDBB. 

t/tiB-Lubon, K. Y. 



HAI.AST OF THE BUTTON-WOOD TB£B. 

Mentiok has before been madeof adiseue which for 
several yeara has attacked the tree usually called button- 
wood, (Plalimyaoceidtnlaliti'i in this part ofthe coun- 
try, known inlhesoulhand west under the name of »yca. 
more. The disease first appeared on the sea-board, in 
Maasachusetli, aud other eastern states; and has, we 
believe, been yearly eilending itself westward, though 
we are unable to tay precisely how £ir it hat shown 
Itself in that direction. Many trees have been en- 
tirely destroyed in Massachusetts, but we have under' 
stood that its ravages have been less severe in that sec- 
tion during the last year or two, than in previous years. 
We do not think the tree baa suffered to so great an ei- 
tent here, as )n some other places. We have noticed 
that the liulton-wooils were for the two last seasons, 
rather late in getting into leaf, but thought they finally 
leaved out better the past spring, than the year before. 
Lately however, we have observed many trees on which 
more or less of the leaves have tuildcoly died, and from 
present appearances we think it not unlikely that the 
disease may prove more deslructive this year than here- 
tofore. Who can give any light as to the causel It it 
an epidemic, that li^e the potato disease, is going over 
the country Iron euC to wetti 
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Fiom the repealed loquirlei nuule relative to thU ■■■ 
Met, md iho |fre«t fe«r which it* t«v«ge» occaiion, w« 
have reaKm to believe that a comparatively small por- 
tion offruil ealtivatori undenUnd ita babilt, and tht 
mode of its dealrnctlon. Indeed, the opinion ii atill 
very prevalent, that Iha truly destructive uiil conlagi. 
oua DwUdy, the yellows, is caosetl merely by the work 
of the peach worm. . , ^ . , „ 

The preseneeot the peach worm, which in nearly all 
eases, eonfiae* in operation to the trunk of the tree, at, oi 
alitlle below the surftce of the earth, may be easily de- 
tected by the ooiing ol the Bum Ih)m the tree at (he 
nrlkce, or at the place of injury, mixed tsi(A maltrr rt- 
umblins jflw-duil. Unlike the apple, quince, and lo- 
cust borers, il cooflnei itself entirely lo the hark ; and 
bcaae may be readily followed in ili hiding place with 
tbe knife without ii\jury tothe trunk of (he tree. Ineipe- 
rienced operators often fail in 
discovering its presence, as " 
leaves a thin ah ell on the out 
bark as its coFering; but o 
thing is certain, that early in 
the season, whenever the gum- 
my sawdust is seen, the worm, 
(or rather larva,) may be al- 
ways detected, if the hole li 
carelVilly followed by (he knife 
to the termination- The an- 
nexed flgure (Qg. 62,} repre- 

K. of it* operating, in young (rees, 

the dotted lines showing Ike 

^ hole* cut in Ibe.bark benea(h 

in the outer shell, a, is (he worm. 

Fig. to. b, the gumr 

From the early part lo (he midd__ __ 

wwu passes to the pupa ilate, the appearance orwhich 
issnown by figure 63, which repretents the fbllicte 
en closing the dormant animal, and composed of 
pisoes of ttark cemented by (he 



'• Mr. Worth examined bis fruit (rees On the lOtk 
of July, and obuineil twenty follicle", and about thirty 
larvr; of the folicle*, foar were empty, the insect hav- 

Muiaed(he winged stale," 



SHOOKS OF-TffHBAT^-lFig. 84. 

Tub protection of wheat from the rain, 
maining in the fleld, is often a matter of f 
once. Wheal cut as early as il should be, 
from danger of shelling, and to Db(ain 
weight of grain,— which has been found b 
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and butterfly tribe, but 
yi g, ly resembling a waip (o a super- 

ficial observer- It then deposili 
Its egg in the bark of the tree for another generation. 
Tb* perfect insect is rarely seen, but it may be obtained , 
by enclosing the pupa, which Is easily procured, in a 
gauie eorered frame, until tbe fly emerge*- 

Th« remedy for the peacb worm is very simple and . 
eSeetual, by cutting out with a knife as already de- 
scribed- A single hand will clear hundreds of trees in 
a day. Pawing round among tbe trees two or three 
times a year for Ibis purpose is sufllcieni] early in the 
seaaonboing the proper time. To prevent the fly de- 
positing lis eggs, Downing says, (bat half a peck of air- 1 
slacked lime or ashes heaped roond tbe tree early in , 
the season, and left till mid-autumn, has been found 
snccesafnl* Tbe lime or ashes may be spreail back 
over the ground, and serves as a good manure for the 
trees. It must however be observed (bat (his remedy 
will be lneffec(ual foF insects or eggs already in the 
tree- They must first be eradicated. It only acts as a 
preventive. We have never used (hil remedy, as from 
the fewnen of Ihe trees attached, we have found i( 
eoaier to examine those few wllh the knife. Jaines 
Worth, as quoted in Say's Entomology, says— "The 
best plan of guarding against tbe ravages of this insect, 
which I have found, is lo examine the trees early in 
July; take a bricklayer's trowel, and opening the 
ground around (he trunk, the loilgmenl of (he insect 
Will be at once discovered by (he appearance of the 
gum, and i( can be readily destroyed; one person will 
thus examine more Ihan a hundred trees in less than 
half a day, and very tew if any will escape." Say 






den and heavy rt 

roughly dried ft>r tbe stack o 

Various modes have been adopted. The simplest il 
to set up tbe aheavea In double rows, tbe heads of the 
two opposite reeling afaini( each other. But this af- 
fords no protection from long or heavy raine, and in 
rainy districts thousands of bushels have been lost in 
some seasons from Ihe adoption of this imperfect mode. 
Anolher way, and which Is figured and recommended 
in Low's Element's Of Agriculture, consists of setting 
up a double row, unlil twice the length of a sheaf, and 
(hen placing two sheaves nearly horlionlally upon this 
row, the heads of the covering sheaves being placed 
together in the middle. These served (o pro(ec[ it 
lower or uprigbl shea . 

■ ~ ■ ■ 'a heavy rtiowers and indeed wht., « 
soaked Ibrough, prevent the whole from drying, i 
h are often spoiled in consequence- A (bird, 1 
■y effectual way, is lo set up abo 
sheaves in a round compact tbrm, to bii 
firmly near the lower end, break ( 

ually on aU sides from the centre, and (hen lo place 

e cap, ihuAirmed, Inverled, upon (he shock. Much 

ue is however required for this moilc. A fourth, 

equally efficacious and secure, and much more expeil - 

tious, Is represenlHl by the above figure. II is well 

known and is practised by many farmers, but s large 

rtion are unacquainleil with it. I( conaisti simply of 

round shock of half a dozen sheaves, which are 

vered by two others, broken in the middle and laid 

in (he form of a cross, spreading oa( the ends so as 

form a perfect shield from storms. 

barh-cellabs fob boots. 

Mb. EoiToli. — When I see a farmer lugging a bas- 
t of carrots or roots of any kind, from tile house 10 
e barn, a distance perhaps of (en or fifteen rods, I 



A (bin 
it half a . 
l1 another 



luldni 



ind fault w 



first place, in the month of May, when (he 
bay of my barn is emiJty, I dig a place in (he centre of 
■ (hree and a half feet deep, eight fee( wide, and four- 
ca long. I then lake hemlock acanlllng, fijur by four, 
id make a frame eighl by fourteen, and place it in the 



boKom of tt 
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the cellar. It will then be eighteen inches abore the 
level of the baj ; so that it gives more room for door 
and passage. Then nail on with large nails, hemlock 
boanls perpendicularly upon the outside of the frames. 
They will need no nailing at the bottom. Leave suffi- 
cient door room next the bam floor. Cover with two 
inch hemlock plank •, then make a passage ft-om the 
cellar to the floor. It requires two doors in order the 
more effectually to keep out the frost — one at each end 
of the passage. This has been found sufficient. Fill 
in the sides of the cellar with earth pounded hard, to 
prevent the rats from undermining it ; the remainder of 
the earth may be carried to the yard to mix with the 
manure heap. Almost every barn will admit of a cellar 
of the size which I have described. The quantity of 
hay above and on each side being enough to secure it 
■gainst the frost. A Subsc&iber. 

Vernon Centre, Feb, 7, 1846. 



STALL FEBBOra OATTLB. 



A subscriber of Baltimore county, Maryland, asks 
for information in regard to stall-feeding cattle. This 
business has been carried on to a greater or less extent 
in the valley of Connecticut river for many years. In 
Mr. CoLMAN's Fourth Report on the Agriculture of 
Ma&sachusetts, the subject is very ftilly considered ; and 
as our corre8pondent*s inquiry seems particularly di- 
rected to the practice of north ehi farmers, we abstract 
from the volume referred to, the principal Heurts em- 
braced in the following article : 

Mr. Colman observes that the stall-feeding of cattle 
is carried on to a large extent in the river towns of the 
county of Franklin, and to some extent in the hill 
towns. In the hill towns they are usually tktted on po- 
tatoes; the cattle being tied in the bam, and allowed a 
bwphel of well -washed potatoes per day, each, at two or 
more feedings. They receive no water. A hundred 
bushels of potatoes, with what hay they will eat, are 
deemed sufficient to fiitten a }'oke of oxen, put up in 
good condition, and the advance in price is deemed a 
fair equivalent for the value of the potatoes and hay. 

Mr. Colman says it is generally thought that cattle 
fed on potatoes prove as well, that is, have as much 
tallow, as those fed in any way, and that the beef of 
suoh catttle is believed by many to have a peculiar 
juiciness or sweetness. It is, however, thought they 
fall away more in driving to market than those fed on 
hay and corn. Several formers are in the habit of boil- 
ing or steaming the potatoes they give th#r cattle, and 
profess to find great advantage in Jt. It seems how- 
ever, that experiments have not yet well settled this. 

The articles most frequently employed in fatting 
cattle, are Indian meal, or corn and r>'e meal mixed, or 
peas and oats, or oats and com ground together. In 
addition to these, many farmers give raw potatoes oc- 
casionally. Some farmers of experience are of opinion 
that potatoes are valuable for fatting cattle in the fall 
and spring, when the weather is warm, but that they 
do but little good in cold weather unless they are 
cooked. The value of potatoes is differently estimated 
by different individuals; some considering five bushels, 
others rating four, as equivalent to one bushel of corn. 
Mr. Colman gives the following examples of fattening 
with potatoes. 

** M. I. approves highly of potatoes as food for fatten- 
ing stock, and deems four bushels fully equal to one of 
corn. He gives as many as the cattle will bear, and 
this varies from one to two bushels per day. He put 
up a steer in autumn which cost him twenty-six dollars, 
and killed him in March, weighing one thousand 
pounds, with eighty-seven pounds of rough tallow. 
This animal would seldom take more than five pecks 
per day. The quality of the bay, which cattle consume 
under thes^ circumstances, he does not deem important ; 
and thinks the straw of grain will do nearly as well as 
hay. 

'' He purchased a heifer, two or three years old, at 
•ighteen dollarsy and put her in the stall in November. 



She would have been, (had she lived,) three years old 
in six weeks from the time she was killed. When 
dressed, she weighed nine hundred and ninety-four 
pounds, and had one hundred and seventeen pounds cf 
rough tallow. She was fed exclusively upon potatoes 
and hay, and eat usually one bushel and a half per 
day; she was sometimes Induced to eat two busnels per 
day." 

The use of succulent vegetables^ excepting potatoes, 
does not seem to be common in fattening cattle in 
Massachusetts. The opinion was expressed to Mr. 
Colman by one farmer of large experience, thit the 
common English or flat turnip is of but little valii* Ibr 
this purpose. The cattle are said to appear wenand ia 
fine condition when fed on tumeps, but yieldied rerf 
little tallow. This opinion is not at all singular, b«C i^ 
frequently expressed ; though, as Mr. Colman otMerwa^ 
it is likely that the experiment of Ihttening with fu*- 
neps has seldom, if ever beei^ fairly tried in this pttt 0t 
the country. 

The course of feeding as practised by oiA fiuvier 
whose example is quoted, is to bring the cattle to the 
stall about the ^th of Xovember; then to begin feed- 
ing ihem with half a bushel of potatoes and four quarts 
of meal each per day. After a time he quits feed- 
ing with potatoes, and gives only hay and meal, from 
one peck to nine quarts each per day; and seldom ex- 
ceeds this quantity. 

A mixed provender is generally preferred. Indian 
meal is commonly chosen for the bases, and meal 
frpm peas and oats, or rye, are mixed with it. Oil- 
cake is highly esteemed, and is often bought even 
at twenty to twenty-five dollars per ton. It is crashed 
and then ground fine, in which state it weighs about 
f(#ty-five pounds to the bushel. A good provender 
consists of one-half of this oil-meal, a quarter oats and 
and a quarter corn, ground together, and the whole 
well mixed when given to the cattle. Mr. Colman 
states that flax-seed jelly is sometimes need, and with 
excellent advantage — ^he used himself, and highly vtp- 
proves it. He quotes the following mode of pre- 
paring it: 

'( To seven parts of water, let one part of linseed be 
be put for forty-eight hours; then boil it islowly for 
two hours, gently stirring the whole lest it should bum. 
Afterwards it ought to be cooled in tubs and mixed 
with meal, bran, or oat chaff, [hay,] in the proportion 
of one bushel of hay to the jelly produced by one quart 
of linseed, well mashed together. This quantity given 
daily with other food will forward cattle rapidly, bat it 
must be increased when they are intended to be eoBi^ 
pletely fattened." 

Mr. Colman remarks that the jelly does not soperoede 
the use of meal, but is best mixed with it; and it is b€* 
lieved no article according to its cost, can be used with 
greater advantage for this object, and that none is more 

nutritive.* 

To obtain the greatest benefit of the food eaten, the 
utmost regularity should be observed in feeding. The 
quantity given at one time, should be as nearly that 
which the animal can eat with a good appetite, as pos- 
sible; and the meals should be given regularly at sla- 
ted intervals. It is believed that cattle kept constantly 



• Sinc6 llic above was wrilteii. we have met in a foreign |)a- 
pcr, oil acconiit of a mode of fattening cSiile with flax-seed, whieh 
WHS lately commaniealed to Prof. Johnston, and by him read be* 
fore the Ag. Chemistry As«ociation. The mod« of making and 
using the article is described as follows: — 

^' The linseed is crushed utid boiled with water for two hours : 
when hot it is mixed with meni ami cut straw, S lbs of linseed, 5 
lbs. meal, and 9 lbs. straw, for each beast, a day, given at twiee. 
two hours a^er mixing, with 70 llw. of the best tttrn«|is, divided 
into two meals. It is quite wonderful to see how fast the caui«« 
feed, [fatleu] and how well llie holding stock do, the latter having 
about half llie quantity of linseed and meal." 

A correspondent of the Agriruhural GaxeUt, wiio uses lio&eed 
Rfr fattening cattle, gives the following as the daily allowauco to 

each animal: ^ , . ^ .. ,. , ., 

A mash composed of 4 lbs. of barley meal, S 11m. linseed, df?. 
solved in boiling water, and a small portion of a sheaf of oais 
cliopped. This mash to 1>e divided hito two parte, audigiveii twice 
a day; 7 stones, [M lbs.] tunieps, divided into two jMUts, and 
gives three times a day ; dry straw is always iu the rack, of 
wliicli a beast ma>' eat as much as he pleases. 
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in the itall» ftnd in weh a tempentnre that a moderate 
penpiiatioD ii oenatantly going on, thrive iuter than 
those vhieh are allowed to run in yards, and have shel- 
ter ander sheds. At all events the cattle should be 
Mde as eomlbrtable as possible, as <]aietade conduces 
mneh to the secretion of list. 

It ie usual to feed first in the momtng with hay, and 
at seven o'clock give them one-half of the provender 
or meal allowed for the day, after which they are 
watered, either in the stall or are turned into the yard 
to drink at a trough. Then tied again in their stalls 
and fed with what hay or straw they will eat till seven 
ia the evening, when the other half of their day*8 al- 
lowance is given them. If their food is chiefly pota- 
toes or other succulent vegetables, they will require no 
water — ^indeed if they are each fed with a bushel of 
iKSgetables per day, considerable meal, say four quarts 
lo each animal, may be given in addition, without gene- 
rally exciting thirst. 

▲s to the kind of stock most proper to be selected 
for fottening, fiirmers are not fully sgreed, some pre- 
ferring to buy oxen from 4 to 6 years old, and others steers 
Ihnn 2 to 3 years old. Some of the best farmers to whom 
Mr. Colman refers, prefer raising their own cattle, as on 
the whole most profitable, and to this Mr. C. also agrees. 
But whatever the age of the cattle chosen, all obstf ving 
fermers ag^ee, that smaU-boned, medium-sized animals, 
of a symmetrical form, and with a skin which possesses 
what is technically called the right feelj will fatten most 
profitably. Mr. Colman quotes irom an English writer 
an excellent deseription of an ox best suited to the stall, 
which we think may with advantage be inserted here. 

^ A well shaped ex should have a small head, large 
fell eyes, with a placid countenance, as indicating do- 
cility, and a consequent disposition to get fiitt; a fine 
vinzxle and open nostrils; the throat shoi^ be clean, 
showing a protuberance of fat under the root of the 
tongue; kmg in the neck, but wide and deep in the 
shoulders; the back should be broad and straight near 
tngfep setting on of the tail, with the rump-points £8it 
sJHbming well up to it; the barrel should be round, 
wiSe across the loins, and the girth deep behind the 
shoulders, with the space between the hip-bone and the 
first rib very small; the fore legs should be short and 
wide apart, so as to present a broad appearance to the 
chest, and the hind leg^ should be well shut in the 
twist, the seam in the middle of which should be well 
filledt and the flanks should be full and heavy. A 
form such as this, is not only the best for affording the 
greatest weight, but will also be generally fonnd to lay 
the flesh upon the prime parts, to produce the least 
quantity of ofikl, with such a quantity of tallow as, em- 
phatically speaking in the butcher's phrase, will cause 
the animal to die well." 

The author of the above remarks observes, that ]they 
•re not the only marks which indicate a propensity to 
fetten, and concludes by stating that — << the state of the 
hide and flesh is of the first importance, as the essential 
•property of handling well. 

As to the profit of stall-feeding, it is obvious that 
they must depend on various coniingencies; as the 
▼aloe of the articles consumed as food, the price of beef 
in the market, the skill and economy practised in feed- 
ing, Sbc, &c. Mr. Colman gives many examples 
where an accurate account of all the expense was kept 
and compared with the amount received for the ani- 
mals when sold, showing the profit or loss. In nearly 
«very case, the balance exhibits a loss against Ihe cat- 
tle. It should be observed, however, that the articles 
consumed by the cattle are estimated at the current pri- 
ces. This is deserving some consideration. As Mr. 
C* well remarks, <' these articles are high, because fer- 
mers are not willing to sell; or rather they have not 
the articles to sell because they require them for the 
pnrpose of fetting their cattle. If the farmers should 
choose, instead of fattening their cattle, to sell their hay 
and com, the supply would greatly reduce the price ; 
and therefore, in the estimation of the cost of fattening 
cattle, these articles should be charged at the prices 
they would bear if cattle were not fettened. The ac- 
coant then would present a difibrent aspect." Another 



consideration of great importance should be borne in 
mind, and that is the advantage of consuming the pro- 
duce of the ferm upon the &rm, and thus keeping ufV or 
increasing its fertility. 

In relation to the adoption of some system by which 
better returns in fattening cattle might be realized, Mr. 
Colman observes — << It has been supposed that farmers, 
by going extensively into the cultivation of esculent 
roots, such as carrots, ruta-bagas, parsneps, or mangel- 
wurtzel, could fatten cattle to much more a<}vantage, or 
rather at much less expense than on hay or com. Ob 
this subject we want light, and that which springs f¥om 
actual and intelligent experience. My belief is, that 
for the fattening of cattle, when the coarse fodder is 
well saved, few crops are more profitably to the farmer 
than a crop of Indian com at the rate of seventy-five 
bushels to the acre. Next to com, potatoes at the rate 
of four hundred bushels per acre, would be a profitable 
crop." In the number of bushels which may be 
produced on an acre, he admits that common turneps, 
ruta-baga, or mangel -wurtzel, may exceed potatoes; 
but he thinks " more nutritive matter may be obtained 
from one hundred bushels of potatoes, than from two 
hundred of common turaeps." He deems the ruta-baga 
and mangel -wurtzel superior to the common tumep^ 
but still much inferior to the best potatoes. << An ex- 
perienced &rmer," says Mr. Colman, « is of opinion that 
a hundred bushels of potatoes will fatten an ox. Ano« 
ther says, that he allows twenty-five bushels of com to 
fetten an ox, and but little hay will be required. A 
very good farmer in Charlemont, speaks very strongly 
in fevor of potatoes for fottening cattle. A cow fatted 
by him on potatoes, showed one hundred pounds of 
tallow. The experience of many farmers confirms tM s 
estimate of their value. Yet one of the best feeders in 
Deerfleld disapproves the use of them. I believe this, 
however, to be more the effect of prcijudice than care- 
ful experience." 

As to cooking food for cattle, Mr. Colman observes, 
that but few trials had been made within his knowledge, 
and these not sufficiently exact to lead to confident con- 
clusions. ''One farmer in Coleraine is in favor of 
cooking his potatoes for stock. The experiments of 
another farmer in Deerfield, as to cooking veg^bles of 
different kinds, and Indian meal, satisfied him xhat the 
advantages, if any, derived from it, were not an equiva- 
lent for the increased trouble aud expense. Some very 
exact experiments maile in Scotland, in relation to this 
subject, lead to the same conclusions." 

In relation to the gain of Sitting cattle, two pounds 
per day, live weight, is considered good. The largest 
gain mentioflll in Mr. Colman's report, is three pounds 
per day. 4Hivs this gain, the animal is supposed to 
require one peck of corn-meal, or its equivalent^ 
and from twenty -five to twenty- eight pounds of hay 
per day. Assuming this as the basis, it would be easy 
to ascertain by a calculation of the amount of the food 
consumed and the flesh gained, reclioned at current pri- 
ces, whether the animal was paying the owner a profit. 

FBOTEOTION AGAINST INSECTS. 



Mk. Editob. — ^I have been troubled in cultivating 
melons, with a small brown grab or maggot, which de- 
stroys the root, and the first indication is the withering 
of the plant. I have succeeded in destroying these in 
the following manner. — When discovered I apply a 
strong decoction of tobacco to each plant, pouring it 
about the roots, and have never known it fail. There 
is no danger of getting it too strong. R. B. Mokaell. 

Painting Houses. — Paint applied to the exterior of 
buildings late in autumn or in winter, will endure twice 
as long as when applied early in summer in hot weather. 
In the former case it dries slowly, and becomes very 
hard like a glazed surfisce, not easily affected afterwards 
by weather, or worn off* by the beating of storms. But 
in very hot weather, the oil of the paint soaks into the 
wood at once, as into a sponge, leaving the lead nearly 
dry and ready to crumble oft. 
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RADIOAL SXOBETION OF PLANTS. 



Several yean since the theory was first put forth by 
M. lie Candolle) of C'tneva, that " plants possess the 
property of excreting by their roots substances which 
are formed in their lextare, and which, if retaine<i 
in them, would be injurious to their healthy growth 
and development.'' It was also contended by the 
same philosopher, that the excretions left in the soil 
by plants were injurious to the growth of succeeding 
crops of the same kind ; and on this supposed fact, he 
based the expediency of a rotation in crops. 

M. de Candolle's theory has for sometime been gene- 
rally regarded as unfounded; but as no particular ex- 
periments had demonstrated its truth or falsity, the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland offered a 
premium of twenty sovereigns in 1844, for the best 
essay on the subject based on practical trials and results. 
This* premium was awarded to Mr. Alfred Gyde^ who 
produced a highly interesting and valuable paper, 
which we find in the March number of the Transac- 
tions of the Highland Society. 

The points to which Mr. Gyde directed bis inquiries, 
were as follows: — 

Do plants, or do they not, during their healthy growth 
excrete matter from their roots? 

If 1 hey excrete, is the matter excreted organic or 
inorganic? What is its composition? 

Does the matter excreted by different classes of plants 
possess properties peculiar to each class? If so what is 
the peculiar property of each? Is it identical with the 
sap of the plant, or does it differ? 

AVhat is the physiological action of the roots of plants 
by which excretion takes place? 

Have plants the power of excreting by their roots, 
substances previously absorbeil, and which arc noxious 
to them? 

AVill germination occur, and the growth of plants 
proceed, after the seeds have been impregpiated with 
noxious matters? 

Will/Seeds germinate and growkin poisoned soils? 

Why do plants refuse to grow on some soils, while 
they grow freely on others? 

In or^r Co grow the plants in such a manner that 
they could at any time be removed, and the roots sepa- 
rated from the soil without their being mutilated or 
brolten, he adopted the following plan. The plants were 
grown 

1. In garden-soil, placed in pots, and plunged in the 
earth. 

2. In pols filled with silicious sand, Jk^^ growth of 
the> plants being promoted by wateriflpwith weak 
liquid manure. 

3. In pots filled with silicious sand which had been 
repeatedly washed in boiling water. 

4» In pots filled with damp moss. 

5. In pots filled with coarsely powdered charcoal.. 

The plants grown were wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
vetches, kidney-beans, beans, peas, cabbages, mustard, 
and turneps. 

To ascertain whether matter is or is not excreted by 
the roots of plants, Mr. Gyde caused the plants to be 
removed from the pots in which they had grown, and 
had them carefully and thoroughly washed in a gentle 
stream of water, — « after being carefully dried on folds 
of filtering paper, they were placed in glasses contain- 
ing distilled water, which had been exposed to the at- 
mosphere for some days. In this situation the roots 
were carefully excluded from the light, and kept at as 
uniform a temperature of about 55 degrees as practica- 
ble, the green portions of the plant oeing fully exposed 
to the action of light and air, the water in the vessels 
being renewed as it diminished, from absorption by 
the plant and evaporaticm from the surface. 

From several tables which are given, the particulars 
of the different experiments are seen. In relation to 
the results, Mr. Gyde observes: 

*' From the above experiment it will be seen that the 
roots of plants impart to water a portion of soluble 
matter or excretion, and that this excretion appears to 



be yielded in greater abundance by plants having large 
and spongy extremities to their roots, as beans, than 
by those possessed of fine, thread-like extremities, 
as is the ease with wheat or cabbages. It will also 
be observed that in some iuBtances the water has 
acquired an odor which is inseparable on the appli- 
cation of heat, and may be distilled over when the 
water is placed in a retort; the plants which impart 
odor to water, as the bean and cabbage, are also cha- 
racterized by emitting a similar odor from their leaves. 
Plants when in bloom were observed to emit a larger 
portion of excretion than when yoong or when ripen, 
ing their seeds; but the amount of excretion obtained 
even when many plants were operated upon, was very 
trifling, seldom more than a grain in weight when 
dry.»» 

To ascertain whether the soil which had produced 
the plants containetl any excretion, the following ex« 
periment was tried. 

*' Sand, which had been well washed with boiling 
water was plante<l with beans ami peas; these plants 
were supplied with distilled water, and placed under the 
most fkvorable circumstances for healthy vegetation. 
After they had grown in the sand three weeks, they 
were removed, and the sand washed with distilled water, 
filterfd, and on evaporation, yielded a portion of both 
organic and inorganic matter, in every respect similar 
to that obtained by the immersion of the roots in water. 
Plants of the same kinds to those used in the former 
experiments were cut from their stems, the lower ex- 
tremities of which were plunged in distilled water, so 
that the descending sap, which it was presumed would 
escape, might be examined and compared with the 
radical excretions from the same kinds of plants, and it 
was found that in each instance similar results were 
obtained on evaporation of the water in which the cat 
plants had bteen immersed as those from the water in 
which the roots of similar plants had excreted. Hence 
we may conclude that the matter obtained from the 
roots of plants, or radical excretion, is similar lM||b« 
sap of the plant from which it was excreted." VP 

Mr. Gyde's observations in regard to the physiologi- 
cal action of the roots of plants, and the phenomena 
attending the circulation of the sap, are worthy particu- 
lar attention. 

" The roots of plants are described as the downward 
prolongation of the stem, as the trunk and branches are 
the upward development into the air — the spongioles 
and extremities of the roots being the newest form«l 
and exteniing portions, and that by these spongioles, 
fluids are taken up from the soil and conveyed to the cir- 
culation of the plants. 

<' The fluids thus absorbed are carried by the yesseln 
of the most recently formed wood to the leaves, where, 
after undergoing certain changes during its exposure to 
the action of air and light, by which much water is 
given ofT by evaporation, the elaborated sap is returned 
by another set of vessels situated in the inner bark of 
the tree, to the roots, supplying during its descent, 
those constituents^ecessary for the healthy secretions 
of the plant. 

« The sap having arrived in the roots, the new fluid is 
ailded to it from the soil, and the ascent again commences 
by the vessels of the new wood, this action continually 
taking place during the life of the tree, but progressing 
more rapidly at one season of the year than at another. 

« Msny and ingenious are the theories which have 
been formed to explain the ascent of the sap. Of these, 
I that which was first pointed out by Detrochet appears 
I most probable, and is now generally received by phy- 
siologists. Detrochet found that if, into a glass tube, 
having one end covered with animal membrane tightly 
secured over it, a strong solution of salt in water or 
fiugar in water be poured, and the end covered with 
membrane, be immersed in a vessel containing watei^ 
that within a few hours the liquid in the tube will hi 
found to have risen several feet. This ascent of the ]iqni> ' 
in the tube being caused by a portion of the water from 
the outside of the tube passing through the membrane 
and mixing with the solution in the tube ; and at the same 
time a portion of the solution will be found mixed with 
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thfl water oatoide the tube— (hii aoticMi continaing until 
both liquids become of the suae specific gravity; the 
former of these actions^ Detrocbet terms endotmoitj and 
the Utter exotmosif and he attributes the action to the 
eifect of electricity. 

<* If we allow the liquid within the tube to represent 
the sap of the tree — the membrane coverinir the tube 
to represent the spongioletf of the roots— -and the water 
in which the lower portion of the tube is immersed^ the 
water of the soil, we have a combination of circum- 
stances which approach the state of the growing tree, 
the sap in the tree always being of greater sp^ific 
gravity than the water surrounding the roots. Under 
these circumstances, there is every probability that a 
similar action to the one just described is continually 
going on in the plant during the active period of its 
growth — water would be taken into the plant through 
the spongioles of the roots by endosmose, and a portion 
of the sap would escape into the soil by exosmose; the 
Bap consisting of both organic and inorganic matter in 
solution in water, and would ever be of greater specific 
gravity than the water in the soil, arising from the 
exhalation of water continually going on ft-om the 
I^ves, uul consequent concentiation of the sap prior 
to its descent.'* 

To demonstrate how fiur the action above described 
actually takes place in the living plant, Mr. Gyde made 
several experiments: — 

'< Several funnel-shaped glasses were prepared, which 
would hold about 3 fluid ounces of liquid each, and pre- 
sent 2| square inches of membraneous substance, through 
which endosmose might take place; these glasses were 
filled with saline solutions, and also solutionsof organic 
matter, and plants cut from their roots immersed in 
them through the upper opening, where they were se- 
cured by collars of Indian rubber, the portion covered 
with membrane being immersed in water. In each 
instance the a^ne solutions were rapidly absorbed by 
the plants, tM^were detected in all parts of their 
structure, and a portion of the solutions was found to 
hai^ passed by exosmose into the water in which the 
membrane was placed." 

We must pass over the details of many of the ex- 
experiments which are given by Mr. Gyde. It is pro- 
per however to observe in passing, that he ascertained 
that plants may be made to absorb various metallic salts 
which are noxious to their groWth-^such as solu- 
tions of zinc, copper, mercury, arsenic, lead, iron, 
barytes, be, — ^the effect of which was tor destroy the 
plant, sooner or later; showing that plants do not pos- 
sess the power of excreting noxious substances pre- 
viously taken into their structure, or at least, that they 
have not this power in a sufficient degree to preserve 
their lives when placed in a situation to absorb these 
substances. He shows that excretions of plants in a 
healthy or natural condition^ are not pr^udicial to suc- 
ceeding crops. He cites an example of an acre of 
groimd having produced an average of 32 bushels of 
wheat per acre for 12 consecutive years — the ground 
having only "an occasional light dressing of manure, 
the stubble generally being burned and the ashes spread 
on the land." 

The inferences to which Mr. Oyde arrives from all 
his experiments and observations are chiefly the follow- 
ing f 

'< 1 . That the commonly cultivated plants of the natu- 
ral orders Graminss, Leguminosse, and CrueifersB, excrete 
by their roots soluble matters. 

" 2. That the excretions consist of both organic and 
inorganic matters. 

«3. That the quantity of excretion thrown off by any 
single plant is very small, and excretion can only be 
satisfactorily examined when collected from a number 
of plants. 

« 4. That plants absorb metallic salts when in solu- 
tion in water, and that they quickly die unless the solu- 
tions are very largely diluted. 

<' 5. That seeds impregnated with poisonous substan- 
ces may germinate if the quantity of the poison be very 
minute, but in most cases the seeds perish. 

<< 6. THat plants are not injured by their excretion | 



being reabsorbed into their structure as was supposed 
by M. de CandoIIe. • 

'' 7. That the necessity for a rotation of crops arises 
from the soil in most instances being unable to supply 
those earths and saline constituents required by plants.'* 



WIND POWEH— NEW INVENTION. 



Mk. Tvck£b. — ^I would wish to bring to the notice 
of the public, through the medium of the Cultivator, 
an important improvement in the wind- wheel, a model 
of which, you may recollect, was exhibited at my hotel 
last winter, by Dr. Bridgman, of Cabotville, Mass. 

It is believed that by the aid of this improvement, 
w'ind-power may be used to advantage in many situa- 
tions where water-power or nothing better can be had. 

The great objection generally to a machine being 
worked by wind, is the unsteadiness of the power, va- 
rying from a stand-still to the greatest velocity, at 
which speed it is liable toixyureany machinery attached 
to it. 

A stationary power which can be applied to th^ va- 
rious operations of the &rm and out-buildings, would 
be a desideratum with every fiErmer whose business is 
on any thing like an enlarged scale. 

There are a e^reat many operations on the farm which 
may be economically perfosmed by a stationary power; 
that is; by water, by steam, by horses or by wind. 
The same power that is applied to the threshing of 
grain, cutting fodder, or the grinding of apples, may, if 
properly adjusted, and with a trifling additional ex- 
pense, be applied to the crushing of grain for farm 
stock, or even for grinding for fiimily use — to the saw-, 
ittg of wood, slitting of boards, to the pumping of 
water, turning of the grindstone, and various other sta- 
tionary uses. A friend on Btaten Island erected a wind- 
mill on the old and common principle, which he ap- 
plied to fourten different purposes. 

The following description of one of these wheels, 
now in successful operation, I clip from a Chickopee 
paper. By publishing it, you will not only confer a 
favor on the ingenious inventor and proprietor, but aid 
the farmer and mechanic. C. N. Be&ient. 

Mbany, June, 1846. 
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" On Friday last we visited a new, and we think, 
highly valuable invention of Mr. A. Judd, of this vil- 
lage, called a <' Csnteihc Wikd -Wheel.'' For sim. 
plicity of construction and efficiency of action, it ex- 
exceeds anything in the shape of a windmill, that we 
have ever seen. The principles on whlbh it is con- 
structed are entirely new; and the inventor, in con- 
junction with Dr. J. B. Bridgman, who as joint pro- 
prietor, have obtained letters patent for the invention. 
The wheel resembles a common overshot or breast 
water-wheel, except its motion is horizontal; and is 
propelled by the application of wind upon the inner 
sur&ce. By this application, the entire circumference 
of the wheel is kept xsonstantly before the wind, the 
whole force of which is brought to bear square upon 
the lever, producing a power three or four times as 
great as any other wind-wheel in operation. What 
adds greatly to the value of this wheel is the fact that 
it is enclosed in*a building, and consequently entirely 
excluded from the weather. This, together with the 
simplicity of its construetion> must exteiad its durability 
almost beyond the power of calculation. The building 
is covered with strips of boerd, about a foot wide, hung 
upon pivots, and conneeted with rods on the inner side 
like common Venetian window-shutters, nnd can be 
opened and shut at pleasure. By this arrangement, any 
quantity^ of wind can be admitted and exelucted;' and the 
wheel is as easily managed in a gale of wind as in a 
breeze; and is as completely under the control of the 
operator, as any water-power. The building is two 
and a half stories high, the wheel being located in the 
upper half story. By opening the shutters to the wind- 
ward, in the second story, and to the leeward in the up- 
per half story, the wheel is set in motion by the pas- 
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of the wind np throngh the centn of the wheel 
pressing upon the inner sorfiKe of the buckets. The 
wheel which the patentee has erected> is a tempocary 
one»^ merely to exempiiiy the principles^ fourteen feet 
in diameter, and seven feet high; and produces from 
one to five horse power, according to the stiwigth of 
the wind, and propels a grindstone^ a circular saw, and 
he intends to add a pair of mill-stonei for grinding 
provender. It operatee admirably. 

What constitutes the great value of this no^el and 
highly ingenious invention, it the cheapness of its con- 
Mructioa, and its consequent adaptation to the almost 
indnite variety of objects for which power is required. 
It can be constraoted of any site, to produce itom one 
dof^pmotr to a hundred horn power f and ftom its sin)- 
plieity and coaseqneiit ease or management, ie brooght 
within the reach of «very (krmer and mechanic. By 
its aid, the faimer may thresh his grain, eaw his wood, 
draw water for his stock, cat his feed, grind his proven- 
der, ehnm his batter, grind his axes and scytheSy ftc., 
ke, The'inechanic, by its aM, can propel his planing 
macl^es, his turning lathe, his trip hammer, his cir- 
cular saw, grind his bark, split his leather, aaw his 
shingles, grind his tools, riit out his stuff, saw out his 
felloes, k,e., flic, fcc. * 

In fact, we can see no reason why it is not destined 
to become one of tiie most valuable inventions of this 
inventive age. And wc sfaMerely hope and trust, that, 
the ingenious inventor and his enterprising partner. Dr. 
Bridgman, will receive that ample remuneration which 
is ever due, though not always awarded to genius and 
enterprise.*' 



BBA80KABLB BUTTS TO OBOHABDI8TB. 

There are some points, too often neglected, and of 
very great importance, of which some will need only 
reminding, to put in practice. Nothing is more essen- 
tial at this season of the year, for newly transplanted 
trees, and indeed for all irult trees for several years 
after setting out, than thorough, clean, deep, and wide 
cultivation. A hill of com will thrive as well planted 
in a thick grassy field or meadow, or in the midst of a 
field of wheat, as a fruit tree. Potatoes, beets, and 
some other low hoed crops, may occupy the ground 
where young trmi trees stand, if they are kept well 
hoed ; but if such crops have not been thus plantod, 
spare no time in rendering the soil about the trees deep 
and meliow, for several feet on each side — a little cir- 
cle only three or four feet in. diameter will not do. 
Hundreds of experiments have proved, that trees in a 
field where the whole toil is kept as fine and mellow as 
an ash-heap, will grow from ten to twenty times as fest 
as those which are neglected and become choked with 
grass or weeds. The fruit on large as well as on small 
trees, will also be very much improved by keeping the 
ground mellow. An owner of a fruit orchanl which 
had become grown np with grass, said that by the ac- 
cidental rooHng up of the grass by the pigs, his fruit on 
one tree was so nwch improved in size and flavor, that 
he should scarcely have known the kind. An old peach 
orchard, a few years since, was mostly occupied with a 
crop of peas; but one row was planted with a hoed 
crop, the coosequenoe of which vmM^ the latter row 
was conspicuously marked out by iu darker green and 
more thrifty appearance, at a distance of hidf a mile. 

Another matter, which may be now attended to with 
propriety and economy, is the budding <inoculation) of 
apple trees. Many owners of orchards resort only to 
gracing, and pay perhaps some itinerant grafter a high 
price for mutilating their trees. Buds may be easily 
inserted, even by a boy ten years old, If the branches in 
which they are set are vigorous and thrifty,.so that the 
bark will peel fr«ely; in this case, they wiU scarcely, 
In a single instance fell; but heading down and thin- 
ning out must not be forgotten the next spring. Where 
large trees have been grafted last spring, and the grafts 
have felled y numerous young and fine shoots in most 
cases spring from the upper extremity of the trunk; 
these will be in fine order this summer for budding, A 



bud win scarcely ever live in a slow-growing or stunt- 
ed branch or stock; but in a thrifty one, on which the 
bark peels freely for the insertion of the bud, feHure 
will hardly ever take place, even if performed by a 
novice. Eariy in 8th month (August) is usually the 
best time for budding apples. * 

Those who have pear trees should keep a look-out 
(or fire-blightf and the very day that the first branch 
turns black from its effects, let it be cut off at once two 
or three feet below the affected partsi, and so continue 
as long as any part of the tree continues to foe affected. 
It is fetter to cut away three quarters of the tree, than 
to lose the whole by neglect. There are many feil- 
ures from a want of promptness and boldness in mak- 
ing the necessary excisions. A fruit cultivator who 
has a large orcliard of pear trees, has suffered four differ* 
ent times within the last twenty years from the attacks 
of the fire-blight, and as often put a stop to its ravages 
by a quick and diorough appUeation of this remedy; 
though some of his fine trees had quite a mutilated ap- 
pearance before he had done with them. Burning the 
lopped branches, is considered by many as all-essential, 
and can do no hurt in an^ case. 

The black knot on the plum tree, is also cured in the 
SMne way, if the remedy i> promptly and incessantly 
applied; but as it does not extend over the tree so 
rapidly as is often the case with fire-blight, little more 
than the part immediately afibcted need be cut away. 



AQBIOULTDBAXi QBOLOaT. 



Ma. Hditor. — ^In the Geology of the fourth district 
of New-York, the red marl of Uie Medina sandstone, is 
said to give color, and in so^ie instances^ to constitute a 
large proportion of soils covering that rock. The 
country between the Ridge road and tf^ Ontario, is 
spoken of. I wish to know what crops are generally 
grown there j or to what crop the soil is most adapted. 
It prevails in many parts of England, and bordering on 
Wales, where it is considered generally good for wheat, 
but producing barley in greater perfection. I remem- 
ber a locality in Shropshire of this nature, and it vras 
particularly subject to the growth of wild poppy. I 
mention this circumstance because I think the nature of 
soils, in fact, the geology of a country, may be known 
from the plants most natural to them. 

I will tres^tass one moment more upon your valuable 
time. Professor Emmons in his Geology of the second 
district of New-York, says — <' It is the opinion of many 
of the best informed agriculturists, that lime is essen- 
tial to fertility. If this view is correct, then no reason 
can be offered why the unbumt limestone should not be 
useful, for the state in which it exisU in all soils must 
be that of carbonate. The scrapings of roads, in £ng- 
landy where limestone was the material used in mend- 
ing them, has invariably been applied to land as ma- 
nure, generally, I believe, under the impression of the 
unthinking, that the vertue was that of common soil 
impregnated with horse dung. The first time I was 
struck with the use of pulverized limestone as a ma- 
nure, was when in Gloucesterbhire, where I enquired 
of a fermer the effect of the road scrapings; he said 
it was almost equivalent to lime. The limestone was 
somewhat argillaceous, and consequently softer than 
the Trenton limestone. Has the application of roatl- 
sccapings from a macadamized road, where the mate- 
rial was Trenton timeslone, come under your notice T 
If so, was the effect similar to that of an application of 
limet I mean in an increase, in the plumpness of the 
seed, and not in the growth of straw. C> T. Albot. 

Stokes, Oneida Co., 1846. 



Note.— We have called on Pro! Haix, who sur- 
veyed the 4th district of this state. He states that the 
(c country between the BJdge road and Lake Ontario '* 
is very good for wheat and Indian corn, which are tlM 
principal crops grown there. We have also conversed 
with Prof. Emmons in relation io the use of limestone 
in the manner mentioned by our correspondent. We 
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eftnnot ascerUin that the Trenton limestone has been 
Vied in any way ai mannre, itnleia preyionsly burnt; bnt 
it eeeau reaaonable thaf the effect of road-iotapings from 
thie material would be similar to lime^ allowing for the 
•flfbet of the gnimal manure whieh would be mixed with 
the scrai-ings. 



FBSnOB NAMBS OF 7HX7XT& 



Thb namej merely^ of a fruit may seem a matter of 
comparatively small importance; but one which is pro- 
nounced fifty times a year, by ten thousand eultivatorsy 
should be as little troublesome as possible. Hence, 
while the ptality of the fruit is the main point, a con- 
venient name should not be OTerlooked. 

It has been remarked that the Euglish lang^ge is 
'<rich with the spoils " of all other languages; a motley 
mixture of spellings and sounds, and a labyrinth of 
rales. This difflculty win not be diminished by the 
free introduction of the foreign names of fruits. Every 
man who owns land should cultivate the best varieties, 
and as a eonsequence, he must use fhe names; but to 
insist that every cultivator should know how to pro- 
nounce French, fs ariring too much. If we pronounce 
such names as Drap d'Or, Ffgue de Naples, or Pourpr6e 
Hative, as in French, three quarters of our intelligent 
fruit cultivators will not understand us; and if we give 
them the English sound, the effect is like horrible Jar- 
gon oa the ease of one who is aeeostomed to the true 
sound. Other names do better, as Passe Colmar, Seine 
Caroline, Florelle, and Belle Lucrative, where the 
French and obvious English pronnnciation are nearly 
the same; but^such eases are rare. 

It would therefore seem desirable fn all practicable 
eases to give the English twulalion; for instance, in- 
stead of *' Figue de Naples^' to say Fig of NapltM ; 
FUmuh Beauty instead of " BeUe de Flanders;" Early 
Purple^ instead of '<Pourpr6e Hative;" Skinleu for 
«SaQ8peau;'> Early Rotutelet for ''Rousselet Haiiff;" 
and Double MourUaifh instead of " Double Montague." 
£very person of taste will of course avoid the union of 
French and English in the same namoi which would be 
too much like &e mixed phrase we used to hear from 
the schoolboys, **Je ne know pas;" or the <<Giyllus 
granue" of EaUon's Zoological Text Book. 

Such names however as Brown Beurr6 and Summer 
Bonchretien, can be hardly regarded as objectionable, as 
these seem to be quite Anglicised, and indeed no other 
names for these fruits are commonly known. Hence 
also we would agree with Lindley, Thompson, and 
Bowniag, in saying ** Summer Franc Real," insteail of 
'* Franc Real d'Et^;" and ''Spanish Bonchretien," in- 
stead of " Bon Chretien d*Espagne." 

There are some foreign names, so well known and so 
exclusively used, that it may be entirely useless to pro- 
pose any other; as Passe Colmar, BeUe Bonne, Besi de 
la Hotte, and Beurr6 d'Aremberg. 

Downing very properly follows LIndley, and rejects 
Thompson, ii^ giving the names Henry the Fourth, and 
White Winter CalvUle, of the former, — ^instead of 
Henri Quaire and Calville Blanche d*Hiver, of the lat- 
ter. Downing has in nearly all cases, however, fol- 
lowed the authority of Thompson, although the latter 
appears to have laid down no fixed rule in the use of 
English and French munes, but has done it indiscrimi- 
nately. Hence we find in ** The Fruits and Fruit Trees 
of America," that Thompson is followed in the adoption 
of the names Summer Bonchretien, instead of Bon Chre- 
tien d'£t€; Summer St. (Germain, instead of St. Germain 
d'£t6 ; Charles of Austria, instead of Charles d'Autriche ; 
Oray Doyenne^ instead of Doyenne Oris; and Winter 
Nelis, instead of Nelis d'Hiver, on the one band; and 
Bergamotte Suisse, instead of Swiss Bergamot, as by 
Llndley; Fignede Naples, instead of Fig of Naples, 
as by Ifannmg; and Bergamotte d*Holland, Instead of 
Holland Bergamot of Lindley, on the other. Uni- 
formity, at least, should be sought. 

While we have an especial dislike to the taste, or 
rather want of taste, which inclines to the rejection of 
•very thing eaLoept the vnlgtr and unrefined, we have 



a strong aversion to another disposition, of straining at 
H modish style. The English is a yery respectable 
language in the main, and it appears to be well adapted 
to the use of those who speak it; and we should be glad 
to see it preserved in as pure a state as possible, even 
in the apparently insignificant matter perhaps, of giv- 
ing names to varieties of fruit. Some of the suggec- 
tions already made may be erroneous, but our princi- 
pal inject is to invite the attention of writeis on fruit% 
to this sobjeet. 



DUBRAMS ts. NATI7BS. 



L. Ttrcxsa, Esq. — In perusing the June number of 
the Cultivator, my attention was drawn to some edito- 
rial strictures, on page 178, in relation to the remarks 
of Mr. Bnckminster, and other gentlemen who took 
part in the discussions at the weekly agricultural meet- 
ings at Boston, the past winter, and which have been 
reported in •many of the papers published in that city. 

Permit me to premise by remarking that, from the 
well-known high character and standing of the gentle- 
men who took part in these discossion^ I do not enter- 
tain a particle of doubt that theh* otsfect was to elic il 
and diffuse what they considered to be usefiil infor- 
mation among the agricultural community, as to the 
relative value of the different breeds of cattle for dairy 
purposes. The Durham^ Rerefords, Devons, Ayrshtres^ 
' and Natives, have each their advocates; yet discussions 
upon the value of these different breeds of cattle for 
dairy purposes, can be of little or no use to the public, 
unless predicated upon well established and reliable 
facts. Without this, discussion may continue for a 
century, and at the end of that time, the real merits of 
the question will remain in the same mystery and un- 
certainty as at its commencement. 

In the discussions above referred to, one of the gen- 
tlemen, Mr. Bnckminster, is reported to have said — 
" he was somewhat prejudiced against the Durham breed 
of cattle. He had taken much pains to know what was 
their product in milk and butter. He had invited 
owners of such cattle to show the yield of their dairies, 
and though he had found instances of very good cows 
of that breed, he was bound to say, that generally, they 
were not equal to the native cattle of the country." 

From these remarks it would seem, that the owners 
of Durham cattle have declined comparison, and from 
this statement it might be Inferred that they lacked 
confidence in their dairy qualities. This should not be 
so, as the agriculturists are deeply interested in estab- 
lishing this point; and all who are the friedds of this 
great branch of national industry should be willing to 
contribute to its prosperity, however it may affect their 
private interests. 

The writer of this is the owner of a herd of Durhams 
of about forty head, young and old, and is willing, how. 
ever it may affect his interest, to submit their dairy 
qualities to a fair teSt« He has now on his fkrm eighth 
cows and heiiers, a part of which are in milk, and the 
remainder will G«Ive in Uie course of the summer. He 
can spare from other purposes, five of them to test 
their qualities In this respect in comparison with any 
other breed. He therefore accepts the offer of Mr. 
Buckminster on the following conditions, viz : 

Any Individual now the owner of a herd of not 
exceeding twenty cows, in milk and to be in milk du- 
ring the present summer, may select from that number 
five cows, and the writer will select ftom his eighteen 
a like number to be put on trial in the course of tlie 
summer for thirty successive days; the cows to run in 
pastures, and to have no other feecf during the trial than 
pasture, nor for twenty days previous to being put on 
trial. The milk drawn from the cows on any one day 
of the first and last weeks of trial, to be measured in a 
sealed wine quart measure, and also to be weighed; the 
quantity of milk so drawn in these two days to be stated 
in quarts and pounds, as well as the Weight of the but- 
ter made in the thirty days, and the result, stating that 
all these requirements have been complied with, to be 
verified under the oath of the owners of the cows^ and 
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that of one or two indiyidiuls who awisted in milking 
the cows and making the butter. The ttatements lo 
made to be sealed on the Ant day of September next, 
and one copy to be directed, by mail, or otherwise, to 
Wm. Buckminster, Esq., Editor of the Boston Plough- 
man, and another copy to Luther Tucker, Editor of the 
Albany Cultivator, and by them to be published in their 
respective papers. 

Though the writer has great confidence in the ^pe- 
rior combination of excellencies possessed by the Dur- 
hams, his opinion is not less &vorable in regard to their 
dairy qualities in particular; but whatever may be the 
result of the trial in question, it cannot fail to be of ser- 
▼ice to agriculturists! and hence his inducement to make 
this offer. 

Lest it may be thought that the writer^s cattle have 
received high keep, he would state that his cows were 
kept during the past winter, on hay at night, and sta- 
bled ; during the day they were turned into the cattle 
yard, and fed upon cut cornstalks and straw^ and were 
not fed upon roots. The cows which calved early in 
the season, were fed a small quantity of shorts or slops 
for two or three weeks before they were turned into 
pasture, but since then have received no other food than 
pa&ture. 

If the proposition herein made is accepted, Mr. Buck- 
minster will have the goodness to inform Mr. Tucker, 
Editor of the Cultivator, as soon as convenient. 

Troy, Nm F., June 8, 1846. V. 



BXTFF ALOES. 



Mb. £di roa — ^Have any attempts been made in Mis- 
souri, or other parts of the United States, to domesti- 
cate the American buffklo or bison; and with what 
success? Can any one give information on this sub- 
ject? 

The buffalo in Europe is bred in Hungary for the 
same purpose as common cattle. The milk which they 
give is richer than other milk, and considerable in 
quantity. One animal yielded 1470 quarts in a year. 
As beasts of labor, they are very strong, but slow and 
unmanagable. The flesh of the calves is said to be 
good, but that of the old cattle, though sold as beef, is 
very indifferent. The number of these animals kept in 
Hungary, is said to be 70,000. 

The native domestic Hungarian cattle, bear a great 
resemblance to the wild white species which was for- 
merly, [and is yet kept in a few instances,] in England. 
They are of a dirty white color, are large, vigorous, 
and active. Their horns are of a prodigious length, 
exceeding in this respect, even the Long •Horned 
breed of Lancashire. The oxen are most excellent- 
ly adapted to labor, uniting to all the qualities of 
the ordinary ox, a very superior degree of activity. 
Tlw cow Is perhaps deficient in milk; yet by care in 
the choice of the best, the quantity given by one has 
been increased to 2,000 quarts in a year. The cows are 
kept constantly in the house during the whole year, and 
are brushed and cleaned daily. Their stalls are kept 
perfectly neat, and are well constructed. 

Wm. Jknnison. 

Cambridge^ Matt*, April , 1846. 



BEOBITT AMBBIOAN PATBNTS. 

Rfportedfor " The Cultivator,*' by Zenas C. Bobbins, 
Mechanical Engineer, andj gent for procuring Pa- 
tents9 Wtuhington^ JD. C. 

For an improvement in the machine for making 
bricks; John Simpson, Decatur, Georgia. The nature 
of the improvement is set forth in the following claim : 
<< Having thus fully described my improved brick-mak- 
ing machine, what J claim therein as new, and desire 
to secure by letters patent, is the compressing dry clay, 
or clay in its natdral state, into the moulds, by the per- 
cussion of heavy beaters, combined and operating with 
the other parts of my machine." 



FA0T8 AVD OFINZQVS 
ContUneidfrom variaut Exchange Paper e. 



Fbvit in Massachusetts. — The town which raises 
the greatest quantUv is Wilbraham, Hampden County, 
amounting to 51,832 bushels. West-Cambridge, next, 
raises 50,240 bushels. Then follows in course, Danvers, 
Newbury, Hopkinton, and Roxbury. As far as value 
is concerned, Brookline stands first, being $37,840; 
West Cambridge, $25, 175 ; Waterto wn, $20,000. Near- 
ness to market may affect materially the value of fruit; 
and fine or very early varieties may sell for ten timet 
as much as ordinary kinds. 

Coal Tar foe Feuit Ttecs, having been recom- 
mended to exclude rabbits, and the peach worm, two 
correspondents of the Ohio Cultivator state that they 
have tried it, and that it either destroyed or greatly 
ii\jured the trees. One ascribes the injury to the great 
heat produced by the absorption of the sun's rays by 
the blackened surface. 

Lice on Cattle. — ^M. Linley, in the Genesee Far- 
mer, says that the most effectual remedy, which he has 
found on repeated trial, is to sprinkle sand copiously 
over every part of the bodies of his calves; to l>e re- 
peated once a week. The experiment was suggested 
by the remark, that bulls, which dust tfaemselvM 1yy 
pawing, are never lousy. 

Wheat Weevil. — ^A correspondent of the Boston 
Cultivator says, that two quarts of rye to each bushel 
of wheat, is the best remedy for the weevil, the rye 
heading out a week before the wheat, the fly deposits 
its eggs in the rye, and the wheat escapes. [We know 
many slovenly farmers whose wheat fields are plenti- 
ftilly sprinkled with rye; d^they ever suffer from the 
weevilt] 

Cellar for Roots. — A communication in the Ohio 
Cultivator contains a description of a good and cheap 
root cellar, made by digging about three feet deep and 
of suitable size, the sides walled up to the surface, and 
a timber roof, covered with earth, to prevent freezing. 
A door in one end* and a window in the other, admit a 
free circulation of the air except in the coldest weather, 
and prevent the heating and stench too often attendant 
on the storing of the roots in close cellars covered by 
bams or dwellings. 

Bugs on Squashed, are repelled by sprinkling a 
mixture of soot and sulphur on the young plants while 
wet with dew in the morning. 

PiftsERviKO Sweet Potatoes. — ^The diffieulty of 
preserving sweet potatoes for seed through winter, in 
the northern states, is well khown. C. Springer, of 
Ohio, succeeds perfectly by filling a nail keg with alter- 
nate layers of wheat chaff and potatoes, and enclosing 
the whole in a barrel of wheat bran, headed up. This 
was kept in a cool part of a room, which was not sub- 
jected to freezmg. When the barrel was filled with 
wheat chaff instead of bran, the experiment did not 
succeed so well. 

Parsnips for Hoos. — While carrots appear to be 
excellent food for horses and cattle, and very poor food 
for hogs, parsnips are found to be very fine for hogs. 
A writer in the Prairie Farmer sfl^s, that parsnips are 
preferred by hogs to all other roots, make excellent 
pork, and will fatten them ii^ six weeks. A hog 22 
months old, weighing when alive 750 lbs., was fattened 
entirely on raw parsneps and sour milk, «and finer 
meat was never seen." 

Varieties running out. — A. W. Dodge, of Ham il- 
ton, quotes a" striking prediction" of the late John 
Lowell, made by him in relation to Knight's theory of 
varieties running out by age. « The Long Reds," says 
Lowell, "called the River Platte potatoes, have essen. 
tially changed their character, and ten years hence we 
thah no longer fee that valuable variety*' Not ten 
years merely, says A. W. Dodge, but more than twenty 
have now elapsed, and the Long Reds have never 
ranked higher for yield or quality. 
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KEW OXFOBOaHIBS BITOK— (Fig. M.) 



The above la uiJ lo Ec ■ »ery correct portrait of a 
buitkorthe Nen Oxfbniihire or Improreil Cotivolil 
bteeit, vblch wai imporlej rrom Eng^lancl, uiil i> now 
owneil by Clattob Retbold, Ekq., of Delaware city, 
Del. Mr Retbold iaaaoa ofMaj. Phiuf Retbold, 
who haa lonf; been widely known ai a brceJer of lupe- 
rior lonjr-wooleil iheep. Accompanying the above cut, 
we roceireil (he following account of 

JTIE RET BOLD SHEEP-SHEARING. 

The undenigneil, present by invitalion at the ihearing 
oflhe ReybolJ flock or Leiceiler Iheep, In Delaware, 
oa *e ISlh iniUnl, report ai follows:— 

The flocU i( in perfect health and fine condition, 
eylncing great eare and coDiuniTnate Judgment in the 



thai after tilteea yean of anwearied ili|igence in the 
pursuit of thii object, may be luppoted to approximate 
to perfection of form and chancier. Uanj of the year- 
long wethera, at well as the ewet, cut eight poondi of 
veil wubed wool, with not a broken fleece in the 
flock, while a two year old buck, of the Reybold breed, 
cut el«*eo poondt aikd a half of waihed wool, of aupe- 
rior qoalily and flneaeik 

The imported piire Leiceiter awei are splendiil ipeci- 
menaofthat favorite breed, and cannot, perhap*, be 
excelleil in any countrjj cutting fleece* of very care. 
fully waaheil wool, aeren and eight poumla each, of 
fine quality and mowy whitvaeaa. 

The imported bucki of the "New Oxfbrdibire 
breed," it would be difllcnll to deKribe in lang'uagt 
that would do them Juat ice. To aay that nothing equal 
to them haa ever before been eihibited in Ihia country, 
would be but faint praiae. Indeed, they must be tten 
■nd/i(t, before they can be vndtr$lood. They were 
ahorn by two old and experienced English ihepherda, 
who declare they never sheared or aaw their equals In 
England, by a long ikol. By the moit careful ad- 
meaaurement before ahearibg, they were foiuid to Ex- 
hibit the following enormous proportlona. 
No. 1. 3 feet across the back; 

b feet from noae to rump; 

7 teel 4^ inches in eircumferenca t 

Live weight, 330 Iba 
No, 2. 2 feet 2 inches across the back; 

5 feet 2 inches from nose to rumpg 

7 feet in Arcumfereace ; 

Live weight, 272 Iba. 
The fleece of jy>. 1 weighed 13 lbs. of cueftilly 
washed wool, while, and of silky texture; while No. 2 



cut a fleece of washed wool weighing 17 lbs., neaiure- 
ing nearly a foot In length of superior quality, and 
which, ifi^badbeeD left unwashed, would have ex- 
hibited a fleece more than 22 lbs. In weight. A^er 
shearing. No. 1 was found to meaaore S (tact 6 Inches in 
circum France behind the shoulder*; but It would be 
vain to attempt to convey by description, an idea of the 
enormous width and depth of carcaaa, or the way In 
which the masses of fat are laid on upon the sides, 
breast, back, and rump of the animal. Snlllee to say, 
in the estimation of judges present, the carcaaa would 
cut from six to aeven inches thick of fat npon the rib, 
sheep were slaughtered at I 
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the Reybold breed, ( 

of form and character to tneir sires, anu will, no-uoubt, 
rival them, in the handi of their careful and judicious 
leave nothing undone that can be 
hia purpose, namely, the creation 
oi a nocK D[ Sheep that shall equal those of any quarts* 
of the ^lobe, for wool and carcass corobined. We are 
happy to And that enqnlries and orders for buck* are 
being- made of the enterprialng owner of thia magniS- 
cent flock fur tlislant plantations. May success attend 
him in his patrioMc undertaking. 

Hr. Clayton Reybold succeeds bis father In the 
ownership of the Reyboitt flock. Hia address is Dela> 
ware City, Delaware. J. W. Thomson, M. D., 

la a AC Rkbvbs, 
James Peddeb. 
Dtlaaart, SOIH Afay, 1846. 



HioH PaicE Of Pears.— B. V. French slates, in* 
reference to pears on quince stocks, that he thought 
they wouht-not succeed when planted out'as standaHa; 
but in rich garden! they did well, and aome varieties, 
thus grown, were much improveil In size, beauty, and 
flavor. " One variety In particular, the DucheBse d'An- 
gOuKme, succeeded much better when grown on a 
quince slock. He had seen beautiful specimens of this 
variety sold at thru deUart a doxtn, soma of which 
were retailed at 50 to 75 eenU each." 

WaTBB FOR Shf.ef-— The Boston Cultivator states 
the management of B. Bridge, of Prom fret, Vt., who 
some yaora ago kept a flock without water in winter, 
as many brmers practise, and they became poor and lost 
Iheir lambs; while another flock that bad water, and the 
same keeping otherwise, did well. He thinks Water 
necessary in summer. 
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RKPOAT or THE CoMMI8SIONSS*OFPaTSKT8.— W« 

are indebted to Hon. J. H. Johnsok^ and Hon. B. B. 
Wood, Members pf Cong^ress, for a copy of the Report 
of the Commissioner of Patents. It is a doeument of 
no less than 1376 pa|^es, octavo, exhibitlni^ the ope- 
rations of the Patent OfHce during the year ending 
Dec, 31, 1845. The inventive genius of our people is 
as constpicuoas as ever, judging from this report, — the 
number of ap|»lications for patent* during the year being 
1246, and the number of caveats during the same time 
being 452, and the number of patents issued being 002 

We are very glad to see that the Commissioner 
recommends some addition to the present laws *\ for the 
more effectual encouragement and protection of invent- 
•r« and patentees." He thinlcs the existing laws afford 
in fact but little protection to the inventor. His re- 
marks on this head are in our opinion. Justly entitled to 
consideration. The fate which too often befals the in- 
ventor is thiy tro^ depleted : — 

^ ^ The fmits of his genius and his toils are constantly 
liable to be wrested from him by the unsempulous and 
dishonest, who> too often countenanced by public opin- 
ion, are apt to regard the right* of the inventor as the 
fruits of a monopoly, which it is a merit instead of a 
wrong to break down and destroy; and the more valua- 
ble the invention, the more liable is the patentee 
to this species of invasion and ii^lnry, as there is 
more inducanwnt held out to its perpetration. The 
stealthy thief and the midnight burglar are justly re- 
garded as the pests and enemies of society, and are 
seized and punished by penalties, severe in proportion 
to the turpitude of their oivnes. Yet their depreda*- 
tions are committed en things which are made by law 
the 8ul|jects of property, and which may be acquired by 
industry or by purchase. The right of the inventor to 
ills invention, in the judgment of all enlightened minds, 
cannot but be viewed as Ur more sacred than mere 
things of property. It is a mental creation, or rather 
the discovery of a principle, or thing never before 
known to the world, and may be, and very many in- 
ventions have been, productive of countless blessings to 
the human family, affecting their destinies as individn- 
als and as communities through all time.'' 

The case of £li Whitusy is cited, ** as one among 
the innumerable instances in which the fruits of splen- 
did genius have been wrested from their possession by 
Ihe unprincipled depredator upon patent rights.'' 

The claims for {iremiuBss under the bead of Agricul- 
ture, are suted not U have presented aauch novelty. 
Some improvements are said to have been made in 
wheel plows, and one' invention ftir a^fusting the set 
and draught of plows, so as to make them take at 
pleasure more or less land, are spoken of as being valua- 
ble. We presume the invention alluded to is that of 
Messrs. Rugolss, Nouns b & Masok, of Massachusetts, 
and may be seen afflxed to plows lately manufSsctured 
by them. 

Under the head of Hydraulict, seventeen patents 
have been granted. The <' syphon ram " is spoken of. 
The description undoubtedly refers to Mr. Ellswosth-s 
invention^ which has been spoken of in the Cultivator 
as a syphon pump. "The syphon ram," it is said, 
*« has long been known — that i^ a ram in which the 
descent of water in the long leg of the syphon has been 
made to operate in raising, or rather delivering water 
above its level. But, so far as known, has been a philo- 
sophical toy, and unavailable for practical purposes. 
By the intervention of a rarifled air-chamber, as it is 
called, in conjunction with the momentum of the de- 
scending water in the long leg, the syphon ram has 
been maile an attainment of much practical value, and 
|>osses8es the advantage of being more simple, cheaper, 
and less liable to derangement, than many of the devices 
employed to raise water above the level of its sourcc.»» 

Uniler the heail of Chemistry, forty ]>atents have been 
granted during the year, several of wiiieh appear to 
have been for valuable inventions. A new plan fi>r a 
refrigerator is spoken of, which is said to differ flrom 



other articles of the kind in two particulars. " Usually, 
in reflrigerators, meat, and other articles to be pre- 
served, become impregnated with mustiness, or un- 
pleasant oiiorst, owing to the moisture from the ice, and 
the closeness of the apartment. The ice is placeil in an 
apartment by itself, through which |>asses a coiled tube 
communicating with the external air, and the apart- 
ments in which the provisions are kept. By means of 
a fiui, bellows, or other contrivance, for circulating air, 
the air is driven through the coiled tube, becoming 
cooleil in its passage, and enters the apartment for pro- 
visions Ui a dtystoe.*' 

■ 

Thx PHnENOLocrcAL AND Phtsiolooicai. Almanac, 
for 1647; by L. N. Fowler. Published by Fowlebs 
& Wells, 131 Nassau-street, New-'f ork. 
This is quite a neat little annual} of about fifty pages, 
comprising, l>esides the usual matter in an almanac, 
twenty-five or thirty pages of interesting reading on the 
subjects of phrenology and physiology, with portraits 
and phrenological descriptions of various individuals. 
The Messrs. Fowler are known as the authors of seve- 
ral phrenologies works which have been well received 
by the public Fowlers ft Wells publish the ^meru 
can Phrenological Joumatt a 4nnnth]y, of thirty-two 
pages, at one dolar a year. 
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ORIGINAL R£CEIVT8. 

Indian Pudding. — Boil a quart of milk, and stii in 
Indian meal till it is nearly as thick as you can stir it 
with a spoon; then add a tea-spoonful of salt, a cup- 
Ail of nKiIasses, a tea-spoonful of ginger or ground 
cinnamon, and cold milk enough to make a thin batter. 
Boil in a thick bag four hours, or bake the same length 
of time. Care should be taken that the water iloes not 
stop boiling while the pudding is in. Pudding made 
in this way, with the addition of a quart of chopped 
sweet apples, and baked from four to six hours, will be 
found delicious. 

Indian Casks. — ^Take, at night, one quart of Indian 
meal, about half scald it with boiling water; then cool 
it with cold water, so as not to kill the brewer*s yeast, 
one tea-spooi\ful of <which is to be stirred in, with a 
tea-spoonful of wheat flour, and a tea-spoonful of salt. 
Sufficient water must be put in to make a thick batter, 
and left to rise till morning; then add saieratus enough 
to sweeten the mass. Two or three eggs, beaten and 
stirred in is an improvement. Then bake on a hot 
griddle, and jrou have breakfast calMS it for Queen 
Victoria. e 

Preservation or the Tomato. — Mr. R. B. Mor- 
RELL gives ut the following: — ^< The tomato, which 
has come into universal use, and is deemed a luxury by 
almost every one, may be i>reserved for winter use iu 
the following manner. \^en ripe, let them be pre- 
pareil by stewing as for the table, and seasoned to the 
liking; put them in small jars (1 quart) with coven. 
Over the top put a piece of linen or cotton cloih. which 
will cover and press the cover on; then pour into che 
cavity melted mutton tallow, and keep Uiesn in a eooi 
any dry place in the cellar until required foi use. They 
neeti only to be warmed to serine them for the table. I 
use small jars for the reason, that where exposed to the 
air they soon forment. 

Concentrated Portable JsLLT.^Letters patent 
have been secured ft>r a mode of preparing gelatine In 
such a manner that a small {lortion of it added to hot 
water, and turned into moulds to cool, affiwds at once a 
palateable jelly, with no other labor of preparation. 
The jelly is brought into a ooneentnted state by ei-apo- 
ration In vacuo, having previously all the condiments 
necessary for flavoring mixed witlTit; it is then packed 
in bottles, and is ready for use; the whole making of 
the jeliy being simply the dtgsolving^ small portion of 
the concentrated jelly in hot water, and auObring the 
whole to conl, — Report of Com. of PeUente. 
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ALBANY, JULY, ISM. 



TKB HOHTIOXTLTUBIST, 
AND 
JOURNAL OF RURAL TASTE AND RURAL ART. 



«•*••« 



A. J. DOWNING, £8^.^ SDITOA. 



The first naniber of the above publication was issued 
by the publisher of << The Cultivator," on the first of 
this month. That our readers mav the better un* 






stand the character of "The HoRTicaLTUusT^" 
publish the Table of Contents: 

I. Introductory Addrem. By the Editor. 
II. Notes on a few fruits of saperior exeellence. By tlic 
Editor. 

III. Rural Architecture— Designs for Improving an Ordinary 

Country Houm. By the Editor. 

IV. The Two New Ornamental Trees— the Paulownia and 

Deodar Cedar. By the Editor.* 
■ V. The Best Five Winter Pears. By Col. M. P. Wilder, 
Pres't of the Mass. Hort. Society. 
YI. The American Arbor Viise for Screens and Hedges. By 

A. Saul, Foreman of the Highland Gardens. 
YII. Account of the Origin of the Boston Nectarine. By S. G. 

Perkins, Esq. 
YIII. A Preveutivo to the Mildew iu the Gooseberry. ^NeW' 
Jersey. 
IX. Notes on the Black Fig of the Azores — Culture of the Fig 

raider Glass. By John Fisk Alien, Salem, Mass. 

X. How to raise '* Giant '' Aspwanft By T. B., New-York. 

Xi. ClimbtnjK and l^e Roses for iiardy Culture. By Rosa, 

ofPliiTadelphia. 
Xn Fruits in Western New- York—the Northern Spy Apple. 
By W. R. Smith. 

XIII. Swainslone's Seedling Strawberry. By the Editor. 

XIV. On the Culture of the Laurel. By J. J. Thomas. 
XV. On the Use of Guano. By Long-lsland. 

XVI. The Peach Orehards of Delaware. By Dr. J. W. Thomp- 
son. ' 
XVII. The Naturalisation of Plants. Translated from the French 

of M. Neumann. 
XVTTI and XIX. Foreign and Domestic Notices. 
XX. Proceedings of Uortiouliural Societies. 

The general character of this new work, will be seen 
from the above. It may not, however, be amiss to add, 
that it will, in its future issues, embrace articles on 
every subject of interest to the lover of rural pursuits, 
inclndingr Rural Architecture, Fruits and Flowers, 
ShUAle and Omamentnl Trees, Landseape and Ordinary 
OsHHleninp, &e., fcc, thus supplying a place in our peri- 
odical literature hithesto without an occupant. It will 
be published on the first of eaeh month, printed on fine 
paper, and in the best manner; each ntra&ber consisting 
of 48 pag'cs octavo; stitched in handsome covers. 
Terms— rThree dollars a year, payable in advance, with 
a discoirat of 20 per cent, to agents. 

<< The Hom-icuLTURisT " will be issued simultane- 
ously with its publication at Albany, — ^in 

.Boflon.— By JOSEPH BRECK & Co., 51 North Market -street. 
^ell^- York— By M. H. NEWMAN it Co., Booksellers, 199 Broad- 
way. 

Philaddfhia.—Br G. ZIEBER & Co., Booksellers. 

The work can be obtained at each of the above places 
on the same terms as of the proprietor at Albany. 

Subseribess can also obtala it, free of postage, of the 
fMlowing Agents: 

Jloftsn.— Dr. B. WMit» 7 Cortoak-Hoase-st. 
A. D. PbeTps, LM Washinatoo.st. 
JVcno&Mryport.— J. G. Tilton, Bookseller, 98 State-street. 
PrxHneUnee. — A. A. Still well, bookseller. 

Corastock A Page, Depo* of the R. L Host Seeieiy. 
W^ruat^, Mhss.— Rttggles, Noinse Sb Masoo. 
Smimg^M, ABBESS.— B. dt J. Arewer, Druggists. 
Murt/ordf Conn. — Mr. John Olmsted, Merchant. 
TfeW'SfaveHf Con». — Geo. N. flMgrave, Seexisman. 

F. Tro^^Nlge, Ag. Warehouse. 

p. H. Pease, Bookseller. 
SyrsruM.'^toddajtd A Babcoek, Booksellen. 

U W. Hall, Bookseller. 
Av^um. — J. C. Derby Sc Co., Bof>ksener8, 
GsiiMw.— G. H. Derby A Co., Booksellers. 
JKodUstfT.— D. M. Dewey, Bookselier. 



Buffdto.-^T. S Hawks, Periodical Depot. 
IVoy.— Levi Willard, Periodical Depot. 
Hamikan.^9. C. Griggs, Bookseller. 
RtiOandi Vir.-<«David Rirkaldie. 
CUvdhnd, O.— Fellows A Dewey, Booksellers. 
Cdwrnrgy C. IT.-— Franklin House, Bookseller. 

All the Agents for the Cultivator are respectftilly in- 
vited to act as Agents for <* Th£ Horticulturist.*' 
Specimen numbers will be sent to all who may wish 
them, together with prospectuses and showbills 
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Mr. Breck, editor of the New^Eng^land Farmsr, 
announces in that paper of June 24th, the discontinu* 
ance of that work, which has now completed its 24th 
year. This paper, fh>m its commencement under Fes- 
sSNDKN, has pursued the <<even tenor of its Y^ay," with 
less change and greater steadiness of purpose, than has 
attended almost any other periodieal In the coimtry. 

Punctual in its weekly visiu, cdieerftil in its tone, 
sound and discriminating in its advice, it was always 
the wise counsellor of the fitrmer ; and we part with 
its <* old fiuniliar faee '> with sincere regret— regret that 
we Shan receive itr visits no more, and regret that, in 
the rage tot new things, it should have been so far 
forgotten as to aflbrd Mr. Breck, by whom it has been 
conducted with great judgment, so poor a reward, as to 
induce him, as a matter of interest, to discontinue its 
publication. 

It will be seen by the following notice of Mr. Breck, 
that he has made arrangements with us, to act as pub- 
lishing agent for our publications at BcKston : 

<< We have entered into an engagement with Luther 
Tucker, Esq., Proprietor and Editor of the Albany Cul. 
tivator, to act as agents for his proposed new work, 
« The Horticultttrist,>> to be edited by A. J. Downing, 
Esq., and issued monthly; also as agents for '* The Culti- 
vator," a work too well known to need commendation. 

«The Horticulturist will be published simultaneously 
at Boston and Albany. Subscribers will be supplied 
with that Journal at $3 per annum, or with the Cultiva- 
tor at $1. As the two periodicals will be distinct in 
their character, we hope to have the pleasure of enroll- 
ing the names of all the patrons of the old New-Eng- 
land Farmer, on the subscription list of each journal. 

« To those who have paid in advance, (not a very 
large class,) we will credit the amount paid to either of 
the above named works, or reftind the money, as may 
be most acceptable. Those who have paid to Jan. 1st, 
1847, will be entitled to one volume of the Cultivator 
from Jan. 1st, 1846.'* 



TO QORSEapoirDHirra. 



CoMMUKiCATioiTS have been received since our la8t> 
from C. B., C. N. Bement, John W. Lincoln, D. East- 
man, N. Longworth, Nelson Wilson, B. Van Wagener, 
S. B. Buckley, H. F. B, Adrian Bergen, B. T., Zenas 
C. Bobbins, and J. N. Blakesley. « 

J. H., Liberty, Miss. — ^We shall be glad to receive 
the details and results of the experiments you speak of. 

We are indebted to Hon. J. H. Johnson, Hon. B. R. 
Wood, Hon. T. Smith, and Daniel Gold, Esq., for 
copies of the Annual Report of the Com. of Patents. 

To Lewis F. Allen, Esq. Black Rock, for copies 
of his American Herd Book. 

To— y for Premium List of Washington Co. 

Ag. Society. 

Q^ Ws tender our thanks to Prof. Jas. F. W. John- 
ston f of Edingburgh, for a series of pamphlets, em- 
bracing the results of Investigations into the Nature 
and Cause of the Potato Disease in Scotland ; and also 
for Barts I, II, and III, of the Proceedings of the Agri- 
cultural Chemi.«try Association of Scotland; the recep. 
tion of all which, we are happy to acknowledge at the 
hands of Mr. John P. Norton. 
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MONTHLY NOTIOBS. 



Five Strawberries. — During' a late viftlt to Mr. 
Wilson's garden^ in this city, our attention was attract- 
ed by the very fine appearance of several be<48 of straw- 
berries. We learned on inquiry, that most of them 
were foreign varieties, lately introduced here, and 
known under the names of MyatVt Eliza ^ British 
Queerif (a seedling of the former,) Stoainstone's Seed- 
ling, Vept/ord Pine, Elton Pine, Prince^ Royal, 
and yictoria. Thope persons who have for a few years 
past been familiar with the horticultural periodicals 
of £ng]and, will recollect the high praise which has 
been given to these kinds in that country. Several of 
them are certaialy splendid — the size very large, the 
shape perfect, and the flavor excellent. We picked one 
of the British Queen variety which measured ftilly 
four inches in circumference, and was of uncom- 
mon lengt)|. But for hardiness, productiveness, beauty 
of shape and quality, combined, the preference should 
perhaps ^e given to the Stoainstone Seedling and the 
Victoria. 

Besides the above, we saw some very superior Ameri- 
can varieties — ^particularly BostU Phanix, and the lova. 
The former of these, appears to be ftdly equal, eon. 
sidered in all respects, to any kind we have ever seen, 
its size is large, flavor good, and its productiveness un- 
surpassed. The Iowa — a native from the western prai- 
ries — ^has lately been cultivated to considerable extent 
in the vicinity of Cincinnati, and is, we think, recom- 
mended by Mr. Lonoworth, of that city. It is un- 
questionably a very hardy and prolific variety. Mr. 
WiLSoK will probably be able \o spare plants of ail 
these kinds the present season. 

Q^We acknowledge the reception of some very 
fine strawberries of the Virginia- Scarlet, and Hovey^s 
Seedling varieties from the garden of Prof. Hall; also, 
a specimen of the Black or Musk HautboU, from the 
garden of Messrs. £. &. E. Dorr, of this city. 

The Wheat-Crop. — ^In some districts of Western 
New-York, and in some parts of New- Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland, we hear that the Hessian fly has 
done much damage to the wheat. To what extent this 
ii^ury is likely to afi*ect the aggregate product of the 
country, we cannot yet determine. Accounts in gene- 
ral from the western states, speak of the appearance of 
the crop as Csvorable, excepting its rankness of growth 
in some cases, from which rust is feared. 

Dutch K8s Countt Horticultural Society. — We 
Ji»ve received from Radcliff Van Waoener, Esq., 
the list of pnemiums offered by this society for the ex* 
hibition holden at Poughkeepsie on the 18th and J9th 
of last month. We received no account of the exhibi- 
tion in time for this number. The list embraced pre- 
miums for cherries, apples, strawberries, raspberries,' 
currants, gooseberries; flowers of various kinds, vege- 
tables, &c. D. B. Fuller, Esq., is President; 8. B. 
Trowrridoe, Treasurer; and J. H. Jackson, Secretary. 
None but members «an compete for premium^ but 
membership is not confined to the county. The terms 
of meiybership are one dollar per year, and the exhibi- 
tion are to be held semi-annually. 

Sale of Merinos. — Jajies L. Randall, Esq., of 
Clay, Onondaga Co., in this state passed through this 
city not long since, with about forty head of pure Me- 
rino sheep, which he purchased in Vermont. The 
bucks, twentj'-four in number, were all obtained of 
John T. Rich, Esq., of Shoreham, and the ewes were 
selected from the flocks of Messrs. M. W. C. Wright, 

L. C. Remelee, and Cook, of the same town. 

All these flocks are widely known and highly esteemed. 
Mr. Randall's purchase includes many ▼e^ superior 
sheep, and we unhesitatingly pronounce ^^^ iot an un- 
commonly good one. 

Importation of Saxon Sheep. — ^We <^c pleased to 
learn that Mr. 8. C. Scoville, of Salisbury, Cti, has 
lately imported a lot of very superior Saxon sheep, 
consisting of four bucks and four ewes. We have not 
yet seen ihem, but are informed that tfaey are of larger 



size than any Saxons before brought to this country. 
The weight of their fleeces is said to be proportionate 
to their size, while the wool lacks nothing in fineness, 
but is fully equal in this respect to any of the noted race 
,' to^ whieh they belong. Their shape and appearance is 
said to indicate gooil constitution. We presume they 
will be the means of decidedly improving the sheep- 
stock of this country, and we hope Mr. Scoville will 
be remunerated for the heavy cost he has incurred in 
their introduction. , 

Potato Disease. — The idea is entertained to some 
extent, that the potato disease is caused by a « defi- 
cient of alkalies in the soil," and that the application 
of these would be a preventive. B. P. Wilrur, in the 
Massachusetts Plowman, states that he planted last 
year, a piece of newly cleareit ground with potatoes. 
Piles of logs had been burned off leaving much ashes 
i^^he places of them. He says — <' Wherever these 
piles were burned off, the potatoes rotted most." 

The Seventeen Tears Locust, (Cicada septem- 
decim.) — This curious insect has made its appearance 
this season in several districts west of the AUeganies. 
We have seen no notice of its having been seen on the 
east side of the mountains, but have heard of its presence 
in Western Pennsylvuiia, Western Virginia, and South- 
eastern Ohio. They seem to excite some alarm ia 
some instances — the inhabitants fearing that they will 
eat up vegetation. This fear is groundless; they eat 
nothing while in the winged state, and only do damage 
by perforating the twigs of young trees for the pur- 
pose of depositing their eggs. It is a singular fact, that 
though these insects appear at the same place in the 
winge<l state only at exact intervals of seventeen years, 
yet they do not appear in all districts at the same time, 
or in the same season. Thus theiff appearance in this 
section and in parts of New-Jersey occnnred in 1843, 
and in other sections last season. How can this varia- 
tion in their appearance be accounted for? 

Fine I.ambs. — Mr. E. Cheesbro, of Ouilderland, 
brought some lambs to this market on the 15th of June, 
which were dropped the first week in April, that 
weighed ten pounds per quarter. They were three- 
fourths South Down, and of as fine a quality as to flesh 
as we have ever seen; we speak from actual trial. Mr. 
C. reared thirty lambs Arom twenty-five ewes. A few 
years ago he reared twenty-three lambs from eleven 
ewes. 

White Crows. — ^In an article on the <' Principles of 
Breeding," in another part of this number, it is men- 
tioneil that white crows have been sometimes seen. 
Since that article was written, we have learned, through 
the ZaneniHe (O.) Gazette, that Dr. W. £. Id£, ot 
that place, has lately received for his ornithological 
cabinet, one of these rare birds, which was shot in that 
vicinity. It is said to have belonged to a brood of fonr, 
two of whicli were black, and two entirely white, ex- 
cept a dark tinge towards the tips of the wings. They 
were nearly or qui'e full grown. Their parents were 
black. 

Ribbon Houses — Correction. — The article oa 
Ribbon Houses in our May number, stated that tb« 
boards for the walls should be << a fourth of an inch 
thick." It should have been one and a fourth of an inch 
thick. 

National fair. — This exhibition, which took plaee 
at the city of Washington, was continued for three days 
during the first week of the past month. We have as 
yet met with no regular or ofl)cial report, but have rea- 
son to believe, from the notices we have seen, that th« 
contribntions were numerous, embracing samples of 
almost every variety of fabric, implement, or artiel« 
manufiictured in this eonntry; and of a quality bigtily 
creditable to the skill of our artizans. The different 
specimens of cloth are de4Hbed as being very superior 
in quality and finish, equalling in these respects any of 
the same class of goods of foreign mannfaetnre. Vane- 
rous specimens of silk goods were shown, which ap- 
pear to have attracted much attention. The fiibriiai 
from the establishments of Mr. Giu, at Mooat Plea- 
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Maty Ofaio9 and Wheeling! Virginia, were greatly ad- 
mired. We have no doubt the effects of the exhibition 
will be decidedly beneficial to the country at large, 
and we tnitt it may be followed, sAnually, by others of 
even greater extent and interest. 

American He&d-Book. — Just as our number for 
this month was going to press, we received several 
copies of this worlc. We have not space to notice it par- 
ticularly this month, but would simply say that it is 
handsomely got up, embraces )M0 pages octavo, and will 
be sold at three dollars per copy. It is for sale at this 
office, and by A. B. Allen, 205 Broadway, New- York. 
We are also informed that it will be for sale at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and at Louisville and Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. We shall speak of the work more fully next 
month* 

(p* Those who are desirous of procuring large geese, 
are referred to the advertisement of Mr. Geo. beuent, 
in this number. 

ff^ The attention of wool-growers is invited to the 
advertisement of Messrs. Perkins & Brown, who, it 
will be seen, have established a wool depot at Spring- 
field, Mass., to aid &rmers in obtaining the best possi- 
ble prices for their wool. 

Stoddard's Seedling Strawberry. — ^We inadver- 
tently omitted to acknowledge in our last, the reception 
of « large box of these fine strawberry plants, fh>m Col. 
J. S. Stoddard, of Palmyra. They are now growing 
finely, and promise well. Those wishing to add this 
celebrated strawberry to their collections, can obtain 
them in August, by addressing Col. S., at Palmyra. 

AaRXOXJLTDBAL B00IBT1B& 



New- York State .^-Onr efforts to obtain the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of the Executive Committee at 
Auburn, in May, have not been successful. There was, 
we believe, no meeting of the Committee last month. 
We have the following notice from ^he President, by 
which it will be seen that a full meeting of the Ex. 
Committee on the 2d Thursday of this month, is partic- 
ularly desired: 

To Gentlemen composing the. Executive 
Committee of the New- York State Ag. Society. 

At our coming meeting, on the 2d Thursday in July, 
much important business will be brought before you, 
and I hope that every member of the Committee will 
make it convenient to attend at that time, for It is very 
desirable that there should be as full an attendance as 
possible. J. M. Sherwood, PresH. 

jiubum, I6th Jutu, 1846. 

Jeffei^son Co., N. Y. — F^irtobe held at Water- 
town, Sept. 22, 23. Among the list of premiums, we 
notice 12 vols, of the Cultivator are offered. 
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There are several advantages in &vor of cutting 
grain before it becomes dead ripe. 1. It has been as- 
certained that wheat cut while it is so soft that it may 
be mashed between the fingers, will make flour con- 
taining more gluten, will absorb more water in knead- 
ing, and make more and better bread than the same 
quantity of grain perfectly ripened while standing. 
2. The straw of all grain is much better if cut while it is 
a little green, and this on many farms is an item of no 
small importance, as it constitutes a large proportion of 
the winter food of stock. 3. Cutting early is often the 
means of saving a crop from rust. At all eventi^ it has 
been well proved that whenever grain is struck by rust. 
It is best to cut it. If it stands it does not improve 
alter ihe rust comes on, but often grows worse rapidly. 
If it is cut and well cured in shock, it sometimes makes 
a very &ir kernel. Farmers are too often careless 
about the manner ill which their grain is shocked or 
« stooked.'^ It should be bound in small bundles, and 
the shocks carefVtlly put up so that they will stand the 
weatbar. Wet spoils both the grain and stxawy Good, 



bright, early-cut Straw^ especially that of barley and 
oats, is better than hay made acconlAg to tha practice 
of some farmers. • 



FOBBiair. 



Bt the Caledonia, arrived at Boston on the 18th, we 
have English and Scotch papers to June 4th. The 
prospect for crops, both in the British islands and on 
the Continent, was uncbmmonly fine — giving every ap- 
pearance of an abundant and early harvest. The potato 
crop, which was in a forward condition, had not as yet 
shown any symptom of disease, and hopes were enter- 
tained tiiat it might escape the scourge to which it has 
been subject in former years. The new com-l^ll had 
passed a second reading in the House of Lords by a ma- 
jority of 47. Not a shadow of doubt now exists as to 
its final passage. Immense quantities of grain are said 
to remain in bond, waiting to be released under the low 
rate of duty, (4 shillings per quarter,) which the new 
bill allows; and on its becoming a law, prices will im- 
doubtedly be very low. Whether the United States 
will realize any important benefits from this new fea- 
ture in British policy, remains to be shown. The cot- 
ton market is firm. 

INQX7IRIES. 



Time to Bud Roses. — ^R. B. M., (Greene, N. Y.) 
The practice of Mr. Wilson, a good Horticultiurist, of 
this city, is to begin budding in July^ and continue as 
long as the bark will work. 

Manaoehent or Sheep.— A Youno Farmer, 
(North Easton, N. Y.) It is not well to turn sheep sud. 
aenly ftrom very poor feed to that which is very abun- 
dant and succulent, especially about the time of yeaning. 
The rank feed may produce hoven^ or it may bring on 
scourSf or it may cause a pletliora and feiflaramatio^ par- 
ticularly of the udder, which soon renders the miiK tm. 
wholesome, and makes the Tamb sick. The supply of 
food should be constant and regular, moderately nutri- 
tious, and in seasonable quantity. 

Curing Corn-Fodder. — ^It is best to cradle it, or 
cut with a hook or sickle, lay it straight, and after it is 
wilted a little, put it in small shocks, and bind them 
close to the top. Let ^em stand till they are dry, and 
the fodder will be good. 

Machine for Cuttino and Threshing Grain 
at the same time. — J. D., (Davenport, Iowa.) The 
only machine of this kind of which we have any know- 
ledge, was invented and patented by Jeremiah Dar- 
UNG, of Adrian, Lenawee cotmty, Michigan. He left 
with us, sometime since, a drawing of this machine; 
otherwise we are ignorant of its character. We pre- 
simie he can tell you all about it. 

J. M., (Fail River, Mass.) The <<bam and rails" 
you speak of as being in La Salle county, Illinois, coold 
probably be insured against fire at some office in that 
section. As to the land, it had better remain in grass 
probably, till you get ready to move on it. It is likely 
the best grasses Ibr it will be found to be timothy, red- 
top, and Kentucky blue-grass. We cannot tell what 
the cost of seeiling would be in that section. 

Name of Pi-ant.— E. W. H., (Towanda, Pa.) We 
cannot tell what plant you mean by ** live-forever." If 
you will give the botanical name or send a specimen of 
the plant, we will try to answer your inquiry. 

Emigrant's Hand-Book. — «* Exordium." (Cornish, 
N. H.) This work is for sale by W. C. Little, of this 
city. Price fifty cents. 

Lice on Hogs. — Rub their bodies with oil or grease, 
or, if they are not too heavy, dip them in a decoction 
of tobacco. 

Culture of Indian Corn. — ^J. P., (Charleston, S. C.) 
See article on this subject in our April number, p. 114. 

Machines for Grinding Corn and Cob. — 8. T., 
(Dayton, Ohio.) PitU* Com and Cob Cutter, (see Cul- 
tivator for last year, p. 324,) is the best we know; 
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the price Ss $40, They are made at Roeheeter, in tbie 
•tate, an<l Winthftp, Maine. Adilreis J. A. Pitt% 
Rochester, or H. A. Pitts, WNlthrop. 

Straw-Cutteks for Horse -Power. — 8. T. Hovey's 
Nob. 5 and 6, prices $25 snd $30, are capital machines. 
We cannot tell what the cost of transporting to Day- 
ton, O., either this machine or Pitt's Corn and Cob Cut- 
ter would be; but they are lig^ht and not bulky* and the 
eost could not be laige. 

Ellsworth^s Self-actzko PtTMP. — S. T. Yob say, 
at ten rods from the well you allude to, there is a fall 
of Ave feet. We do not see anything to hinder the 
pamp from working in such a situation. We cannot 
tell about the cost. Will Mr. Ellsworth be so good as 
to drqp us a line on the subject? 

Lice on Fowls. — '' Inquirer." Oil their beads 
frequently, and gi^e them wood-ashes to roll or dust 
themselves in. 

OOiroSKSED OORRBSFOHDBirOfl. 



POTATO ROT. 

We have received several communications on this 
Subject, the substance of which we give as follows: — 

H. 8. Sheldon, Middlebary, Vt., is inclined to at- 
tribute the disease to atmospheric influence. He states 
that the only case of entire exemption within his know- 
ledge, is where the potatoes were grown on an eleva- 
tion, about a mile in length and 150 feet high^ of a 
sandy soil, with a south-western aspect. The soil is 
said never to have been manured, but its fertility is kept 
up and rather improved by the application of plaster. 
It is sown in the spring, and a heavy growth of clover 
is produced, which, being turned under, flimishes nu- 
triment for the succeeding crop. He says — '' potatoes 
grown on this soil are unusually dry and mealy, and 
keep perfectly y>und through the winter. We have 
lais^ the pink eyes for the last ten years, and those 
whom we furnish, pronounce them superior to any in 
market." 

Jonathan Storrs, Mass., thinks the cause of the 
disease is owing to the unusual prevalence of cold wea- 
ther for the two last seasons, after the potatoes were 
planted, which by chilling the seed, caused the produce 
to be defective. He advised to defer planting till after 
the middle or 20th of May. Last year he soys he 
planted from the 20th to the 24th of May, and the crop 
was sound. He advises, also^ that the ground be plowed 
a few days before planting, to let the sun and air warm 
the soil, that the potatoes may vegetate the sooner. 

[Note. — ^Nearly all the accounts we receive, are in 
£ivor of early planting.] 

WHEAT CROP IN OHIO. 
Extract firom a letter dated Zanesvi}Ie> O., June 16th : 
''We have the best wheat crop we have had for five 
years. Some farmers will commence cutting to-mor- 
row. Wheat is now fifty cents per bushel; after har- 
vest, 40 cts. will probably be the price. • • • The 
locusts have kil|ed nearly all the young fruit trees of 

three years and under. Mr. has not one left in a 

fine young orchard." 

VINTAGE OF OHIO. 
N. LoNO WORTH, Esq., of Cincinnati writes, under 
date of July 17th : — << We have never had a better pro- 
mise of a grape crop than at the present time. If we 
meet with no accident^ I shall make{rom 500 to 600 bar- 
rels of wine. 

Sowing Machine. — Our correq)ondent, Mr. S. B* 
BucKLST, of West-Dresden, Yates Co., N. Y.^ writes 
in reference to an inquiry which appeared in the Culti- 
vator, that he has a machine which he uses to sow 
plaster and lime, and which he thinks very useful. He 
says — « a man and a horse can sow from 20 to 25 acres 
in a day with great case. It can also be used for sow- 
ing grain, and is doubtless the machine alluded to by 
Mr. RucER, p 68, of your present volume. It is made 
by S. Havens^ at Dresden^ in this county." 



PBIGE8 OF AGBiCirLTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New-York, Jiioe 90, 1840. 

COTTON— New OrMansand Alebuu per lb., ejalOc— Fkiri- 
da. e]a8}— Upland,7|a9 cu. 
BlfTTBR— Prime, per Ik , ISslTc.— Common, tfJaT. 
CHEESE— Per lb., «o7c. 

FLOUR— Richmond City MiUs, per bt>i , tQafO.SS— Bait., How- 
ard at., $1— Ohio and Michigan, via canal, $4. 

GRAIN— Wheat, Genesee, per boshdl, $laSl .0»— Rye, nor- 
thern, 63a64 c. — Conii Northern and Jersey, Sda/n c. — Southern, 
S0iii51--Oai8, Northern, ate33e. 

HEMP— RuflUB, clean, per ton, f2l5a99S$— American watec^ 
rotted, tl30a8180. 
HAM9— Smoked, per lb., 5|ad cts. 

BEEP— Meal, per bbl., f«.95af7— Prime, ^.»i^M>. 
LARD-^ltfTc. per lb. 

PORK— Meaa, per bbl., •lO.fiO-wiiiie, SS.OOofS.lfii. 
WOOL— (Boeton prices.) Jane 17 : 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, washed per lb.< 

full biood fleeces, 

three-foonhs blood fleeces, 

halfblood do 

one-foorth Mood and conimoo, 
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AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 

THE following Agricultural Machines are particularly reconio 
mended to extensive Planters for great capacity, strength, 
durability, and performance. From our experience in tlieir manu- 
facture, and success attending sales of them the last ten years, we 
can saifelT recommend them to be equal, if not superior to other 
similar Machines made in this coimtry, viz : 

Lever Horse Powers, for 9 bones, with, strength sufficient 

for draught for eight. S190 

Lever Horse Powers, ror S to 6 horsee, 100 

Endless Chain Hmm Powers, No 1, 75 

Do. do. do. do {io. 9, MM) 

Driving Leather Bands, 8 to 10 

Threshing Machine, with 5M) inch cylinder, 40 

Do. do. do. 30 do 60 

Goldsborough Corn Sheller and Husking Machine, very aim- 
pie and excellent^ 40 

PettigrewN. Carolina Com Sheller, 80 

Corn and Cob Crashers, 30 

Com Mills, for grinding fine or coane meal, 40 

Wheat Fans, (Rice's Patent,) SSto30 

Do. do. Watkin's extra, 45 

Cylindrical Straw qptters, for cutting straw, hay, com-stalks, 

Ae.. (the medium size,) price, aOto40 

Cylindrical ever cutting, 14 to 90 

Hand Com Shellera, IS to 14 

Also, plows of most approved construction, harrows, cultivators, 
grain cradles, and every variety of Farming and GsLrden To<ris. 
Field and Garden Seeds, an extensive assortment. 

Qj^ See Catalogue for particulars. 

R. SINCLAIR, Jr., A Co., Baltimore. 

June 1, lQ46.--gt. 

VALUABLE FABM AND COUNTRY SEAT FOE 

SALE. 

THE subscriber ofTers for sale the Farm on which he now re- 
sides, situate m Sontliwick, Hampden county, Mass. "Hie 
road from Hartford to Northampton, via Westfield, along which a 
mail coach passes daily, runs nearly through the centre of the 
Farm, which contains about 400 acres, nearly half of which is 
wood land, heavily timbered. It is bounded on one side br the 
Farmington canal, which renders the eommuuicalion with New- 
Haven, an excellent wood market, easy and #>xpeditious. The 
buildings are a mansion house, with a Wii»g, the latter new, 
making a front of 70 feel. Also a house for a tenant ; three laigfe 
^ams, nearly new, covered with pine and painted ; a com house, 
carriage house, sheds, &.c. Great pains have been taken in se< 
lecting aikd cultivating choice fruit, and there is now on the Farm, 
in full bearing, a great abundance of the best varieties of apples, 
cherries, peaches, dec. A part of the land is of superior quality, 
and on almost every lot is living water. 

Tariflville, a \n.rgo manuAicturing- village, seven miles distant, 
affords a ready market for wood ana every kind of produce, raiaea 
ou a farm. This is one of the moat valuable and desirable loca- 
tions in the country, not only for farming purposes, but for the 
rentleman of leisure. A lai^e portion of the purchase money, if 
aesired, can remain for a term of yenrt. I will sell the who4e to- 
gether, or in two parts. Leuexa or inquiry addressed to me, will 
receive nrompt attentiibi, or inquiry can be made of LUTHER 
TUCKER, Albany, or of R. SHURTLEFF, Springfield. 

ROGER S. MOORE. 

SoMhwick, March 1, 1840.— Ot 

BURRALL>S CORN SHELLER. 

THE subscribers are now fully supplied with this valuAle Shel* 
ler so as to be in readiness hereaner to fill orders for any 
number, without delay. A. further trial during the last month has 
fully established the superiority of this over all other SheUers for 
hand power. P^or description, engraving, Ac., aee Cultivator for 
February, page 00. Retail price $10, with a liberal discotmt at 
wholesnfe. E. COMPTOCK & Co. 

Albany Ag. WarehouM 
M«rct'l8t,184a. 
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DURHAM STOCK FOR SALE, 

THE lubscriber hM on hi« 

bai/in, wk veuliiig bull, uKl fcmr ipciiia hIvci. The 
■lie Una will It froni SM id ITS trhen fboDt 3 moitthi 
[bs price of Iha jreulinga and Iwo ymn old, IV«n SIOD lo 

Tiiii yoonir Hock «u gM by Ibe ptiie bulli Duke of \t mm 
(On. Hod priH buli Mettof : boLh poHeHiiu tbe blood of Ihe iioi 
oflhc celebnud bnsler, TbnDM BWM, En., Voikihire, En 
Ujid. The ilock i> om 01 fint nta nitkiiif Inibun oowa, u 
will o«T. Ill nvn RcommeilibiUaiL GEO. VAIL. 

TroT, loM I". I'M—*. 



»!>-«. The pr'ce'^ 
lid, IVooi tlOD 10 aiii. 



VALUABLE FARM ON STATEIf ISLAND FOR 
SALE. 

THE well kDawn fiim of Ihe lale Sunoel Ako^j, M. D..>itn- 
led on Ihe VoQlhude of SlBTen lileud, in the (own of HODlh. 
field, Richmond county, in conte^oenct or tbe deceue of iti kie 

wood/snill ; i» io ■ higbiuieof cnltiirjiion, eiid well imclied with 
■ varieiy ocrniiimei. Tbe hotue biubeeq nceotlyenUreed — ii 
tBiflti and cDnnoadiom ; Ihe burn ire mw, aad Uw Ann ii 

■bouodi with the b«l kind oriallwsuriidi, ilu with elanu and 

ai(Krience of ■ fang emme of yean, Toi.tbe maia pail of the dmll- 
ing hooH ba< iiood foi mon Uian h ceulsry, hai tlarDoiinnled 
Ibai (he «iinat)on li pertecily heahhrol. 

The tale ownec, Dr. Akerij, died in J^j Ian ; ba bad cnllJTa- 
Md the fann for « mnber of yeara with gnmi Mwfcijty and 
cate, keenw a daily and men minBte refiner of Ibe precin 
amouBt^orJaboT^aiid colQviIiaii bettowed on eaeh field, and 



Tba«ila<^ 



d utsfal 10 Ibe Ibnue owner. The ptirchater m 
witb acofif ofdiialiaiy. 



— . lybeamifol 

_ — • imrBU mad of about 

miniDi UDiily ihrougb a piece of woodland, 
timber of vipjrmu gmwlh. After A* ijtitor 
road aboDt oiie.Ihlrdof a mile, then opeiu a 
which lake* in lbs low land, eotnptiiinK Ui 
tbe farm-Oie placid and bright W whit 



nT^Ied on Ibii 



near ijsmly RMk, iDgeihHwiihlbesne ai Prion*'* Bay, ineludipa 
the well end of Long Itland. All the TCHela eoiployed ia Ibl 

Tbe lateowner, Dr. Akeily, who wni bom and sducaiod in Ihii 
city, afler cilcneive EUminalion and inouiir for a fann to which 
he itiijhl reiite, on account of impaired FLcalih, selecled Ihii apoi. 
to which he removed in Ihe year 1830. Here he aoughi healtband 
qniei rtlirement, and fouid ibem. unlil the day before hi* decease 
Be became eieeediiicly ntlRched 10 the farm a> a leaidtnce, aad 

deuce whaiever. Pneh were iu auraciiona that ha nerer Isl^ il a 

Eor foittteiparticDlan^nly u HIRAM RETCHUM, Encn- 
HT, No. 31 Wall IL, or SaUUKL BOWNR, No 13 Johii.aueei 



G&HUINB HOROAN HORSES. 

rriHBBbaeriber will offer roraalebiaalad of the ebaiean Hor- 

fiow pndlaUa, andnnu, high-priced borae*. eonaiitinr of ihs 

fDUowiBg hone*, Tia : fliia Mirna and n» 11 a Mtrraii, Jr 

Both ware aired by irid Sbennan MorKaa, the miM dininnriUied 
hone of hia Dn», andare nelaecinid *■ Mock honea Inanyof tbii 
far famed race. PHnI Morgan, I booghl of Jona* FlinL Eaq., of 
St Jobnaba^ Wedonia eoouljv Vt, and Sbeman Matftn, Jr., 
^"E?* °'-''™ BuakmuMIgr, Biq., oTDaoTille, VL. Iben laiaad 



knap, R H., wbara their atock >• highly approred and 

Dolly, kala.F'anny, and Adalln3£id all" '""^"^ ' 



blood, Ti 

Their blood, pa 
already produce 
coin andfillta 



100 DOZEN CAST STEEL HOES. 

THE nibteribeTi bare on band an elegaiil aaaonmciii of CaM 
Sloal Hota. highly poUihad, and finialiFd in the beat manner 
Among tbeu M doten made by Henry Towel, nfMilbnry, Mate 
af foar or fiye diSeitol nunban and piicia. Al« aeveral other 
kindiof neelTaiid eye boat. Merehant* and oihen dealing iu 
boea are innled » examine Oiem. B. COMSTOCK A Co. 

Albany Ag, WaiehonM, March 1, 1M». 



OITAKO, 

BYlha Km or handnd, or in Bnallei 
E. COimoCK * Co 



Albaay Ag, WaictooM. 



PATENT PREMIUM FAN-MILLS, 

IT. GRANT 4k Co., 1 
• hi - 

R.O.. _ .... _. 

Maryland The ■uhacrihefB have no heailation ii 
iheae mJllBiurpaH anything of the kiiid ever offcre 

We alto majiuEaciura Grain Crtutkt of the very 
which haie taken llie Etrt piemimn at Iha New.Yot 
They are foraale ai faclory pricea, a1 Ihe (bilowing 1 

A, B. Allen'a, m Wuer.u., New.Totk ; t 



wed at Troy, N. T., free of Ghane. 
I T. DRArrf, ACo., Junction P. O., R 






PROUTT ft MEAR8, BOSTON, 

CELEBRATED, highly apptoved. and uneqnalM CENTER 
DRAFT PREMiDM plows— for lale (I Ibeii uU agnu>^ 
JOHN MAVHER A Co.'i 
■raboiae. IBG FrDon.aI., nen Faltcv. New- York. 
ra have jnat rereiTcd a large aaaonment of Prouty 
jraled aiid highly improved CKNTER DRAFT 

the ciiy^New- York, walnviuTSie poblie '*call and'eumiH 
lor themaelvea, a* Ihe above ^owa cannot be oblaxncdai any otter 
tnablietinienl in the city. Dealen and olheia ia the comury 

We alao wiab to infonn merchanlH ^nA fannen lliaf w# Kawi 



A No. I, Worcaalai pi 



ui fntplfHuitU ever oAsred in 



highly in 
Deal maicriali, aou 01 vciy aiu 
rollowing ; 
Fill*' Cora and Cob Cnmba, 



SlBolaU'aSialh 



llLFeiliing Machiuei 
Subaoilpfow^ of H 

Culiivnioii ofue bioai approved 



I which are tba 



Mula Waggona, A, 



kiuda of plow caalinga coutantly <. 

kind) made to order. . JUILV MAVH 

lOSFr 
N. B. Bfimre ^ Impnilim, Any perc>ii offt 
•ale. and repreaeuliBg them lo be of our inaiiiiriiGinr 
full name " J. MAVHER A Co.." ou the monldlx 
of Ihe plowa, aie guilty 
tba oltT and camny of N . 
but onnelve*. April l-lf 12] 



n or Horae Hog. 



York ha* Ih* gcnoina article fbr mU 
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TO WOOL-GROWERS. 
pERKINS & BROWN, of Akron, Summit County, Ohio, have 
«^,J2lr® nn'«4>«em«nw ^or opening a COMMISSION WOOL 
IiOU!^E at Spnng^field, Massachusetts. 

•Tlieir intention is to class the fleeces into the different grades 
tor cloths and for combing ; and so to offer it to the different 
manufacturers and purchasers for exportation, m to enable dealers 
111 wool, and the grower<i of Ene wool in particular, to realize tlie 
advantage which the quality and condition of their wool deserve 
From their experience in the business, and extensive acquaint- 
ance with the Eastern Manufacturent, and wool dealers, they 
flatter themselves that they will be able to do their business to the 
satisfaction of those who may entrust tliem with tlieir wool. 

rhcir compcn.«atJou for storing, (not over six months) and sell- 
111 g, will be one c^nt on the pound, and for classing one cent in 
Rddition. ■ 

Wool will be classed or not, as the owier may direct, but if no 

directions are given, they will class the fleeces as they do their 
^wn. ' 

Their arrangements are such that persons may receive their pay 
lor wool when sold, cither at Akron or at Springfield, as they 
choose, by giving us noiicc of their preference. 

In order to secure the best prices, wool sliould be put up in 
good condition, and be free from burrs and dirt, and secured v/iih 
hemp or flax twine, and packed in good flax or hemp sacks. 

Each sack should be directed to Perkins if BrotPn, SvHngJield, 
Massachusetts, with the iuitials of the owner, or some pnvale 
mark to dirtinguish one person's wool from another. The direc- 
tion and marks should be very plain to avoid misiake or loss. 

Perkins and Brown should be immediately written to at Spring- 
field, Mass., giving the number and weight of the sacks, with the 
distinguishing mark, and the name and residence of person ship- 
ping It. A receipt should be taken by the o%vner, of the person 
receiving the wool for shipment, stating the number and weight of 
the sacks of wool sent, and wliether Saxony, Merino, common, or 
cornbmg wool. Perkins &, Brown will pay for the transportation 
of the wool when it is received. 

Persons wishing to attend to tlie sale of their wool themselves, 
greatly need some convenient, central place of deposit whore it 
may lie without heu^-j' expense for storage, while they look about 
for the best market, and where they can obtain correct and disin- 
terested information in respect to the market. Our past experi- 
ence in marketing the wool we have grown, has led us to this plan, 
and our location will be one of the mosl^ central and convenient 
for that purpose in New-England. 



SIMON PERKINS, 
JOHN BROWN. 
Ohio, July 1. 1916— It. 



Akron, Summit Co.. > 

P. S. Our own wobl we sold at an avt-rage of slxtv-eight cRiits 
per lb. last sca.-son PERKINS ABROWN. 



SEED WHEAT. 

PURE Seed Wheat of the " Soules" variety, which yields from 
40 to 50 bushels per acre, may be had at SI 00 per bushel 
after the Ist of August. Orders may be addressed to 

BISSELL^ HOOKER, 
July 1— It. No. 1 Arcade, Rochester, N. Y 

WOOL, ' 

LIBERAL advances will be made by the subscriber npon wtxd 
conaigued for sale, or shipment to England. 

HAMILTON GAY, 
July 1— St. 53 South-slreet, New- York. 

AFRICAN GEESE AND WHITE TURKEYS. 

A FEW pairs of African Geese and %Vliite Turkeys for «lc. 
All letters addressed to the subscriber, (post-paid, will be 
promptly attended to. GEO. BEMENT. 

Albany, July 1, 1846— lu 



"HAND THRESHING MACHINE." 

AS the season is near at hand when this valuable machine 
will be wanted by farmers who raise small quaiilitje* of 
grain, the subscriber would call attention to his advertisement 
concerning it in the last January number of the Cultix-ator. 
July 1— It. J. PLANT, N o. 5 Barling Slip, N. York City. 

WIRE CL^TH SEIVE AND SCREEN MANUFAC- 

TORY. 

THE subscriber has constantly on hand a large assortment of 
tho above articles, which he offers at the lowest market 
prices. D. L. CLAWSON. 

July, 1846—10 mos. 19i Water-st., New- York. 



'I: 



,1846— lOmos. ,.., 

All kinds of vrire work manufactured to order. 



TLUNEP SEED of every variety for sale in aiiv quantity 
by E. Comstock & Co., 23 Dean-st., where all oilier choice 
seeds and implements are kept constantly on hand. 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE and SEED STORE. 

138 CHAPEL-ST., MXW-HAVXlf. 




F. TROWBRIDGE, 

Dealer in AerieuUurai Implements and MaehineSj Grass, Field. 
Groin, Garden, Herb^ and Flower Seed*, Trees^ Ptanu, ^c. 

ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

No* 10 Maiden Lane, and 23 Dean'HrteU 

'I'^HE above establishment has beeu greatly enlarged and im- 
J- proved by connecting with the former spacious rooms the 
store No. 10 Maiden I^ne, thus giving us a from on two streets— 
the stores being connected in the rear. The a^ortment of im- 
proved agricultural machines and implements will he proportiona- 
bly increased, making one of the most extensive ossoriments of 
select and improved agricultural and horticultural tools and ma- 
chines in this country. 

Our location is within six rods of all the railroads leaving the 
city, and but a few rods from the steamboat landiugtif thus aflbnl- 
iiig%-avellers an opportunity to look through our rooms, although 
they may have but a short lime to remain in the city. The pro- 
prietors flatter themselves that in all that properly belongs to a 
well regulated Seed Store and Agricultural and Horticultural Re- 
pository, this estHbUshment will tully meet the expectations of the 
public. 

A constant suppiy of all kinds of tools at wholesale, to which 
the attention of Merchants is solicited. Farmers and all others 
who feel any interest in agricultural or horticultural improvement, 
ore respectfully invited to visit yi. E. COMS1X3CK Sc Co. 

July 1, 1846. 



m. 



SUPERIOR HORSE RAKES, made from the best white oak 
timber, for sale at the Albany Agrlcultutal Warehouse. 
July 1. E. COMSTOCK & Co. 

- 

DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber (not having sufliciem use for him.) offers for 
sale his imported, thorough bred Durham Bull, '^Prince Al- 
bert," 

He is five years old — a roao, of medium size — quiet in temper, 
and easily managed. For a portrait and description of this bull, see 
fhe AiiCTi.st number of the Cultivator, and for his pedigree see the 
British Herd Book, vol. iv., page 382. His aire wasjhe celebrated 
bull. '• Sir Thomas Fairfax." 

If not previously .«oId, he will be offered fdrsole at tlie next show 
of ih:* New-York State Agricultural Society. 

Ijetters on the subject may be addressed to the subscriber at 
Red Hook, Dutchess county, N. Y., where the bull can be seen. 

Jan. 1, lb46.— If ROBERT DONALDSON. 



H TO DIFBOTB THB SOIL AITO THB Mm.' 

ALBANY, AUGUST, 1346 
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H. NEWMAN'S BOOKSTORE, No, IM BROADWAY, 

n (iBfiB aninben. or cODptcu lel* of Ihg txak Toliunea, cu 
^wafs DO obuiaod. 

•"TlMC«lli»«u>t"Bf«l»«lWnCT™pV»' piwn" oiiT, ^3 



Oieuen, April 10, 1848. 
M*. TlTCKEB — A few dkft lince, 'I receivBil tbe 
Humbert of ihe CultiT&tor from Auguit forwird. In 
f [ancing tbroag'b them laj eye met with Dumerou) re- 
mirln ■nil inquiries tlut, I tm penuailed woulJ not 
bwe rounil ft place In yotie valuabli Journal, had the 
accompviyliiK letter of Baron von Liebig been prei>i- 
oinly eircnlited uiuog your ubacribflis. 

In eonneelion witb the tetter Hnt to you lait year, it 
•MtM to me to preacnt in the happiett manner, the 
great and yet (imple trulhi of rstional manuring. I beg 
for it an inaerllon in the Cultivator. 

Retpectfnlly your*, E. N. HosaroiD. 



ON TUX PRINCIPLES or ARTIFICIAL MANURING. 

f ire eonip<u'e the experieoce of hrmen regarding 
(he feKility ol the loil and the quantity of ita proilue- 
tioni, we are aurpriieil by a reiult which lurpastet all 
Olhen in general ajtplicalioD and uniformity. 

It hai been observed, that in every part of the globe 
where agriculture ii carried ou, in a]l varietiei of aoii, 
■ad with the most different pianta and modea of cuUiva- 
lion, the produce of a field on which the tame or dif- 
ferent plula have been cultivated during a certain num- 
ber of yean, decreaaai more or leaa in quantity, and 
that It again obtaiu ita fertility by a rapply of excra- 
nenta of man and animalt, which genendly are called 
taanare; that the ptoduce of the Qelda can be increased 
by ihe nne matter*, and that the quantity of the crop 
is in direct proportion to the quantity of the manure. 

In Ibrmar tinea icarcely any attempt wai made to 
account tor the eaiue of thit eurioui property of the 
•xeremenli of man and animalt. Without taking into 
contideratioD the origin of the eicremeati, and the re- 
lation they bear to Ihe food, it wu not aitonishing that 
their eSect waa aioribed to a remnant of vital power 
which ibould qualify them to inereaaa the vitality in 
pianta. Atcribing their influence on the fertility ofihe 
Avldt to an ineomprehcDiible occult cauic, it waa fbr- 

with a letcr, in a mathenatical tenie, which poiaetaet 



DO extttntion and gravis, no effect can be produced, no 

Guided by experience, which la th* ftandamental 
batii of all inductive tclence, and which tgaehet ua th it 
for every effect there ia a eauie, that every quality, at, 
for iuatance, the brtility of a fleld, the nonrlahing 
qoalily ofavegeUble, or the effect of a manure, iilnU- 
mately connected with and occationed by aomething 
which can be aicertained by weight and meanre; 
modem tcience lul tucceeded in enlightening ua on 
tbe caute of the fertility of the Belda, and on the effeeti 
which are exerciaed on them by manure. 

Chemiatiy hai thown that Iheae propertie* are pra- 
dneed by the compotition of Ihe Gelda; that their lit- 
neat fbr producing wheat or aome other kind of plant! 
beanadirset proportion to certain elementa contained 
in Ihe Boil, which are abaorbed by the plant*. It b** 
likewiae ahown that two Seldi, of unequal fertility eon- 
tain unequal quanlitiea of theae element!; or that a (ier* 
tile toil containi them in a different form or itate from 
another, which ia leaa fertile. If the element* are con- 
tained in the aoils in auUBcieat quanfitlea, it produce* a 
rich cropi if it ia defective in one of them only, thi* ii 
thown very aoon, by the impoeiibllity of growing in it 
Oartaio kinda of plant!. 

Moreover it ha* been proved witb certainly what re- 
lationttheie elementa of the toil beaf to (he develop- 
ment of the planti. Chemical analyali haa demonstra- 
ted that a certain clan of Iheae elementa it contained in 
the teeda; ulben in difltorent proportioua, in Ihe leavet, 
roott, tubert, atalka. They are mineral aubslancea, and 
aa auch, are indeatractlble by Bre, and conaequenlly 
remain a* aahe* afler the incineialion of the plant* oi 
of their parti. Manyoflhele elementa are aoluble in 
pure water, other* only in water containing earbouie 
acid, a* rain wateri all were abtorbed from the loit by 
the roott ofthe plant* in a diatotved condition. II hi* 
been ahown that, if in a fleld, those elementa which re- 
main after the incineration of the grain or aeeds, are 
present in an inauRlcient quantity, no wheat, no barley, 
no peal, — in a word none of thoae plant* can be culti- 
vated on that fleia which are grown on account of their 
seeds. The plania which grow on auch a fleld produce 
ttalks and ieavea; they blossom but do not bear (ndta. 
The aame has been observed regarding the develop- 
ment of leave*, root*, and tuber*, and tbe mineral ele- 
ment* which Ibey leave behind after their incineration. 
If, in a toil in which lumept or potatoes are to be cul- 
tivated, the element* of the ashei of thete roots are 
wanting, the planli bring forth leaves, stalks, blossomt, 
and aeeda, but the root! and tabercles are imperfect. 
Every one of Ihe element! which the toil glvet up to 
tbe plania ia in a direct quantalive proportion to the 
production of Ihe separate elements of Ihe plant*. Two 
flelda, which, under otherwiie equal cireumatancet, are 
unequally rich in mineral elements of the grain, produce 
unequal crop*. One containing them in larger quanti- 
ty produces more than another containing them in lew. 
In the same manner, the capacity of a toil to produce 
luberculout plant!, or nich which have many leavei, 
depeniil upon it* amount of the element! of the loil 
which are found in the ashes ol those plant*. 

II result! from this with certainly, that the mineral 
which are furnished by the loil, and which 
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are found ag^ain in the ashes of plants, are their true 
tootl; that they are the conditions of vegetable life. 

It is evident, that from a field in which different 
plants are cultivated, we remove with the crop a certain 
quantity of these elements; in the seeds those mineral 
parts which the soil had to provide for their develop- 
ment, and in the roots, tubercles, stalks, and leaves, 
those elements which arenecessary for tMr production. 
However rich the field may be in these elements, there 
can be no doubt that, by several cultures, it becomes 
more and more impoverished ; that for every plant a 
time must arrive when the soil will cease to furnish, in 
sufllcient quantity, those elements which are necessary 
for a perfect growth. Even if such a field, during many 
subsequent years, produced twenty-five or thirty fold 
the amount of the seed; far instance, of wheat, experi- 
ence shows that the crop gradually decreases, until at 
last the amount will be so small that it approaches the 
plant in its wild state, and would not repay the cost of 
Ci.iiivation. 

According: to the unequal quantity in which the mine- 
ral elements of grain, tubercles, roots, seeds, leaves are 
contained in a soil, or according to the proportions in 
which they may have removed in the crop, the land 
may have ceased to be fertile for roots and tubercles, 
but it may yet produce good crops of wheat. Another 
may not produce wheat, but potatoes and tumeps may 
thrive well in it. The mineral substances contained in 
a fertile soil, and serving as food to the plants, are taken 
up by them with the water, in which they are soluble. 
In a fertile field they are contained in a state which al- 
lows of their being absorbed by the plant and taken up 
by the roots. There are fields which are rich in these 
elements, without being fertile in an equal proportion ; 
in the latter case they are united with other elements 
into chemical compounds, which counteract the dis- 
solving power of water. By the contemporaneous ac- 
tion of water and air,--of the oxygen and carbonic acid 
of the atmosphere, — these compounds are decomposed, 
and those of their constituent elements, which are solu- 
ble in water, but which had been insoluble by the 
chemical affinity of the other mineral substances, re- 
obtain the property of being absorbed by the roots of 
the plants. 

The duration of the fertility of a field depends on the 
amount of the mineral aliments of plants contained in 
it, and its productive power for a given time is in a di- 
rect proportion to tliat part of its composition which 
possesses the capacity of being taken up by the plant. 
A number of the most important agricultural operations, 
especially the mechanical, exercise an influence on the 
fertility of the fields only thus far, that they remove the 
impediments which are op| oced to the assimilation of 
the mineral food into the vegetable organism. By 
plowing e. g., the surfoce of the fields is renewed and 
made accessible to air and moisture. The nutritious 
elements contained in the soil in a latent state, acquire 
by these operations, the pniperties necessary for their 
transmission into the plants. It is easy to conceive the 
useful influence which, in this respect, is exercised on 
the produce of the fields by the care and industry of the 
farmer. But all these labours and effbrts do not increase 
the amount of mineral elements in the field ; in render- 
ing soluble in a given time, a larger quantity of the 
insoluble substances, and obtaining by these means a 
richer crop — the time is merely hastened, in which the 
soil becomes exhausted. 

The experience of centuries has shown that, with the 
help of manure, of the excrements of animals and 
man, with which we supply those fields which have 
ceased to produce crops of grain, &c., serving as food 
for man and animals, in a suflUcient quantity, the origi- 
nal fertility can again be restored; an exhausted field 
which scarcely yielded back the seed, is made to pro- 
duce a twenty and more fold crop, according to the pro- 
portion of the manure provided. 

Regarding the mode of action of the manure, it has 
been observed, that all excrements do not exercise an 
equal influence on plants. The excrements of sheep 
and cattle, for instance, increase in most fields the crop 
of roots and herbaceous plants to a fkr greater degree 



than those of man and birds, (guano.) The latter act 
far more favorably on the production of the cerelia, 
especially if they are added to the animal excrements, 
and are given to the fields at the samr time. 

A field, for example, which has lost its fertility for 
potatoes end tumeps, bat on which peas and beans still 
thrive, becomes far more fertile, by a supply of the ex- 
crements of horses and cows, for a new crop of potatoes 
and tumeps, than by manuring it with the excrements 
of man or with guano. 

The most accurate experiments and analyses ha^e 
pointed out that the excrements of man and animals 
contain those substances, to the presence of which the 
fertility of the soil is due. The fertilising power of 
manure can be determined by weight, as its effect is in 
a direct ratio to its amount in the mineral elements of 
the food of plants. The truth of the result of thetfe 
chemical analyses must be evident to every one who 
inquiries into the origin of excrements. 

All the excrements of man and animals are derivAcl 
from the plants of our fields; in the oats and hay, 
which serve as food to the horses, in the roots which 
are consumed by a cow, there are a certain quantity of 
mineral ingredients. A horse, in consuming 15 lbs. of 
hay and 4^ lbs. of oats per day, consumes 21 ounces of 
those substances which the hay and the oats took frouk 
the fields; he consumes annually 480 lbs. of these con- 
stituent elements of the soil, but only a very small por- 
tion of them remains in his body. If a horse during^ 
one year, increases 100 lbs. in weight, this increase 
contains only 7 lbs. of those mineral substances which 
were contained in the food. But what has become of 
the 473 lbs. which we cannot detect in his body? 

The analysis of the fluid and solid excrements which 
the horse gives out daily, shows that the ingredients of 
the soil which do not remain in the body of the animal 
are contained in its excrements; it shows that in an 
adult animal, which from day to day does neither in- 
crease nor decrease in weight, the amount of the mine- 
ral ingredients of the excrements is equal in weight to 
the mineral ingredients of the food. 

As with the horse, so it is with all animals. In all 
adult animali the excrements contain the ingredUnU 
of the toil according to the quantities and relative pro^ 
portions in which they are contained in their food. 

The mineral substances of the food which have re- 
mained in the body of the animals, and served to in- 
crease their weight, are found again in the bones and 
excrements of man who consumes the flesh of these 
animals. 

The excrements of man contain the elements of the 
soil, of bread or of grain, of vegetables and meat. 

These discoveries explain, in a most simple and satis- 
factory manner, the fertilizing effect which manure 
produces on our fields. 

It is now obvious why manure renders again fertile 
the exhausted fields; why, by its means, their prodnc- 
tiveness can be augmented; why the latter is in a direct 
ratio to the quantity of manure administered. 

The exhaustion of the soil by subsequent crops, — its 
decrease in fertility, — is produced by the gradual remo- 
val of the mineral elements, in a soluble state, which are 
necessary for the development of our cultivated plants. 
By a supply of manure they are again restored to that 
btate suited to serve as nourishment to a new vegeta- 
tion. If the supply of the removed elements of the soil, 
by means of manure, be sufllcient ; if the quantity taken 
away be restored, the original fertility re-appears; if 
the supply be greater, the produce increases; a defect- 
ive supply gives a smaller produce. 

It is now explained why the different kinds of ma. 
nure exercise an unequal effect upon the fields. 

The excrements of man, and the guano containing 
especially the mineral ingredients •*! grain and meat, 
exercise far greater influence on the amount of produce 
in grain in a field in which these ingredients are want- 
ing, even if those of the leaves and stalks are present in 
sufllcient quantity, than the excrements of an animal 
which feeds on roots or green fodder. The excre- 
ments of the latter contain the mineral elements of the 
leaves, stalky and roots, in prevailing quantity, ami 
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Inre a i^rcater ▼mine for th* proUuction of rooU and 
foliaceoin planti tban those of man or of birdsy which 
eontain only a tmall quantity of thoM mineral tabstan- 
eet which they require for their development. 

If we compare, for initanee, the composition of gfuano 
with the excrements of the cow-— «olid and fluid excre- 
ments in the same state of dryness — it is found, that in 
an equal weig^ht, the latter contain tlve to seven times 
more of the mineral ingredients of tnmeps and potatoes, 
than the former. If, in a soil, which is deprived of all 
these mineral sabstances, we wish to force a crop of 
tumeps by means of i^nano, we require at least Ave 
times more of guano than dung of cattle. 

The same thing happens, though vice versOf if we 
wish to produce a rich crop of grain by means of animal 
excrements; in this case, one part of guano and five 
parts of animal excrements prodnee the same effect, as 
13. 16 parts of animal excrements. 

To understand the proper meaning of these numeri- 
cal proportions, it is sufficient to mention, that 400 
pounds of bones contain as much phosphoric scid as 
1000 pounds of wheat; these 400 pounds of bones can 
furnish sufficient phosphoric acid to 8 acres. 

If we take the importation of bones into Great 
Britun, in the last ten years, to amount to one million 
of tons, enough phosphoric acid has been supplied to 
the fields for 25 millions of tons of wheat; but only a 
small proportion of the phosphoric acid of the bones is 
in a state to be assimilated by the plants and applicable 
to the formation of the grain. The plants, in order to 
apply the other &r greater part of that phosphoric acid 
to their formation, must find a certain quantity of alka- 
line bases besides the bone earth, which are not given 
to the plants in the bones, because they contain neither 
potash nor soda. 

To have increased the fertility of the fields in the 
right proportion, 800,000 tons of potash ought to have 
been added to the one million of tons of bones, in a 
suitable form. 

The same is the case with guano; 60 to 100 pounds 
of it are sufficient to fitmish phosphoric acid to one 
acre of tumeps ; but the four to eight fold quantity is 
required to furnish the tumeps with the necessary al- 
kaline bases, and it is still doubtful whether they can 
be St all provided with the latter, by means of the salts 
with alkaline bases, which the guano contains. 

At a time, wh^ the necessity of the mineral sub- 
stances for the growth and development of the plants, 
and the direct relation which the effect of manure has 
to its amount of the same substances, had not been 
ascertained, a prominent value was ascribed to the 
organic matters which it contains. For a long time it 
was thought that the produce of a field of those substan- 
ces, containing nitrogen, which serve as food for man 
and animals, stood in a direct proportion to the nitro- 
gen contained in manure. It was believed that its com- 
mercial value, or its value as manure, might be ex- 
pressed in per cents by its proportion t>f nitrogen, but 
later and more convincing observations have induced 
me to contradict this opinion. 

If the nitrogen and carbonic acid formed by the de- 
cay and decomposition of the vegetable ingredients of 
manure, were the cause of its fertilizing power, this 
ought also to be seen if the mineral substances are ex- 
cluded. Direct experiments have shown, that V^e ni- 
trogen of the excrements can be assimilated by the 
plants, in the form of ammonia; but that ammonia as 
well as carbonic acid, although it is indispensable for 
the development of all plants, can accelerate the growth 
of plantg and increase the produce of a field of grain, 
roots, and tubercles onlyj if at the same time, the mine- 
ral ingredients contained in the manure which is applied, 
are in a state in which they are suited for assimilation. 
If the latter are excluded, carbonic acid and ammonia 
have no effect on vegetation. 

On the other hand, experience has shown that on 
many fields the produce which is rich in carbon and 
ammonia, can be increased to an extraordinary amount 
without any supply of such matters as furnish these 
substances. 
On fields which are provided with a certain quantity 



of marl or slacked lime, or with bone earth and gypsum, 
substances which cannot give up to the plants either 
carbon nor nitrogen — rich crops are obtained in many 
places, of grain, tubers, and roots, entirely in contra- 
diction with the view which ascribes the effect of the 
manure to its amount of ingredients containing nitrogen 
or carbonic acid. 

To explain this process, which is so opposite to the 
common opinion, the marl, the lime, the gypsum, the 
alkalies, and the bone earth were regard^ as stimu- 
lants, which acted on the plants like spices on the food 
of man, of which it was believed that they increased 
the power of assimilation, and allowed the individu- 
als to consume larger quantities of food. 

This view is contradicted, if we consider that stimu- 
lants mean such substantives as do not serve for the 
nourishment of the organism or for the formation of 
organic elements, and can only increase the weight of 
the body, if at the same time a certain increase of food 
is given. In supplying the fields with the above men- 
tioned substances, the weight of the plants became in- 
creased In all their separate parts, without their having 
been provided with the quantity of food, which accord- 
ing to theory, was necessary to this extraordinary in- 
crease, viz., with carbonic acid and ammonia. 

Chemical analysis shows that these so called stimu- 
lants are either actual ingredients of manure, as gypsum, 
bone earth, and the active substances of the marl, or 
that they are the means by which the mineral elements 
contained in the soil are resolved into a state adapted 
for being assimilated by the plants; this is generally 
effected by the application of slacked lime. They 
consequently exercise on the vital process of the plants 
not a mere stimulus like the spices, but are consumed 
for the development of the leaves, seeds, roots, &,c.; 
they become constituent parts of them, as can be shown 
with certainty by chemical analyses. 

The success which has followed the application of 
these substances to the fields has explained, in a most 
striking manner, the origin of the carbon and nitrogen 
in the plants. 

In the marl, in the bone earth, in the gypsum, in the 
nitrate of soda, no carbon is provided to the fields; and 
yet, in many cases, the same produce, in some even a 
higher one was obtained, than by the application of a 
manure containing carbon and nitrogen. As the soil, 
after the crop, does not contain less carbonaceous or 
nitrogenous substances, it is evident that these products 
which had been obtained without any carbonic or 
azotic manures, must have got the carbon and nitrogen 
of their leaves, roots, and stalks, from the atmosphere; 
it follows therefore that the productiveness of the fields 
cannot be in proportion with a supply of carbonaceous 
and azotic substances, but that the fertility depends only 
on the supply of those ingredients which should be pro- 
vided by the soil. 

The soil does not only serve the purpose of fixing 
(he plants and their roots; it participates in vegetable 
life through the absorption of certain of its elements. 
If these elements are present in sufficient quantity and 
in appropriate proportions, the soil contains the condi- 
tions which render the plant capable of absorbing car- 
bonic acid and ammonia from the air, which is an in- 
exhaustible storehouse for them, and renders their ele- 
ments capable of being assimilated by their organism. 

The agriculturist must, therefore, confine himself to 
giving to the field the composition necessary to the de- 
velopment of the plants which he intends to grow; it 
must be his principal task to supply and restore all the 
elements required in the soil, and not only one, as is so 
frequently done; the ingredients of the air, carbonic 
acid and ammonia, the plants can, in most cases, pro- 
cure without man*s interference; he must take care to 
give to his field that physical condition which renders 
possible and increases the assimilation of these ingredi- 
ents by the plant; he must remove the impediments 
which diminish their effect. 

The fiivorable influence which bone earth, gypsum, 
nitrate of soda, exercise on the fields has induced many 
farmers to the belief, that in applying them they can 
dispense with manure or with the other elements of the 
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soil; it requires, however, only little attention to see 
the great error of this opinion. We observe that the 
effect of these substances is not equal on all fields; in 
one place the amount of produce is increased by the 
lime, by the bone-earth, and by gypsum; in another 
countiy, or on other fields, these substances in no way 
£avor vegetation. From this arises the contradictory 
views of farmers regarding these matters as mannres. 
If one farmer thinks the liming of his fields quite indis- 
pensable for rendering them fertile, — another declares 
that lime produces no effect at all. 

The reason of this difference is very simple. The 
examination of a soil, upon which lime has had no 
effect, shows that it was already rich in this substance; 
it further shows that its effect extends only to those 
kinds of soil in which lime is wanting, or in which 
it is found in too small a quantity, or in a condition 
which is not suited to its assimilation by the plant. 
Lime especially serves for resolving the silicates of 
alumina (clay,) and consequently St cannot fertilize 
soils in which clay is wanting, for instance, sandy soils. 
U must be apparent to every one, that on the calcareous 
and gypseous fields of France and England one-half 
per cent, of gypsum or lime can have no infinence at all 
on vegetation. This can be said with equal justice of 
bone ashes, and of every other mineral substance serving 
for the nourishment of plants. 

If these substances exercise a &vorable effbct. some 
of the constituents of the soil or manure are restored, 
which are indispensable to the nourishment of plants, 
and which have been wanting in the soil. If this be 
the case the other bodies, equally necessary, must be 
present in sufficient quantity. On a field, in which sul- 
phate of lime haa acted favorably, and in which clover 
had been cultivated as Callow without it, the crop was 
2200 pounds of clover hay, in which 53 pounds of 
potash were removed. On the same field, after it had 
been gypsed, 8000 pounds of hay were produced, which 
contained 191 pounds of potash. If this potash had not 
been present in the soil, the gypsum would have had 
no effect, — the crop would not have been increased. On 
fields, which are richly provided with all the other 
mineral ingredients, with the exception of gypsum, the 
latter is applied with the greatest success. But if gyp- 
sum is present in the soil, the same effects are produced 
by ashes and lime, as is the case in Flanders. On fields, 
in which phosphate of lime is wanting, bone ashes in- 
crease the produce of grain, clover, or gra&s, and on 
argillaceous soil, lime produces a decided improvement. 
All these substances act only on those fields which are 
defective in them, and if the other elements of the soil 
are present. The latter cause the former to come into 
action, and vice vena- The &rmers, who thought that 
by using lime, gypsum, bone earth, &c., they might 
dispense with animal manure, very soon observed that 
their fields deteriorated. They observed that after a 
third or fourth successive manuring with those simple 
substances the produce decreased; that, as is the com- 
mon expression, the soil became tired of the manure, 
that at last the field scarcely produced the seed. 

It is evident from this, what is the action of the mine- 
ral elements in the soil. If in fact, in the first years, 
the produce of the soil had increasad by the application 
of bone ashes, or by a single element of the manure — ^if 
this increase waa dependant on the amount in the soil 
of the other mineral elements, a certain quantity of 
those was annually taken up by the plants and removed 
in the harvest, and a time must at last arrive in which 
it is exhausted by the repeated removal; the soil must 
become barren, because of all removed elements, only 
one or the other, and not all of them, in aright propor- 
tion, have been restored. 

The right proportion of the ntpply if, hovftver, th% 
only tnu 8c%entiiic bans qf agrictdture. 

If we sul^ect the fluid and solid excrements of 
men and animals to an exact analysis, and compare the 
elements of them according to their weight, some con- 
stant relations between these elements impress them- 
selves upon the mind, the knowledge of which is of 
some importance. 

If the excrements of an animal are eolleeted with 



some care and left to themselves Ibr some days, their ni- 
trogen appears to halve been converted more or leia 
perfectly, into aaimonia. In the finid excrements, ia 
the urine, the salts of the food, which are soluble in 
water, are found in the form of alkaline carbonates, or 
of salphates, phosphates^ and otiier salts, with alkadiae 
bases. Ia the solid excraraenti or fincesy silica, if it was 
contained in the food, earthy earbonates, and phos- 
phates, are the principal iagredieats. 

The quantity of alkaline carbonates beait a certain 
proportion to Uie amylmn, sugar, peetine, or the gum 
of the food. The urine of an animal which has been 
fed with potatoes or turneps, is rich in aliudine carbo- 
nate*; the potatoes^ however, consist principally of amy- 
lum; the chief ingredients of the turneps are sugar and 
peetine. The uiiae of a horse, whi^ has been fed 
with hay and oats, is eoaaparatively poor in allcaliei^ if 
compared with the former. 

It is forther shown^ that the ammonia or the nitrogen 
of the excrements bears a certain proportion to the 
phosphates; theasote iaereasee or diecreaaes with the 
quantity of the phosphates ia a manner that both caa 
serve, as a nuanre for eaeh other, althoni^b not quite 
as an aecnrate one. It ia aot quite accurate, because the 
gum aad the amyUua also contain a certain, although 
small, quantity it phosphate of lime, as tias been proved 
la my laboratory. 

The ammonia of the excrements i« of course derived 
from the nitrogenous substances in the food; the phos- 
phates are likewise constituents of the latter. In the 
composition of the food an equally constant proportion 
exists between both. A given weight of gluten or 
casein in peas or in grain alwaya corresponds with a 
certain weight of phosphates; if the grain or the vege- 
table is rich in those azotic products of ve^^etable life, it 
is also rich in phosphates; if it ia deficient in them, the 
quality of the latter decreases in an equal ratio. 

Aa the amount of nitrogen in manure is a measure for 
its amount in phosphates, and as manure contains be- 
sides these also the oth«r ingredients of the soil which 
are required by the grain or by the other vegetables for 
their development, aad taken up by them from the soil, 
is is easily conceived what was the cause of the error 
in regarding the azote of the manure as the principal 
cause of its efficacy. The reason was, that the ammo- 
nia of the manure is always accompanied by the mineral 
elements which affoct its nourishing qualities, because 
they reader its assimilation into the org^anism of the 
plant and its transition into a nitrogenous constituent 
possible. Without phosphates, and without the other 
mineral elements of the food of plants, the ammonia 
exercises no infloence whatever upon vegetable life. 

If it has been shown that the fertility of the soil de- 
pends on certain mineral substances; if the restoration 
of the fertility of exhausted fields by means of the ex- 
crements of man and animals depends upon their pro- 
portions of these matters; if the effect of the manures 
accelerating the vegetation depends upon their propor- 
tions of ammonia, it ia clear that we can only dispense 
with the latter when we provide all efficacious elements 
exactly in those pit>portions and in that form most 
proper for assimilatioa by the vegetable org^anism ia 
which they are found, in the most fertile soil or in the 
most efficacious manure. 

According to our present knowledge of the effect 
of the constituent parts of manure, I feel convinced 
that it is indifferent to the plants firom which source 
they are derived. The dissolved apatite (phosphate 
of lime) firom Spain^ the potash derived fkom the fel- 
spar, the ammonia from the gas works, must exercise the 
same eflfects on vegetable life as the bone earth, the 
potash, or the ammoaia> which we provide ia ma- 
nure. 

We live hi a time when this conclusion is to be sub- 
jected to a comprehensive and accurate trial, and if the 
result corresponds with the expectations which we are 
entitled to make, if the animal excrements can be re- 
plaeed by their effloaoious elementSi a new era of a|^i- 
eolture most begin. 

I invite the enlightened formers of England (o unite 
with me for that porpose, and to lead me their aid* 
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Whatever may be the retult of these experiments, it is 
oecessary for the future prospe;'ity of agriculture that 
they be made. They will enrich us with a number of 
valuable facts — we shall ascertain where we have wasted 
efficacious matters in the common course of farmmg — 
we shall acquire an exact knowledge of those substan- 
ces which are necessaryi and of those which are dispeo- 
•able. 

For a number of years myself and many young talent- 
ed chemists have been occupied with the analyses of 
those mineral substances, which are constituent ele- 
ments of our plants of culture, and with the examina- 
tion of the excrements of man and animals, well as of a 
great number of soils acknowledged as fertile. These 
ubors have been laid before the scientific world long 
since, but only a very confined application has been 
Blade of them in agriculture. 

The farmer is by his position not in the condition to 
procure and to command the efficacious elements neces- 
sary for the restoration and increase of the fertility of 
his fields in a right proportion and suitable form. For 
this purpose, science and industry must combine their 
aid. 

I have been fortunate to remove the difficulties which 
are opposed (o the application of a mere mixture of the 
elements of manure. If we employ the different ele- 
ments of manure exactly in those proportions in which 
they are necessary according to experience, for a rich 
crop of wheat, peas, turnips, potatoes, and if, at the 
same time, we leave them in their common state, they 
do not produce that effect which we might have ex- 
pected; the cause of this is, that the different elements 
of manure possess a very unequal solubility, the ammo- 
nia evaporates, the soluble elements are carried off by 
the rain, and the effect is more in proportion with the 
amount of those ingredienis of the mamiro wliieh are 
less soluble. 

I have found means to give to every soluble ingredi- 
ent of manure, by its combination with others any de- 
gree of solabiltty, without altering its efRsct on vegeta- 
tion. I give, for instance, the allulies in such a s^ate 
as not to be more soluble than gypsam,* which as is 
well known, acts through many years, as long as a par- 
ticle of it remains on the acre. 

The mixture of the manure has been adapted to the 
mean quantity of rain in this country ; the manure which 
is used in summer lias a greater degree of solubility than 
that used in winter. Experience must lead to further 
results, and in future the farmer will be able to calcu- 
late the amount of produce of his fields, if temperature, 
want of rain, etc., do not oppose its coming fairly into 
action. 

I must, however, Observe that the artificial manures in 
no way alter the mechanical condition of the fields, and 
they do not render a heavy soil more accessible to air 
and moisture- For such fields, the porous stable ma- 
nure will always have its great value; it can be given 
together with the artificial manure. 

All manure which is to be used during next winter 
contains a quantity of ammonia corresponding with the 
amount of nitrogen in the grain crops which are to be 
grown. Experiments, in which I am at present en- 
gaged, will show whether In future times the costs of 
thU manure can be greatly lessened by excluding half 
or the whole amount of ammonia, f I believe that this 
can be accomplished for many plants, as for clover and 
all very foliaceous vegetables, and for peas and beans; 
but my trials are not so finr sdvanced as to prove the 
fibct with certainty. 

GiuMin UniveriUy, 1845. 

* Bqasl parts of earboaate of potash and oavbonau of lime, 
(chalk) melted togedier will dissolve in 400 parts of waiwi Iii'^ 
crease of chalk leneos, while a larger proportion of the other in- 
gredient inereaies the aolabilhy. E. N. H. 

t Dr. Kroeker, in this laboratory, has determined in the coarse 
ef the last term, the aiaiaoiiia preaaat in moitt eoilc of great varied 
physical piopertics. The resolta sm stiU nnpabliahed ; b« he le- 
■lerlriil to me one day that if the anuaonia per ceiitage of the aoil 
f len in hand, be estimated as eons*aiiT thmnprh a depth of one foot. 
ilM ammonia in an acre was aboat d,000 lb« ! 

BvoA io sand dostiime of golnbie niueral salts, and nearly so Af 
organic maitex he fonud a per .centage that was suutiiug. uideeil 



XNDIAir OOBH FOR FODDBB. 



LuTHxa Tucker, Esq. — Your correspondent H., of 
Ohio, inquires if there is no easier mode of curing corn 
stalk fodder than <« to reap the stalks, bind them in 
small bundles, and stack them upr> I offer my expe- 
rience for what it is worth. Three years ago this 
month, I sowed the first com I ever ondertook to raise 
for fodder. The field contained about two acres. I 
began sowing broadcast, and having sowed about half 
the field, I happened to think that it would be as well 
to experiment a little, and accordingly struck out the 
rest in drills, 2^ feet apart, and sowed the corn thick in 
the drills. By the first of July the weeds were so 
thick among that which was sown broadcast, that one 
could hardly tell what crop was the rightful proprietor 
of the soil, whUe that which was sowed in drills, hav- 
hig been cultivated once or twice, was growing vigo- 
rously. 8o I put the plow in, and turned tmder the 
whole crop, which was sown broadcast, and then struck 
out the land in drills and sowed again. The rest was 
cut when in tassel, and I experienced great difficulty ia 
curing it, and alter I thought it was perfectly dry it 
was put in the bam, and in a week I had to take it all 
out and spread it again. The second planting, how- 
ever, was not in tassel till frosts came, and indeed, it 
was a little nipped by frocf before it was cut; but the 
cold weather prevented its heating, and after lying three 
days after cutting, it was put in the bam, and kept per- 
fectly well all winter. Since then I have fbllowe<l this 
plan, and have had no farther accident. I plant from 
5th to lOtb July, in drills 2| feet apart; keep the weeds 
under till the corn shades the ground, after which they 
give no trouble; out about the last week of November, 
with a stalk knife, (grasping an armful, cutting them 
off and laying them in the rows.) I leave them thus for 
three or four days, and then either put them in the barn 
or stack them for the winter. 



GRAFTINO ORAPB VINES. 

Another correspondent inquires about grafting grape 
vines, and as I have had some experience in that also, 
I will give it, and think I can convince him that it re- 
quires no great skill or nicely. In January, 1844, 1 was 
setting out foreign vines in a green-house, and thinking 
I might gain time by grafting, I went into my vineyard 
and selectetl twelve Isabella vines of not less tlian an 
inch in diameter at the surface of the ground. These I 
took up with the greatest care and planted just in front 
of my green -house. I then carried the stems through 
the foundation and cut them off inside, about three 
inches under ground; split them and inserted two scions 
in each. I did not bind them, but simply pressed 
the earth tightly about them, and every one took 
They showed plenty of fruit the next year; but I only 
allowed them to bear a few bunches, which they ri- 
pened well. This year they are growing with wonder- 
ful vigor, and are covered with fine bunches of grapes, 
while the young vines planted at the same time will 
not be ready to bear these two years. Since then I 
have grafted vines in every month from Febrairy till 
June, and with equal success, and therefore conclude 
that if grafted tmdtr ground there need be no difficulty 
about it. H.W.8.C. 

OaJtlandi, Burlington, N. J,y May 20, 1846. 

I ■ T ■ ■ ■ - ■ - ■ ■ — — — 

the som of his results is that the ammonia is in nearer relation to 
the moifllure than to anything else. 

I found ammonia in the glaciers that come down from heignu of 
14,000 feet above the level of the sea— from near the summit of 
Mt. Blanc Even at that height the anunouia is still in quaiuity that 
may be weigbed. Every rain and snow storm brings this ingre- 
dient to the earth. Every soil that can retain iu moiSture will 
also retain the ammonia that desceikded with it Hence one caose 
of saperiority of a soil containing much decayed vegetable mattrr 
or much hamos. It enables it to hold moisture, as well as 
fnnaA a. source of carbonie acid A rod dipped iu muriatic 
acid and held near the surface of a bandfol of moist scul wM 
cause white fam«s to rise, occasioned by the eombiiuUon of 
the ammonin with the muriatic acid. A gentle breath directed 
along the nnrface of the earUi cJtiiertiaeuttfJ mtIu, will render 'Jir 
fumes niAre apparauu E N H. 
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vmanfiA FARMizro. 



L. Tucker, Esq,. — Being a constant reader of the 
Cultivator^ and not finding many commonications from 
this part of the valley of Virginia^ I thought it would 
not be intruding too much on your time to read an ac- 
count of our farm, which is called the " Plains." This 
fiirm was taken up by a Mr. James Wood, and patented 
on the 12th day of January, 1.746, exactly one hundred 
years ago this day. It was sold some four or five times, 
until my father bought it in the year 1829. My older 
brother moved on it in the year 1833, and was on 
it until 1835. He then bought a farm adjoining the 
town of New-Market, and I moved to this place, where 
I have been since. When my father bought this 
&rm it was in very bad order; there was not a good 
pannel of fence on it, and not a single gate; the roof of 
the barn had been blown off by a storm and the barn- 
yard was only fenced in by an old rail fence, and not an 
acre of clover was on the place. The land was worked 
on the skinning system." The barn-yard was so full of 
old manure that it was almost impossible to get to the 
bam, and some of the fields were so poor that one of 
them produced only /our btutkels of rye per acre, in the 
year 1837. The land lies well for cultivation; it is not 
very hilly, but there are about 100 acres of it a black marl 
t>ottom, and about 150 acres of upland, which Is a sandy 
clay; there are also about 165 acres of wood land at- 
tached to it. We have run a lane through the centre 
of the farm so that we can let the cattle run from the 
Dam-yards to any of the fields. We have hung 32 gates 



to the yards, lane, and fields, so that we can get aboot 
without ever tearing down any fence. The gates are 
made on the plan that yon published in your January 
number, page 18. There is a spring on the atyoining 
farm which runs through our bottom land and empties 
into the Little Shenandoah river that passes along the 
edge of our farm. We have a merchant mill on the 
bank of the river which is run by the spring braneh; 
we have also a saw mill which is run by the river. The 
spring branch runs through the edge of the cattle yards, 
so that the cattle can get water at all times. The lane 
also has communication with the spring branch, so that 
the cattle can come from any of the back fields to the 
branch for water. We have graded a greater part of 
the lane, and have turapiked nearly all the low places, 
so that we can get along at all seasons of the year. We 
have adjoining the bam three yards, with sheds, for the 
caUle, one yard with a shed for the sheep, and a bone 
stable with a large yard, in which is a shed for wa- 
gons, cariole, cart, and farm implements, also two 
small buildings for saddles and tools. The saw-mill is 
only about 100 feet from the cattle yards, so that we 
can easily haul all the sawdust to the horse stable and 
cattle yards, which we find a very good article for ab- 
sorbing the liquids of the manure. We also find that 
tan bark is a very good article for the same purpose; 
we therefore have adopted the plan of bringing a load 
along when we take corn, flour, &c., to New-Market, 
which is only three miles from this place. We have 
improved the land very much with clover, plaster, ashes, 
and manure, and a proper rotation of crops. We find 
that the following rotation is very suitable for this brm. 



First Year. 

Cora with Ma- 
nure. 


Second Year. 
Oats. 


Third Year. 
Wheat. 


Fourth Year. 

Clover with plat- 
ter and ashes. 


Fifth Year. 
Ditto. 


Sixth Year. 
To be pastured. 



Seventh Year. 
Fallow. 



Eighth Year. 
Wheat. 



Ninth Year. 

Rye or bearded 
wheat, with 
short manure. 



Tenth Year. 

Clover with plas< 
ter and ashes. 



Eleventh Year. 
Ditto. 



Twelfth Year. 
To be pastured. 



By the above system yon will find that we have six 
fields in clover, three in wheat, one in oats, one in com, 
and one in fUlow. The best parts of the four clover 
fields are mowed, and the other is left to rot on the 
ground; the two other clover fields are pastured but 
lightly, as we send all our young cattle and sheep to our 
mountain farm, on the head of the river. We find that 
plaster and ashes have a very good effect on the upland, 
but on the marl bottom it does not have any effect. 
The upland is very good for clover, and the bottom is 
very suitable for timothy. The upland had a conside- 
ble quantity of loose rocks, but we hauled nearly all of 
them into the lane, and into several sink holes and 
dragged earth over them with the road scraper. There 
were also a great many rooks in the fence comers 
that were hauled there some years ago; we also hauled 
hauled them into the sink holes. 

We have a pond at the mill which we have cleaned 
out several times, and hauled the mud, composed prin- 
cipally of marl, on the wheat fields, and harrowed it in 
with the wheat. It has proved a very good article on 
the upland, answering better than stable manure in the 
adjoining field. The last year we hauled out 131 four 
horse loads of the mud, 154 loads of bam yard manure 
in the spring, and 84 loads in the fall. 

The year 1845 was very dry in this part of the valley, 
so that all summer crops were very short, but the wheat 
yielded tolerably well. The following was the quantity 
of hay, &c., raised on the Plains farm in the year 
1845. 

20 wagon loads of hay; 672 bushels of oats; 31 bush, 
of rye; 113 bush, potatoes; 650 com; 800 wheat. 



We have 119 sheep, 35 head of cattle, and six horses. 
We have a com fodder machine which is run by a two 
horse power; It is the middle size of <<Eastman*s Pa- 
tent." It was made too weak, so that we had to take it 
through a thorough repair, but now it does tolerably 
well. We have large mangers in the cattle sheds, 
where we feed the cut com fodder in the evening, and 
straw in the morning. The sheep get straw in racks in 
the moming, and hay in the evening, but when the snow 
is off* the ground they are permitted to run to the 
field that is to be put into corn in the spring; we then 
give no hay, but only straw. We also give a bucket 
full of oats to the 119 head, every evening and morning, 
in small mangers. The sheep-racks are made on the 
plan that the "Economs" have them in Germany. 
We have tried the " feeding boxes," but do not like 
them as well as the racks. When the manure is hauled 
out of the sheep-yard in the spring, we plow it up, and 
plant cucumbers, melons, beans, &c., which do very 
well, as the ground geta very rich by the sheep ma* 
nure. 

By attending to the sheep on the above plan we have 
very good luck with the lambs. Last spring we raised 
29 lambs out of 32. Our sheep are grade Saxons, which 
seem to suit our climate very well. We put the rams 
to the ewes the latter part of October, so that the lambs 
will come the latter part of March, which is the best 
time for this part of the country; the lambs will then 
be able to travel to our mountain farm, after the ewes 
are sheared, which is the first week in May. Our young 
oattle are also then taken to the mountains, so that we 
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have bat little stock on the « Plaint" farm all turn- 
uer. 81BAM P. Henxel. 

Plaint Mt'Ui Roekinghami Fa., 1846. 

[The above communication has been mislaid, or it 
would have appeared before. — ^Ed.] 



NUTRirrrE fhopbrtibs ot fbab and bbanb. 



Experience and observation induced us, longf since, 
to form a very &vorable opinion of the nourishing^ 
properties of peas and beans. The hardy lumbermen of 
Maine, in laying in a stock of provisions for their win- 
ter support while engaged in catting down the forest, 
never fail to secure a large supply of these articles; and 
we have been repeatedly assured by men engaged in 
that laborious business, that their ability to labor was 
greater when their food consisted in a large degree of 
peas and beans, seasoned with flit pork, than when feed- 
ing on other substances. 

Oats and peas are known in some parts of our country, 
as forming the very best food for hard-working horses. 
And we have formed, also, a favorable opinion of peas 
and beans for fattening. We cannot, however, say 
that their value is not greater for laboring, than for fat- 
tening animals — as chemical analysis seems to indicate — 
but we know that sheep have been &ttened rapidly on 
beans and bean -meal, and we have often seen hogs well 
fattened on meal of oats and peas ground together in the 
proportion of one part peas to two of oats, by measure; 
which would make the proportion by weight about 
equal. We never heard any objection to the quality of 
pork so made. 

But we think careful experiments are necessary to 
show the relative value of peas and beans compared with 
other substances, (Indian com for example,) in feeding 
different animals for different purposes. If peas and 
beans are, as is contended by some chemists, better than 
com for the production of wool, let it be practically 
demonstrated;— if com h better for making mutton, let 
it be shown — let us have facts, and no theories but 
what are based on them. 

The ralue of peas and beans for human food is strong- 
ly set forth in the following extracts, which we take 
from an article by Dr. Bucklawd, published in an 
English paper. He remarks that the seeds of legumi- 
nous plants, ** especially peas and beans, are loaded with 
the constituents of muscle and bone ready ])repared to 
form and maintain the muscular flbre of the body of 
animals." <« Hence," he says, «the rapid restoration 
of the shrank muscle of the exhausted post-horse by a 
good feed of oats and beans. Hence the sturdy growth 
of the Scotch children on oat-cake and porridge, and of 
broth made of the meal of parched or kiln-dried peas; 
on this a man can live, and do good work, for l^d. a 
day; while the children of the rich, who are pampered 
on the finest wheat flour, (without the pollard or bran,) 
and on sago, rice, butter, and sugar, become fat and 
sleek, and would often die, as sometimes they do, from 
such non-nutrieious food, but for the mixture of milk 
and eggs they eat in cakes and puddings. 

"An old laborer at Axbridge, complained to bis 
master, Mr. Symons, (who died in 1844,) that laborers 
feeding now on potatoes, could not do so good a day's 
work now as when he was young, and when they fed 
on peas. < Peas, sir,' said he, ' stick to the ribs.' He 
uttered the very troths of organic chemistry. 
_ <* In beans we have vegetable <caseine,' or the pecu- 
liar eleteent of cheese. What is more restorative or 
more grateful to man, when fatigued by labor or a long 
walk? As we heat or toast it, it melts, and ere it 
reaches our mouth, is drawn into strings of almost 
ready-made fibre ; and who has ever dined so fully as 
not to have room left for a little bit of cheese? 

*' What ii so restorative as beans to the Jaded hack or 
the exhausted race-horse? Sepoys on long voyages 
lire exclusively on peas. The working and healthy 
man and beast want muscle, and not fat; fat encumbers 
and impedes activity and every excess of it is dis<>ase. 
We seldom see a fit laborer or a fat soldier, except 



among the sergeants^ who sometimes eat or drink too 
much. 

« Charcoal, which next to water, forms the chief 
ingredient in potatoes^ is subsidary to life, though not 
to strength. The same is trae of the charcoal, which 
is the main ingredient of rice, sago, sugar, butter, and 
fat. The woman at Tutbury, who pretended to fast for 
many days and weeks, fustained life by secretly sucking 
handkerchielk charged with sugar or starch. During 
the manufiftcturers' distress in Lancashire, five years ago, 
many of the poor remained in bed covered with blan- 
kets, where warmth and the absence of exercise les- 
sened materially the need of food. When Sir John 
Franklin and his polar party travelled on snow nearly a 
fortnight without foo<), they felt no pain or hunger 
after the second day ; they became lean and weak by 
severe exercise and cold, but sustained life by drinking 
warm water and sleeping In blankets with their feet 
round a fire; alas, a knowledge of such facts may be- 
come needful and useful in the approaching winter. 

** It has been already stated that the most nutritious 
of all vegetable food is the flour of peas, which was the 
staple food in Europe before potatoes. The flour of 
kiln-dried peas stirred in hot water makes a strong and 
pleasant Scotch brose, on which alone a man may do 
good work. Barrels of peas brose flour may be brought 
from Scotland, or prepared in England wherever there 
is a malt-kiln. 

*< In England, pea-soup and peas pudding are still a 
common and most nourishing food. Our forefathers 
and their children, we know from '•ii>ery rhymes, aie 

' Peas pudding hot, peon podding cold, 
Peas pudding in the pot, and nine days old.' 

<< Let us for a part of this and next year once live as 
they lived 300 years ago. Boiled or fried slices of peas 
pudding are not unsavory food ; and what boy would 
not prefer parched peas to nuts? 

« Oat cake is the bread of all Scotland, and of much of 
Ireland, and of the North of England; and oatmeal 
made into broth and porridge is the universal and 
almost the only food of highland children. Let those 
who have quailed under the charge of a highland regi- 
ment tell the results. 

" Bread made of rye is the chief food of farmers and 
laborers in Germany and the north of Europe; it is of a 
dark color, and little used with us, but it is very nourish- 
ing, and in time of scarcity is a good substitute for 
wheat. 

« Indian com or maize is the food of roan over a 
large part of the world, and makes bread and cakes, not 
very palatable to us, but better than nothing ! in times 
of scarcity." 

Dr. B. ])]aces a low value on our much -esteemed 
Indian corn, — admitting only, that it makes *' bread and 
cakes" which are "better than nothing in times of 
scarcity!" The taste for different articles of food is 
undoubtedly formed in a great degree by habit. The 
Esquimaux relish the raw flesh and blubber of the seal 
— our American Indians their patched corn and bear's 
oil — the Scotchman his broth of oats or peas, or bread 
made from those articles— while we in this country, 
who have duly learned the *' art and mystery " of cook- 
ing Indian com, consider it equally as *' palatable " aji 
any other article of bread-stuflh. 



DssTaoTiNG Weeps. — S. W. Jewett,of Weybridge, 
Vt., says he finds nothing equal to sheep for destroying 
ox-eye daisy, Johns wort, and other troublesome weeds. 
" They must be stocked down early, if covered with 
Johns wort, the plant being poisonous to those animals 
after it obtains rank growth." 

SuccESSiov OF Apples. — An eminent cultivator of 

fruit near Boston, gives the following as a good list for 

a succession, commencing with the earliest: — Heath's 

Early Nonsuch, Early Harvest, Porter, Gravenstein, 

Fameuse, Orecning and Baldwin, and the Russets. He 

also adds, as fine. Red Astracan, Williams' Favorite, 

St. Lawrence, White Seek -no- farther, Yellow Bell- 

' fl >wer, Lyscom, Canada Rein eUo, and Murphy. And 

' of sweet apples, Bmigli, Sugar Sweet, French Sweei, 

f Danvers* Sweet, Gardiner's Sweet, and Scaver Sweet 
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ZrVB TROTTOHSL— (Fig. 66.) 



A good and cheap evt trough for farmer's dwellings 
and out houses, is very much wanted. Those made 
of hewn timber hollowed out are costly. Zinc plate, 
placed on the roof, turned up in front by a strip of timber, 
and shhigled on, are neither good-looking nor very 
valuable. 

In a laborer's cottage, lately erected, we adopted the 
mode represented in section in the annexed figure, and 
found it by &r the cheapest that ever came to our know- 
ledge, and quite as good and neat in appearance as any. 
Fig. Ji, represents the eves of a roof of the very sim- 
plest construction, a being the lower end of the rafter, 
resting on the plate b, and covered by the roof-board c, 
projecting a few inches. Fig. D, exhibits the same 
roof with the eve trough attached; which is done by 
placing a sound and durable inch and a half plank d, (or 
even an inch board will do,) directly under the roof 
board, and projecting several inches beyond it, supported 
by a common cornice, — or more cheaply, and, if the 
architecture accords, more gracefully, by brackets, as 
represented by/. The narrow strip of board or plank, 
e, is added by matching, forming the trough. A coal of 
hot tar, or better, of good paint, finishes the trough. 
It would, however, be better, and would cost compara- 
tively little, to get a piece of tin or zinc, a few inches 
wide, and equal in length with the house, bent in the 
shape of this trough and laid into it as a lining. This 
could be brought in a roll from the tin-shop, and bent 
and fitted on the spot. 

A bracket for support, easily made, is represented in 
fig. C, which is cut Crom a plank without waste, as 
shown by fig. D, where the cross lines show the marks 
for the saw, and the dotted lines the parts separated by 
splitting. 



TEE POTATO. 



In the last number of the Cultivator, I observe an ex- 
tract from H. R. Schoolcraft's " Report on the Iroquois," 
in which the opinion is given that « the potato was 
certainly indigenous" to this region; and that Sir Walter 
Raleigh took it from Virginia to Europe under the 
original name of openavk. I believe however, that we 
have no facts sufiicient to warrant these conclusions. 
None of our botanists have marked down the potato as 
one of our indigenous plants; and it is not presumable 
that one of such magnitude and importance could remain 
unknown to them, if it had been indigenous. 

But it will be proper to inquire if the cultivated po- 
tato and the <*' openawk " are identical? In the Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge, part 29, page 125, we have 
the following description of the latter from Thomas 



Herlot's account of Yirginia, who was amongst the fint 
settlers of that colony. << The root»of this plant are 
round, some as large as a walnut, others much larger— 
they grow in den^ soils, many hanging together as if 
fixed on ropee^^ Now it is clear that this descriptioa 
will not apply to the common potato, bat most exactly 
to jSpios tuberotaf which Dr. Barton * calls the « Wild 
Potato-Vine " — whieh Elliot f says •* formed an article 
of food to the aborigines '* — and which Pursh X asserts 
to grow sometimes **to an enormously large sise." 
We have do other indigenoae plant that will agree with 
Heriot's description; and he adds that the tubers "are 
good either boiled or roasted." So are those of Jlpios 
tuberota* It therefore appears conclusive to me that 
in the case referred to> it has been mistaken for the 
common potato. B. T. 

Cayuga Co.f 6 me. 13, 1846. 



Mft. TccKEB — ^I have seen in your June Cultivator, a 
communication over the sigroature of Robert White, Jr., 
giving a description of his Batter-W^orker. He states 
that having seen a description in yoar paper of one ex- 
hibited at Worcester, he wrote there, requesting « more 
particular description, but received no reply. In De- 
cember, 1844, 1 received a letter from Mr. White, re- 
questing the information mentioned, and io a few days 
after wrote to him, giving a minute description of its 
several parts. I regret that he did not receive the an- 
swer sent him, as I am not willing to be considered as 
wanting in that courtesy that is due from ooe farmer to 
to another. I can only account for the non-reception 
of my letter by the belief that it has arisen from mis- 
direction. I addressed him at Shrewsbury N. J., from 
whence his letter was written, and his late eommoniea- 
tion bears date from New-York. I shoulU, however, 
not have troubled you with an apology for my imputed 
neglect, except as it furnishes me with an excuse for 
offering some objections to the manner of the construc- 
tion of his machine, which I think may be readily ob- 
viated, and the instrument improved. The flutes or 
creases are too numerous, and so deep that I think they 
will cause the butter to adhere to the roller, and there- 
by occasion trouble, particularly when the butter is 
soft, as it is taken from the churn. Believing my in- 
strument, which has been in use for several yean, is 
more useful than his, although there is some similarity 
between them, I will give a description, referring to 
the diagram in your June number, and using the same 
letters for the same parts; that if any of your subscri- 
bers are disposed to make a butter- worker for them- 
selves, they may have, the use of two machines, on 
which to make such improvements as they may deem 
expedient. 

^, a fluted roller, 15 inches long, 6 Inches in diameter 
at the large end next the handle, and 3 inches at the 
small end; 8 flutes or creases; the creases are alternate 
hollows and rounds; the depth of the hollows, measured 
by a straight line on the top of the rounds, is only one- 
fourth inch, and this has been found sufficiently de«p 
for any useful purpose. My roller has a hole longitudi- 
nally through its centre 1} inches in diameter, and the 
handle, B, C, is of one piece separate from the roller, 
and on which the roller revolves. The handle B» is 16 
inches long and 2 inches in diameter from the extreme 
end to the shoulder against which the roller turns, and 
27 inches long and If inches in diameter from the 
said shoulder at JS ; the ball D is dispensed with, in- 
stead of which a hole one-half inch in diameter is made 
through the small part of the handle, about two inches 
from the end. £, is a perpendicular iron, | inch in 
diameter, fastened to the table G, on which the handle 
turns, with small holes nuule through it, in whieh a 
wire is passed to keep the handle in place. This will 
be found equally as good as the ball and socket, and 



* Compeudimn Floree PhilidalphicoB, vol. 2, p. 83. 
t Sketch of the Botany of South Carolina and Georgia, 
p. 2t33. 
t Flora Americn SepteatrionaUs, page 473. 
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Mneh more limple. The marble block I, is eompara- 
lively an expensive part of the apparatus, and by the ad- 
vice of my tenant's wife, has been laid aside, and a thick 
board of hard wood has been substitnted. She objects 
that the marble extracts the color from the batter, 
which has moch influence upon the taste of all but the 
blind. 

Several yean> use of this butter worker has fkimished 
tatis&ctory evidence that by it much of the labor of 
making butter nuy be saved, and the butter made of a 
better quality, Uniler no circumstances should the 
handii ever be allowed to come in contact with the but- 
ter, either in its manufacture or packing. 

John W. Lincoln. 

WorcetttTi June 9, 1845. 



inTROaSWOTTS KATTEB IN OAT& 



M&. Tucker.— I notice in the April number of the 
Genesee Farmer for 1846» mention of some apparent 
mistakes in Prof. Johnston's comparison of flour from 
oats and wheat. The table given is as follows: 

Wheat, Oate. 

Muscular matter, 10 lbs. 18 lbs. 

Fat, 3 " 6 « 

Starch, 50 « 65 « 

63 89 

The editor of the Farmer says — « if 100 lbs. of fine 
wheaten flour contain but 63 lbs. of starch, gluten, 
/muscular matter,) and fat, all told, what shall we call 
xht other 37 lbs. of something, in 100 lbs. of dry 
ilourr» 

I think there is undoubtedly a misprint in the quan- 
tity of starch given abnve. The average quantity ob- 
tained by Vauquclin, Zenneck, Payen, and others, is 
between 60 and 70 per cent. To this is to be added 
the gum, the ash, and a small quantity of woody fibre, 
beside from 8 to 14 per cent, of water, which is always 
to be obtained from what is considered the dryest 
wheaten flour or oatmeal. 

The editor of the Farmer then proceeds to quote the 
following table from Prof. Johnston; 

The grain of wheat contains f^m 8 to 35 per cU of gluten. 
« rye " 9 to 13 «« 

<< barley « 3 to 6 « 

« oaU « 2to 5 « 

He then says: — <* How wheat, as is well known, can 
yield from 8 to 35 lbs. of gluten In 100, and oats only 
from 2 to 5 lbs., and yet oatmeal contain 80 per cent. 
more glutgn than wheat floor, passes our comprehen- 
sion. Indeed the statement is an absardtty.'' 

This paragraph seems entirely fbunded on a misap- 
prehension of Prof. Johnston-s meaning. The above 
table is intended to show only the proportion of gluten 
alone, not of nitrogenous compounds. It is true that 
the oat has very little gluten; but it has a body analo- 
gous in many respects to the casein of milk, which has 
been called avenine. 

The editor of the Farmer must be aware that the 
proteine of Mulder, forms, as it were, the type of a 
class of bodies precisely similar in composition, with 
the exception of certain proportions of sulphur and 
phosphorus; among these, are fibrin, vegetable albu- 
men, the serum of the blood, he. To this class also 
belong the glaton of wheat, and the casein or avenine 
of fiats. Gluten is composed of proteine 10, sulphur 2; 
casein of oats, proteine 10, sulphur 1. The casein of 
oats is therefore fully equal to the gluten of wheat, and 
the mistake in the above paragraph arises from the sup- 
position that gluten is the only body in the oat which 
goes to the formation of mosele. 

As to the quantity of this substance in comparison 
with that of the gluten in wheat. Prof. Johnston is no 
doubt nearly correct. I have found it as high as 22 per 
cent., though I should be inclined to place the average 
tA 16 per cent. Now though some wheat has been 
Ibond to yield more than 30 per cent, of glvfen, the 
average of the trials of Vanquelin, and other authorities, 



is but little more than 10 per cent. ; the advantage if 
therefore clearly with the oat. 

Prof. Johnston is also perfectly correct as to the 
quantity of fat yielded by the oat, many trials having 
been made in his laboratory during the two past years. 
My own trials have all given from 5 to 7 per cent of 
oil. 

As to the comparative value of oatmeal and wheaten 
flour, I shall perhaps at a future time write more at 
length; at present I will only say, that experience in 
Scotland fully bears out Prof. Johnston's analyses. 

John P. Norton. 

Farmington^ Ct., Junej 1846. 



wooL-aROwiNo nr the MotnrrAms of 

OAROLIVA— WILL FT SUOOEEDt 



VOBTB 



Miu Tucker — In reading Morrell's " American Shep- 
herd " I find the following in relation to sheep hus- 
bandry in the mountains of North Carolina, p. 146-7 : 
He says : — '* In large districts of the mountainous por- 
tions of North Carolina, sheep can be reared at perhaps 
as little expense as any section of the United States." 
Then follows an extract from a letter addressed to Mr. 
Skinner, by the Hon. T. L. Clingman, of North Caroli. 
oa» desig^nating some of the districts in that state best 
adapted to wool growing, embraced in the counties 
of Yancy, Haywood, &c. Mr. C. says, the elevation of 
Burnsville, the county seat of Yancy, is about 2,900 
feet above the level of the ocean, and that the general 
level of the country is much higher. The climate is 
represented as being delightfully cool in summer, the 
mercury seldom rising higher than 70 or 80 degrees- 
Very little of the country is said to be too rough for 
cultivation. A large portion, it is said, is a sort of ele- 
vated table land, undulating, but not too much broken. 
<<£ven," says Mr. C, <<as one ascends the higher 
mountains, he will find occasionally on their sides flats 
of level land containing several hundred acres in a body. 
The top of the Roan, the highest mountain in the 
country except the filack, is covered by a prairie for 
ten miles, which affords a rich pasture during the 
greater part of the year. The ascent to it is so gradual 
that persons ride to the top on horse back from almost 
any direction. The same may be said of many of the 
other mountains. The soil of the country generally is 
uncommonly fertile, producing with tolerable cultiva- 
tion, abundant crops. What seems extraordinary to a 
stranger, is the fact that the soil becomes richer as he 
ascends the mountains. The sides of the Roan» the 
Black, the Bald, and others, at an elevation even of 
five or six thousand feet above the sea, are covered with 
a deep rich vegetable mould, so soft that a horse in dry 
weather sinks up to the fetlock. The fact that the soil 
is frequently more fertile as one ascends, is, I presume^ 
attributable to the circumstance that the higher por« 
tions are more commonly covered with clouds, and the 
vegetable matter being thus kept in a cool moist state 
while decaying, is incorporated to a greater degree with 
the sur&ce of the earth, just as it is usually found that the 
north side of a hill is richer than the portion most ex- 
posed to the action of the sun's rays." 

Now, Mr. £dttor, I think that time and experience 
will teach that the mountains of North Carolina are un- 
suitable for sheep, especially those portions alluded to 
by Mr. C, in the preceding extract. I formerly thought 
with Mr. C, that in time it would become a fine sheep 
country; but since I have turned farmer, and kept 
sheep, I think those who embark in the sheep business 
in that section will be disappointed. 

In another part of Mr. Morrell's work, p. 193, he says: 
'* The soil most suitable for sheep is a dry one. It is 
emphatically an upland animal, and loves the short and 
varied herbage of hill and mountain slopes, provided 
the soil is not poachy from an excess of moisture. To 
no other domestic quadruped is water more repugnant, 
unless when necessary to lave its thirst, as will be seen 
in its aversion to crossing streams, and always selecting 
the driest points for feeding and rest. 
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Theae mountain! have a cold damp climate* the sum- 
mits of the highest being covered with clouds and mists 
a large portion of the summer season. Cold rains are 
of frequent occurrence, doubtless causing the deep vege- 
table mould alluded to by Mr. C. There the geolo- 
gist will see rocks crumbling to pieces, and large frag- 
ments tumbling down under the influence of cold and 
water, of which the Grandfather is a remarkable exam- 
ple. This is a high mountain lying within Ash and 
Burke counties. According to Prof. Mitchell, it is 
5,556 feet above the level of the sea, and according to 
the same author, the Roan is 6,038 feet high ; the high- 
est' point of the Black mountain, 6,476 feet, being more 
than 200 feet higher than Mt. Washington, which was 
formerly supposed to be the highest mountain in the 
United States east of the Mississippi. — [See Silliman's 
Journal, vol. xxxv., p. 377.] 

A large portion of the county of Yancy is an elevated 
table land, which is so damp and cold that the inhabi- 
tants frequently do not raise corn sufficient for their own 
consumption. This I learned from Mr. McCall,.an old 
gentleman who resides and has spent most of his life in 
the North Cove, on one of the branches of the Ca- 
tawba river. While I was at his house, several men 
came there on horseback from the high table land 
above, after com to make bread for their families. 
This was in July of 1842. From McCall's I rode on 
horseback up the " winding stairs," and across a table 
land thinly settled, (2S miles.) to Mr. Husted*s, at the 
foot of the Yellow Mountain,' which is a spur of the 
Roan. Mr. Husted informed me that he did not at- 
tempt to raise com on account of the cold — that in 
many seasons there was scarcely a month in the year 
without frost. With Mr. Husted I walked over the 
Yellow to the top of the Roan, which was enveloped in 
a fog, to our great disappointment, for it is said that five 
states can be seen from its summit. We descended on 
the other side to Evan Hughes', and spent the night. 
The next day Mr. Hughes ascended the Roan with us, 
and again the damp clouds rolled over the mountain, 
driven by a cold wind. Mr. Hughes, who had charge 
of some cattle that fed on that mountain, told us that he 
had been on its top the 25th of June, when a snow 
storm arose and eon.pletely covered the mountain with 
snow, and that there were few days in the year but that 
it was foggy on the Roan. After Mr. Hughes left us 
we got lost in the mist, and with great difficufty re- 
gained the house at the foot of the Yellow, after dark. 
Those who wish to enjoy a mountain view in North 
Carolina, should always go prepared to encamp on its 
top, and in the morning, before the rays of the sun 
cause the mists to arise, they will generally have a glo- 
rious prospect, realizing more than their anticipations. 
I have ascended most of the high mountains in that 
state, and rarely without encountering a storm, or find- 
ing their tops covered with mists, which disappeared 
in the cool of the evening, to be resumed by the warm- 
ing rays of the morrow's sun. In encamping on the 
mountains, I generally found the thermometer to range 
from 45 to 60 degrees, and on the high mountains, du- 
ring the day it seldom rose above 65. The inhabi- 
tants of the valleys pay great attention to the rais- 
ing of cattle and horses, which, in the summer season, 
are turned upon the mountains in what is termed '' the 
range," which consists of tall weeds, native grasses, and 
in many places white clover has become naturalized. 
The owners of the stock cut out small troughs in logs 
which are there termed «Mick logs," in which they salt 
the cattle every one or two weeks, at which tim6s they 
generally take their guns, and encamp, and hunt a day 
or more for deer and bear, both of which are abundant. 
Many of the high mountains are covered more or less 
with balsam trees, (Mies fraseri and Miet nirra,) 
which delight in cold damp situations. The Black 
Mountain is nearly covered with these trees, from 
which it has its name. Beneath these trees there is 
often spread a thick carpet of moss and sphagnum, or 
peat moss, with a vegetation similar to that of the White 
mountains and Canad*. At Billy White's, near the 
Grandfather, I found Mrs. White keeping house with 
her oldest son and some children, while Billy had gone 



to some more favored region to raise com for tlie fami- 
ly, which cannot be raised near the mountain on ac- 
count of wet and cold. 

These remarks will apply more or less to the moon- 
tainous region of Haywood and Macon counties, from 
which we conclude that they are not suitable to the 
raising of fine-wooled sheep, judging from their eleva- 
tion, damp and cold climate, which, as before remarked 
by Mr. C, creates a deep vegetable mould, in which a 
horse will sink up to the fetlock. And would not sheep 
sink in also, and be liable to have the foot rot? And in 
yeaning time would not many lambs be lost from the 
frequent cold rains so common there dnrinj^ the month 
of May. Should any think of grazing sheep in that re- 
gion, let them at least, before doing so, examine and 
go over the mountains, and should they conclude to em- 
bark in the business and finally succeed, I for one wonld 
be glad, because I love those mountains. While among 
the Cumberland mountains, in Tenn es s ee , I heard fre- 
quently of large mountain tracts there having been sold 
at the North, and when the purchasers came on to 
examine their property, they fonnd it comparatively 
worthless. This is merely alluded to as a warning to 
others who might be disposed to purchase mountain 
tracts in North Carolina before seeing them. 

Yours tmly, 8. B. Buckley. 

West Dresden, Yates Co., N. F, June, 1846. 

HOYET^S 8TRAWBERHT. 



In a late number of Hovey's Magazine, I am charged 
with having committed « three errors in one short para- 
graph " of the Fruit Culturist, and the Editor regrets 
that I should have '' detracted from the excellence " 
of this work, '* by making any statements upon subjects 
of which [I] had no experience." t therefore msJce a 
few explanatory remarks in the Cultivator, aa it appears 
evident from the editor's style that he did not expect 
nor intend any reply to be made in that journal. 

The first objection is, that I stated that '' the Duke 
of Kent and I^ly Scarlet are among the best v£bt 
EARLY" strawberries. He says the former is ''quite 
worthless," and was discarded from his collection 
twelve or fifteen years ago; and that in the London 
Horticultural Society's Catalogue it is set down <' third 
size and second quality." It is strange that the editor 
is not aware that climate often produces a great dif- 
ference on fruit. Now several of the best judges in 
Western New -York, consider the Duke of Kent as one 
of the finest flavored of all strawberries, thong^h it may 
be otherwise at London and Boston. The Pomologicid 
Manual says it is ''moderate or medium size," and 
Downing that it is valuetble where the earliest fruit is 
desired. Quality is too often considered to depend on 
size, by the cultivators of large, insipid, and worthless 
varieties. 

The second exception is, I said that Bishop's Orange 
was of '^ good quality and of large size," which the 
editor positively contradicts. If he will turn to Down- 
ing's '< Fmits and Fruit Trees," he will find that I am 
fully justified by the terms ** large size," **v$ry high 
flavored,*^ and ''finest quality, '' there applied to Bishop's 
Orange. 

<< But the third and gross error," continues the editor, 
'( is that Hovey's Seedling is tender I It is evident fhim 
this that Mr. Thomas never cultivated the true variety, 
or he would not have made such a statement, for one of 
its graatest qualities is its hardiness." As for the true 
variety,— our plants were obtained from A. J. Downing 
& Co., of Newburgh, and from Prof. Jackson, of Sche- 
nectady; — ^men of the highest standing as horticultu- 
rists. As for its being tender, I know several instances 
in Western New- York, where many plants of Rove's 
Seedling were nearly all destroyed by the frost in win- 
ter, while the Early Scarlet and other varieties, planted 
at the same time alongside, nearly or quite all eecaped. 
Such loss was subsequently prevented by winter protec- 
tion — proving decisively that Hovey's Seedling is not 
so hardy as the Early Scarlet or Yirginia in some lo- 
calities in this part of the state. 
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I have no wiah to lessen the popularity or sale of this 
fine vmriety . The Fmit Committee of the Mass. Hort. 
Society tried it twelve years in that climate and neigh- 
borhoody before they certified that it is « one *' of the 
best; but as it had not been tried so long in other cli- 
mates, I expressed a caution that it should not be ex- 
clusive lt or very exteneively cultivated till such proof 
diould be had, — though I atlmitted that « it is regarded 
by many who had cultivated it, as the finest of all varie- 
ties." Now ought this to give offence to a reasonable 
man? J. J. Thomas. 



VEW-YORX 8TATB AaRIOULTURAL 800IBT7. 
Show and Fair to ^e held at AuBcrRN, Sept. 15, 

10, AKD 17, 1846. 



The sixth annual Fair and Show of the State Agri- 
cultural Society is approaching, and the interest which 
is manifested shows that our society has lost none of the 
confidence of the agriculturists of the state. The 
previous exhibitions have been attended by immense 
gatherings front different parts of our own state, as 
well as large numbers from other states in the Union. 

The location of the Fair at Auburn, being near the 
centre of the state, will undoubtedly secure a larger at- 
tendance than at any previous Fair of the Society. 

The arrangements, it is believed, will be such as to 
meet the expectations of the public, and the citizens of 
Auburn are making preparations that will insure suita- 
ble accommodations ibr all who may be in attend- 
ance. 

The list of premiums of the Society embraces a very 
gteat variety of articles — and are so extended as to se- 
cure a very spirited competition. 

In the appointment of the judges, the ofllcers have 
selected such names as will secure the confidence of the 
public, in the awards that may be made. 

We would urge upon the friends of agriculture 
throughout the state to make vigorous effbrts to bring 
out our citizens at the approaching Fair. Every year 
we have added to the list of our friends, from those 
who have attended our exhibitions, and we desire still 
to add to their numbers until every farmer in the state 
as well as every other citizen, shall take a deep interest 
in our society, which is identified with the permanent 
prosperity of the state. 

Arrangements will be made for the ladies, that will 
secare a tasteful display of the articles they may ex- 
hibit — and it is hoped that in this department we shall 
witness a display excelling that at any former meeting 
of the Society. 
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REGULATIONS FOR THE FAIR. 

All members of the society, and all who may become 
members at the time of the Fair, by the payment of 
$1.00, will be furnished with badges which will admit 
the person and his wife and children under 2] years of 
age, to the exhibition at all timcf during the Fair. 
Tickets to admit a single person, 12| cents. 

Members will be allowed to enter in carriages with 
their families, but no hacks or other public con- 
veyances will be permitted to enter except when the 
inmates are members of the society, without paying 
a dollar for each entrance, and the inmates, if not mem- 
bers, to furnish themselves with tickets. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the N. 
T. State Agricultural Society, held at the American Ho- 
tel in Auburn, on Thursday, the 14th of May, 1846, the 
following members were present, viz: J. M. Sherwood, 
President; E. P. Prentice, H. S. Randall, J. R. Speed, 
L. F. Allen, Yice-PreMidents; J. B. Nott, Correspond- 
ing Secretary; Hon. A. Conkling, Dr. John Miller, and 
Ambrose Stevens; assisted by the Presidents of the 
Onondaga and Cayuga Co. Agricultural Societies, and 
other eminent agriculturists, the following committees 
were appointed, viz : 

Committee of JirrangementSy and for eelecting the 
Show Ground, and preparing it for the coming Exfii- 
6ilum.— J. M. Sherwood, J. H. Chedell, C. C. Dennis, 



Auburn; Wra. Fuller, Skaneateles; H. 8. Randall, 
Cortland Tillage; J. B. Nott, Albany; S. M. Brown, El- 
bridge; A. Thompson, Aurora. 

Committeefor Reception of Strangers, — ^E. T. Throop. 
Willow Brook; A. Conkling, Melrose; W. H. Seward^ 
Chris. Morgan, E. A. Worden, T. Y. How, Jr., 8. A. 
Ooodwin, Auburn. 

l8TCi.A8f — Durham Cattle, — Gov. Allen Trimble, 
Ohio; Henry Parsons, Ancaster, C. W.; L. Chandler 
Ball, Hosack. 

2d, 3d, AifD 4th Classes— Hereford, Devon, and 
Ayrshire Cattle* — Elias Phinney, Lexington, Mass.; 
Lemuel Hulburt, Winchester, Conn.; Edward CoX) 
Black-Rock. 

dTH Class — Crosses of Native and Improved Cattle* 
— Ira Hitchcock, Vernon; Lewis O. Morris, Morrisiana; 
John Randal], Norwich. 

6tr Class— iVoti've Cattle,—'^* Oarbutt, Wheatland; 
Thomas Hilhouse, Albany; Samuel Stevens, Preble, 
Cortland county. 

Working Qjten.^Sanford Howard, Albany; Wm. 
Fuller, Skaneateles; John Ayrault, Perrinton. 

£)<«er« — Oideon Ramsdell, Perrinton; Francis Hib- 
bard, Cortland Tillage; Hiram Clift, Marcellus. 

Fat Cattle. — ^John Holcomb, Wilmington, Del.; 
Thomas Kirkpatrick^ Albany; A. L. Freeman, Jor- 
dan. 

Fat Sheep.— '^ W. Cady, Dryden, Tompkins Co.; 
Wm. Osbom, Auburn ; Hayden, Syracuse. 

Stallions of ail itork and draught, and Mares,-^ 
Adam Ferguson, Watertown, C. w.; Elbert Jones, 
Oyster Bay; Henry K. Morrell, Caroline Co. 

Blood Stallions and Jtfare«.-^ames Bathgate Ford- 
ham; D. D.Campbell, Schenectady; Gen. Daniel Jones, 
Cold Spring, Queens Co. 

Best Matched and Single Horses* — ^Edward Long, 
Cambridge; Wm. A. Dutcher, Penn Yan; W. S. Davis, 
King's Ferry. 

Long Wooled Sheep-— l^^Wip Reybold, Wilmington, 
Delaware; Samuel Cneever, Stillwater; Augustus Ray- 
ner, Clarence, Erie Co. 

Middle fTooZ-— William Howitt, Ouelph, C. W.; 
Paoli Lathrop, South Hadley Falls; Be^j. Enos, De 
Ruyter. 

Merino Sheep and their Grades.— 'Jiohtri R. Reed, 
Washington, Pa.; Edward A. Le Roy, New-York; N. 
B. Smith, Woodbury, Ct. ; Samuel Lawrence, Lowell, 
Mass. ; S. Newton Dexter, Oriskany. 

Saxon Sheep. — Adam Hildebrand Maasilon, Ohio; 
Daniel Rogers, Hosack Comers; Wm. McKee, Salem, 
Washington Co.; John A. Taioter, Hartford, Ct.; Homer 
Blanchard, Kinderhook. 

Swne.^G. Y. Sackett, Seneca Falls; P. N. Rust, 
Syracuse; E. L. B. Curtiss, Danby, Tompkins Co. 

Poultry- — L. B. Langworthy, Rochester; Thomas 
HoUis, Gilbertsville; Edward Mesier, Fishkill. 

Plows.— C- C. Dennis, Auburn; Enoch Marks, Fair- 
mount; 8. N. Wright, Yemon. 

Harrows, Wagons , &c* — Samuel Greenleaf, Canan- 
daigua; E P. Beck, Sheldon, Wyoming Co.; Israel 
Boies, Homer. 

Corn and Cob Crusher- — Geo. Geddes, Fairmount ; 
Kingsley Sanford, Yolney, Oswego Co. ; Tennis Bergen, 
Brooklyn. 

Plowing Match.— John Johnston, Geneva; John Finch. 
Astoria; David Matthews, Truxton; Henry Brewer, 
Enfield; Paris Barber, Homer. 

Butter. — Z. Barton Stout, Allen's Hill ; Andrew Dick- 
son, Cortlandville; Aaron Petrie, Little Falls. 

Cheese* — Hon. Wm. C. Crain, Warren, Herkimer 
county; Lewis Eaton, Black Rock: Elijah Morte^ 
Eaton. 

Maple and Com Stalk Sugar* — Otto F. Marshall, 
Wheeler, Steuben Co. ; Robert Hadfield Sheldon, Wyo- 
ming Co. ; Wm. Blossom, Canandaigua. 

St/Jb.— Joel F. Belcher, Richford, Tioga Co. ; Charles 
Pardoe, Skaneateles; Edward Morgan, Aurora. 

Domestic Manufactures- — Roswell Randall, Cort- 
landville; Curtis Mose^, Marcellus; Moses D. Burnett 
Syracuse. 
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Fruit. — ^John A. King, Jamaica^ L. I.; W. L. De 
Witt, Ittiaea: A. H. Underhill, New-York. 

Flotveri. — Herman Wendell, Albany^; Wm. N. Ran- 
dall, Cortlandville; Tracy, Syracuse. 

MUceilaneous Articles not enumerated or apecijied. — 
H. L. Allen, fiuffiilo; J. T. Cooper, Albany; Wm. 
Jackson, Syracuse. 

Vegetables* — L. A. Morrell, Lake Ridge; Geo. J. 
Pumpelly, Owego; Henry Morgan, Aurora. 

Stoves and other Manufactures of Iron.-^* N. Be- 
ment, Albany; Samuel T. Pratt, Buffido; Franklin 
Manning, Syracuse. 

Paintings and other Drawings. — Francis Rotch, But- 

temutts; Walker, Utica; Gen. John A. Granger, 

Canandaigua. 

Omamtntaly Shell, Needle, and Wax Worfc.— Mrs. 
B. D. Coe, Buffalo; Mrs. Hanson Cox, Auburn; Mrs. 
Alvah Wonlen, Canandaigua; Mrs. Wetmore, Utica; 
Mrs. W. W. Watson, Geneva. 

Unenumeraied Implements, and other articles. — J. J. 
Viele, Troy; J. B. Dnane, Schenectady; Stephen B. 
Cushing, Ithaca. 

Committee to negotiate with R. R. Companies for the 
transportation of Stock, Implements, Passengers, 4rc., 
to and from the 5Aow.— E. P. Prentice, Albany; Geo. 
Vail, Troy; T. S. Faxton, Utica; M. D. Burnett, Syra- 
cuse; C. P. Wood, Auburn; L. B. Langworthy, Ro- 
chester; L. F. Allen, Buffalo. 

For the Reception of Stock, tfc., ^c—- Ira Hopkins, 
Esq., Maj. J. B. Dill, Wm. Howard, Esq. 



(IT We learn by the Tocsin, that a meeting was held 
at Auburn, on the 27th of June, for the purpose of de- 
vising a plan for conducting the coming Fair. For 
this purpose a committee was chosen to confer with 
the Executive Committee of the Society. Committees 
were also chosen for the purposes of collecting sub- 
scriptions and paying bills, erecting buildings for the 
Fair, providing water and forage for the use of visitors 
and stock during the days of the exhibition, selecting 
suitable grounds for the plowing match, to provide 
lodgings and accommodations for strangers during the 
Fair, to assist in the decorations of Floral Hall, and 
other buildings, &c , &c. A determined resolution 
seems to be manifested by the citizens of Auburn and 
vicinity, to do their utmost to render the exhibition 
creditable in all respects to the state, to the Society, and 
to themselves. 



EOBSSS vs. OZEK IN AaRIOULTURE. 



Mr. Tucker — ^In reading Skinner't Essay on the Ox, 
in Clater's and Youatt's Cattle Doctor, (which by the 
way, I would recommend to every farmer as almost in- 
dispensable,) I supposed that he gave the ox too much 
preference over the horse, in regard to economy and 
usefulness as a beast of burden ; and to satisfy myself of 
the fact, I commenced, one year ago last April, to keep 
an exact account of the work done, and the amount of 
food given to one pair of horses, and one yoke of oxen, 
on a farm of about one hundr<Hl acres of tillable land, 
setting down every Saturday night, the number of miles 
travell<id, the number of days worked, and the amount 
and kind of (bod consumed during the week. The fol- 
lowing is the result: 

The horses travelled 667 miles double; 2,151 miles 
single; worked on the farm 59 J days double, 36 ^ 
days single. Now allowing 40 miles travel to be a 
day's work for a team, it would make 121 days the whole 
amount peformed by one pair of horses in one year, 
which, at $1.75 a day, would amount to $211. They 
were fed during that time, 105 bushels of oats, 
which at 50 cents per bushel, amounts to $42; 47 
bushels of com, at 70 cents, $33; 5 months pasture, at 
$3 per month, $15; 2 months hay, at $4 a month, $8; 3 
months on cut straw, worth about $5; expenses of 
shoeing, $S ; wear of wagon and harnesss, $10; decrease 
in value of horses, $20; making in all, $141 ; which de- 
ducted from $211, leaves a nett profit of $70. 



The oxen, in that time, did 100^ daya> work, which, 
at $1.25 a day, amounts to $125.62; were fed 12 bushela 
of com, which, at 70 cents, is $8.40; 6 months' pasture, 
at $2.50 a month, $15.00; 3 months' hay, at $3.50 a 
month, $10.50; 3 montha straw, at $2.50 a month, 
$7.50; wear of cart, $3.00; making in all $44.40; 
leaves a nett profit of $81.22; making a balance of 
$11.12 in fiivor of the oxen. 

Bat Mr. Skinner says a yoke of oxen will do as much 
work in a day aa a pair of horses; if he is correct, tbeo 
the balance in &Tor of oxen woald be $61. But such 
cattle, I think, are very scarce — at least I have found 
them so. 

I last year commenced raising carrota for itodlr, and 
although some of my neighbors laughed at me for lanning 
after the Cultivator, as they called it, and I cannot boast 
of the crops of Mr. Risley, of Chatauque, yet I got at the 
rate of 600 bushels to the acre, and am satisfied it is more 
profitable than raising potatoes, could we get a good 
crop of the latter, which is very uncertain ; and this 
year I have sowed twice as much as I did last year, and 
am confident I shall get one-thini heavier crop, as I did 
not sow them last year until the last of May, which I 
think was too late; it was also a very dry season. I 
raised last year on one-fourth of an acre, 150 bushels, 
which at 15 cents a bushel, amounU to 22.50. Whole 
time spent in plowing, sowing, seeding, and digging, 
184 davs, every hour told, which, at 75 cents a day, is 
$13.87. Cost of seed, $1 .50, making in all, $15.37, and 
leaving a nett profit of $7. 12, or at the rate of $28.50 
per acre. Herbert Van YoutSKBtrRGH. 

Maiden Bridge, Columbia Co.f June 24, 1846. 



WINTER AHD 8UMMBS WHEAT— A NEW VABISTT- 



Mr. Tucker — Addison county in former years wsi 
quite noted for its productions of winter wheat, as many 
of the oldest « Trojans " can testify, who received our 
grain in exchange for cash and gooda. For many 
years we have cultivated but little of any variety. The 
wheat fly annoy eil us so much we were obliged to aban- 
don it, and look to the west for our bread. 

Our success has been quite flattering for two or three 
years. I have heard it reported by those well informed, 
that we now have more wheat on the ground than was 
ever sown any one previous year. It never looked 
more promising for a bountiful crop than at present. 
Thousands of bushels of our surplus must seek a market 
abroad. 

The Black-Sea Wheat, — a nunmer variety — ^is new 

cultivated here, on account of the general aoeoess which 
we have had in growing it on all kinds of soil, and 
through a variety of seasons. It produces abundantly, 
and is insnred against the rast. The fly troubles itleA. 

In February, 1845, 1 put one peck of this wheat to 
soak, and a.% soon as it began to germinate, mixed it 
with a loam soil, put it into a keg, and exposed it to 
the weather, where it soon froze, and remained in that 
state till the last day of March; then sown on muck 
land, which had thawed to the depth of two inches. 
The same night the ground froze hard, and it thawed 
and froze once more before the spring opened. Three- 
fourths of the grain died, in consequence, as I think, of 
the grain being too much grown at the time of sowing. 
It grew wonderfully, kept eight inches ahead of the 
spring crop sowed in May, and stood six inches higher 
through the season than the Black-Sea beside it. The 
heads were uncommmonly long, of a deep red and 
darker color than the summer wheat. The heads were 
also longer in the head and more stiff. I harvested four 
bushels; the berry was evidently larger than the origi- 
nal grain, though not as plump. 

In November last, the 13th day, we sowed a pail full 
of this wheat on loam land, which came up well. It 
stood about two inches high when the ground froze, 
and remained covered with snow during the winter. It 
came forward finely this season, is now headed out, and 
has every appearance of a large yield. I think it safe 
to call it the «< Black-Sea winter wheat,'* If it retainf 
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the dleCinguithiDg: properties of the svmmer Ywiety, it 
Bust be a yalnable acquisition to our eountiy. 

For two years I hare cultivated the « Improved 
White-Fllat," or <f Harmon wheat," which I obtained 
from Oen. Harmon, of Wheatland, N. Y. The berry is 
rery even fn sise, the best and handsomest wheat I ever 
Hw. On lem than four acres of sandy loam we sowed 
about 5^ bushels, September 8fh, 1844. The land is 
not what we call « wheat land," in this section; not 
very sCronf soil, yet I was happily disappointed in har- 
▼estingf 1 13 bushels from the piece of the best wheat 
that I have seen raised here for the lest 15 years. The 
millers pronounce it such. 

The heeds are a little bearded, white, mther short, 
hut extremely well lined. The straw is very BiiS, of 
good proportion, bearing but few leaves; it is quite 
•mall near the bead, hard, and not inelined to lodge; 
the berry is ef good size, very white and solid, which 
produces but little bran. One very great advantage in 
this variHy, as well as in the Blaek 8ea, is, it does not 
shell in gathering, though quite ripe. I have now the 
Mcond and more prmnising erop growing «n stronger 
land. This wheat is so well known that it needs no 
praise. Mr. Harmon informed me, last winter, that he 
•old over 1200 bushels for seed last fiOl, of this Icind of 
wheat. Sales more extensively in his own region, but 
had received many orders from the south, middle, and 
western states, as well as Xew-£ngSand and the Canadas. 

8. W. JXWETT. 

Wiyhridgt, VU Jcme 12, 1846. 



PaiNOXPLES OF BRBEDnra. 



<<The otikpring of some animals is very unlike them- 
selves; it is, therefore, a good precaution to try the 
young males with a few females, the qualities of whose 
produce has been already ascertained; by this means 
we shall know the sort of stock ttiey get, and the de- 
scription of females to which they are best adapted." — 
[SthrighV$ Ee$ay on the Jirt of Impr^ing the Breeds 
of Domeetie ^ijnaU.'*} 

In various races, animals are now and then produced 
which are the means of effecting extraordinary im- 
provements. Some individuals possess a remarkable 
and inexplicable power of transmitting their good 
qualities, or of begetting stock superior to themselves. 

It is true that what are called well-bred animals 
usually transmit their qualities with greater certainty 
than others; and in selecting breeding stock which has 
not been proved, due regard should of course be had to 
blood and pedigree. But the Csculty alluded to is not 
always possessed an proportion to the degree in which 
any particular blood is inherited, for animals of exactly 
the same blood frequently beget progeny of very differ- 
ent qualities. In swine, for instance, it is not uncom- 
mon for the offspring of boars which were of the same 
Utter, to vary much in shape and disposition to fatten. 
It is so with sheep; of rams that are twins, or those 
which are the proiluee of the mme buck and ewe, ons 
frequently proves tar superior as a stock -getter to the 
others. The progeny of stallions of the same blood are 
sometimes quite various. It is not veiy rare that one 
male among several protluced by the same parents, be* 
eomes noted for the value of his stock, though the re- 
mainder of the family acquire no particular reputation 
in this respect. Perliaps no very satis&ctory reason 
esB be given, why the progeny and descendants of the 
horse Messenger have proved so much more valuable 
for business purposes than most other blood horses in 
this country. Neither can the superior qualities which 
have distiuguisiieJ the descendants of the ''old Justin 
Morgan horse," (the ancestor of the '< Morgan" stock,) 
be fully accounted for by any rules with which we are 
acquainted. 

These remarks are aiso equally applicable to cattle. 
f n the variety so widely known as improved Short 



Horns, great improvement has been attribtued to the 
bull Hubback, whose qualities, as well as those of his pro- 
geny, are generally acknowledged to have been much su* 
perior to what the Short-Horns generally were before 
their time. And we may properly mention in this con- 
nection, two bulls, descendants of Hubback, viz., Favo- 
rite and Comet — the former the sire of the latter. Al- 
though they were nearly similar in blood, Farorite 
was much the most celebrated as a valuable stock-get- 
ter, notwithstanding Comet brought at public auction 
the enormous sum of one thousand guineas. A noted 
English breeder, in speaking of these bulls, says — 
« Comet was never the father of as good an one as him- 
self; it was otherwise with his sire. Favorite stamped 
all his ofihpring as guperior to himself; perhaps no bull 
ever begat so many good bulls and cows." 

Of several examples of this kind which have oc« 
curred within our own observation, we cannot omit the 
mention of one in particular which appeared to us quite 
striking. 

A few months ago, while examining the stock of Mr. 
HoBATXO Saboeant, of Springfield, Mass., our atten- 
tion was specially attracted by several animals in the 
herd, which, besides their fine forms and silky coats, 
were remarkable for their great resemblance to each 
other — exhibiting an uniformity in shape and general 
qualities seldom witnessed. On inquiry, we were in- 
formed by Mr. Sargeakt that these animals sprung 
from a bull called Red Comet, which he had formerly 
owned. He observed that he was the most remarkable 
animal as a stock-getter he had ever known — that all 
his progeny were most strikingly marked with his own 
good points, and that they proved excellent for all pur- 
poses. These remarks stimulated us to learn the full 
history of the animal. Mr. S. informed us that the bull 
was bred by Hen by Watson, Esq., of East Windsor, 
Ct., but could not state particulars in regard to his blood. 
Mr. S. purchased him in Granville, Mass., where he 
had been kept several years. As the stock which he 
had begotten while at that place, grew up and were 
proved, their superiority for the dairy and other pur- 
poses became so obvious, that one of bis ibrmer owners 
was induced to re-purchase him, and he was therefore, 
though then at an advanced age, taken back to Gran- 
ville, where the farmers gladly availed themselves of 
his services for several years. 

Shortly after our interview with Mr. Sabocant we 
wrote to H. Watson, Esq., for additional facts in re- 
gard to the animal which had been the cause of so 
much improvement, and from his reply we make the 
following extracts. 

« You ask a history, &c., of the bull bred by me, that 
for a time was in the hands of Mr. Hobatxo Saboeant. 
The pedigree of that animal is as follows. Red Comet, 
(1591,) dark red, calvetl 26th June, 1827; got by Wye 
Comet, dam Flora, bred by me, by imported bull Hol- 
deroem, alias Fortunatus; g. d.. Belle bred by me, by 
Young Denton, (963;)^gr. g. d.. Crowfoot, a native red 
cow. 

«I sold this bull to Wabd Woodbbidoe, Esq., and he 
let him one year to Gen. Pabsons, of Granville, Mass., 
and the next year sold him to Gen. Pabsons, who kept 
him for three or four years, and sold him to Hobatio 
Saboeant, of Springfield, Mass. Mr. Saboeant kept 
him three or four years, whei^ Gen. Pabsons bought 
him back, and kept him one or two years. He then 
sold him, and he went to Woodstock, in this state, 
where, I believe, he died. After being used two years 
while at Woodstock, his owner came to see me and 
ascertain his pedigree. The bull was then twelve 
years old, and had been put that year to over 100 cows, 
at $3 each. The stock of his getting, while at Gran- 
ville, all turned out fine cows for milk and excellent 
steers for the yoke and shambles, and that was what 
induced Gen. Pabsons to get him back. While at 
Springfield he got more good milkers and fine steers 
than any iMiil that ever stood in that vicinity. I have 
seen a great many animals of his get, and they were 
uniformly superior. He was unquestionably used to 
more native and cross-bred cows than any bull ever 
kept in New-England. His descendants from such 
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C0W8 were better than those of his aire, Wye Comet. 
Abel Chapin, Esq.f breil and fed three or four very larpe 
and fine steers of his get. One in particular, though 
not as large as two others he had, was sold to Mr. Sar 
OEANT, and slaughtered in Spring^eld before he was 
six years old. 

His live weight was, 2,627 lbs. 

Bead weight, quarters, hide and tallow,. 2,023 << 



604 



€t 



Loss, 

Or about 23 per cent. I did consider this steer the best 
animal of the kind I ever saw, and the nearest in every 
point to perfection." 

From the pedigree of Red Comet, as given by 
Mr. Watsok, It appears that he was one-half of the 
blood of Wye Comet, one- fourth of the blood of For- 
tunatus or Holdemess, one-eighth of the blood of 
Denton, (Young Denton of the Herd- Book,) and one- 
eighth common or '< native' blood. From what we 
have seen of the stock of thi bull, and from all the in- 
formation received, we have reason to believe that he 
was an animal of uncommon usefulness, and that the above 
account does him and his stock no more than simple 
justice. 

Our readers will now, perhaps, be able to understand 
why we have placed the extract fit>m Sebright as a 
texttLi the head of this article. The design is to enforce 
the idea therein contained, that male animals of good 
promise should be fairly tried and the character of 
their produce ascertained, before they are either ex- 
tensively used or rc;jected. Could this be done, it 
would prevent great losses from the use of poor stock- 
getters, and might in many cases be the means of sav- 
ing and making generally useful, animals whose good 
qualities might not otherwise be known. 



SOWING WHEAT. 



Mr. Tucker — Few persons are aware how very 
much the yield of the wheat crop depends upon the 
manner upon which the seed is deposited in the soil. 
I risk nothing in saying that fully one-third could be 
added with certainty to every farmer's crop by due at- 
tention to this point. The proper depth at which seeds 
should be deposited in the soil, has engaged the atten- 
tion of the most eminent agriculturists and scientific 
men of Europe, and its vast importance acknowledgeil 
by them. 

Baron Yoght, of Flotbeck, near Hamburg, has most 
ably discussed this subject in the British Farmer's 
Magazine, vol. 4; and Mr. Patrick Sheriff, of Mungo's 
Wells, near Haddington, in Scotland, has written in 
the early numbers of the Quarterly Journal of Agri- 
culture, some articles so practically convincing and so 
much to the point, that I think you could not do your 
readers a greater favor or service than to give them 
to them entire, if the work I allude so is within your 
reach. If seeds be placed by accident or design at 
such a depth in the earth, as to be out of the influence 
of the air, and though they may be surrounded by the 
requisite degrees of heat and moisture, they will never- 
theless remain dormant. 

We have many instances of the truth of this in every 
day practice, and of the imperishable properties of 
some kinds of seeds when excluded from the influence 
of the air. If seeils are dropped on the surface of the 
ground, they will remain unii^jured and unaltered so 
long as the air is perfectly dry; but in moist air ger- 
mination commences, and the point of the root will 
quickly protrude and find its way into the soil. This is 
the ordinary process of nature; but experience has 
taught us, that though nature distributes grain and other 
seeds generally on the surface of the spot where pro- 
duced, yet there is a proper depth at which all seeds 
should be deposited, and which is specially suitable. 
This depth is obviously that which, while it yields 
the necesFary degrees of heat, moisture, and darkness, 
is yet within the requisite influence of the air. The 
drilling system is approved, not only from its equal 



distribution of the seed, but becanee by it, seeds are 
also laid in at an equal depth ; this last circumstance is 
regarded as one of the principal advantaiTM ot the ma- 
chine. Now, Baron Voght has endeavored to show 
that seeds may be deposited too deep even by the drill, 
and in all cases when seed it sown before bairowing, 
much of it will be laid deeper than it should be, and 
consequently lost. Of this there can be no doubt. 
Every one acqoainted with sowing must allow that seed 
may be buried too deep; and every body acquainted 
with the structure of colmiferons plants and their man- 
ner of growth, must be eonviiieed that if seeds are Just 
covered so as to be sofliciently shaded from the son's 
rays, it is enough. Mr. SheriiT clearly proves, that all 
seeds with what he calls " coronal roots," no natter at 
what depth the seed is deposited and germinates, that 
so soon as it reaches within one-half an inch of the 
surface of the earth it will then pat forth its eorosal 
roots, and from them make a new start. . There is no 
hei connected with agriculture more easy of proof than 
this; any farmer may take a flower-pot Ailed with 
earth, and in it deposit three or four grams of wheat at 
different depths, from an inch downwards, and satisfy 
himselfof this Ihet, as well as the weakly and siekly 
state of all that are sowed below the depth of one ineh» 
as compared with the one sown at that, the proper 
depth. 

Explanatory of these assertions, Baron Toght hu 
appended to his paper figures of five different kinds of 
grain in five different states of growth, caused by the 
different depths at which they had been deposited in 
the earth. I annex two of these, as sufficient to illoi- 
trate my subject. 




Fig. «7. 

The dotted line is the surfhce of the ground; a, rep- 
resents a healthy plant of wheat from a seed laid in st 
the proper depth, viz., one inch beneath thesur&ee; ft, 
shows the growth of a plant fix>m a seed which has been 
laid in two days. This last, it will be observed, vege- 
tated, although two or three inches under the surface, 
threw out its seminal or first roots, and sent np its first 
shoot bearing two leaves into the air; buf as the first 
branch of the culm rises therewith, and remains nesr 
the surface ; it also throws out roots, and entirely super- 
sedes those that were first produce<l from the grain. 

To every practical and observant fiu-mer it must be 
evident that this unnecessary waste of vegetable power 
must be both hurtful and unnatural ; besides, the young 
plant must be more liable to accidents from the changes 
of the weather, slugs, and insects, during the ascent of 
the first shoot, and before the principal root is formed, 
than if started from its natural position at onc^- 

To guard against over-deep sowing, or burying the , 
seed altogether so as not to germinate at all, it is evi- 
dent that no seed should be sown until the ground is 
first harrotoed, and made level, and when sown, a light 
harrow passed over the field, will cover the seed suffi- 
ciently to insure a safe and good crop. Of these fiusts ex- 
perience had long since convinced me, bat if any doubt 
had remained in my mind about it, the crop of wheat 
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(fown by Mr. Wm. L. Thompson, within a few miles 
of this city the past season, would haye entirely re- 
noyed them. He had a 20 acre field of com, which he 
hid eut up and taken away. Finding the ground reiy 
mellow, he thought he would try the experiment of 
sowing his wheat on it, two bushels to the acre, without 
plowing, and merely harrow it in, which he did. His 
hsnds, and all his neighbors tried to dissuade him from 
it, saying it was a waste of so much seed and labor, but 
mach to their astonishment, in the spring, there was no 
so luxuriant crop as this in the neighborhood; and I 
bare Mr. Thompson's sssurance, that he delivered to 
the mill, of good merchantable wheat, a little over 25 
bushels to the acre, being 6 bushels to the acre more 
than he had ever grown off his land before. So satis. 
fled is he with the result, that he is determined never 
to sow his wheat again until he has first harrowed and 
leveled his land, so as to preclude the possibility of too 
deeply burying any portion of the seed, which is inevi- 
table if sown on plowed and unharrowed land, or which 
is itiU worse, if sown and plowed in as is often the 



If these remarks will only draw the attention of wheat 
growers to this subject, I am satisfied that a little re- 
flection and observation will convince them, that by 
propesly preparing their land to receive the seed, and 
depositing it at a proper depth in the soil, the wheat 
orop of the United States may be increased fully one- 
third, without any additional labor or expense. 

▲ FABMXa. 

LouUvUUf Kentucky, 1846 



▲OBIOULTaaB AS AN CX70UPATION. 



L. TvcKEB, Esq. — ^I have no apologies to oflbr for 
asking a place in your very valuable Journal for a few 
thoughts upon several subjects connected with agri- 
culture. It is enough that you have requested me to do 
so, and that, after a delay which may have led you to 
conclude I had no intention of complying with your re- 
quest, I have found time to commence what I design 
as a series of communications, which, should they prove 
interesting to a portion of your numerous readers, I 
shall be happy to forward, as time and circumstances 
msy allow. I do not intend to write to please my own 
fancy; nor merely to amuse those who may read, but 
if possible to benefit. If I can aid the wavering in the 
choice of an honorable business, or encourage the la* 
borer in his toils, or give any valuable hints to the 
inexperienced. I shall feel richly remunerated for my 
efforts. The first subject which I wish to present, is 
the choice of an employment. 

A sentiment has prevailed, and I fear yet prevails to 
tn alarming extent, that the practical &rmer occupies 
a place in society a grade lower than the professional 
man, the merchant, or than many other laborers. Many 
of our youth have imbibed this sentiment, and have 
been encouraged in it by the Ibnd but injudicious pa- 
rent. Thus, not a few who might otherwise have been 
vsefol members of society, have been thrown upon the 
world, mere pests to the community. I have certainly 
no antipathies to the learned professions, the mercantile 
business, or mechanical employments. These are all 
necessary and important; but I insist that agriculture is 
neither less important, or less honorable, or less useful. 

The difliculty is not so much in the several kind$ of 
business, as in the fact, that an undue proportion of our 
fellow citizens are engaged in the former, to the neg- 
lect of the latter; and more than all, that the sentiment 
which I have suggested, prevents multitudes from en- 
g<iging in either. 

From my own observation, in a life of more than 45 
years, and looking back and following the history of 
my early associates, and from a somewhat extensive 
acquaintance with the world, I am fully of the opinion 
that that sentiment is one of the most fruitful sources of 
idleness and crime, of any that can be named. And yet, 
what multitudes of young men and guardians act, or 
leem to act, under its infiuence. 
• I knew a man in my early boyhood, who has a prO' 



ftteionf but very little else, (except a numerous family) 
who was often heard to say, that hit sons should never 
be farmers, let what would come. Those sons are now 
vagabonds, except one, who has already come to an 
iintimely end. His daughters married gentlemen, and 
are both living in abject poverty. This is only one among 
the multitude of cases which might be mentioned. 
Still men will pursue the same path. 

I know a ikrmer with two sons — smart, active lads, 
enjoying good health, who, not long since, rented his 
farm; that he and his boys might live easier. I was 
inclined to say to that father, t^e care, sir, that you 
train not those fine young fellows to idleness, dissipa- 
tion, and vice. 

God made man an agriculturist, and while in a state 
of innocence, his first business was to till the ground. 
And in every age of the world, some of the greatest and 
the best of men have been farmers. Job and Abraham 
were farmers; Washington and Jackson were farmers 
— as also a multitude of worthy names and noble spirits, 
who, like them, have blessed the world with examples 
of greatness and honorable deeds. And I rciJoice to 
know that many in our own time, of highly oultiva* 
ted intellect, and enlarged views, and worldly mpe- 
tence, are proud to be ranked among practical formers. 

Far better had it been for the world had the number 
been tenfold greater. Far better were it for the pre- 
sent generation, if in the choice of an employment, pa- 
rents and their sons would view the subject as these 
have done; and let those sons be directed in their 
choice to the same wise results. Thus, much of the 
idleness and crime which are exerting such a fearful 
influence upon us, would never have existed. Many 
of the temptatione to vice would have been avoided. 

I know a father, engaged in a profession, who has an 
only son, for whose interest he has ever felt the deepest 
solicitude. When that son was 16, like many lads of 
his age, he manifested a strong desire to engage as a 
clerk in a store. The father felt that agriculture ,was 
an equally honorable business — much safer, and more 
free from temptation ; yet he did not wish absolutely 
to compel to a course averse to his own choice. He 
therefore eng^aged a place for him with a merchant of his 
acquaintance to be occupied in a few months, on condition 
that the son should still persist in his determination. He 
then took the son alone, and informed him that he had 
procured such place; at the same time pointing out in a 
kind manner, the advantages and disadvantages of the 
mercantile business, and of agriculture. He told him 
that he was now of an age that he must choose for him- 
self. That whichever way he should now decide, he 
would be aided as much as practicable — that that de- 
cision must be final — that he might reflect upon the 
subject one week, and then let his decision be known. 

At the close of the week, he decided ^<to be a fir- 
mer," to the joy of his father. From that day onward, 
he has pursued steadily his course-* is now pleasantly 
situated upon a comfortable farm, and is proud, at home 
and abroad, to be known as a farmer. 

Would it not be wise for many a father and son, to 
imitate this example? R. A. A. 

Gal way, Saratoga Co., 1846. 



FOOT BOT IN SHBEP. 



SoMX interesting facts relative to this formidable and 
contagious disease have been communicated to us by 
Humph axT Howland, Esq., of Cayuga county, whose 
long and extensive experience in the management of 
sheep entitles his opinions to great weight. He has 
applied a remedy which, if not totally eradicating the 
disease, certainly promises to reduce it exceedingly. 
This remedy is now in use for the second season, during 
which time, the rot has diminished from thirty per cent, 
to one per cent., in a very extensive flock, or only one 
fcheep is now lame where th irty were formerly. Other 
flocks in the neighborhooil, to which the remedy has 
not been applied, are as badly affected as ever. 

The remedy consists in mixing flour sulphur with 
the salt given to the sheep, in a proportion Just suflL- 
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cient to discolor slightly the salt, or about one-twentleth 
I>art. They are regularly and constantly fed with this 
mixture the season through. 

The disease being considered ae allied to the itch, 
the sulphur mixed with oil was also applied to the backs 
of the sheep immediately after shearing, and whatever 
effect this mixture may have had upon the rot, the 
grease was found to have increased the weight of wool 
about a quarter to half a pound per head. The practice 
of applying oily substances externally to sheep, and the 
beneficial results, have been elsewhere known, and this 
experiment further establishes the advantage. 

The cost of these materials for large flocks, may be 
lessened by purchasing in quantity in New-Tork city. 
Flour sulphur is often retailed at twelve and a half cents 
per pound; in New-York it costs three dollars per hun- 
dred, and fifty cents additional, as freight, brings it to 
only three and a half cents per pound. Lard and lamp 
oil are costly as external applications; but train oil, or 
oil of the true whale, is only about 32 cents per gal- 
lon in New-Tork, if bought by the barrel, or $10 per 
barrel; this would be enough for 2000 head of sheep, or 
half a cent per head; — ^the sulphur mixed, and the labor 
of application would be about 2 cents per head. 
^ It is of great importance not to draw hasty conclu- 
fions; but the above remedy, it is believed, if not 
totally removing the rot, which longer trial may accom- 
plish, will certainly be of the highest benefit in lessen- 
ing its formidable nature. 



TBE 8TRAWBERRT. 



Ma. Tucker — ^I am pleased with your strong com- 
mon sense notice of my leUer on the character of the 
strawberry plant, though like many others, your mind 
is still unsettled on the subject. My mind is relieved 
from all anxiety on the subject, for when the attention 
of such menas Profefsor Kirtland, Buist, Wilder, and 
Jackson, have been drawn to it, and their doubts re- 
moved, even the most skeptical of our scientific Euro- 
pean gardeners and botanists must deem the subject 
worthy tlieir notice. For 26 years t have endeavored 
to draw the attention of the latter to it in vain. I was 
listened to with patience till candor compelled me to 
admit that my attention was first drawn to the subject 
by the opinion of an ignorant market woman. From 
that moment I was compelled to be silent. But the day 
is aa near at hand as the millerite day of judgment, when 
these learned and scientific men will be compelled to 
admit that the old woman was a better botanist than 
LinnfBus, so far as the character of the strawberry plant 
is concerned. With our ignorant market gardeners, I 
had no difficulty in making converts. They knew Mrs. 
Abigust could raise larger and finer fruit than they did 
on the same space of ground, and five times the quanti- 
ty. To be certain of having the same kinds, they even 
stole her plants. But in a single year, they became 
barren also. I pointed out to them the difference be- 
tween the staminate and pistillate blossoms, and they, 
saw that the former did not bear a single fruit, (for the 
staminates we cultivated at that period were entirely 
barren,) whilst the former produced a perfect berry to 
each blossom. They required no other evidence, not 
being botanists, and soon compelled Mrs. A. to quit the 
business. 

The subject has been for two years before a commit- 
tee of botanists and market-gardeners, appointed by our 
Horticultural Society, and their report will soon be 
made. It is also before the Horticultural Society of 
Boston, and we shall soon know their opinion on the 
subject; and their attention will be especially directed 
to the justly celebrated seedling of Mr. Hovey, and its 
character will be settled. 

i cannot be surprised at the doubts of others, when 
Mr. Hovey is entirely ignorant of the character of his 
own seedling, after cultivating it extensively for 12 
years, and his attention having been drawn to the sub- 
ject some years since. You say truly, my reply to Mr. 
]X)wning «does not demolish, but overleaps his asser- 
tion*" With my friend Downing, I have len patience 



than with others; for from hia jnat eelebrity ai a horti- 
culturist, I expect him not to be nearly , but exactly 
right When he has for a single season, devoted ai 
much attention to this plant as I have done each year 
for 20 years, he will freely sustain my views. Ten 
acres oif Hovey's seedllag, if entirely separated from all 
others, will not in ten years produce a foU-sixed, per- 
fect fruit. For fifteen years we cultivated the Hudson 
only, and for that period I kept a bed of them separa- 
ted from all others, to make new plantations lh>m, and 
daring that period they did not produce a single fruit. 

" Facts are ehiels that winaa ding, 
And downa be diqmled." 

And even our European gardeners admit that the 
principles I contend for are troe in this dimflle, but 
still contend that in Eiwope, all species and varieties 
are perfect in both organs, and mtform bearers, and no 
difference in the size and Appearaaee of the bl o a wm , 
which they now admit to exist with as. Bot they con. 
tend that our plants, if retmrned to Enrope, would re- 
cover from their defective organisation, and beoonse 
perfect in both organs. I marvel if the cliange woold 
take place as tud&nly ae U dote xoUh vs. FM^en years 
since, I imported eight or ten varieties of strawberry 
plants from England, and they blossomed within two 
weeke after their arrival, and wooderfld to tell, all but 
one variety were defective in the female organs, and 
after 2 or 3 years' trial, were deemed of no value ex- 
cept to impregnate the pistillajte varietyy which I still 
have, and which I feel bound in truth to say, has re- 
tained her purity and chastity of eharaeter,. and would 
never bear fruit if left unmolested. 

In two things we can beat the mighty East. In the 
abundance of our strawberries, and in the eoltivation of 
the Cactus. The Night-blooming Cereus is with me 
now in its glory. I have had more or leas blossoms on 
several plants in tubs and pots, for the last two weeks* 
On one plant I had 69 buds and blossoms, and 38 of 
them in full bloom on Saturday evening last, besides 
numerous blossoms on other plants. 

Cincinnati, June 17, 1846. N. Longwobth. 



TBE QUEEN BEE. 



Mr. Editoe — Dr. Bevan, and other celebrated wri- 
ters on the nature and habits of bees, say, that second 
and third swarms have very often two or more queens 
when they leave the old hive, and before they com- 
mence operations in their new habitation, there will in« 
variably be a battle, which lasts till all but one aro 
killed; but that an instance never yet occurred whero 
all were destroyed, even if in their pitched battle botli 
were placed in such a position that both would receive 
a death wound at the same time, nature or instinct 
would teach them to desist, and avoid a dose onset for 
the purpose of preserving one alive. 

A few days since something very singular occnrred 
with my own bees, which goes to disprove this asser- 
tion. On the 15th of June, at 1 o'clock P. M.,a second 
swarm came out of one of my hives. I soon had them 
hived and placed upon the stand close by the old hive. 
In the afternoon they were very quiet, and none left the 
hive for forage. The following day being very warm 
and close, they kept unusually quiet, and I soon per- 
ceived that there was something wrong. At 11 o-*clock 
A. M., they all rushed ont of the hive with great noise 
and contusion, and I expected they would soon leave 
for the woods, but contrary to my expectations, they 
all returned again to the old hive. I soon, however, 
discovered the cause of this strange movement. On the 
bottom-board I found two dead queens, and in all pro- 
bability, the only two that were with the young swarm. 
In their contest for the mastery, they probably both in- 
flicted at the same moment a death wound, and as soon 
as the bees discovered their loss, they again returned 
to their old habitation. I could discover no trace of 
combs in the new hive, and hence I have reason to be- 
lieve that Che bees were almost twenty -four hours sliest 
spectators of the furious and deadly contest. 

Coitawieea^ Pa,, June 1846. Wiluam J. Ewu 
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Thb well executed mdlife-Itlre engncving which ae- 
tfmp&nies this number of the Cultivator, repreaents a 
|iair of three years old steers, bred and reared by Jauivs 
S. VTadswostr, Esq. of Oeneseo, to which one Of the 
iremiums was awarded at the show of the New- York 
State Agricultural Society, at Utica. One of theni) we 
^ere informed^ was a fuIl-blood Durham, and the other 
tkree-founhs of that breed. They were veiy ftne steers, 
eceeeding' in size and symmetry any other we hare 
erer seen of their age. Their uncommon growth and 
tindency to fttten, induced their owner to diipote of 
tiem for beef at an early ag-e; they were, therefore, with 
seven other cattle, transported via railroad, and sold at 
fibston, in February last. As the lot passed through 
fftis city, we had an opportunity of seeing them, and 
hive no hesitation in declaring that we have never seen 
them equalled by any similar number. The live weight, 
(ve never learned the dead weight,) of the subjects of 
Our plate, was 3,965 pounds. The lot consisted of ten 
head, one of which, a remarkably fat ox of six yean 
old, was slaughtered in this city weighing, dressed, 
2,061 pounds. There was one cow, (a tail! blood Dinr- 
ham,) in the lot, and four of them, including the steers 
Whose portraits are here given, were under four years 
oH y®t the aggregate live weight of the te% was 
14,295 pounds. 

Mr. Wadsworth and his brother, have been frequent 
and successful competiton for premimns on stock, par- 
ticularly working oxen, at the rtiows of the State So- 
ciety. Many of ow readers will recollect a splendid 
team of ten yoke of oxen which they exhibited at 
Poughkeepsie— three yoke of which obtained the first 
irremium offered on that number. Their display at the 
Utica show was still more attractive. Besides several 
yoke of steers, they presented a train of ten yoke of 
working oxen of the finest appearance, which received 
the first premtnm oflfered tot that number from any one 
town. A very superior pair of four-year-olds from this 
noUe team, received the second premium offered for the 
best single yoke of working oxen. 

The vast domain of Mr. "Wadsworth and his fiimily 
connexion, In the county of Gtonesee, is devoted large- 
ly to grazing. Mr. W.'s home farm consists of thirteen 
hundred acres, of which he usually mows about six 
hundred acres, and obtains an average yield of two tons 
of hay per acre. He kept on this farm last winter 260 
head of cattle, and he usually summers Arom 400 to 500. 
They are mostly steers, bought of the tenants on other 
portions of the estate. After having been allowed to 
run for a season on the rich pastures of the Genesee 
fiats, they are sold off to drovers. 

It IS proper to say that Mr. Wadbworth, besides 
being a 8]iirited competitor for premiums, is a most 
liberal supporter of agricultural societies, and an ear- 
nest patron of agricultural improvement generally. 
He for two years occupied the post of presiding oflker 
of the New-Tork State Ag. Society, whose affiurs he 
managed with an efllclency and judicious care alike 
creditable to himself and beneficial to the association. 



L. Tucker, Esq.-^Why may not every firmer be 
his own banker? 

Evexy farmer may effectually be his own banker If 
he chooses; he has the right, he has the power, he has 
the means at his own command, and by the exercise of 
this right, this power, and these means, he can be bene- 
fitted far more than by any investment of capital in the 
general banks now in use. 

The bank I allude to is the Farmer^ Bank of Manure, 
the location in his own barn-yard. This is a bank that 
can never fkil, can never be insolvent. He subjects 
himself to no protests, he lives in no fear of a suspen- 
sion of payment, he nee<is no bolts, bars or locks in se- 
cure him from the midnight robber, there is no cashier 
to tell him when he presents himself to this bank f^r 



means to carry on his farming operations that a discount 
is required to grant him a fiavor, or to tell him his en- 
dorser is not good or suflicient. He is not confined to 
a limited number of days, with a lUtle grace beyond it ; 
and when he draws his cheek he has no fear of be- 
ingvtold by Mr. President, Mr. Cashier, or Mr. Teller^ 
that there is not any fiuds placed to his credit. 

Then let every fiirmer, if he has not done so already, 
securely arrange his barn-yard In such a manner that 
none of the depositee can be squandered until he re- 
moves them himself. 

If (he farmer owns ttock in this bank he suffers no per- 
plexity or anxiety of mind that he may not have a semi- 
annual or annual dividend declared of less than the law- 
ful interest of his money, but he can rest assured that his 
dividend will be the real substantials of life to his 
pocket and fiimily, viz., pork, beef, butter, cheese, 
money, &.c. There are many of the common banks 
that have the words <<Farmer*s Bank of" prefixed to 
the place where they belong, apparently to induce the 
farmer to believe that they are for his own especial 
benefit. Beware of them ! Do not be drawn into their 
snare. There is a class of men and business which these 
banks may perhaps benefit; but the farmers, who may 
be justly styled the comer stone of our republic, they 
can never benefit as will their own bank, the Farnur'i 
Bank of Manure» A. H. Halle ck. 

Weetmorelandy if. F. 



AGBIOULTDBB OF OTSSaO OOmTTY, K. T. 



Mr. Tucker — ^I have been sojourning awhile in Ot- 
sego county, and I thought perhaps I might extract 
something from my notes that would be interesting to 
your readers. 

Otsego is rather elevated, containing the head waters 
of the Susquehannah ; hilly, but not mountainous, most 
of the hills being susceptible of cultivation to their 
summits. The principal articles sent to market are but- 
ter, cheese, wool, pork, fat cattle and sheep, oats, bar- 
ley, and hops; and by the way, this last article is all 
the rage in some parts of the county just now. But on 
the whole, the wool-growing and dairying business 
take the lead ; and say what you please of Old England 
or Duichlandf I never ate better butter or cheese than 
at some of the tables in Otsego. 

The farming here is somewhat peculiar; the arable 
land is divided into meadow and pasture; the meadows 
receive the manure, and in them a rotation of crops is 
pursued, and frequently four or five different kinds of 
grain, besides grass, are to be seen in the same field. 
When the pastures are supposed to be ** rich enough," 
they are plowed, and a crop or two of grain taken, and 
then seeded again to grass. 

The attention of the traveller is often attracted to the 
numerous little mills for sawing wood — propelled by 
water power, and placed on almost every rivulet; they 
are used for a few days in the spring when the snows 
are melting and the streams high. The trunks of 
trees are hauled to the mill, and a man will saw f^om 
eight to ten cords in a day, ** stove length," and thus 
save many « hard knocks.'' 

The diversified face of the country gives many beau- 
tifbl sites for cottages, and in some instances nature has 
been aided by art, but in the minority of cases you wiU 
find nothing to relieve the monotony of that eternal 
row of maple trees, straight as a Lancaster rifle, and 
the trees jnst so many inches apart. Now I have 
nothing against maple trees ** in the abstract," only let 
them be more Doumingizedj thai is, have naore of a 
come-by-chance arrangement. Rambler. 

Biaterhutte, 1846. 



Heavt Crops. — ^In the fourth report of the Agricul- 
tural Commissioner of Massachusetts, instances are given 
where 105, 110, 113, 115, and 117 bushels of com have 
been harvested from one acre; and 400, 484> and 518 
bushels of potatoes. 
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For judicious and economical management, few farms 
that we have ever visited will compare with that of A. 
Van Bergen, Esq., situated about three miles from 
Coxsackie landing. It consists of 700 acres, lying most- 
ly in a body, about 600 acres being cleared, and the re- 
mainder wood-land. The nett proceeds from sales lor 
the last ten years, have been from $2000 to $6000 
yearly. 

The STAPLE PRODUCT IS hay. About 300 acres are 
this year in mowing. The average yield is from a ton 
to a ton and a half per acre. The hay is pressed on the 
farm, and shipped to New-York. The price obtained 
per ton in that market, is from $10 to $16. 

The mowing-grounds are laid out in large lots, thus 
obviating the expense and trouble of many inland 
fences. There are 212 acres in one field. One side of 
this field, embracing twenty to thirty acres, having the 
benefit of the wash from the highway, has been in grass 
for forty successive years, and has yielded annually 
from one and a half to two tons per acre. But the 
usual course is to break up the meadows once in four or 
five years, take a crop of corn and a crop of oats, and 
then seed down again with timothy and red- top. Top- 
dressings of manure are sometimes given, in connexion 
with which the sward is scarified, some grass- seed 
town if required, and the surface made smooth with the 
roller. 

The mode practised by Mr. Y. B. in making hay is 
deserving note. The grass is never cut while wet with 
dew or rain ; thus, from its dryness, it does not pack in 
the swath, but is so light that it admits the air, and 
dries rapidly without being spread. From the swath 
the hay is put into small grass-cocks. This is done 
very expeditiously with large wooden forks — one man 
being able to accomplish more in this manner than 
three or four could with rakes. The next day the 
cocks are turned over for the moisture of the bottoms 
to dry o£r, which in good hay -weather is all that is done 
before taking the hay to the barn. But if there is a 
prospect of rain, the cocks are careftilly doubled and 
and trimmed. After the bulk of the hay — ^that is, what 
was put in cock — ^has been carried off, the scatterings 
sire collected with a spring-tooth horse-rake, an imple- 
ment which answers admirably for this purpose, as well 
as for another, of which we shall speak presently. 

This mode of making hay we think a very cheap one, 
and it seems to answer well in this case. It should be 
remarked, however, that as Mr. Yan Beroen sells his 
bay, a considerable object is to obtain the greatest 
loetgAi with the least expense ; most of the grass, there- 
fore, is not cut till it has reached such a state of ripe- 
ness that the curing is effected with much less labor 
than it could be at an earlier stage. 

Land Under Cultivation. — ^Mr. Yan Beroen 
has this year about 100 acres under the plow, viz : 32 
acres in corn and beans, (in alternate rows,) 40 in fal- 
low, with beans in rows ten feet apart, 8 in potatoes, 10 
in oats, and the remainder in buckwheat. 

The cultivation is admirably conducted ; the work is 
done in the most thorough manner, and with the least 
possible expenditure of cost. The soil, though of a 
character commonly called *< strong, >' is not, on the 
whole, of a nature farorable to crops. A great portion 
of it is too flat, and it is mostly of a very tenaceous 
texture, with a cold, compact subsoil, which does not 
admit of the free descent of water. For these reasons 
crops are liable to suffer both from the excess and de- 
ficiency of water. If there is much rain, the soil is 
made into mud, and from being thus run together, it 
bakes so hard when dry that the plants cannot extend 
their roots. 

We mention these disadvantageous circumstances, as 
they serve to show In a more striking manner, the su- 
perior skill and judgment used in cultivation. Against 
obstacles which really would have induced many far- 
mers to relinquish the idea of obtaining profitable crops. 
Mr. Yan Beroen has persevered, and has received for 
hii well-directed labors an abundant « recompense of re- 



ward." Sixty bushels of com per acre, and from forty 
to sixty bushels of oats, have not unfrequently been ta^ 
ken from such land as we have describc^l. 

That these crops have been obtained at small compa. 
rative cost, will be inferrett from the fiiet that thret 
men, under the direction of Mr. Yan Bergen, havt 
done all the hand labor on the farm, from the opening 
of spring to the 1st of June. The secret of accom- 
plishing so much with so few hands, lies in the per- 
formance of much the greatest portion of the work by 
improved implements drawn by horses. We cannot give 
at this time a particular description of these implements 
and the manner in which they are used, but hope to 
obtain cuts before long, of some which we consider 
particularly valuable. It may be observed, however, 
that in cultivating the crops above-mentioned, Mr. T« 
B. uses no lens than three kinds of plows, three kin«ls 
of cultivators, and a harrow besides a spring-tooth horse- 
rake, which is nude, in some instances, lo do the work 
of a harrow in an improved style. 

In plowing, as well as in all the after-culture, parti- 
cular regard is paid to adapting the work to the nature 
and tendencies of the soil. The first object is to obvi- 
ate the difllculties arising from the water remaining too 
long on, or near the surface. For this purpose the 
land is laid partly in beds with open channels so dis- 
posed as to facilitate as much as possible the discharge 
of the water. The land is next thoroughly subsoiled 
to the depth of fifteen to seventeen inches. In the 
course of culture, particular attention is paid to keeping 
the soil open, which is effected by the use of tools 
which penetrate and loosen to a considerable depth. 
The thirty acres of corn and beans which we have men- 
tioned, were managed from first to last, entirely with- 
out the hand-hoe, and yet we have never seen an exam- 
ple of more clean and perfect cultivation than the field 
presents. Mr. Yan Beroen assures us that a man and 
a boy will readily tend forty acres of corn, on his ^'s- 
tem, in a season, and that too in the most thorough 
manner — ^not run over so as to have the ground full of 
« unclean things," as we have too often witnessed on 
the corn-lands of the west. 

The bean crop of which we have spoken, was planted 
with Lewis' Seed-Planter, an implement with which Mr. 
Yan Beroen is much pleased. It is drawn by a horse, 
and does the work with great precision and dispatch. 
Mr. Y. B. intends to use it hereafter for planting com. 

Mr. Yan Bergen's fallows are managed on the true 
plan. The object is to clean the land, and this is done 
most completely. The land is alternately worked with 
cultivators, or *< gang-plows," paring cultivators, and 
the spring-tooth horse -rake. The cultivators or gang- 
plows leave the ground in small ridges, a foot apart; 
the parers, which are narrow plates of steel of lengths 
varying from one foot to three feet, are made to shave 
the surface, which levels the ridges and cuts clean all 
vegetation; the horse-rake, which is made of extra- 
sized wire to fit it for this purpose, follows after, rakes 
the ground smooth, collects weeds or gns9 where there 
is any, and leaves the ground in the most beautiful con- 
dition. These different operations are repeated in the 
course of the season at various intervals, as may be 
necessary to keep the soil clean and light. The last 
operation before sowing winter grain, is to put the land 
in the small ridges, (as described before) by the gang- 
plows; on these ridges the grain is sown, and is then 
harrowed in with the horse-rake, which running length 
wise the ridges, brings the grain in regular rows, a 
foot apart. 

The gang-plows and the largest sized cultivators, are 
drawn by two. horses. Some of them work a breadth of 
nine feet at once, and a man and pair of horses will 
work over from fifteen to twenty acres of fallow land 
a day, with one of them. Mr. Y. B. has lately made 
one still larger than those we have mentioned, which 
cuts a space of ten feet in width, and requires three 
horses to draw it. It is designed partly as a sca- 
rifier for grass-grounds, and partly to clean the foul 
growth from the fallows; and is at the same time so 
contrived that differently shaped tools may be readily 
fitted to it, so that at option it is metamorphosed from 
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a learifler to a mammoth eoltivatofy or letof graog-plowa. 

It may be obaerred in pawing, that Mr. Van Bkb- 
OXN makes considerable use of the subsoil plow in 
dmining his grass lands. It answers in this case a simi- 
lar purpose to the mole p/oio. The implement is passed 
tltough the sward in such places as would be lilrely to 
eftet the most drainage, and a channel is thus made which 
not only talces the water from the surfiu^ of the land, but 
eoaducts it off to natural courses. The plow does not 
turn over the sward, but only raises it, so that the grass 
grows as well or better immediately over the channels 
as In other places. These spaces made by the subsoil 
plow remain open for two years, and are of great advan- 
tage. 

Injukt bt the Wibx-Worm. — ^Mr. Van Bbrobn's 
crops have been greatly injured this year by the wire- 
worm. His wheat and com have been almost totally 
destroyed; his oats have been considerably cut off, and 
even his beans have not escaped; and judging from the 
numbers which on examination we found preying on 
their rootS| their ehance of affording a crop must be 
■mall indeed. Ho has not found any mode of counter- 
acting their ravages. 

LivbStock.— Three pair of horses are kept by Mr. 
Yaw Bbbobn, which perform all the team-work on the 
fiurm, as well as all other service required by horses. 
A yoke of oxen have formerly been kept, in addition to 
the horseSj but this season their use has been discon* 
tinned. 

A small stock only is kept. The cows, ten In num- 
ber, are mostly Durhams, Ayrshires, and grades of these 
breeds. Several of the Durhams were imported. They 
are evidently of a milking family, and show excellent 
points for the dairy. The Ayrshires are very pretty 
stock— 4ilky haired, dean skinned, small boned, with 
all the indications of first rate dairy-stock. Mr. Y. B. 
formerly fitted calves for the New-York market. He 
asually sold them at from Ave to ten weeks old, and ob- 
tained for them an average price of $9 per head. He 
sold one year 160 calves fatted by himself. The busi- 
ness proved profitable for several years; but competi- 
tion after awhile, reduced the profits, till it became no 
longer an object. 

CoNCLtrsioir. — ^Hr. Yan Bebobn's farming must, on 
the whole, be considered eminently successful. Many, 
very many fkrmers, even with greatly superior advanla- 
ges of soil, do not obtain anything like as good crops 
on the average, or realize half as good profits on their 
capital invested in &rming. What is the cause of this 
tnceess? is the question obviously suggested. We an- 
swer, it is to be found in the fhct that " knowledge is 
POWKB." A MIND well balanced, well disciplined, and 
discriminating, here exerts its energies; and the effect 
is seen in the systematic plan on which the various ope- 
rations are based, and in the highly satisfactory pecu- 
niary returns which are the ultimate results. 



After having spent several hours in the examination 
of Mr. Yan Bebgen's farm, we called for a short time 
at the residence of Mr. Reed, about a mile from 
Coxackie. We were unfortunate in not finding him at 
home, and therefore took but a hasty stroll about the 
premises; though we saw sufficient to convince us that 
the Cftrm was a good one, and that it was in many re- 
spects a beautiful place. The site commands a delight- 
fol view of the river, with fine prospect scenes on either 
side. The buildings are mostly new, well constructed, 
and well arranged. The gartleo, which we went through, 
is pretUly laid out, and is a perfect model of neatness — 
not a single weed being found in any part of it. We 
noticed that there were quite extensive orcl^ds, which 
appear to have been properly managed; and we were 
told that 2,200 bushels of winter apples had been sold 
fjTom the farm in a year. 



Soaking Gobn. — A successful fkrmer effects a saving 
of a third to one-half by soaking his corn fed to horses 
in water, in barrels placed in the cellar, where it can- 
not freeze. 



Mb. Tuckeb — ^Your columns are seldom devoted to 
the /Ins arttf nevertheless I venture to send you a song, 
which may not be inappropriate to a comer in your ex- 
cellent paper. That the fiirmer has as good reason to 
sing as any other man, I suppose no one will deny, and 
if song-singing is admissible, perhaps this will be found 
as expressive and unexceptionable as any other, how* 
belt a te-totaller might think it smacked somewhat of 
hard cider. I believe the son^ is old, but I have never 
seen it in print. W, 



When autamn freely yields 
Ail her golden treasares. 
Then those who reap the neldi, 
Partake of harvest pleasorea. 
This, lads, is harvest home ; 

Those who labor daily, 
Well know *tis sweet to come, 
Aiid pass the evenmg gaily. 
Then let each heart be light. 
Here's no room for sorrow, 
Joy holds her court to-night. 
Care may come to-morrow. 

Now let the lab'rer wipe his brow, 

Rest and plenty wait him 
Bam, cellar, rick, and mow, 

Are fill'd to recreate him. 
Scythe, sickle, rake, and hoe, 

All are now suspended, 
Like trophies in a row. 

For futore use intenaed. 

Then let each heart be light, fte. 

Now gay Pomona's store, 

Past exertion blesses, 
Rich streams of nectar poor, 
Sparkling from her presses. 
Full goblets streaming broad, 
Crown the farmer's labors, 
These real bliss aflbrd, 
When shared by friendly neighbors. 
Then let each heart be light. 
Here's no room for sorrow, 
Joy holds her eourt to-night, 
Care nuty come to-morrow. 



ICEETOra OF WOOL-aROWEBS. 



We learn by the Lowtll Courier, that a meeting of 
wool -growers was held in that city on the first of July; 
and by the following extract, it will be seen that an 
arrangement has been formed for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the comparative value of different flocks of sheep 
for the production of wool, among the Saxon and Meri- 
no varieties. Important Acts will no doubt be elicited 
by this arrangement, and we trust they will all be duly 
laid before the public. In regard to the flocks to which 
merit shall be awarded, it will be specially important 
and interesting to know, ftilly, the course which has 
been pursued in bringing them to a state of excellence ; 
and we hope to be informed how those flocks have 
been derived, and how, tor several generations, they 
have been bred and managed. We desire this inlbrma- 
tion as furnishing the proper data from which to deduct 
a correct syetem of breeding and management. 



At a meeting of wool-growers, holden at the ofllce 
of the Middlesex Company, in Lowell, Mass., on the 
first day of July, 1846, representatives from the eight 
following states being present, viz., Massachusetts, 
New-Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, New- York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ohio. Samuel Lawrence, 
Esq., of Massachusetts, was called to the chair, and G. 
Dana, of Ohio, appointed Secretary. After opening the 
meeting, an important and very interesting discussion 
took place on tbe relative properties of the Saxon and 
Merino sheep, and more especially of their fleeces, in 
which Mr. Brown, (ot the firm of Perkins and Brown, 
of Akron^ Ohio,) as advocate for the excellence of the 
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Saxon breed, an I Mr. Jacob N. BlaketUe, of Conneeti- 
out, ailvocate for the Merino breed, largely and most 
interestingly participated. These gentlemen, after va^ 
rious, propositions with the aid and approbation of the 
meeting, came to and agreed upon the following man- 
ner of testing, and as far as could be done, settling the 
question of the relative value of these two important 
breeds of sheep. 

Perkins & Brown, in the presence of Ouy Waleott, 
of Summit county, Ohio, are to select forty lambs, 
which said Walcott is to see shorn, and is to certify 
that they were of the flock and bred by said Perkins & 
Brown, and that they were shorn at or about one year 
of age, and at the clip of 1847. The said Blakeslee is 
to select a like number from his flock, which are to be 
shorn at the same age, in presence of N. B. Smith, of 
Connecticut, at the clip of 1847, who is to make a like 
certiflcare as the one described^-whioh certificates are 
to accompany the wool of the said Iambs to the Middle- 
sex Company, and to be placed in the hands of Samuel 
Lawrence Esq., who is to be the umpire to decide 
upon the merits of the two lots; and it is understood 
that the wool is to be stapled and scoured, and the value 
of each fleece placed against it — and to give to the gen- 
tlemen competitors and the world, his decision and his 
views at large on the comparative excellence of the 
two kinds of sheep and their fleeces; and the wool- 
growers throughout the United States are respectfully 
and earnestly invited to participate in this competition, 
the results of which are deemed important to the wool 
interest, and to shear at the clip of 1847, a like number 
of lambs, (and if there be any variation from one year 
in the age, have the certificate state that variation par- 
ticularly,) and to obtain the proper and well authentica- 
ted certificates, and send them with the clip to the 
above-named umpire, who will report upon the whole, 
and award the meed of honor 1o whom it may be due, 
and make the report public. The reader will under- 
stand that Perkins & Brown have a very choice flock of 
Saxons, and Mr. Blakeslee, a very choice flock of Me- 
rinos. 

It was unanimously voted that this report be signed 
by the chairman and secretary, and published in the 
Lowell Courier, and that the papers friendly to the 
wool interest throughout the country be requested to 
copy. SAMUEL LAWRENCE, Ch'n. 

Oeokoe Dana, 8ee*y* 



BHBBF AND WOOL. 



We have received a communication from Mr. Jacob 
N. Blakeslss, of Watertown, Ct., on the sufajeet of 
aheep and wool^ from which we make Che following ex- 
tracts. 

In reference to breeding sheep, Mr. B. makes an ob- 
servation, the truth of which we think all will admit, 
▼is., that ** It is one thing to collect a fine floek of sheep 
b)" selecting here and there one from the finest flocks in 
the whole country; and it is quite another and much 
more difficult thing, to improve s flock by the art of 
breeding. In the former case, improvement is only 
transferred from one to another; in the lattert the real 
value of property is actually increased." 

Mr. B. thinks too many wool -growers in this country 
have run into extremes. He says — << after the intro- 
duction of Saxon sheep to this country, it seemed to be 
the great aim of the wool-growers to produce the 
finett wool, without regard to the weight of fleece or 
the constitution of the sheep. After awhile many saw 
their error. The next move was to see how great a 
fleece could be got, without regard to fineness and soft- 
ness. These are the two extremes • let them be shunned, 
and let it be the endeavor of the wool-grower to com- 
bine as many valuable and essential qualities as possible 
in the same animal, or in the same floek of riieep. 

'< In selecting male animals for breeders, wb should 
take great pains to procure those of pure blood and the 
most perfect forms. At least three out of four animals 
partake largely, in their outward coat and appearance, 



of the male parent. In breeding fine-wooled Aeep^ 
this is an object of great importance, as their outward 
coat constitutes nine-tenths of their value. 

«I have always bred from the best buck I could raise 
or find, but since I purchased the one in 1628, bred by 
Daniel Bacon, [see Cultivator, for 1844, p. 336,] I hava 
not been able to find one not of my own breeding that 
suited me to use in my own flock. * • • I never 
sell any of my best ewes till they are advaneed ia 
years." 

▲aBJOULTURAL flTATlSTIOS OF MBW-TOBX. 



Mb. TtTCKBK — ^The Jane number of your most excel- 
lent Cultivator is now beibre me, and I cannot omit 
here to express the pleasure and satis&ction which I 
have derived from the perusal thereof. It is, and bat 
long been a matter of surprise to me, tliat a perioAieal 
whose every page teems with matter of the greatest In- 
terest and usefulness to the fturmer should not receive • 
large addition to iu already extensive list of subscri- 
bers. 

I hare taken np my pen now more particularly to call 
your attention, and that of your readers, to an article in 
the June number, which will no doubt be extensively 
copied into other journals throughout this conntry not 
only, but also abroad, containing erron in some of its 
details calculated to give a wrong impression, and 
which I think should be immediately corrected. 

I refer to the agricultural statistics of this state, fur- 
nished to you by Mr. Randall. Statistics form the ba- 
sis of all human calculations, and it is therefore of the 
greatest importance that when given to the nublie they 
should be in all respects absolutely and positively cor- 
rect. 

So much of the article of Mr. R. as refers to the popu- 
lation, number of horses, cattle, horses, sheep, swine, 
and the produce and average yield |>er acre ii wheat, 
is probably correct. But when he states the average 
yield per acre of epring cropi, he dips into a very ex- 
tensive error, as he himself will perceive by referring 
carefully to the returns of the marshals. 

The census was taken the first day of July, 1845. 
The number of acres at that time under com, rye, oats, 
barley, buckwheat, peas, beans, flax, potatoes, ami tnr- 
neps, was the number returned by the marshals, white 
the amount given of the produce of each of these arti- 
cles was that of the previous year, 1844, and a oorreet 
average yield per acre cannot thereby be made to 
appear. 

But let us look at the dairying operations. The 
marshals give us the number of cows that were milked 
in July, 1845, and the amount of butter and cheese 
made (hiring the year 1S44. Of course tthe average 
yield per cow is incorrect. 

When the marshal of our town called upon me, I re- 
monstrated with him on the subject, and the census of 
our town at least would have been taken in a proper 
manner had not the circular of the Hon. Secretary of 
State been issued. That profound paper directed the 
marshals to proceed precisely in the manner they did 
proceed, thus giving to the public a collection of agri- 
cultural statistics which are worthless. J. L. H. 

CaeiiU, Wyoming Co*, N* Y. 

WHBAT AND CHESS— AN XNOIDSNT. 



I lately made a sbort journey in company with an in- 
telligent and experienced former, whose fine farm and 
heavy crops have long told the skill with which he 
managed his business, when the conversation turned 
upon the transmutation of wheat to chess. He men- 
tioned several strong cases to prove the change of one 
plant to the othei^-«ases wliere clean seed had been 
sown on new land, and heavy crops of chess were the 
result. As is usual in such cases, unless I could assign 
a satisfactory cause, though knowing nothing of the 
circumstances, the assumed and unsatisfoctory explana- 
tion by transmutation, was regarded by my friend as the 
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only true one. I meotioiiAd the observations I had 
made on chess — ^its small and hard seeits allovring it to 
be oarried about in the stomachs of animals, birds, &c., 
while the land was yet forests^ and thus distributed; its 
astonishing productiveness where it could flourish, as 
where wheat had been killed, and the chess remaining the 
undisturbed occupant, yielding and scattering sometimes 
3000 to 5000 seeds from a single grain, as I had counted ; 
and again when shaded by heavy wheat or g^rass, being 
two inches high with only a single grain, as I had also 
observed. Collateral eases were named where supposed 
clean land, or new land, had been plowed and produced 
as spontaneous crops, a dense growth of pig- weed, in 
one case, and fox -tail grass, in the other case. But this 
was not quite satisfactory to my friend. I then stated 
that I had often examined what was called clean seed 
wheat, and found on a careful search, chess enough to 
seed Uie ground for a tolerable chess crop. Being 
about to make a call on an excellent and skilful farmer, 
I determined to prove my position; and so, the first op- 
portunity, we examined some very flue seed wheat. It 
was pronounced by all parties as remarkably clean. 
Having scarcely ever failed in finding chess, I began 
the search, eoofident of gaining my point; but after a 
long and careful examination , I utterly failed. Not a 
grain of chess could be found. At last, turning to the 
owner of the seed, I inquired, " Don't you ever raise 
any chess?" — <'N0!" was the prompt and decided an- 
swer, ** I have completely eradicated the weed from 
my farm — I sow none bat clean seed, really so, not 
apparently; an4 where my wheat is winter-killed, no 
chess springs up in its place, stool ing out on all sides 
for a heavy crop. Whatever others may experience, 
I find that chess will not grow unless It is first sown." 
The argument was finished. X. 



MR. OOLMAir'S EUROPEAN AaRIOULTORE— FART VI 



The principal subjects of this number are, Paring 
and Burning, Admixture of Soils, Improvement of Peat 
Lands, Warping and Drainage. 

The operation of paring and burning, to which the 
first chapter is devoted, has been long practised, although 
Its utility has been much controverted. In reference to 
the contradictory opinions which have been held on the 
sut^ect, however, the remarks of the Rev. W. L. Rham 
f Dictionary of tht Farm, p. 368,) may be given a.« af* 
fiordiag a rational explanation. "When we come," 
says Mr. B.^ *< to apply to the subject the test of expe- 
rience, and reason correctly on the facts which are 
presented U> us by the abettors of the practice and its 
adversaries we sliall find that the advantages and din- 
advantages arise chiefly from the circumstances under 
which the operation is carried on. 

Mr. CoLMAN remarks, that the objects of paring and 
burning are three fold : — *' the first, to reduce the coarse 
vegetable matter on the surftuse to a state of decomposi- 
tion, that it may be supplanted by a more profitable 
vegetation; the second, to destroy grubs, insects, and 
the larviB of insects, which infest the soils, and are 
pernicious to the cultivated crops; and the third, to 
convert the coarse vegetable matter on the surface into 
ashesy for nutriment of the crops which are to follow." 

Mr. C. describes, with considerable minuteness, the 
process of paring and burning, and believing that his 
description may be read with advantage by a large por- 
tion of our readers^ we give it at length. 

<* la the process of paring and burning, a thin slice, 
or turf, varying from one to three inches [in thickness] 
is taken from the surface, and after being sufficiently 
dried, is cut into pieces of a convenient length, and 
then piled in heaps preparatory to being burned and 
reduced to ashes. The turf is cut sometimes with a 
plow with a broad share, of the width of the slice de- 
sired to be raised, or, otherwise, with a spade made 
with a flange or wing on one side of the blade, resem- 
bling, in this respect, a spade for the cutting of peat, 
and with a long curved handle with a cross-piece at the 
end, by which it is forced under the sward by a pres- 
sure against the thighs of the workauui. The work. 
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when performed with the spade, is deemed severe, and 
it is considered a sufficient day's work for a man to ac- 
complish a quarter of an acre. 

<* The sods, when collected, are piled in heaps of a 
larger or smaller size, according to the convenience of 
the operator, pains being taken to form a sort of furnace 
beneath, in which are placed some brush-wood, fagots, 
or coal, as in the oven of a brick-kiln. The sods are 
piled over this, and, fire being kindled, attention is paid 
to prevent its blazing out, so that whenever a hole is 
found, by which the fire might escape, it is immedi- 
ately filled with fresh earth ; and as the fire advances, 
new sods are occasionally heaped upon the pile; the 
object being to reduce the whole to ashes by a smoul- 
dering fire. It is surprising to find to what a fine state 
the sods and vegetable matter may be reduced, and how 
the burning will continue to go on, though the whole 
seems to be in a perfect state of quiescence. A thorough 
burning requires frequently a month, or a longer time 
for its completion. 

« The head-lands of a field are occasionally bomed 
without the rest of the field being soldected to the same 
process. Here there is always an accumulation of soil 
and a collection of rubbish, coarse grass, weeds, or 
bushes; and all tliese are dug up occasionally to the 
depth of six or ten inches, and piled in heaps and burn- 
ed as I have described. In cases where the whole is 
not consumed, the part which is not sufficiently reduced 
by the action of the fire, is transferred to another heap* 
Two or three pieces of advice are commonly given in 
regard to th% management of this burning. One is, not 
to make the heaps too large in the beginning, as the 
weight of the incumbent mass is liable to extinguish 
the fire, but to heap it up gradually as the fire goes on; 
the second is, not to allow the fire to blaze out, as else it 
would soon bom itself out; and a third is, not to make 
the fire too hot, as otherwise much of the earth, instead 
of being made to crumble, and reduced to a friable state^ 
would become baked hard, like bricks. 

<< The ashes, then, of these heaps are evenly spread 
over the fields operated upon, and this is generally fol- 
lowed by a green crop, such as vetches or tumeps, 
which, under good management, are consumed on tha 
ground. Then follows the usual coarse of wheat, barley, 
and grass. The amount of ashes obtained by the ordi- 
nary process of paring and burning, has been made the 
subject of exact calculation, and is so remarkable that 
I deem it worth stating. <An acre of land, from which 
the turf was taken in the common mode of paring and 
burning, appeared to have produced an average of 2660 
bushels of ashes, which, at their mean weight of 65 
pounds to a bushel, when dry, would give 172,900 
pounds, or rather more than 77 tons per acre.' " 

Mr. CoLMAif observes, that as the process of bumia|^ 
dissipates, more or less, the vegetable matter of the 
soil, we must look to the ashes prodoced as some com- 
pensation for this loss. The ashes, he believes, << are 
powerful absorbents and retainers of moisture, and they 
answer a valuable purpose in the disintegration, or 
loosening of the soil. They certainly, in many cases, 
operate as efficient manure; I have seen their efiecta 
often, both upon old and new land. In examining the 
returns of nearly four thousand diflferent wheat crops in 
Massachusetts, in which, with a view to secure the pre- 
mium offered by the state upon the cultivation of wheat, 
it was required to give the mode of culture in detail, I 
found, in every case, where ashes were applied to sna- 
nure the crop, the beneficial effects were emphatically 
affirmed. In clearing new land, it has been the custom 
to fell the standing wood, and after it has bec<Hne suffi- 
ciently dried, to bum it completely upon the land. 
This always leaves a large deposit of ashes on the 
ground. It is common to plant Indian corn directly 
upon these ashes, without plowing the land, and, at the 
close of the season, at the last hoeing of the com, or 
indeed its only hoeing, to sow wheat among it, which, 
to use the common phrase, is ' haeked in ' by the hoe. 
Some of the largest crops of Indian com and of wheat, 
which I have ever heard of, have been grown in this 
way. In one case, upon a very large field, the product 
of wheat aver^:td sixty -four bushels to the acre." 
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But though the advantages of ]Miring and barning on 
tome kinds of soil, seem to have been well demonstrated 
in many cases, it appears to be equally certain that on 
dry, sandy soil, the practice is not to be recommended. 
Mr. CoLMAN therefore observes: 

*' The expediency of paring and burning land, must, 
as I have remarked, depend upon the nature of the soil 
which is to be sul^ected to the process. On light, 
sandy, or grai^ell^" soils, where the vegetation is thin 
and sparse, it is strongly objectionable." 

Under the head of *' Burning Land," a process dif- 
ferent, in some respects, from ordinary paring and burn- 
ing, Mr. CoLMAN fiirther discusses the principles upon 
which are supposed to rest the advantages of both these 
operations. The objects of burning lands are said to be 
applicable only to stiff, clay soils. The chief objects 
are to render it friable and destroy its adhesiveness. 
<' The process," says Mr. C, '^consists in digging, either 
with a plow or spade, the whole top-soil of a field, and 
placing it in small heaps, with a ftimace, or oven under 
them, where a fire of coal, or fiiggots, or brush-wood 
may be kindled and continue to bum until the whole Is, 
properly speaking, reduced to an ash-heap, as ikr as the 
nature of the substance so reduced admits of being so 
designated. Where I have seen the process carried on, 
the depth of soil so dug and burned, did not much ex. 
ceed a foot; but I have been made acquainted with one 
experiment where the depth of soil so moved and re- 
duced was three feet." 

Mr. C. is decidedly of the opinion, from all the evi- 
dence he has been able to collect, that ** the opening of 
clayey and adhesive soils by burning them, so as to 
make them easily worked, and rendering them accessi- 
ble to air, and moisture, and light, and heat, is an ob- 
vious and decided advantage." 

The most reasonable explanation which we have 
seen of the causes, which probably operate to increase 
fertility in soils which have been subject to burning, is 
furnished by Mr. C. in an extract from Liebig's Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. 

'<The advantage" (says Liebio,) ''of manuring 
fields with burned clay, and the fertility of ferruginous 
soils, which have been considered as fiicts so incompre- 
hensible, may be explained in an equally simple man- 
ner. They have been ascribed to the great attraction 
for water exerted by dry clay and ferruginous earth; but 
common dry, arable land, possesses this property in as 
great a degree; and besides, what influence can be as- 
cribed to a hundred pounds of water spread over an acre 
of land in a condition in which it cannot be serviceable 
either by the roots or leaves? 

** The true cause is this: The oxides of iron and alu- 
mina are distinguished from all other, metallic oxides, 
by their power of forming solid compounds with ammo- 
nia. The precipitates obtained by the addition of am- 
monia to salts of alumina or iron, are true salts, in 
which the ammonia is^ obtained as a base. Minerals 
containing alumina, or oxide of iron, also possess in an 
eminent degree the property of attracting ammonia 
from the atmosphere and retaining it. • * * Soils, 
therefore, which contain ox ides of iron and burned clay, 
must absorb ammonia — an action which is favored by 
their porous condition. They further prevent the escape 
of ammonia, once absorbed by their chemical proper- 
ties. * * • The addition of burned clay to soils has 
also a secondary influence. It renders the soil porous, 
and therefore more permeable to air and moisture. The 
ammonia absorbed by the clay of ferruginous oxides is 
separated by every shower of rain, and conveyed in so- 
lution to the soil." 



The Yiroaueu Peak, (or Doyenni, Butter, or St. 
Michaeli) considered in western New- York as the 
finest of pears, all things considered, long since in the 
Vicinity of Boston "run out" from the old age of the 
variety, as was supposed. B. V. French, an eminent 
cultivator, stated at a late agricultural meeting in the 
Boston State House, "that it now appeared to be re- 
turning to its former health, ▼i8^*i'> >od exeeUenee." 



aA8-WATBB TO KILL TNtXEOTB. 



A writer in the Oardtntr^t Chronicle states that he 
has derived great advantage from the use of gas-water 
in destroying, or driving away insects. He states that 
he has tried it of various strengths, but concludes it 
should be diluted in six times its quantity of pure water, 
or it cannot be applied without injury to vegetation* 
At this strength he has found it almost instantaneoudy 
destructive to snails and slugs, and drives away almost 
every species of worm. We suppose the gas- water to 
be what is here called the ammonical liquid of gas- 
works. Gardener^s Dictionary states that it consists of 
water holding in solution carbonate, muriate, and sul- 
phate of ammonia, with impurities; 100 gallons con- 
taining 25 pounds of these salts. It is thought highly 
valuable to mix with compost, as manure — to be used 
at the rate of 100 lbs. per acre. It is said to have in 
some instances trebled the yield of grass. 



vovsLTT nr bbe^hjves. 



The Report of the Commissioner of Patents speaks of 
a newly invented bee-hive, which we take to be the 
latest if not the greatest novelty in that line. The great 
aim has for several years been to protect the bees from 
the attack of the moth, and many have been the contri- 
vances invented for this purpose. The hive alluded to, 
has a hen-roott combined with it, the connection be- 
tween the roost and hive being such that the hens on 
going to the roost shut up the entrance to the hive, and 
bar out the moths — the latter only attacking the hive 
at evening or during the night. In the morning, the 
hens, on passing from the roost, open the hive and let 
out the bees to commence their daily toil. But m- 
PROVEMENT uod fiovelty are tvfo thingt* 

DUBASB nr OHBBRT TBBB8. 



Mk. Tucker — On a recent visit to Ohio, in the vi- 
cinity of Cincinnati, I observed that the past winter has 
been fatal to most of the finer varieties of the cherry tree. 

Some of the Cultivators informed me that they feared 
they should be under the necessity of abandoning alto- 
gether the cultivation of this early and delicious fruit. 

On examination, I discovered that the trees are first 
affected on the south-east side of the stem, showing a 
dead strip from the ground to the lower branches, many 
of them leaving out, but soon wither and die. 

I attribute the cause of the destruction of this tree, 
not to the effects of severe frost, but to the frequent and 
sudden thawing by the morning sun. 

The trees generally survive but two or three winters 
after being transplanted; for as soon as they become 
firmly rooted, the increased size of the mp vessels, the 
consequence of rapid growth, renders them liable to be 
thus affected. 

I would propose as a cheap and effectual remedy, the 
following : 

Take two strips of boards, say lh>m four to six inches 
wide, and long enough to extend from the ground to 
the lower branches, and nail the two edges together at 
right angles, and during winter place one of these on 
the south side of each tree, securing them by two 
strings. These may be stowed away in summer, occu- 
pying but little space, and will last an age. 

Mbany, July, 1846. H. P. Btram. 



GLASS MILK-FAirS. 



Why can't we have gla&s milk-pans in this country 1 
They are being introduced in the English dairies, and 
are much liked. They are said to be much more easily 
cleaned than pans of any other materials, and are so 
strong that they will bear a very severe blow without 
breaking. The only ottjection to them is their cost, 
which, on account of duties, is rendered high. We 
suppose they might be afforded cheaply an this coontiy. 
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ROOT AHO BUSH FULLBB^FIf. «cL| 

AcnviT udtbe ton part ol September tre the bsit 
Moatb*for clearing; uid impniviDj; boggy tad nrellanili. 
Bach lamli arc often more or lea covered with nnall 
tree), or btuhet which grrow in stooli or elmnpa. The 
impleioeat above repreaented ia varj effective in ImT' 
mg out auch treea or buahea. II ii made or iron and ii 
Terj atrong. The ground il flnt (if the roota are lai^e) 
looaened anHutd from the centre or the itool, when the 
olaw la faatauad to one aide, and a pair of oxen are at. 
taetaed bf meaiH of ■ chain to the implement, and the 
root* are forthwith "twitched" out. One man and i 
(mart yoke of oxen with tbii tool, will do the work of 
tenmeo. 



BBOBNT AHBBIOAV PATBHTa. 
RepOTttdfor " Tht Cultivator," by Zenai C.Robbine, 

Mtehanical Enginar, and Jgml /or procuring Fa- 

Itnt; Waihington, D. C. 

For an improvement ia Mlf-aclinir Bbakib for Cab- 
UAOE*; John Duboii, Jr., Trout Bun, Lycoming Co., 
Pa., June 13, 1846. 

Claim. — "What I claim aa my invention, and ileaire 
to aecure by letten-palent, ia the placing on the rear 
enda of the eiteaded handa (C, C,) which aupport the 
pole, an adjuatable movable away-bar, <£,) having 
brake! or nibben attached to each of iti extended enda 
in a poaillon to act on the fbrward wheela of a wagon 
or carriage when Ita rorward motion ia retarded by the 
pole, the aiyuMable fway-bar being eonnecled to and 
operated by the pole by meana of connecting rods and 
leveri) the whole cumbioed and operating aubatantioUy 
ia the manner and for the purpoie herein Mt forth." 

For the improvement in Cloveb-Hcluko Ha- 
ctliilEi; Martin H. Haniaelil, Hiffiiatown, Pa., June 
6(b, 1S46. 

Claim. — "What I claim aa my Invention, and deaire 
to aecure by lettera-palent, ia the manner in which the 
prrijecting nibben, (c, c,} in the concave (B,) anil 
cylinder (J,) are combined and opeale with each 
other, via., their backa being broad, (either alraight or 
wedge -ahapeU,) and their roughened aidea tapering to 
a aharp edge at their front*, are placed in the concave 
aod on the cylinder, and in iuch a poaition that the 
front edge* of the revolving rubberi on the cylinder 
will paa* between the front iharp edgei of the rubber* 
in the concave; the clover *eed or rice being hulled by 
the action of the oblique aide of the rotating rubber* 
while paaaing between the oblique lidei of the Mstionary 



POTATO SISBASB. 

Some person* have recommended cutting off the top* 
of potato** to ttve the tuber* from rotting. The theo- 
ry i*, that the dioeaae flrat alUcka the topa, and thai by 
eultiog them oS^ the diaeaae ii prevented from paning 
to Ibe tuber*. We cannot aay how much *onndne« 
there U in thi* theory. So long aa the top* remain 
healthy, wa would by do meana adviae cutting ihem; 
but where the diieaie baa already attacked the top* «a 
M to disorder the *ap, it aeem* rea*onable the tuber* 
can derive no further advanlasa from their connection 
with the topt, and it ii not improbable that tha aepara- 



tion, by preventing the flow of the ditordcred up to the 
Toola, may lend to prevent the decay of the latter. 

A writer in Ibe Saturday Courier mention* a eaae 
where a nun mowed off the [op* of hi* polatoe* aiioon 
BB tliey tbowed aymptom* of diieaie, and on digging 
Ihem they proved sound. But it ahould be remembered 
that to have made Che experiment deciaive, alternate 
row* through the lot ahould have been cut and led 
■landing. The difference, if any, in the enndition of 
the tuber* in the cnl and uncut row*, would have 
■hown the tSeet proiluced by cutting off the top*. Al 
it was, however, it i> que*tionablc whether the aiund- 
ness of the potatoes was attributable to cntliug the lop*. 
We could cite several casea where the top* were con- 
aiderably attacked, and the growth of the potatoes evi- 
dently checked by the diseascj but yet remained >ound 
till harvested, and even kept quite well through tha 



PSESBSTATIOK OF SWBBT POTATOES. 



Ma. TncKEa — I send you the following method oi 
keeping sweet potaloe*, which I have practiaad with 
complete aucceat' for aeverai yean, having now aoma 
large yams aa sound a* Ihay were when dug. 

Select a high dry spot, make aclrcular bed of ail Or 
seven feet in diameter, elevated a few inches above 
the surrouading earth by digging a trench S or 10 inche* 
deep, and throwing the earth taken out of it on the iMdj 
throw down a layer of dry pine atiaw, 7 or 8 inches 
thick ; lake the potatoes immediately from the palcb a* 
they are dug, and put them on the bed without being 
bniiaed, fW)m 30 to 50 bushel* in a bed.) Over (hem 
throw a layer of dry pine itraw, S to 6 inche* thick; 
oyer the *lraw a layer of pine t»rk pulled from dead or 
decaying logs, throw on earth to the depth of lii inches, 
aod on the whole make a alight aheller of pine boards. 
Leave a small Aoleat Ihe top of the bark villiout tarth, 
covered with a piece of pine bark, to let the aleam es- 
cape. In April, take potatoes and remove them to a 
dry and cDOl room in the ham or other out house, and 
spread them over the Boor, and you can eat them till 
June or July. H. F. B. 

Ki7tgtton,lf. C, 1846. 



At a lit* meeting of (he Newcastle (England,) Far- 
mer's Club, an account of which we find In the .4grt- 
cuttvral Oateitt, Mr. Qldve*, the secretary, spoke of 
hi* mode of stall- (imling cattle. He laid ha va* par. 
ticnlar to have his ealUe fed al atated time*. The eat. 
tie, be said, '■ knew perfectly when meal lime had arriv- 
ed, and were reiUca* and uneasy when disappointed of 
their food." He thought "cleanlineas and a good sup- 
ply of litter should never be neglected. To keep Ihe 
skin clean, and use the onrrycomh liberally, (ended to 
fatness." He remarked (hat Ihe food should also b« 
given with regularity as to quantity. " They should 
not be exposed to alternations of hanger and surfeit. 
The food of cattle should also be varied as much aa 
possible. Like human beinga they wera fond of variety 
and capricioui in thair appetite*. Two pounila of oil- 
cake, five pounds of barley -meal, and five pounds of hay 
chaff, with a plentiful allowance of Snediah turneps, 
had been recommended as a daily alIow8nee.>' 

He spoke of the use of linaeed oil in feeding, which 
he said had been attended with mnch aucceaa. •< The 
oil was aprinkled on good oat straw, layer after layer, 
at the rate of a gallon of oil to a week's allowance of 
straw. The llraw to be frequently turned over, and 
kept two days belbra used: by which time Ihe oil would 
be absorbed, and tbere would be a slight fermentatioa 
in the food." He detcribetl, also, the mode of making 
Warnes't Compound, which is highly esteemed for fat 
(ening cattle. "He put 168 lb*, water into a boiling 
cauldron, and when boiling, atined into it for fire min- 
utes, 21 lbs. linaeed meal. Then 63 lbs. of cruihed 
barley was sprioUed upon the boiling macilage, by <mm 
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person, while another rapidly stirred the mixture. 
This oecopied another Ave minutes.*' It is then left to 
eool — ^if there is much Are it should be put out. It 
should be used the next day, or by being excluded from 
the air, may be Icept long^er. The quantity g^iven to 
each bnlloclc per day, h eig^ht pounds, with hay or straw 
in addition. 



THB KITOHEN OARDEN. 



WEATHER FBBDIOnom. 



Mr. Tucker — Permit me through the medium of the 
Cultivator to call the attention of (armers more gene- 
rally to the practice of using the itater-pot in their gar- 
dens. The garden is generally too much neglected; 
this should not be so. The Icitchen-garden is the source 
from which many of our delicacies of food are to be 
derived. It is an excuse urged by farmers in general, 
that they have « no time to spend in the garden," and 
allowing themselves to be governed by this idea, they 
seldom spend but very little time In them after their 
planting. 

Now I would recommend to eveiy Aumer who pre- 
tends to have a garden, to spend more or less time every 
day in hoeing and watering it. This is the only way 
by which good and luxnriant crops of garden products 
can be obtained. The garden should ht visited every 
day daring drouths, with the water-pot. The best time 
for watering is immediately after sundown, as the water 
has a chance to soak into the earth before the morning 
Mn comes up to bake or harden the soil. In watering, 
care should be taken not at any time to use cold water. 
Well water should not be used unless it has been drawn 
for a day. Soap-suds and the washings of bam yards are 
excellent fluids for watering. 

Time spent in the garden is never lost. When your 
healthy-looking vines yield their rich delicacies, and 
the ganlen gives up its substantia] and palatable eata- 
bles, then will you not grudge the time spent in it. 

Nicholas. 

Watefiowfh July 2d, 1846. 



WOOL aRownra. 



Mr. Editor — Can you tell me what encouragement 
there is for a wool grower to strive hard to improve his 
flock, while the present feeling and policy of the man- 
u&eturers exist ? For years the farmer has been deaf- 
'enedwith theory that wool is lower this, than last 
year; and now their agents talk of its being Ave or six 
cents less, and they must buy it at this reduction or not 
at all. I will ventare, if a memorandum had been kept 
for a few years past, it would be found that by this time 
tbey would require a small premium to induce them to 
take it at nothing, if their assertiofls are to be believed. 
I would ask the manufacturers, if they believe this course 
just, even to their own Interests I Can they expect the 
fiu-mer to spend his time kmking up Ane crosses and 
paying $20, $30, or even $50 for bucks to improve his 
flocks, if he is always to be met with the never fiiiling cry 
of " wool is falling.'' Let me tell them that a silent 
change is fast going on; heavy-fleeeed, middling wool, 
is fiMt superseding the really Jint* Why, because no 
discrimination is made between the qualities, commen- 
surate with the expense of producing the Ane. Will 
they be wise in time for their own interest 7 

A Wool Grower. 



Prbservino Timber. — 8. W. Jewett of Vermont, 
impregnated in 1834, astickof basswood timber, (which 
decays more rapidly than nearly all other kinds of wood,) 
with a solution of blue vitriol ; it was green, cut in 
June. It was partly buried in the ground, and exposed 
to constant alternations of moisture and dryness. In 
eleven years ** it was, to all appearance, as sound as 
when Arst eut. The remaining portion of the tree, im- 
kumpregnated^ had decayed yean before. 



The London Gardeners^ ChronicU fhmishes an ex- 
tract from an article written by the celebrated astrono- 
mer, M. Araoo, in which he states that he has ^* fre- 
quently been led to consider whether it will ever be 
possible, by means of astronomical calculations, to 
determine, a year in advance, what in any given place 
will be the annual temperature, that of each month, the 
quantity of rain, or the prevailing winds." The re- 
sults of these investigations, he observes, ** dmnonttrate 
peremptorily that the lunar and cometary influences are 
scarcely sentible ; and therefore that weather prophecy 
can never be a branch of astronomy, properly so called. 
For, in fact, our satellite and the comets, have been In 
all times considered, in meteorology, as the preponde- 
rating stars." He protests <' loudly " against those pre- 
dictions which are yearly laid before the public in his 
name, and says: «No word has ever issued from my 
mouth, either in the intimacy of private conversation, 
or in my courses delivered daring tlurty years — no line 
has ever been published with my assent, which coald 
authorise the attribution to me of an opinion, that It la 
possible, in the present state of oar knowledge, <e 
foretell with certainty what the weather will be a tear, 

A MONTH, A WEEK— nay, I will say, A SLMOLS DAT, in 

advance." 

Such, then, are the conclusions of the greatest as- 
tronomer of the age, in regard to weather-prophecy* 
What will our weather-win (?) almanac makers say to 
them T 

ROTTnTO- HBMP. 



The Report of the Commissioner of Patents states, 
that important improvements have lately been made In 
the preparation of hemp and flax, particularly in the 
rotting process. Water-rotting, according to the old 
mode, occupied from Ave to fourteen days, and dew- 
rotting, from two to six or eight weeks. It is stated, 
that under the reeont improvement, the whole process 
is gone through within *<a day and a-half, or two days 
at furthest." In the old mode, the natural temperature 
of the air or water is relied upon; in the new mode, 
artiAcial heat is resorted to. The hemp or Aax is put 
into large vats, and steeped in warm water, until it Is 
completely macerated; and as soon as it is brought to 
this condition, the temperature is suddenly raised to the 
boiling point, which arrests all further rotting. The 
critical point In hemp-rotting, is to check the putre- 
factive process at the proper time, and where it depends 
on the temperature of the air, it requires great discern- 
ment to ascertain when the operation must be checked. 



LOOALITIBS PCS FBAOH OBOHARDS. 



There is little doubt, that In many parts of the 
country, where tiie peach is not raised fh>m the se- 
verity of the climate, a selection of locality would 
give regular crops. The great advantages derived from 
nearness to large unfreezing lakes, is well known. The 
superiority of hills over valleys, has often been no- 
ticed; the former being colder In summer, aad&voring 
a more moderate and well ripened growth of wood, and 
being less subject to sharp frosts on clear nights. 

A very striking case was lately mentioned to us by 
R. Raymond, of Conhocton, Steuben Co., New York. 
The river valley at that place, though many hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, is mueh lower than the 
surrounding countr)*, being Aanked by bills about 000 
feet high. In the valley, the peach cannot be cultiva- 
ted, he himself, as well as others, having had their 
trees killed completely to the ground in winter. But 
on one of the neighboring hills, 500 feet above, an or- 
chard has been planted, where not only the trees them- 
selves escape, but they yield regular crops of fruit. 
This hill is probably over 1,200 feet above the level of 
the sea. The experiment, both on the hill, and in the 
valley, were made on dry, firm soils. 
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ST&ilWBEBET-PEBTILE AlfD BARBBW FLOW- 
BBS.— F19. 99. 



It often happeosy where accurate ezperiments take 
ftron^Iy opposite {^rounds in theory, that <* both are 
rig^ht, and both are wrong." Three opinions appear to 
nave been adopted relative to the character of the vtraw- 
Oerry, or of certain highly improved varieties; one is, 
that there are staminate or barren plants, which are ab- 
solutely necessary to the fertilization of the pistillate 
ones; this opinion is held by N. Long worth and others 
of Cincinnati. A eecond opinion regards these stami- 
nate plants as wholly useless, and as camberers of the 
ground, and should therefore be all rooted oat; this is 
held by A. Mcintosh of Cleveland. A third opinion, 
held by A. J. Downing, C. Bf . Hovey and others, is in- 
termediate between the two others, and reg^ards sterility, 
not as an essential, but as an induced character, and that, 
though some varieties may be increased in fmitfulness 
by the proximity of staminate plants, that the latter 
are not always essential to the perfection of the fruit. 

TJie writer baa lately made some microscopic exami- 
nations, with an achromatic instrument of the best con- 
struction, with a view to elicit light on the subject, the 
resulla of which may possibly be interesting to culti- 
vators. Three varieties were selected, — ^Hovey's Seed- 
ling, usnally but erroneously regarded as destitute of 
stamens, and as entirely pistillate; the Dundee, in which 
the stamens are small, but readily observed; and the 
large Early Scarlet, where the stamens are large, fully 
developed, and rery conspicuous. The above figures 
represent magnified views of portions of the flowers of 
these three varieties. In Hovey's Seedling, the stamens, 
which, as in all other flowers of this natural order, ad- 
here to the inner rim of the calyx, are so short, that 
they are entirely hid by the mass of longer pistils. 
They are evidently imperfect and flattened, partaking 
thus, in a slight degree, the character of the petals of 
a double flower. The figure represents a portion of the 
germs with their surmounting pistils on the left, and 
one of the sepals of the calyx with the adhering sta- 
mens, on the right. In the second figure, representing 
the Dundee, the stamens are much more perfect; and in 
the Early Scarlet, shovm by the third figure, they are 
very large and distinct, and contrast strongly with the 
first. 

To ascertain if the anthers of Hovey's Seedling pos- 
sessed any fertilizing power, many careful observations 
were made with a compound achromatic microscope, 
with th e best constructed sextuple object glasses. Trom 
some of the anthers, no poUen (or fertilising dost) was 
obtained; they, however, neoally afforded a very small 
quantity; and their fertilising power appears to be 
^owly developet^, as they burst and discharge the mi- 
nute portions they contain, in most cases, about the 
time or after the petals Jiave fallen. The anthers of the 



Dundee, afforded pollen in much greater quantities; and 
the Early Scarlet yielded it in proftise abundance. It 
may be proper to remark, that from the comparative 
smallness of the stamens in the Dundee, it would be 
pronounced by a superficial observer, as pistillate only. 
The Early Scarlet was merely taken as a representative 
of several other varieties possesain|^ perfect flowers, aa 
the Elton, Rose Phcenix, and Alpmes. The Duke of 
Kent was frequently found with aa imperfect stamens aa 
Hovey's, and again with as perfect flowers as any 
others. 

A single experiment was tried, in cultivation, with 
Hovey's Seedling. A bed of this variety, twelve feet 
from a bed of the Early Scarlet, has, in most cases, per- 
fect and well formed fruit. Single plants had been also 
placed at distances from the first bed, of five, nine, and 
twelve rods respectively; on all these equally, the 
fruit is very evidently more imperfect, most of the 
berries being only partially developed from imperfect 
fertilization, and but few Itally formed and well filled to 
be found. These were all in a newly planted field, fu 
away from any other strawberries. "niiB experiment, 
so fkr as it goes, (with the microscopic examinations,) 
tends to show, that though Hovey's Seedling may some- 
times fertilize itself yet the process Is greatly facili- 
tated by neameas to other strongly staminate varieties; 
bat to be more satisfaetory, the flowers should have 
been covered with a ganie'COvered frame, so as per- 
fectly to exclnde the bees. In the present instance, no 
bees were ever notioed on any of the flowers. 

J. J. T. 



MAHUTAOTUBB OF AaBIODLTURAL MAOHDTfiS. 

•••••• 

Thk R^henter Demoerai notices Mr. Johw A. 
Pitts' feetory for the manufacture of various kinds of 
agricultural machinery. He has lately erected a new 
building, which, it is said, is three stories high, 120 
feet long, 33 feet deep, with a rear 90 feet in length, 
the whole occupied with the various branches of the 
woiks, which are propelled by steam. Twenty -seven 
men are at present employed, and with the facilities 
afforded, are capable, it is said, of turning out $30,000 
worth of machinery in a year. The principal machines 
at present made here, are Pitt's threshing machine and 
separator, superior horse power, and Pitt's com and 
cob mills. 

These machines are well known and highly valued. 
We have several times spoken of them in the Cultiva- 
tor, and we are glad to find that the demand for them 
is such, that the ingenious inventors, (Messrs. J. A. & 
H. A. Pitts,) are likely to be rewarded fpr the im- 
mense expense which we know they have incurred in 
bringing them to perfection. Some valuable improve- 
ments are said to have been added lately to the thresh- 
ing-machine and separator. It is said to be capable of 
thrashing and cleaning for market, between four and 
five hundred bushels of grain per day. 



WEEDS— HQTT FOE THE SEA80V. 



A VEBT common instance of neglect at this season 
of the year, and through the middle and latter part of 
summer, 1* the omission of the continued destruction 
of weeds. Com, potatoes, rata bagas, carrots, and 
other hoed crops, usually receive one or two good 
dressings with the hoe and cultivator early in the sea- 
son, and are afterwards neglected. How many fields 
of com, exhibit in autumn, when the crop is cut up and 
cleared off, a smooth clean surface, like a newly 
ploughed field, as they ought to ? instead of which, we 
Ihr more frequently see half a ton of luxuriant weeds 
to the aerc. 

The old saying is, <«one year*s seeding will make five 
year's weeding." But there is another reason why 
weeds should never be suffered to go to seed. The ex- 
haustion caused by growing vegetables, which are des- 
troyed on the surfkce, and not buried in the soil, every 
one knows; but the exhaustion produced by the/orsui 
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(ton and ripening- of teed, is not so well appreciated. It 
has been justly remarked, that it requires more strength 
of soil to form the half- ounce of seed on a single plant 
of the turnip, than to grow the large succulent bulb in 
the ground, though weighing fifteen pounds. Hence 
the great importance of never allowing a crop of weeds 
to draw the life from the soil in ripening a crop of 
seed. 

The importance of cutting up and destroying weeds 
when only an inch high, before they have shaded and 
stunted the young crop, and when the work can be done 
with one tenth of the labor subsequently required, 
needs no reasoning to show its policy. The advantage 
of keeping the soil entirely free ft'om the seeds of 
weeds, so that the necessary stirring of the surface may 
be entirely performed by the plough and cultivator, in- 
stead of by hand, is equally obvious. 

INDIAN OOBN. 



M. W. Phillips, of Edwards' Depot, Miss., writes in 
the July Cultivator, a very practical article on the cul- 
ture of Indian Com. He is right when he says, com 
will not fire, i. e. curl, in a garden, with deep tilth and 
good dressing, as in the field, where the roots are torn 
by deep culture. Experiment has convinced me, that 
so fkr as profit is concerned, there is no vegetable grown 
north of the tropics, that will yield the same quantum 
of food for man and beast, to the rod square, as Indian 
com, particularly in a clay loam, well ameliorated by 
coarse manure. Six square rods of corn, planted four 
inches apart, in drills three feet apart, will, after the 
middle of June, this year, furnish a daily baiting or 
stalks or suckers to a cow, until the corn is ripe, when 
the remaining stalks will be still more nutrlcious, if 
cut as soon as the com is hard. When thinned out to 
about eight inches apart in the drills, each stalk left 
will produce from one to two ears. The richer the 
soil, the less the necessity of hoeing, as it then con- 
tains an atmosphere of its own, which needs little aid 
from tillage, after the first hoeing. 8. W. 

LABELS FOB FBXTIT TBBES. 



At page 382 of the Cultivator for 1844, is a descrip- 
tion of a zinc label for fruit trees, with directions for 
making the ink to write on them; thinking this the 
most desirable and economical plan I had seen, I, with 
a neighbor, made some of the labels as per direction } 
but we found that the writing, on exposure to the air, 
turned quite white, leaving the form of the letters, but 
becoming nearly unintelligible. This was owing, as 
we suppose, to the oxidization of the zinc; but we 
found, that the spreading a coat of oopal varnish over 
the label, when the ink was dry, prevented *he oxidi- 
zation, and the writing preserved its fine jet black color. 
Gum shellac, dissolved in alcohol, spread on in the same 
way, will preserve the name, but it becomes somewhat 
yellow. Vamish makes the best coat, i. e., it pre- 
serves the glossy black of the ink best. We prepare 
the labels as there directed, and after the writing is dry, 
spread on one coat of varnish with a small brush, and 
the work is done. If this ink proves durable, (and it 
cannot be washed out,> this is the best way to label 
trees I have seen. A label need not cost more than the 
fifth of a cent, including the copper wire, when made 
by the quantity, and it must last a great many years. 
Every lover of fruit and fruit trees will provide him- 
self with so important a thing as a correct list of his 
valuable trees, when it can be done so easily. H. 

Ohio, 1846. 

■ IMI 1 - ■ m- — 1 II r I -- MB ^LM ■ I ■■ ■ ■■ ■ 

Carrots. — 8. Brown, in the Boston Cultivator, says, 
« We have fed two farrow cows with carrots from the 
time of housing to the present date, and the result is, 
they have given nearly twice the quantity of milk they 
wonld have produced without them, and of a richer 
quality; the butter made from them, chums quick, and 
is nearly equal to June butter." - 



FACTS AND OPINIONS 
CondenBidfrom various Exchange Paptn. 



Saw-dust koitnd rftuiT trees, has been found emi- 
nently useful in keeping the ground moist in drouth, 
and In promoting the growth of the tree. Several bush- 
els may be applied to a tree. 

The Borer in Apple trees. — ^W. Buckminster, at 
an agricultural meeting at the State House, Boston, stated 
that the borer, which is a fly in its perfect state, lays 
ten eggs on the tree near the ground; that they hatch 
to young worms and enter the bark the first year; the 
next, they eat into the wood and ascend; and the third, 
come out and change to the perfect insect. He says the 
best remedy is to wash the trees with strong lye in July, 
after the eggs are laid, and before the worms have bu- 
ried themselves in the bark. 

Roots for Cows.^The Boston Cultivator says, that 
the disagreeable flavor of milk, and ofTensive odor in 
cellars, ftrom the rata baga, may be obviated by substi- 
tuting the cabbage tumep, or tumep-rooted-cabbage, 
below ground; that it will yield as much or more than 
the rata baga, keeps well, imparts no unpleasant flavor 
to milk, and like a parsnep will keep well in the g^ronnd 
the severest winters, and be ready for use in the spring. 
The turaep-rooted-cabbage, above ground, is less valu- 
able. 

Onions — Pressing the earth. — A correspondent 
of the Michigan Farmer, tays an onion bed was made 
on a very mellow soil of gravelly loam spaded eleven 
inches deep. One half of the beid was trodden by the 
feet of a boy ; the other half untouched. The bed was 
merely weeded. The onions which grew on the trod' 
den part, <'came up first, grew more thriftily, and were 
more than double in size and quantity those on the other 
half — ^being as good a yield as I ever saw." 

Responsiriutt of Nurserymen.— An action was 
lately brought, in New-Jersey, asr^o*^ *■ nurser3rman 
for having sold trees, a great number of which, on fruit- 
ing were found to produce natural fruit* The Judge 
ruled that the plaintiff could only recover the first cost 
of the trees, — and that the cost and labor in cultivating 
worthless trees, the rent of the land on which they 
grew, the loss of several years* time, and the loss of sale 
of many bushels of frait, were not to be taken into ac- 
count. The jury decided accordingly. 

Fruit Trees. — At a late meeting in Boston, John 
Owen of Cambridge, stated he cured the black wart on 
plum trees by cutting off* and washing in salt water; and 
in another case, by washing with salt water only, the 
warts cracking ofi*. S. Pond learned the value of salt 
for plum trees, by an inundation covering his grounds 
several feet with salt water, <' killing eveiy thing but 
his plum trees, and giving them new life, health, and 
vigor." Dr. Shurtliff, of Brooklyn, applied to unhealthy, 
unproductive plum trees, two quarts of salt each, in 
water; '< the trees became healthy, and the ensuing sea- 
son they bore too much fruit." He continued the ap- 
plication, and was not troubled with black wart nor 
curculio. 

W. Buckminster said he had found roots of apple trees 
three rods from the trank, that had been set out only 
sixteen years — a proof of the importance of a wide, 
deep bed of fertile soil. 

YouNO Lambs. — J. A. Morton, of Hadley, Mass., 
treats young lambs which have been chilled, by im- 
mersing them in a tub of warm water, the temperature 
a little higher than blood heat, rubbing them and keep- 
ing them in long enough to become warmed through. 
He then takes them out and rabs them gently with flan- 
nel till quite dry. He does not feed them, till by 
running about and exercise, a keen appetite is created. 

Protecting trees from mice. — A correspondent 
of the Oardener*s Chronicle, mixes soot and milk till of 
the consistence of thick paint, and then applies it to the 
trees with a brash. This, applied once a year, he finds 
effectual protection against hares and rabbits. Would it 
not be equally so against nice 7 
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Durability or Timbbb.*— J. Towniend of Zanes- 
Tille, in a communication to the New-England Fanner, 
•peaking of the divertity of opinion relative to the best 
time for cutting timber, very Justly remarks, that much 
less depends on the teaeon of euttingf than on the treat, 
ment it receives after it u cut. For instance: a tree 
is cut perfectly green and full of sap ; it is suffered to 
lie in large logs, with no chance of seasoning— the sap 
ferments, and the log partially decays. Another por- 
tion of the tree is, immediately after cutting, sawed 
into thin boards, which season in a few days, and the 
whole becomes dry and *< tough and hard like horn." 
Henee« the influence of summer heat, in causing a more 
rapid evaporation and drying, under favorable circum- 
stances therefor, and in promoting also a more rapid fer- 
mentation under other circumstances; the advantage of a 
season when the bark may be peeled to assist in drying, 
and its disadvantages when the bark ii not peeled, by 
increasing decay, should all be taken into account. 

Pbitnino Apple Trees. — A correspondent of the 
Boston Cultivator notices an objection to early summer 
pruning, generally overlooked. The newly forming 
wood and bark is then in an unusually tender state, and 
the weight of a ladder or of the feet on a branch, easily 
separates the bark, and seriously bruises and ii^ures the 
tree. 

Carrots — ^Rotation. — ^At one of the Boston Agricul. 

tnral meetings, Oleason, of Wayland, stated that he 

had raised 800 bushels of carrots to the acre; on the 
iame ground the year following, he had only 525 bush- 
els. The ground was manured both years. The im- 
portance of alternation or rotation is here evident. 

He found carroto to be the best of all roota; his cows 
fed on them in winter, yielded him m much profit oi in 
stf mmer. £ight hundred bushels to the acre were equal 
to sixteen tons-- they were worth to him eight dollars 
per ton, or equal to $12S per acre. The tops were worth 
$5 per acre to feed swine in antamn. 

Durable Shinoles. — ^The durability of pine stumps 
is well known. 8. W. Jewett says, in the Boston Cul- 
tivator, " There are house roofe of large buildings in 
this vicinity that are covered with shingles from the 
butt ends of pine trees more than forty years ago, that 
remain sound and good at present." 

Pears. — J. M. Earle of Worcester, states, that a 
seedling pear tree, growing in a pasture, was pruned 
and grafted with the Bartlett, and produced pears enough 
the third year to sell for eight dollart* 
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Peaches.— O. 8. P., (Randolph, Vt.) We do not 
believe there is a '< rare ripe," or any other peach, the 
teed of which will produce fhiit << always like the ori- 
ginal." 

Wind Power. — A 8i7B8Criber. We should sup- 
pose the <'Centriflc Wind- wheel," described in our last, 
would answer your purpose better than anything else 
we have seen. 

Malay Fowls.— T. H. A., (Canton, Ct.) Some of 
the fowls called Malay, have feathers (as you describe) 
on the legs down to the feet. Their colors vary from 
dull yellow to black. The largest of them stand in the 
first rank as to size. 

Carrot Seed. — 8. 8. O. The carrot seed you speak 
of as being two years old, we suppose will be a year 
older before yon can sow it, as it is now too late for 
this season — hence yon had better buy new seed than to 
use it. It will vegetate some at two years old> but not 
as well as daring the first year. 

Seed Planter.— R. A. B., (Macon, Ga.,) asks, 
<< Havent yon an implement for planting seeds 7 one 
that makes the furrow, drops the seed, and covert it, at 
one operation 7 If so, will it plant seeds of all sizes, 
and corn, peas, &c. 7" Lewis' seed planter answers all 
these requisitions admirably. Those who have tried it 
speak of it as the best they have seen. The price is 
$15. 
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Communications have been received, since our last, 
from 8. W. Jewett^ a Subscriber. 6. 8. Paine, Cbas. N. 
Ryan, Thomas H. Austin, Storrs Barrows, a Wool 
Grower, Wm. J. Eyer, Heber Van Volkenburgh, 
J. L. H., Herman Wendell, Nicholas, Levi Disbrow> 
Jason Smith, an Old Subscriber, W., 8. W., John 
Keese, Ebenezer Bridge, 8. 8. Q.^ X., P., IT*. L. Shel- 
don, and H. P. Byram. 

Books, Papers, &e.> have been received at follows: 

The American Journal of Science and Arts, conduc- 
ted by Prof. SiUiman and others. New-Haven, Ct. — 
$5 per year. 

The American Journal of Insanity^ edited by the 
Officers of the N. T. State Lunatic A^lum. Utica. — 
Quarterly; $1 a year. 

The Cayuga Tocsin, from Mi^. J. B. Dill. 

Premium Lista of the New-Haven (Ct.) Horticnltn- 
ral Society, of the Fairfield (Ct.) Agricultnial So- 
ciety, and of the Hartford Co., Ct., Ag. Society. 

The Farmers' Library, Vol. I., neatly bound, form- 
ing a beautiful octavo volume of 664 octavo pages, and 
embracing Petzholdtt Lectnret to Farmers on Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, and Ther's Principles of Agricul- 
ture; also, the Monthly Journal of Agricaltore, vol. 
I., complete, by J. 8. Skinner, and bound in uniform 
style with the Library. From the publishers, Greely ft 
McEIrath, New York. 

Speech of Hon. E. B. Holmes, in the House of Re- 
presentatives, on the Mexican War, from Mr. H. 

Prize List of the New Haven (Ct.) Agricultural So- 
ciety for 1846 — Exhibition to be held at Birmingham, 
Oct. 1st. From L. Durand. 

Lardner*s Popular Lectures on Science and Art, part 
14. This part completes the work, forming two bcan- 
tiftil volumes of about 600 pages each.— Price $4. 50. 

Prize LisU of the Otsego and Oneida Agricultural 
Societies for this year. The Otsego Fair is to be held 
at Cooperstown, Oct. 1^ 2; that of Oneida, at Whites- 
town^ Sept. 24, 25. 

S. W. — The paper was disposed of as requested. 
N. C. — We know of no opportunity to dispose of the 
animal you speak of in this vicinity. 
L. F. Patson — Should like to hear from you. 



MONTHLT NOTIOE& 



ID* In Mr. Jewbtt'b article on '< Improved Flint 
Wheat," in this number, the variety should have been 
described as a bald wheat} with a few short beards in 
the upper end of the head. 

fjf^ In the article on '< Principles of Breeding " in 
this number, the No. 1591 is applied to the bull. Red 
Comet, by mistake — that number belongs to Wye Co- 
net, as he is registered in the Herd-Book. 

Crops in Connecticut. — Extract from a letter 
from H. Watson, Esq., dated East Windsor Hill, July 
21st : — *' My tobacco crops look well. Our wheat crop 
is a good one — ^it succeeds better after tobacco than 
after any other crop ; and wo have proved here, that 
tobacco does not exhaust the land as much as corn, for 
on land every way manured and cultivated alike, a 
much greater crop of wheat is obtained from the to- 
bacco land than from the com land, in the same field, 
and side by side." 

Crops on Long Island. — ^Extract from a letter from 
Albert O. Carl, Esq., dated Queen's Co., July ]6tb, 
1846. <«Our wheat and rye is all in sheaf or stack, 
and is a fine crop. We are yet in the midst of bay, 
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«nd that too is a heavy crop. Although the drought 
of last season injured th« roots of grass considera* 
bly, yet the fine season of this year has made it more 
thasi an average. It was noticed early in the spring, 
that there was much sorrel in fields, more than nsoal ; 
was it caused by the absence of grass roots, killed 
by the dry weather of bust year t 

** Oats are very large, and promise to be a great yield; 
they are getting ripe, and will, in a day or two, need 
to be cut. The weather was wet for some two weeks 
in June, and the Ant one of July, so that we could not 
commence haying as soon as usual or desirable, and 
4iave had busy times since. Corn, perhaps never looked 
better; it is very forward, and in a most growing state. 
Just setting for ears; there are no poor fields of it to be 
•een. Buckwheat is sown, and has a good start. 

'<8o Alt, our farmers do not complain of any crops. 
The rot in the potato has commenced in fields of those 
planted early, and we fear will be extensive. There is 
A fine prospect for finiity but the wet wealber caused 
the cherry to rot on ihe trees. They were very sdmn- 
4tant.» 

Crops in Georoia. — Extract from a letter reeeived 
from R. A, Bbkson, Esq., of Macon, Ga.: <« The 
Drops are very promisiiig. More wheat hae been made 
this year in this state than ever before : fully double 
what has been made in «iy previous year." 

Cbmps in GBNERAL.-^Grasf has generally been over 
an average crop. In iome few cases it has not done 
much better than last year, but accounts from all direc- 
tions, with a few exceptions, speak of the crop as being 
unusually good. Rye has given a good yield, and the 
grain is generally plump and of good quality. Oatt 
have not yet rJuly 22,) been harvested, but the crop 
kwks heavy. In some instances the growth of straw is 
so rank that it has somewhat fikUen down, but we have 
not seen many cases where the crop appears to be suffer- 
ing on this account. Barley 9 so fiir as we have seen, is 
promising. Wheaii taking the whole country together, 
we venture to say is unusually abundant. It is true, 
the Hessian fly has committed damage in some districts, 
but their ravages are quite Hmiteil, and from the great 
west and the hr south, we have Uie unanimous state- 
ment of a bonntifiil harvest. Indian Com is generally 
promising. Accounts from the south inform us that it 
never looked better. We have seen a few fields which 
have been almost entirely destroyed by the wire- worm. 
This insect has prevailed in uncommon numbers in some 
neighborhoods and on some kinds of soil, during this 
season and the last. Oats and barley, as well as old 
meadows, in some cases have been greatly iqjured by 
them. For Potatoetf the season may be said to have 
been so for raiher favorable. They have not suffered 
with drouth, as has been the case for the two previous 
years But the final condition of the crop cannot yet be as- 
cei*tained. The malady which for several years has so 
seriously affected it, may yet make Its appearance. In- 
deed we have already seen. its « premonitory symptoms " 
in a few instances, and have been informed that on Long- 
Island and in some parts of New- Jersey, the tubers have 
even now began to rot. A few days more will proba- 
bly show with some certainty what we may expect in 
the case. 

Qt^We saw lately some very superior Dobxiko 
Fowls, and some Rabbits of extraordinary size, 
which had just arrived from England, and were on 
their way to the country seal of Fas. Kotch, Esq., at 
Butternuts, Otsego county. The rabbits weigh, it is 
Mid, when full grown, from 14 to 16 lbs. each, dressed, 
and are highly esteemed for the quality of their fiesh. 
We are pleased to learn, that Mr. R., with his family, 
have returned to this country, after an absence of seve- 
.ral years in Europe. 

HERRroRD Cattle for Yermoitt. — ^Rev. L. G. 
Bingham, of Wiliiston, Vt., has lately purchased of 
Messrs. Cobnino fc Sotham, some fine Hereford cattle. 
The lot consisted of the imported cow, ^gton Beautyy 
two yearling helfere, a yearling bull, and heifer calf, 
i tiey are animals of excellent qualities, and, we think, 
will prove particularly vataabte to that sactioa of 



country. Their vigorous constitutions will adopt them 
to the climate { and on the sweet pastures of the hilH 
and mountains, they will easily and quickly thrive 
and fatten, while in any foir trials In the yoke, or for 
the production of batter, they will not be *' found 
wanting.'' 

Durham OikiTTLX.— Among our advertisements will 
be found that of Paou Lathrop, Es^., of South Hadley, 
Mass., offering for sale his herd of Durham cattle. We 
have seen some good animals belonging to Mr. L., and 
we believe the herd is generally reputed one of the 
best in the country. 

Fine Cherries.— We were presented, the first of 
last month, with some very superior cherries, from the 
garden of Messrs. McCulloch & Kirtland, of Green* 
bush. We think (hey were of the variety described by 
Mr. Downing as the BigarreaUf though they had been 
procured under the name of White Tartarian* Their 
size was greater than any we have before seen, and 
their flavor and appearance corresponds with Mr. 
Downino'8 description, as follows: ««Fle«h pale yel- 
low, quite firm, Juicy, with a rich, sweet, and delicious 
flavor if allowed fully to ripen. In perfection the last 
at June.»» 

Mr. Norton >8 Analysis or Oats. — Some months 
since we noticed the foot, that the Highland Society of 
Scotland had awarded a premium of fifty sovereigns to 
our fellow-countryman Mr. John P. Norton, for a 
chemical inquiry into the nature and composition of the 
oat. The society's Journal for July, contains Mr. Nor- 
ton's report on this subject. The late period at which 
it was received precludes a lengthened notice at this 
time, but we shall endeavor to present an abstract of it 
in our next. 

09* I'be XABtT POTATOES advertised by E. Gosistocx 
& Co., are of the kind we have before spoken of im 
several instances. We deem them the BM>st valuable 
early variety we have ever known. Their growth is 
remarkably rapid — ^making a strong, healthy vine — aod 
the tuber is decidedly more forinaceous and palatable 
than any other kind known to us which ripens so early. 
We had them on our table of fine size and quality this 
season, the 25th of June. 

Genesee Agricultural School.-^Wc are well 
pleased to learn that this institution has been patron- 
ised so far to an extent even greater than was antici- 
pated. General Harmon, who, it will probably be 
recollected, is associated with Dr. Lee in the manage- 
ment of this school, writes as follows to a gentleman 
of this city : — " We have had as many boys at our agri- 
cultural school as we could accommodate. I have ad- 
ded a few more rooms, which have made accommoda- 
tions for ten more.'' 

Hat-Spreading Machine. — ^We are obliged to our 
correspondent, C. B., for his suggestions in regard to 
this implement; but if he will turn to our last volume, 
page 190, he will find a cut and description of one 
which we think gives a correct idea of its construction 
and uses. 

National Fair. — Adrian Bergtn, of New 
Utrecht, L. I., writes; **ln attending the National 
Fair at Washington, I was much gratified to witness 
the improvements our country has gained within a few 
years, In manuftictures, and in improvements of all 
kinds: and if our nation remains proeperons, we shall 
still continue to advanoe, only let our jwung men labor 
with their own hands, and not think it beneath their 
dignity." 

Corn and Cob Meal.— Samuel Teaoub, neap 
Dayton, Ohio, informs as that he fattened his hogs last 
Call, on com-and-cob meal made into mush by steam, 
and that he intends feeding about one hundred hogs in 
the same way the present season. He thinks he Mved 
one-half of the grain by this aaode. We are ftdly of 
the opinion that the saving by eooking Bseal for hogs 
is very great. As to the use of the oobs, we have not 
had the opporCnnity of testing them very thoroughly, 
but incline to the belief that where the meal is tho* 
roughly cooked, they would be of less value, partteu* 
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larly for bogs. W« suppoBe, however, that cattle, and 
|^«fliap« hogs, may obtain some nourishment from cobs, 
when properly prepared, bat we suppose the chief value 
of cobs consists in rendering the meal more light and 
bulky, when they are worked up with the graiu, by 
which the meal is more thoroughly acted on by the 
luices of the stomach, and consequently more perfectly 
digested. 

MiTLTicoLS Rts.— Messrs. McCulloch & Kt&T. 
LAND, of Greenbush, have raised a small lot of this 
kind of grain the present season, being the first we have 
ever seen growing. The crop had the appearance of 
being decidedly the heaviest which has ever come Under 
our notice, though the soil Itom its compact and rather 
oold nature, did not seem to be very well adapted to 
the production of rye. A portion, only, of the crop has 
yet been got out, but we have no doubt that when the 
yield shall have been ascertained, it will be found an 
extraordinary one. By reference to our advertising 
columns, it will be seen that £. Comstock & Co. have 
this kind of grain for sale. 

Samplss op Wool. — The great number of letters 
we receive, enclosing samples of wool, precludes the 
possibility of noticing them at length. We have some 
very fine samples from Messrs. Perkins & Brown, of 
Akron, Ohio, showing the condition in which, (as it is 
stated) they always put their wool for market. It is 
most beautifully dean, and we should be pleased to 
learn the particular manner in which it was prepared. 
Messrs. P. & B. state, that *' such wool, in similar con- 
dition, has been worth in cash, at Lowell, Northamp- 
ton, and Webster, Mass.,. an average of fiill 70 cenU 
per pound, for the last ten years." The samples sent 
are said to be from fleeces ^ each and every one of 
which weighed from 3 j to 3} lbs.'* 

We have also received samples of wool from the 
flocks of Ebenszer Bridge, Pomfret, Vt., and B H. 
Strbkter, Berlin, N. T., who have no doubt good 
sheep. 

OONDBNSBD OOBSSSFONDENOE. 



PROFIT OF HENS. 
J. H. Austin, Canton, Ct., sends us an account of the 
profits of keeping fifteen hens for the year 1845. He 
ftd them a quart of com per day, and « occasionally a 
few boiled potatoes; also kept a supply of clam and 
oyster-shells pounded for them to eat. He charges the 
com at 75 cents per bushel. The profits^ according to 
bis statement, are shown by the following summary : — 

Sold 102 dozen eggs at 12{ cents, $12.75 

30 dozen, family use, &c., 3.75 

75 chickens at Is. each, 12.50 



$29.00 
Deduct expenses and trouble, 9.00 



Nett amount, $20.00 



BORING FOR WATER. 
In answer to the inquiry of C. Bryant, Esq., in the 
April number of the Cultivator, Mr. Levi Disbrow, 
writes us that there would be no difliculty in obtaining 
water by boring in the situation described, providing it 
is undertaken by those who " understand it," and for 
those who are <* able to foot the bills." He says, « it 
will prove valuable in towns and among wealthy people, 
Wt not ia other situations." Mr. Disbrow has been 
many years engaged in boring for water; he was in fact, 
we believe, the first to bring that mode of obtaining 
water particularly into notice in this country. He states 
that he was the first to adopt the mode of tight tuHng. 
He states that the boring at the large brewery in this 
city, which belonged to the late firm of Botd fc Mc- 
Cdlloch, was done by him; that he there used for the 
int time, a tube to follow ae fast as the boring was done, 
previous to which there it no accounts of any thing of 
the kind behig used in Artesian wells. He sutes, that 
the tight tubing is the only mode by which a well can 



be sunk through quick-sands, or where it is necessary 
to shut off fresh water from salt, or salt from fresh, as i4 
the case at Syracuse and Salina, and in cities and towns 
along the seacoast. Mr. Disbrow is at present engaged 
in boring for water at Little Sodus, Wayne county, and 
would be glad to hear further from Mr. Bryant. 



MUCK A8 A FERTILIZER. 

Mr. Storrs Barroits, of South Trenton, N. T., 
thinks our correspondent at Castleton, Vt., is wrong in 
the statement that muck " in its crude state is almost 
valueless as a manure." (See June No. p. 192.) After 
having used it in various xrayt, Mr. B. says he is de« 
cidedly in fitvor of hauling it from the swamp in the 
autumn, and spreading it evenly over the meailow. He 
thinks the '« extra expense of composting with barn^ 
yard dung is not nifllcient to warrant the practice." 

We have often remarked that there is a great dif- 
ference in the value of '<muck" as manure. Its com- 
position is various. That which has assumed the form 
of peaU usually requires a process of preparation to fit 
it to nourish plants. It is frequently formed in a great 
degree of mosses, which in the course of time, hav« 
grown and perished — each succeeding crop increasing 
by its decay the accumulation of the mass. Peat usn* 
ally contains in a greater or less proportion substances 
which are pnsjudioial to vegetation, particularly tannin 
and gallic acid, and it is necessary Aat these should be 
driven away, or rendered harmless, before the peat can 
yield its fertilizing properties to vegetation. On the 
other hand, the muck which is formed by the decay oi 
the leaves of trees^ (especially those of hani wood,) 
mixed, as is often the case, with the wash of surround^ 
ing lands, is a different substance, does not contain the 
acids just mentioned, or only in a slight 4egrte, and is 
at once capable of nourishing crops. 

NEW FUBLIOATIONS. 



Farmer*s Librart and Monthly Journal. — Tht 
work was commenced in the city of New- York, in Jnly^ 
1845. It is issued monthly, each number containing 
about one hundred pages. The design is to affi>rd a 
Journal of Agriculture, and also to republish standard 
foreign works. The first half of each number is there»> 
fore lievoted to the latter purpose, and th« other part to 
miscellaneous agricultural intelligence. But we have 
so often spoken of the Farmer's Library before, that 
there seems not now to beany necessity of describing it 
in detail. We have just received the entire work for the 
first year, consisting of two beautifully printed and sub- 
stantially bound octavo volumes of 550 pages each. Of 
the republished works, we have Prtzholdt's Aori- 
cultxtral Chemistry and Thasr's Principles of 
Agriculture, which comprise one volume of the Li- 
brary. The Journal of Agriculture consists of 
original contributions frOm eminent practical fitrmers 
of this country, with similar communications from Eu- 
rope, prize essays on various subjects, written in this 
and other countries, and numerous articles i^m the pen 
of the spirited and classical Editor, with notices of emi- 
nent patrons and improvers of agriculture, accompanied 
by well executed portraits and biographical sketches. 
Among others, we are presented in the first volume 
with the portrait of the late Hon. Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer, of this city, and that of Judge Richard Pe- 
ters, of Pennsylvania. It is announced that a portrait 
on steel of the late James Wads worth, Esq., of Gene- 
seo, is ready and will shortly appear in the current vol- 
ume. The work is interspersed with other engraving 
and wood-cuts, illustrative of various sul:rjects connected 
with its design ; such as improved implements, plans 
for fiirm-buildings, animals, &c. The work is " got 
up " in the very best style in every respect, and is af- 
forded at a very moderate price— the two volumes we 
have described, being sold at only $2.50 each. It is 
edited by that veteran in agricultural literature, John 
8. Skinner, Esq., and published by Greely & McEl- 
rath, Tribune Buildings. New- York. 

09* '^^^ ^*^ number of the Farmer's Library for 
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the second volume is before us. It commences with the 
republication of Stephen^s Book or the Farm, an 
elaborate work, originally published in Scotland, and 
which has been highly commended in that country and 
England. The republication will be continued till the 
work is finished. The Journal department will be 
conducte<l as heretofore. We invite the attention of 
the public to this work. $5 per year. 

American Journal or Science and Art.— The 
July number of this capital work is received. Among 
the contents, which are varied and valuable, we have 
read with interest the articles on the Ethnography and 
Archeology of the American Aborigines, by S. 6. 
Morton ; on the Evidence of Fossil Footprints of a 
Quadruped allied to the Cheirotherium, in the Coal 
Strata of Pennsylvania, by Chaf. Ltell, Esq.; on the 
Physical Structure of Plants, by Dr. B. P. Gardner; 
Facts relating to the Great Lakes, by Prof. C. Dewet, 
&c. We have also been interested by a communication 
on the Zeuglodon Remains of Alabama, by S. B. Buck- 
let. As it had been conclusively proved that the 
bones of the Zeuglodon, which Mr. Koch exhibited in 
New -York and elsewhere, under the name of Hydrar- 
eho9y belonged to different individuals, some might be 
induced to doubt whether the skeleton of the Zeuglo- 
don which Mr. Buckley obtained in Alabama, now in 
possession of Prof. Emmons of this city, really belonged 
to one animal. Mr. Buckley's communication is di- 
Tected chiefly to this point, in reference to which he 
gives a detailed and authentic account of the manner in 
which this skeleton was procured, clearly proving that 
all the bones belonged to one individual. The Journal 
is published by Messrs. Silliman & Dana, at New- 
Haven, on the first day of every second month — $6 per 
year. 

Doctor Lardner*8 Lectures. — ^We have received 
the Fourteenth Number, which completes the series, 
and contains the title-pages, indexes, &c., for both 
volumes'. The publishers state that the complete series 
■ire now printed in two large octavo volumes, and neatly 
and substantially bound in muslin and sold at $4.50. 
We do not know how so much valuable knowledge can 
|ke purchased in any other way at so cheap a rate. Pub- 
-Ushed by Gresly & McElrath, Tribune Buildings, 
New-Tork. 

The Son or Temperance and Rscrabits. — This 
is a work Just commenced in this city, devoted to the 
promotion of temperance under the auspices of the Or- 
ders of the Sons of Temperance and Rechabites. The 
first number makes a very pretty appearance, forming a 
magazine of forty pages octavo. It is to be issued 
monthly, at $1 per year. Edited by J. Stanley Smith, 
(late editor of the Albany Citizen,) and published by 
JOHN Tanner. As an instrument of good, we wish 
the work success. 

FORBIGN. 



We have, by the Cambria, our English and Scotch 
papers to the 1st of July. The new Com and Tariff 
bills passed the House of Lords, and became a law on 
the 25th of Jime. Shortly after this event, Sir Robert 
Peel tendered his resignation to the Queen, which was 
accepted. Lord John Russell has been appointed in 
his place, and has formed a cabinet, which have as- 
sumed the duties of the government. The prospect is 
highly flattering for an early and abundant harvest. 
The season had been uncommonly warm, with timely 
rains, and all crops have flourished well. There is, as 
yet, little or no complaint of the potato disease either 
in Great Britain or Ireland. Flour and grain is abun* 
dant in the English markets, and was being rapidly re- 
leased from bond, under the nominal duty of four shil- 
lings per quarter. Cotton had slightly advanced in 
price. American provisions were plenty in the princi- 
pal ports. 

A paper of later date, received by the Great Britain, 
speaks of the decline in prices of breadstufl^ as follows: 
'< We noticed in our last the immense quantities of Hour j 
and wheat which had been released from bond when the I 



new act came Into operation. Floor, in eonsequenee, 
has declined to the extent of fo. a barrel, and wheat 
nearly 10s. a quarter. Every one anticipated a serious 
reduction, but the fall has Ailly equalled the worst ap- 
prehensions of importers. Eveiy day brings vessels 
from Canada and the U. States, laden with floor, which 
has been shipped in anticipation of better prices, the 
Ikli of which, on the eve of a prolific harvest, will 
prove quite as injurious to the British firmer as to the 
American exporter." 

PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 



New-York, July S, IStflL 

COTTON— New Orleam and Alabama per lb., 7^10e.— Flori- 
da, TMHUpland, 7a9 cts. 
BUTTER— PhnM, per lb , ItelBe.— GoBinon} 8ft7. 
CHEEi<E— Per tb., ea7e. 

FLOUR — OcnoMa, per bbi-, 94. IS^of^. 18}— Michigan, aid 
Ohio, S4a«4.06. 

GRAIN— Wheat per bndiel, f'SadS c— Bye, eSioM e.— Com, 
Northern, 53a53ic— Barley, 45.— Oalis 3S. 

HEMP— RuMia, dean, per ton, t^lSofaaS— American water- 
rotted, f 130a9180. 
HAMS— Smoked, per lb.. ff^tfZ eta. 
BEEF— Meas, per bbl., #«.fi0af7. 
LARD— Per lb. 6ia6c. 

PORK— Meaa, per bbl., i0.5«i— prime, •7.87. 
TOBACCO— Connecticut aeed leaf, per lb, 3la8|. 
WOOL-(Bo«on prices.) July 18: 

Prime or .Saxon fleeces, warned per lb.- 36a40 eiik 

American full blood fleeces, 3Ui3S '' 

" three-fourtlia blood fleeces, 38a31 *< 

" halfblood do 96a98 " 

" oue-A>arth blood and eommon, SloM " 

CATTLE MARKET-Brighton, July 90 —At market, 465 beef 
cattlS} 10 yokes working oxen, 40 cows and ci^es, S950 diec«, and 
swine none at market, Beef cattle, extra $0, first qnalityy ^5.60, 
second do. f 5, third do. from f 4 to 4 .75. Worldne oxen— Sales were 
made at S7S, 97B, tSS and 9103. Cows and ealvea— Sales at fSS, 
•96, SaO, 934 and §42.50. Sheep-;-DoU sales of lots ai •1.9S, 91.37, 
•1.66, fl 75 and #9.63. No swine in market. 

N. B Cattle very poor in quality at market lo-day, but moat of 
them sold— say 50 head leA over. 



PRINCESS PREMIUM STRAWBERRIES. 

WUliam R. Prince ^ Co., Fluthing. 

HAVING devoted great attention to this Fruit, now offer the 
most estimable collection existing in America or Eiircne, 
embracing all the choicest varieties recommended by the Londoe 
Horticultural Society, and the most estimable of other countries, 
including several splendid seedlings, (Nriginated by themselves and 
others. The sexuality of every variety has been investigated, and 
such plants and directions will be furnished as will insure alran* 
dant crops. There is no such thing as strawberries becoming bar- 
ren when properly managed ; they can be trant^anted from Ao- 
gust to November. 

Primonliau, the finest and moat productive early crimson varie- 
ty, large, profuse bearer, one of onr seedlings, and now first offer* 
ed, 93 per dozen. 

Large Early Scarlet. •! per 100. 

Garneiitone Scarlet, •! for 95t and •S per 100. 

Crimson Pine, large, fine, ana prolific, another of onr new aecd- 
lings, 92 per doz . and •S for 95. 

Crimson Cone, one of the most splendid, large, bright crimson, 
high flavor, profuse bearer, unrivalled, ^3 for 50. and ^5 p^ 100. 

Prince Albert, (true sort,) Conl Late Scarlet, Iowa, and Willay, 
•1 per dozen, and 99 per 50. 

Alice Maude, Depiiord Pine, Coneys Seedling, Boelon Pine, and 
Buist's Prize, $1 50 per dozen. 

President and Clara Victoria, fS for six. 

Swainstoue. Black Roseberry, and Victoria, •! for S5, end ^9 
per 100. 

British Queen, Myatt^s Eliza, Myatt's Pine, Elton, and Old 
Pine, all fine flavor, but poor bearers, •! for 95, and 99 to 90 
per 100. 

Hovey's Seedling, Bishop^s Orange, Ross Phrnmx or Keen's 
Seedling, and Roseberry, 50 cenu for 95, and SI. 50 per 100. 

Dundee, Hudson's Bay, and Methveu, •! per 100. 

Royal Scarlet, Old Scariet, Melon, and Downton, moderate 
bearers. 50 cts. for 95, and fl per 109. 

Hudson, (of Cinoimiati,) great bearer, •! for 95, and 9.50 per 100. 

Prolific, Large Flat, and Green Hautbois, •! for 95, and 99 
per 100. 

White and Red Running Alpine Everbearing. •! for 50, and 
White and Red Bush, do., •! for 95. .,..:.._„ 

Common English Rod Wood, (erroneously called Stoddard's 
Washington Alpine,) •! per 100. 

Engl'sli White wood, tl per 100. 

Very large quantities at a reduction. OrderK not leas than 9Sy 
(casli enclosed,) will meet prompt attention. 

N. B.— All orders must be sent direct to us, and no pianis are 
from us unless our printed bill and signature accompany them. 

Plnahing, Aug- 1, 1846-91. 
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MULTIdOL£ RYE. 

THE rabacribert will be prepared to fill orden for the Mnlticole 
Rye, to a Bmall amoant, for lowing this autiiinn. This Rye 
has thus far produced abandantiy, and promises to be a Taloablc 
variety. It requires no more than three pecks nf seed per acre, 
and is highly recommended to those who wish to sow for soiling, 
as it grows Tsry rapidly, and may be em early in the spring. 

£. COMsTOCK k Co., 
Au^Rt 1. Albany Ag. Warehouse. 

' DURHAM CATTLE FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber being about to make new arrangemonts in his 
business, offers for sale his entire stock of thorough bred Dur- 
ham Cattle, (35 in number,) of unquestioned pedigree, for which 
see American Herd Book. This herd has been selected and bred 
with great care, and with particular reference to their dairy pro. 
parties. They have descended from the most celebrated herds in 
England, and are unquestionably one of the most valuable in this 
country. Any inquiries by mail promptly answered by the sub- 
scriber. PAOU LATHROP. 
South Hadler Falls* Mms , Aug. 1, 1846.-81. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

THE subscriber has for sale, at his garden in Albany, the fol* 
lowing kinds of strawberries, vie : Elton Pine« Iowa, Myatt's 
Eliza, Princess Royal, Stoddard's New Seedling Alpine, Victoria, 
Swainstone'sbeedling, and British Queen; all rare aiid highly 
esteemed varieties, at Ji/ty etnU per dozens or twelve dozen 
for #9 .packing includea. Also Bisnop's Orange and Early Scar- 

S, at f 1 per hwidred ; Roas' Phcenix and Hovev's Seedling, at 
per hundred. . AM£S WILSON. 

Albany, Aug 1— It. 



FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, 

PLANTS, &c. 

THE subscribers have in progress arrangements tor furnishing 
hereaAer every description of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Jfce., which, when eompleted, will enable them to forward to their 
customers in all parts of' the country, every variety of ghoice 
Fruit Trees, Forest, and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants Itc, 
from the best nurseries in this country They s(4icit orders from 
their friends and all in want of ibe above articles. Our central lo- 
cation and acquaintance with most of the nnrserymea will enable 
US to meet the wants of all. When our arrangements are fully 
made, further and more particular notice will be given. In the 
mean time we shall be happy to receive m&en from those in want 
of trees for setting om the ensuing autumn. Strawberry plants from 
one to four dollars per hundred. E. COMSTOCK & Co. 
Albany Ag. Warehouse, No. 10 Maiden Lane, and 83 Deaji-st. 
Aug. 1, ltf46. 

A FARM FOR SALE. 

SITUATED In Florence, Erie Co O., containing 50 acres of good 
laud, suitably proportioned in meadow, plow, pasture and wood- 
laud. On the premises is a good dwelling house and a small bam, 
a thrifty bearing apple orchwd, with a variety of other fruit trees, 
t^aid farm is 3^ miles from Lake Erie, and is contiguous to good 
markeu. churches, and schools. Any inquiry may be made by let- 
ter, post-paid, to H DEAN, No. 135 Bridge-st., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
or of KNEELAND TODD, on the premisea. Price, f 1,100. 
Augmn 1 — at* 

MACHINE BELTINO. 

nr^HE subscriber having eompleted arrangementa, ia now pre- 
'> pared to furnish the common Leather Banding. Also the su- 
perior patent Cemented and Riveted Banding, stretched and rep- 
Ked by machinery) of any rejquired width, at the lowest rates 
B banding is warranted to give satisfaction. J. PLANT. 
Aug. l—lt. 5 Burliiig-Slip, N. Y. 

FARM MANAGER. 

WANTED, a situation aa manager or acent of a large farm or 
estate, by a farmer who haa ocen educated on the border 
counties of England and Scotland, and upwards of three years in 
this country. Apply lo S. SANDS, 

Aug. I— It * Office of the American Farmer. 

POTATOES. 

TO those who desire choice varieties of potatoea for aeed, a 
favorable opportunity ia offered thia fall, aa we ahall be pre- 
pared to fumiah the following varietiea during the aeaaon and 
until too cold for aending abroad, viz : 

" HalPs Early June," decidedly the beat eariy potato cultivated, 
being not only superior for the table, but good yielders aiid are 
fit for eating many days before any other kind. The "Carter Po- 
tato" for winter and spring, stands deservedly high, and produces 
better crops than the Pinkeye. The *< Prolific Blue " is an abun- 
dant yielder, and where potatoes are grown for feeding stock are 
a valuable variety. All the above aorta will be carefully paoked 
in barrela and ahipped to order. E. COMSTOCK k. 6o- 

Aug. 1. Albany Ag. Warehouse. 

GRANT'S FAN MILLS. 

NO. 1. m : No 9. t!23 ; No. 3, #35 ; and No. 4. KS7 ; for sale 
at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse. 10 Maiden I^ane, 
and 33 Dean-st. E. COiMSTOCK & Co. 

Aug. 1, 1840. 



STRAWBERRY VINES. 

HOVEY'S SEEDLING, Virginia Scarlet, Row Phmnix, 
Black Hautbois, White Pine, and the Excelsior, the lat- 
ter a new and superior variety, and an extraordinary bearer—for 
sale by the subscriber, at his nursery in Albany. Vines for- 
warded to any part of i lie country with promptness. Orders left 
with E. Comstock k Co., of the Agricultural Warehouse, in this 
city, will be received. J. A. KANOUSE. 

Albany, Aug. 1 — It. 
— - - — -- - . , _^^^^^^^ 

KENDALL'S CYLINDER CHURNS. 

fpHE following in relation to the above chivns, from a firm in 
*■ Vermont, who purchase of ua, will abow in what eatimalion 
the cylinder churiia are held. 

'* We wrote you a few days since, to forward three each 
of the two smallest size churns. Please send us immediately 
SIX each of three sizes. Chtirns are getting in good demand. Our 
people think there is quite a raving when ihey can fetch the but* 
ter in two minuteSjinstead of churning two hours with tlie old 
fashioned churn. The Kendall churn is getting to be all the go.'' 

The above chums are always for sale at wholesale or retail, 
at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse, No. 10 Maiden Lane, and 
93 Dean-sL E. COMSTOCK k Co. 

Aug. 1, 1640. 

KELSEY'S ALTERNATING BEE HIVE, 
Patented May 9, 1S46. 

BNTIBELT NEW PKINCJPLE IN TH£ MANAOKIIXNT OF 

BEES. 

rpHESE hives, the only ones of real value and utility to famieri 
•L and others engaged in the culture of bees, now betore the pub- 
lic, are conatructed upon natural prinei^t. and combine the fol- 
lowing advantages : The bees are eaaily hived in them— it never 
becomea necessary to kill off the swarms ; honey can at all times 
be taken away when it can be spared by the swarms, or more 
can be added for the sustenance of late ones ; yotmg swarms can 
be taken away at the proper periods, and put into other hives, 
where they go to work without the trouble of swarming or hiving, 
while the main swarms are never disturbed in their operations. 
The swarms are entirely protected from robbery by neighboring 
bees, and from mice and insects ; they can be handled with per- 
fect safety, and alwrays living and breeding in new honey comb, 
are kept entirely healthy, and yotmg awarma are alwayi fully 
developed. 

The egga or embryo of the bee moth, or miller, cannot hatch or 
mature around theae hives, and therefore the bees are entirely pro^ 
Ucted from the ravages of that destructive enemy, while the al- 
ternating principle is such that the bees are kept industrious the 
whole season through, by always having plenty of room to work in. 
Old honey comb cannot accim^ulate, uor will the bee* '* run out " 
or ^' die off " in these hives. 

They have been fully tested by actual use, by over three Auii- 
dred extensive bee culturists, under the direction of the inventor, 
and all the swarms are now and will remain as good aa new and 
young swarms 

Ample directions accompany each hive, giving full instructions 
for the management of bees, which are so simple that any person 
with ordinary capacity and attention cannot fail to be successful 
in theb management and culture. 

They are sold very cheap^ and all farmers or other persons who 
keep bees, or wish to enter into that profitable culture, will find 
these hives all that can be desired, ana are invited to call at the 
American Institute, and 8. Mitchell's, 34 Bank-st. N. Y. city ; 
L Freeman's, Bergen, N. J.; Bedell's Temperance House, Syra- 
cuse ; A. Young, Geneva, N. Y ; W. Sago's, Watertown, N. Y., 
where they can be found and examined. 

Applications for exclusive rights to make and use them in any 
part of the Union, must be directed to W. R. KEL8EY, Starkey, 
Yates Co., N. Y. 

Single Hives, with individual rights, can be had by applying to 
ihe subscriber, or his agent, who will furnish each purchaser with 
a right signed by the patentee. W. R. KELSEY, Patentee. 

Aug. 1, 1846-4L 

An Agent wanted for Albany and adjoining counties. Good 
termi4 given. 

WIRE CLOTH SEIVE AND SCREEN MANUFAC- 
TORY. 

THE subscriber haa oonstantly on hand a large assortment of 
tho above articles, which he offers at the lowest markc< 
prices. D. L. CLAWSON. 
July, 1840—10 mos. 191 Water-st , New. York. 
P. 8.— All kinds of wire work manufactured to order. 

WOOL. 

LIBERAL advances will be made by the subscriber upon woo 
consigned for sale, or .«hipmettt to England. 

HAMILTON GAY, 
July 1— St. 53 South-street. New- York. 

SEED WHEAT. 

PURE Seed Wheat of the " Soulea" variety, which yields fron 
40 to 50 bushel« per acre, may be had at Si 00 per buabe 
aAer the 1st of August Orders may be addressed to 

BISSELL k HOOKER, 
July 1— It. No 1 Arcade, Rochester, N. Y. 



OUPERIOR HORSE RAKEK, made from the he^i wuite «a 
^. limber, for bale at ll;c Albany Agiicu'tuial W;ireln»u:.- 
July 1. K. COMS'IX)CK k Co. 
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LINNiEAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERY, 

Late of Waiiam Prince, deceased, Flushing, Z. /., 

near Ntto- York, 

'pHE new proprietors of this ancient and celebrated nursery 
* taiowii as PJnet'M, and exclusively designated by the. above 
title for nearly fifty years, offer for role a more extensive variety- 
»f fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, vines plants, &c., than can 
Vt found in any other nursery in the United States, and the genu- 
9ntn«$$ of which may be depended upon ; and they will unremit- 
nngly endeavor to merit the confidence and patronage of the pub- 
lic, by integrity and liberality in dealing, and moderation in 
charges. 

Descriptive Catalogues, with directions for planting and culture 
furnished gratis to those desirous of purchasing, on application. 
post-paid. WINTER 9^ Co., PropHelors. 

Aug. 1, 1846.. .9l» "^ 



AGRICULTURAL MACHINES. 
nPHE subscriber offers for sale at low prices, wholesale and %e- 
* tail, a general assortment of approved Agricultural Machinery, 
*c., among which are the following, viz : 

Ploughs, No. 10}, Hi, 19J, and other kinds,— prices, $1 50 to A5 
Cultix-ators, 4.00 to 6 

f*"«^?:; 6.00 to 9 

Subsoil Plows 5.00 to 6 

HayCutung Boxes, 3.00 to 4 

Hand Corn Shellers, g.OOto 10 

Lorn and Cob Crushers, 96 00 to d6 

Burr Stone Mills, .*.'.'.*.'.*.' 35.00 to 196 

Horsepowers, 40 00 to 60 

rhresheri , 1^.00 to 35 

Hand Threshing Machines ..V '." 35 00 

Store Truckt, .Straw Cutters, Fan Mills, Plow Castings, Gin 
Gear. Mill Spuidles, &c., &c, J. PLANT. 

Aug. l-li. • 5 Bufling-slip. N. Y. 



DOWNINQ'8 NEW WORK. 



THE HORTICULTURIST, 



AMf 



JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND RURAL TABTB. 



'pHIS work, the poblieatlon of which ww conun^ced on the 
^ first of July. 1846, may be ordered of the Pvwprieior, LUTHER 
TUCKER, Cultivator Office, Albany, N. Y., at of JOSEPH 
BRECK k, Co., Agricultural Warehouse, SI North Market^«tTeet, 
Boston : M. H. NEWMAN k Co., Booksellers, 100 Broadway, 
New-York f and G. B. ZIEBBR k, Co. FkikdOfkiH^ by whom it 
is published in those cities. 

llT' Agents can obtain the work of either of the above pnb- 
iishers, at 90 per cent, discount, where five or more co|Mes ere 
ordered. 

THE HORTICULTURIST is edited by A. J. DOWNING, Bsq., 
and published on the firM of every month, each number contain- 
ing 48 pages octavo, printed in me beet ^e, and embeUiehed 
with plates ar<i numerous other engravings, in a style similar to 
tboea j.ven in Mr. Downing's "Landieape Uerdeiiing,'* and " Cot- 
tage Resideiieea." Priee ^3 P^r anoum, payable In advanoe. 

THE HORTICULTURIST is devoted, 
1. 2b OArnDBNiifo til a iKonu^iiif pnekeal as lesK as seiaa{fic 

smss. 
% Toths Dbsckiptioh mtd Cvltivatiov qf FrmU Trses. 
a. 2b Qurdeaing as an aet ov tasts, embraeiag cfsays, hints amd 

dssigns oa OmamsiUai and La mist a ft Chansaiag. 
4. 2b RtraxL AacBrrBcrirui, indvding Designs fir Rvrai Cs(- 
tofs a$td ViUaSt Farm Hoiisss, Gates, LodgeSt Hot Hcusss, 
Ftnsriss, 4*'., 4%. 

In short, this periodical may be ooneidered a continuatioo of 
the various works on Rural SulQects, bv its Editor, which have 
already been so favorably received b^ the public. It is now his 
object to assist, as far as posaible, m giving addltioiial impulse 
to the progress of Horticnltme and the tasteftil in Rural Life : 
subjects wUch are now so largely occupying all those imereaiea 
in cou ntry pursuits. 

IC^ Subscriptions received by the publishers, as named above, 
and by the AgenU for " Tux Cvltivatob," thronghont the Union. 

• • • • e« 
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I UiTTBBS.— HO. Xm. 

GicuKn, May I, IBM. 

Mm. TccEEB — I im quite nliiflecl oC tiro adnntages 
pMteneil by the wine-groivins counlriei of E^irope 
OTcr (he lanib of our northeco Uitei, Id relation lo (he 
culture of the grape. 

One is, ibe great turploi of labor here penniltlag an 
•mount of care aad cultivation, whicb, with existing 
wine prices, could not be aObnled by agricuKurUts in 
g«net>l in our couDtry. 

Another i» palpable from the bet that the Bril fro»t 
in thii region of country occurred on the 15lh of Octo- 
ber. The weather of the summer season is rennjlcablj 
Dniform — not surpassingly fine, nor yet of the worst 
kinJ — but free from sudden and extreme changes. 

Of the first reason; In Nov., 1844, I saw peasants 
carrying hods of earth up the steeps of the Rhine 
Tintage to manure (he soil about the roots of (he vines. 
Ths amount of (his labor, when i( is remembered that 
square miles by the (housanit are lo be enriehe<l in this 
way, and (hat each root is no( more Ihan a foot anil a 
half perhaps in either direcdon from its fellow, ia Im. 
mense. Early in April of last year, I saw them at work 
temoving Ibe leaves and rubbirh, tieitig the vines to 
(he sUkes, and preparing Ihera (o take ailvantage of 
the genial influences of spring. Through the whole 
summer season, every walk past vintages, found aome 
kind of labor going forward. In September the outer 
branches were eroppeii, to throw the (lood of sap into 
the fmlt. In October and November, the grapea were 
gathered, juice expressed, and disposed in casks fbr 
fennentatioD. 

The labor beB(owe<1 upon (his single deparlmenl of 
adiricuilure has vastly exceeded all I had conceived. 

Of the second reawn ; notwithstanding (he long post- 
ponement of froal, it is computed (hat but one year 
in five can be calculated upon as fruitful. If with this 
UDcerlalnty, one chance in five, Ihe peasantry, accus- 
tomed to the simplest fare, can liarely live, how could 
the eSbrt to cultivate extensively be profitable with us, 
where Ihe chances of success are so reiluced by (he con- 
tingencies of sunshine and nin, and where labor i« *o 
ezpenaiTc? 



OONKBOnOlf OF gHEMlBTlIT WITH AORfOULTUBB. 

Hh. Tdckkr— I have been greatly pleased by the 
perusal of a lecture, which t find in a fbreign periodi- 
cal, delivered by-J. C. Nesbit, Esq., before (he Ag- 
ricultural and Scientific Training School, at Lambeth, 
near London. The subject of the lecture was OxtOih, 
Ita properties, &e. ; and so clearly and happily was it 
illnstraleJ, that I have (ranscribedthe following extracts, 
and am induced (o offer (hem lo you for inierlion in the 
Cultivilor, hoping that some of your readers may find 
their peruaal equally as interesting as they have been to 
me. J. C. 8. 

Oxygen is found in the greatest abundance through 
(he whole of this planet. It it is fonnd in the air, in the 
water, in the clouds, in (he earth, and in minerals of 
every variety. It forma a considerable portion of all 
sand-stonea, and clays, and oxides (or rusts) of iron. 
The (act ia, all Ihe oxides or rusts are merely com- 
linations of this substance with iliOerent bases or metals; 
jid i(B very presence in such quandties throughout all 
lature, will sutRciemly show (he importance of its ac- 
ion. The alSnides of Oxygen for other bodies are 
QOre powerful, perhaps, than (hose of any element we 
:now; of its action we shall have occasion to speak as 
we proceed. 

r contains one-flllh of i(s bulk of oxygen, 
which in lha( case, assumes Ibe character of a gas; 
every five bushels of common air contain one bushel 
□(oxygen. Oxygen, as a gas, is carried round (he . 
'' and penetrates every put; and (he aubslances 
require it are always sure (o find something 
from which they can abstract it. Water, which is the 
next universally extended medium, contains a large 
quantity of oxygen; every nine tons of water contain 
■ of oxygen — not as a gas, but as a liquid; and 
ly it is also disseminated over Ihe world. In 
the generality of Earthy matters, from one-third to one- 
half ia eompoBBii of oxygen. 

Oxygen gas is also given out in na(ure, fVom Ihe de- 
composidon of some o( its combinations. The vegeta- 
ble world is the great source o( oxygen. Vegetables 
possess (he power of decomposing two compounds of 
1, carionic acid and wafer, and of retaining Ibe 
of the one, and the hydrogen of the other, to 
form their own tissues. This operation, however, only 
goes on in the light of the sun, or in (he effulgence of 
day. The proceu is this i Plants have roots and leaves. 
By the roots they take up moisture from the soil, and 
listure are dissolceil those substances which 
luire for their subsistence. To (brm the or- 
ganized par(a o( plan(9, however, i( is necessary to have 
lislance of the leaves, through Ihe vessels of 
(he Juices of plants must ^ways paSB,'berore (hey 
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become converted into the substance of the plant. The 
leaves of plants have a peculiar function, namely, that 
of separating the carbonic acid from the other constitu- 
ents of the atmosphere, of retaining the carbon of this 
carbonic acid, and setting its other ingredient, the 
oxygen, free. After the sap has thus been mixed in the 
leaves, with the carbon which the leaves derive from 
the atmosphere, it goes to increase the growth of the 
plant. The water taken up by the root undergoes a 
SQmewhat similar decomposition, its hydrogen being 
retained and its oxygen liberated. 

In some of the products of plants, inch as turpentine, 
all the oxygen of the water and carbonic acid have been 
liberated. 

Oxygen Is chiefly remarkable as a most powerful 
supporter of eombostion; it it the substance which in 
natural operations^ consumes and burns up all vegetable 
and animal matter. It is this oxygen which, by its action 
upon the carbon and hydrogen of our wood, coal, oil, 
&c., produces that light and heat which we feel to be 
so necessary. It is oxygen which causes this candle to 
burn at the present moment; if deprived of oxygen it 
would be extinguished; but if the supply be augmented 
its brilliancy will be much increased, I will immerse 
the lighted candle in this jar of oxygen. In a moment 
you see the flame becomes brilliant, and bums with so 
much splendor as to dazzle the eyes. 

A similar increase in the intensity of the action is 
seen, when other combustible substances, such n sul- 
phur and phosphorus, previously ignited in the air, are 
brought into contact with pure oxygen gas. 

Iron, zinc, and other metals will burn in oxygen 
with great ease> as I shall have occasion to show you 
towards the close of the lecture. It will not be diffi- 
cult for you to understand why chemical action or 
combustion should be so much more intense in pure 
oxygen than in air% tn the pure oxygen there is 
nothing to prevent the intimate contact of the two 
bodies which are uniting with one another, that is, the 
burning body and the oxygen ; and as fast as one portion 
of oxygen has acted on the combustible body, its place 
is supplied by another portion, which in its turn will be 
wholly expended on the burning body. In common 
air this is different. Before the combustible body can 
be acted upon by one cubic inch of oXygen, five cubic 
inches of the atmosphere must be presented to it, which 
of course will take up five times the time. But the 
four cubic inches of nitrogen have also the effect of 
cooling the bunting body in passing through the flame 
with the oxygen. The amount of light and heat pro- 
duced depends on the quantity of chemical action which 
tokes place in a given time. It is quite evident that 
the greatest action in the least time will take place with 
the pure materials. If we, by any artificial means, can 
contrive to make common air pass in large quantities 
through the interstices of combustible bodies, as char- 
coal, coal, &c., previously in a state of ignition, we 
shall in a measure increase the action as if we employed 
pure oxygen, because we shall cause a greater action in 
a given period of time. 

It must now be apparent to all of yon that the more 
oxygen we can get through a common fire place, or 
the more that can be brought in contact with the fuel 
in a given time, the greater will be the combustion, and 
the greater the heat. In the open air coals burn dull, 
and do not give out much heat or light in a given time. 
If coals be put in a fire place, more air gets through 
them in a given time, and a great heat will be pro- 
duced ; but then the coals will burn sooner. If you 
want to get more heat you must enclose the coals in a 
furnace connected with a high chimney, so that all the air 
is obliged to pass into the furnace through the bars at 
the bottom. You will thus have in the chimney a col- 
umn of hot air, which is lighter than cold air. The 
cold heavy air will therefore force upwards the light 
air of the chimney and endeavor to supply its place; 
and as the air can only get into the chimney by passing 
through the furnace, a large quantity of oxygen is in 
this way supplied to the fuel in a short time. But 
though you get more heat in a given time, you consume 



more coals. I will give you another instance: The 
common blacksmith^s forge, where, I have no doubt^ 
you have often seen the workmen blow the bellows till 
they were almost tired. The ol^ect is to send a greater 
amount of air, (that is to say, to send more oxygen) 
among the coals, and by this means to produce a greater 
amount of heat in a given time; but in proportion to 
the rapid production Of this heat will be the quantity of 
coals consumed. Now there is one fact in connection 
with this which you will do well to note. A pound of 
eharcool, in uniting with oxygen, gives out always ihm 
same amount of heat whether burnt quickly or slowly; 
and the same may be said of hydrogen and other combitt- 
tibles; and whether the union be quick or slow, or whe- 
ther a given amount of fiiel be consumed in five 
minutes or five hours, the sum total of heat evolved 
will be the same. But it is evidlsnt that if the fiiel be 
wholly consumed in five minutes, the heat in this easa 
will be very intense during its short continuance; bat 
if it last five hours, the beat will not be intense, but low 
and continuous. • 

Now, wherever oxygen is absorbed, that is, when it 
comes into union with another substance, heat is given 
out. I will give yon an instance where common vege* 
table matter will ignite spontaneously^ merely from the 
fact of its being brought in contact and union with oxy- 
gen. If we take a pound or two of cotton, and mix it 
with linseed oil or olive oil, (the best is boiled linseed 
oil,) and then lay it in a comer, the mixture will be on 
fire in twenty-four hours. The cotton exposes a great 
surface of thd oil to the action of the oxygen of the 
air; and is at the same time from its porous nature, 
a bad conductor of heat. Very well; the oxygen and 
oil begin to act on one another; a little of the car- 
bon and hydrogen of the oil is slowly consumed, and 
a small quantity of heat is generated, which slightly 
raises the temperature of the whole mass; for the non- 
conducting nature of the cotton will not allow the heat 
to escape as it is produced. More oxygen acts on the 
oil, more heat is given ont, and this goes on till the 
whole gets to a red heat; light is evolved, and the mase 
is set fire to. 

In the north of England, where a deal of oil is used 
in machinery, and where it is cleaned by waste cotton, 
many mills were at one time burned down from the 
cause I have mentioned. The dirty oiled cotton waste 
was thrown into a comer on Saturday night, and the 
mill was burned down before Monday; and it was fre- 
quently believed to be the work of an incendiary. 
Persons have been blamed for the crime; while the 
real cause was that which I am now telling you. The 
manufacturers are now more cautious, and take care not 
to allow the oily waste cotton to accumulate. 

Agriculturists are liable to accidents of a similar kind. 
How much money has been lost from the storing of hay 
in a wet state instead of in a dry ! Wet operates like 
oil; it enables the ox}''gen to get hold of the woody 
matter of the hay upon which it does not act in the dry. 
The hay is stacked in a great hurry, without being 
properly dried. Being damp and porous, the oxygen is 
absorbed, and a little heat given out, which cannot 
readily escape; a little more oxygen is absorbed, and a 
little more heat given out, till a red heat is attained, 
and then fire breaks out. Now the difference between 
the oil and the cotton, and the damp hay is only this; 
that in the first case the fire breaks out in a few boursj 
(from twelve to twenty-four will be sulflcient,) while 
in the stack four or five days or weeks may sometimes 
be required. 

I can show you another case. When farmers want to 
make manure, they heap up great masses of straw, 
litter, and excrements; and what takes place? It be* 
gins to smoke and gets heated. And where does the 
heat come from; how is it generated? The mass de- 
creases in balk very much ; in eight or ten months it will 
havediminished at least half. But what is the cause? 
Don't you see this? The active and energetic oxygen 
is at work. You have vegetable matter moistened with 
water, you hare oxygen absorbed, and it consumes the 
dungt but more slowly than in the case of the hay. I 
told you that hay may take fire in four or five weeks; 
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bat i^od fknnert so manac* it that tii« beat sbaU 
aoc exceed firom 80 to 90 degrees. The fiumer alse 
wents his duns to decompoee mildly and quietly. But 
what would take places if, instead of keeping the dang 
pressed down, he was to separate it» and let the air 
come in? Practical men will tell yon that the heat 
would be largely increased; instances, indeed have been 
known of sueh heaps taking fire. In £Mt, if these dung- 
heaps are not properly attended to, they will readily 
take fire. Yon see, from this, that oxygen has a deal to 
do with manure; for it is by this substance that the 
farmer gets his heaps dimini^ed in bulk. He geU the 
most worthless portion taken away; that which is left 
is more easily carted and more valuable. You see, 
therefore, what an active agent oxygen is. It acta, too^ 
upon all metals exposed to the air. If you take a knife 
or a spade, and expose it to the action of the air all 
night, you will find it next morning of a red color. 
And what is' this red substance? It is a compound of 
oxygen and iron, called the oxide of iron. 

There are many other combinations which spontane- 
ously take lire and give out heat from the absorption of 
oxygen. Iron pyrites, a compound of sulphur and iron, 
is found in large quantities throughout the globe. It is 
very bright and metallic, looking something like gold. 
When exposed to air and moUturei oxygen is absorbed, 
which, uniting with the sulphur, forms sulphuric acid, 
and with the iron, oxide of iron. These two again 
unite, and form the sulphate of iron, or common green 
vitriol. As oxygen is absorbed by the pyrites, you are 
also sure that heat is produced. In the manuracturing 
districts, where sulphate of iron is largely made from 
pyrites, care is taken not to allow it to get over-heated : 
and if it should get too hot, water is thrown upon it. 
Bishop Watson, the celebrated chemist, tells a curious 
thing in his chemical essays. A man at EUand, in 
Yorkshire, collected a quantity of the pyrites, under the 
idea that it was gold, and put it into his barn in a heap. 
The barn, as was common enough in those days, was 
made of wood, and moreover the roof was a little 
leaky, and by this means rain was introduced. This 
generated a heat, and in the course of a few weeks, the 
heap took fire, and burned down the bam. You see, 
therefore, how important it is that such things should 
be borne in mind. 

There is another thing very closely related to what I 
have mentioned. Any of you who have been in the [ 
north of England, must have seen all round the great ,| 
coal-pits of Newcastle, Durham, and other places, large 
heaps of small coals, covering many acres. These coals 
have been deposited there owing to their small value ; 
and you will find that they are always on fire. Per- 
haps you will imagine that the coals were set on fire? 
No such thing; they took fire by themselves. When I 
state to you that the coal contains sulphuret of iron 
(iron pyrites,) you will be at no loss to ascertain the 
cause. The action of oxgen on the sulphuret of iron is 
such as to produce heat, and the continued action of 
this beat causes the coal to take fire. Many singular 
phenomena of which we occasionally hear, as, for in- 
stance, smoking and bnrning olifis, near the sea, are 
due to the action of oxygen on recently exposed irou 
pyrites. 

Put more still. This oxygen, this universally-acting 
busybody, has something to do with volcanoes and 
earthquakes. We find that these volcanoes burst out 
with tremendous force in some places, emitting large 
bodies of fire. Whence does this arise? This fire is 
doubtless the product of combustion. And what an 
enormous power must be generated to produce such 
awful results as the overthrowing of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, the awful visitation of Calabria, or the de- 
struction of the city of Lisbon. 

In connection with Volcanoes it should be borne in 
mind that they are always near the sea. You know 
that when you look for their positions on the mup, you 
keep your eye to the coast. Etna, Hecla, Vesuvius, 
8tromboli, the burning mountains of the Andes, and 
the volcanoes in the East Indies, are all to be found 
near the coast. There can be no doubt that water has 



something to do with them ; and water, recollect, con* 
tains a great deal of oxygen. 

It has been supposed that the matter of the interior 
of the globe consists chiefly of the metallic bases of the 
earths ; and these, it is well known^ have the power to 
decompose water, uniting with its oxygen and libera- 
ting the hydrogen. 

Now^ if by any means the ocean water penetrates to 
these metallic bodies, most intense action will be the 
result; heat wiU be liberated, and effects produced quite 
sufficient to account for the phenomena of volcanoes and 
earthquakes. 

There are a few other points which I wish to bring 
befbre you. This oxygen is the agent appointed for the 
destraction of all vegetable and- animal substances. 
Every one of us is undergoing its action. We breathe 
it, but we return less of it to the air than we took from 
it. What wa inhale produces heat, and this is the rea- 
son why your bodies are warmer than the stone walls 
around you. Without *any very great stretch of the 
imagination, or any very forced comparison, your 
bodieamay be likened to little steam-engines, or'black- 
smith's fires. Your lungs operate as a pair of bellows, 
your mouth is the chimney, and the fiMMl is the coal. 
Your bellows are always going; if you ore prevented 
from breathing for two minutes you will die* Yet, if 
it were not for the action of the oxygen on your body, 
yon could not live; for from its continual consumption 
of the muscles of the body, you derive your physical 
energy and power. If you did not eat what would be 
the consequence? Would the bellows cease to work? 
No; they would go on working till every particle of 
available fuel, (fiesh, fiit, &c.,> waa consumed* This 
shows that if you take no food to supply the waste of 
the muscles, you roust, like a fire, ultimately go out. If 
food be withheld the parts of your body, such as the fat, 
the mascles of the cheeks, of the breast, and all other 
available parts, would be consumed by the action of the 
inspired air, before tlie bellows would cease to work; 
and, lastly, the brain would be attacked, and yon would 
die. Now, this always takes place when, by any means, 
food is not taken, or not properly digested. On the 
other hand, if the blacksmith overloads his fire, and 
does not blow his bellows enough, the flame goes out; 
and you, if you are always eating and never blowing 
your bellows enough, you are still liable to go out. 
You are putting on too many coals, and that is the 
reason why I recommend you to enjoy yourselves at 
play, without which you can never expect to grow 
strong. Our life, and the life of all animals, therefore, 
depend on the action of oxygen and the supply of food. 
When these two are in a state of equilibrium or balance, 
we are in a state of health. When either one or 
the other are in excess, our normal state of health 
ceases, and various maladies ensue, which continue 
until the cause is removed. Eventually, however, the 
oxygen obtains the mastery, and these bodies of ours, 
like those of our ancestors, will be overcome by this 
powerful agent, and their elements will be returned 
into the great laboratory of nature, to furnish the prin- 
ciples of life and existence to succeeding generations of 
animated beings. 

All vegetable matters undergo a similar change, and 
they also are eventually decomposed, to furnish again 
the elements ot vegetable life. 

All animal and vegetable substances, therefore, unless 
preserved in some peculiar manner, are resolved into 
their original elements. But if protected from the ac- 
tion of oxygen, they may be preserved for an indefinite 
period of time. Wood is painted to preserve it from 
contact with the oxygen of the air, and it thus lasts 
much longer. Again, coal is the remains of immense 
forests of primeval periods, and it has not yet been de- 
composed into its elements. These immense deposits 
of vegetable matter were, when deposited, covered with 
soft mud, so that the oxygen was prevented from 
coming in contact with them, and by the constantly in- 
creasing pressure from superincumbent deposits, the 
mud became a rock, and the action of the oxygen be- 
came less and less for each succeeding year. The con 
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sequence is, the mass has been preserred for an immense 
period of time. 

Animal matter may also be easily preserved out of 
contact with air. The finest salmon of Scotland, the 
most excellent soups, ^ame, fowls, and fish of all kinds, 
are now packed in air-tig^ht tin cases, and can thus be 
sent to all parts of the world. The travellers across the 
desert of Suez, in their journey to the East Indies, often 
enjoy the luxury of fresh Scotch salmon. 

Oxygen, then, is one of the most important elements 
that we know ; everything else yields to it in import- 
ance; it is found to pervade all nature; it is necessary 
for the existence of animal life, and is an essential of 
vegetable growth; and in order that you may be able 
to trace its effects for practical purposes, in the economy 
of the farm, I have endeavored *x> explain its proper- 
ties and action, not only on vegetables and animals, but 
also on many elementary bodies not directly connected 
with vegetation. 
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At the present time, it is an object of considerable 
tonsequence to the manufacturers of cheese in this 
country, to produce that which would be approved and 
meet with a ready sale in the English markets, whither 
a large quantity of that article is now being sent. One 
of the most esteemed varieties of English cheese, is that 
made in Cheshire; and, having bad frequent inquiries 
in regard to the process of manufacturing this kind, 
from those who are desirous of imitating it, we give 
from the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, a 
brief sketch of a prize essay^ by Mr. White^ on Cheese- 
Making in Cheshire. 

The number of cows belonging to a cheese-dairy, is 
stated to be seldom less than 8 or 10, or more than 70 
or 80. From 18 cows, a cheese from 36 to 54 lbs. 
weight, is made daily for four or five months in the 
summer. The annual produce, however, varies with 
the cows and mode of keeping, and it is observed that 
great lost is known to have been sustained by not feed* 
tng the animals well in winter. 

The milking is performed in cow-houses all the year, 
and it is usual to have a milker to every six or seven 
cows. The milk of newly calved cows is not mixed 
with that of other cows till four or five days after 
calving. 

The evening's milk is seldom made into cheese till 
the following morning, and in small dairies, sometimes 
not till the second morning. A cool milk-house is 
necessary, and hence it is commonly placed on the side 
of the house (or other building) least exposed to the 
sun. Most milk-rooms have lattice or wire-windows 
for the circulation of air, and an inclination is given to 
the floors for the free escape of the cold water which is 
daily applied to them in summer. Precautions of this 
kind are necessary to prevent the milk from becoming 
sour. A temperature of fifty degrees Fahrenheit is 
thought the best throughout the year. 

The dairy is generally near the milk-house, and fit- 
ted with two boilers; one for scalding whey, and ano- 
ther of less size for heating water. The salting and 
drying hou^ should adjoin the dairy. Here the cheeses 
are placed on stone or wooden benches, salted exter- 
nally, and dried, before removal to the cheese room. 
Some dairy-nuiids dispense with external salting. Some- 
times the cheese-room is over the dairy, and at others 
it is over the kitchen, or other apartment in which a 
fire is kept. Light and air are always excluded from it 
by curtains or shutters; and one reason assigned for the 
practice, is its tendency to prevent the hurtful effects 
of the fly. Some ot the larger cheese-rooms are 
warmed by stoves or hot-air, and in rare instances, 
firom ordinary fire-places built in them. 

Process of Cheese-Making. — The extraction of 
the whey, and salting, occupy from five to seven hours, 
and it is therefore convenient to commence working in 
the morning. In this case, the evening's milk is kept 
over night, and in the morning the cream is skimmed offy 



and a portion of the milk warmed. The warming 
is effected by means of a brass or tin pan, about twenty 
inches in diameter, and eight inches deep, in which the 
milk is floated in the boiler, the water in which has 
been heated for the purpose. In the early months of 
the season, so much as half the evening's milk may b« 
heated to a temperature of 100 degrees, a heat seldom 
exceeded, except with a view of saving trouble in the 
after process. The cold milk is now poured into the 
cheese-tub, and the warm added to it. The tempera- 
ture of the mixture may be about 75 degrees, but in 
warm weather 70 will t>e enough. It is, however, 
becoming the general practice, in summer, not to warm 
the evening's milk; and in very warm weather, even the 
temperature of the morning's milk is sometimes reduced. 
The cream, diluted in about double its quantity of 
warm or new milk, is next put in. If a small portioa 
ot the cream is to be retained for butter, it is thoogbt 
best to skim it off the whole surface of the cream before 
diluting, in order to remove froth and bubbles, which 
are considered pr^udicial to the cheese. This leads to 
the conclusion, that fixed air in the curd is detrimental, 
and suggests the inquiry whether it might not be bet- 
ter to heat the whole of the evening's milk to the re* 
quired temperature, than to raise the temperature of a 
part of it to 100 degrees. The next step is to add the 
new or morning's milk, which is done by passing it 
through a seive placed on the cheese-ladder over the 
cheese-tub. Bubbles seen floating on the surface are 
skimmed off, and passed through the seive to break 
them. 

An important point now demanding attention, is the 
proper temperature of the milk when the rennet is put 
in. Little is known among farmers and dairy-maids aa 
to the precise heat which is best; and it is seldom that 
the temperature is tested otherwise than by hand. In 
some dairies in which observations were made, the 
lowest heat was 77 degrees. Even where what is called 
cold-cheese, which has a tendency to green-mould, is 
made, it is not supposed that a temperature is adopted at 
any season of the year, much under 74** or 75"^. The eve- 
ning's milk being about 76, and the morning's milk from 
90 to 95 degrees, the temperature of the whole is found to 
be from 80 to 86 degrees. The exact heat at which 
milk ought to be coagulated is a matter of essential im- 
portance in cheese-making, and it can only be ascer- 
tained by a series of careful and judicious experiments, 
made by scientific and practical parties. 

The rennet or steep is now to be added.* To fix the 
quantity necessary for coagulating a given quantity of 
milk is difficult, as maw-skins vary much in quality* 
In using them two skins are often cut at once. Three 
square inches taken from the bottom, or strongest part of 
the one, and one or two inches from the top or weakest 
part of the other, are generally sufficient for sixty gal- 
lons of milk. These pieces are put into a cup contain- 
ing about half a pint of luke-warm water, with a tea- 
spoonful of salt, the day before the infusion is required. 
The water thus impregnated with the maw-skin is 
passed through a seive into the milk ; but the .skin itself 
is usually kept out; the rennet cup is well scalded be- 
fore being used again. The coloring matter and rennet 
having been put in , the milk is well stirred and left to 
coagulate, and the tub is covered up. [It is remarked 
in a note, that the coloring matter used is Annatto, 
which gives the cheese an amber or cream -like appear- 
ance. It is said to be seldom used when the cheese is 
intended for the consumption of Cheshire families, as it 
is known not only that it does not improve the flavor, 
but that if the quality of the drug, is inferior, or, if 
there is too much of it used, there is a hazard of the 
flavor being much deteriorated. One pound of it to a 

* The following is given as a good reoipe for curing inaw*«kiiit. 
Procure fresh skius the year before they are wanted ; Tree them from 
chyle and every impurity ; turn them inside out and salt them ; 
lay them one upon another, with salt between, in a deep earthen- 
ware vessel ; cover the whole over with salt, and lay a lid on tkM 
top. About a month before using the rat lake them out and drain 
the brine from them ; then spread them on a table, and powder^ 
them on each side witli fine salt. In this stale they are to be 
rolled wiih a pa^e roller, distended wub splints of wtKid, and 
huiignp to dry. 
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ton of cheew, or half an ounce to leventy-flTe pounds, 
is considered a moderate proportion. The coagulation 
is commonly eflfected in an hour or an hour and a half. 
The warmer the milk, or the stronger the rennet, 
the sooner coagulation ensues; but the curd is tougher 
and less in quantity ; on the contrary, the cooler the 
milk, or weaker the rennet, the longer the curd is in 
forming, but it is both more tender and there is more 
of it. Too much rennet tends to impart an unpleasant 
flavor or bitterness to the cheese. 

It may generally be expected that the heat of the curd 
when formed, will be four or five degrees less than the 
milk was when the rennet was applied; and the dif- 
ference, especially in cool weather, should not be 
greater. To determine when the curd is fit for break- 
ing, requires some practical knowledge. It is usually 
done by gently pressing the surface of the milk with 
the back of the hand, or by lifting up the skimming 
dish, beneath which the curd and whey will distinctly 
appear, if the coagulation is complete. Another crite- 
rion is the color of the whey, which should be pale 
green. 

The breaking and gathering of the cord next engage 
attention. These operations are performed by the hand 
and skimming dish, or more commonly the curd-breaker. 
This implement is made of wire- work, in an oral form, 
and has a rim of tin round it about an inch and a half 
broad. It cots the curd by being passed through it perpen- 
dicnlariy, and at first very, very gently in different direc- 
tions, so that the whole mass is separated into very 
small portions. For a 60 lb. cheese, this operation 
takes twenty or twenty-fire minutes. The curd is then 
left for a quarter of an hour to separate from the whey, 
and if the weather is cool, a cover is put over the tub 
to retain the beat. After the separation of the curd, 
which falls to the bottom, a portion of the whey at the 
top is taken out by the portable brass or tin pan being 
pressed into it, and emptied into the set-pan; the cur5 
is then gently broken, by being raised with the hands 
to the surface, or by the renewed use of the curd- 
breaker. When the curd is brought to the top, it is 
easily raised and separated into small portions for the 
release of the whey. This part of the process takes 
about half an hour. After about another half hour, or 
as soon as the curd is sufficiently settled, more whey is 
taken out, and the curtl, so far as its contexture will ad- 
mit, drawn into one-half of the bottom of the tub ; a 
semicircular board is then placed on the curd, loaded 
with a weight of about 30 lbs. The board is perfora- 
ted with holes about half an inch in diameter, for the 
escape of the whey. The tub is now set three or four 
inches atilt, to facilitate the discharge of the whey from 
the curd, and the skimming dish is used to lade it out. 
On its way to the set pan, the whey passes through a 
sieve in which any curd contained in it is collected. 
This curd is called slip-curd, and by some dairy-maids 
is not returned to the tub. The weight and board are 
shortly removed, and such part of the curd a4 has been 
squeezed from under them is again collected on one 
side, and heavier weight of 50 or 60 lbs. applied as be- 
fore. As the whey is expelled from the curd it is re- 
moved. In a quarter of an hour the board is taken off 
again, the curd cut by intersections six or eight inches 
apart, and then the board replaced, doubly loaded. 
Sometimes the slip-cord is now added, the weight is 
again increased, if necessary; care being taken to aug- 
ment the pressure gradually, and to regulate it by the 
degree of compactness of the curd; for if caution is not 
used in this respect, both now and afterwardf^ a con- 
siderable portion of butyraceous matter will be forced 
out to the detriment of the cheese. 

The curd is again cut into square pieces, taken out of 
(he cheese-tub, and broken a little by the hands as it is 
passed into the thrusting tub. Sometimes a large-sised 
cheese-vat, and at others a willow basket is substituted 
lor the thrusting- tub. In this the further extraetipn of 
the whey is continued by the application of the screw, 
of which there are different kinds, but the principle is 
the same in all. Preference, however, seems due to 
the lerer press, which possesses the advantage of sink- 



ing by its own weight, and of allowing the application 
gradually of any degree of pressure, with less attention 
on the part of the dairy-maid. 

The proportion of salt is not regulated by any definite 
rule. One farmer, distinguished for improvements in 
agriculture, uses one pound to forty-two pounds of 
curd. In another instance, more salt is used in summer 
than at other times, the average being one pound for 
forty pounds of dried cheese, or about forty gallons of 
milk. In autumn there is always more curd in the 
milk than at other seasons; and in wet weather there 
is sometimes an increase of milk without a correspond- 
ing augmentation of curd. Before applying the salt, 
the cnrd is ent into three or four equal parts, and these 
are broken into smaller pieces by the hand or by the 
ourd-mill. The salt is then strewed over it, and the 
breaking continued till the salt is well intermixed, and 
the curd completely crumbled. 

The presses employed, for the two first days at least, 
and, if possible, during the whole process, should be 
within the influence of moderate heat; otherwise the 
the discharge of the whey will be retarded, and 
greater hazard incurred of the flavor of the cheese being 
injured by acidity, to which the whey is prone. On the 
second day after the cheese is put in the press, it is 
turned two or three times, and a clean cloth used each 
time of turning. On the third day the cheese is again 
turned once or twice. The heaviest press is now re- 
sorted to; and fbr a cheese of 60 or 70 lbs. weight, a 
pressure of 30 cwt. will be enough. On the fourth 
day it Is usual to discontinue the pressure; but is some- 
times continued a day or two longer. 

Salting and Drying Room. — There are sometimes 
separate apartments for salting and drying, but gene, 
rally one room answers for both purposes. The salt 
can now be applied externally only, and if any good is 
done by it, the effect must be in the hardening of the 
coat of the cheese. 

It may be questioned whether it would not be a bet- 
ter plan to remove the cheese direct from the press to 
the cheese-room. The practice of external salting, 
however, is commonly observed. The cheese is taken 
out of the vat, and a strong bandage about two inches 
broad, and long enough to go three times round the 
cheese, is put upon it with salt underneath. It is 
fastened with strong pins; the cheese is placed on a 
stone or wooden shelf or bench, and salt spread on the 
top to within an inch or two of the edge. The cheese 
is turned daily, and fresh salt and a clean bandage are 
as often applied. Some persons continue this salting 
five or six days, others three weeka The salting being 
completed, the cheese is well wiped or washed, a fresh 
bandage is put round it, and it is laid on a wooden 
shelf in the same room or an adjoining one, for the 
purpose of being dried. It is turned once a day, and 
when considered sufficiently dry it is removed to the 
cheese-room. The time for- drying the cheese in the 
drying -room varies from seven to twenty days, and de- 
pends on the temperature of the weather, or of the cheese- 
room, to which it is next to be taken. In hot weather, 
and particularly if the cheese-room is exposed to the 
heat of the mid-day sun, the change from a too cold 
drying house is apt to cause cracks in the cheese. If 
these are left open, mites are soon generated, and the 
appearance of the cheese is hurt. In consequence, 
whey butter is sometimes used to fill them up. To pre- 
vent cracking, the windows of the drying and salting 
rooms are sarcly if ever opened. The sapie is the case 
in the cheese-room, from which, in addition, the light 
is excluded. The heat of drying-rooms, it is thought, 
should range from 50 to 60 degrees. 

When a cheese is taken to the cheese-room, it is 
usoal to scrape and clean its exterior, and to place it, 
at first, in the coolest part of the floor, and finally upon 
the warmest part. The bandage is continued for seve- 
ral weeks, and sometimes until the cheese is sold. The 
cheese is turned and wiped daily for three or four 
months, at least, and afterwards every alternate day. 
The floor of the cheese-room is generally covere<l with 
dried rashes or wheat straw. It should be level, and 
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well washed with hot water aod soft soap twice or 
thrice a year. The temperature should be from 60 to 
65 degrees. 

It is added in conclusion, that the industry, cleanli- 
ness, and frugality of the Cheshire dairy •maids, are 
worthy of admiration. Though their labors are great, 
their cleanliness cannot be surpassed ; and it is often to 
their good management that landlords are indebted for 
the payment of their rents. 



FB0FEBTIS8 OF WOOL. 



YoLK— Natubal Oil, &c. — The quantity of these 
substances in wool rarie* greatly with the breeds of 
sheep, and various circumstances attending their ma- 
nagement. For instance, in the English long-wooled 
breeds, as the Liecester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, &c., 
there is very little of what is called yolk, and, there- 
fore, the washing of the sheep in the ordinary manner, 
IB sufficient, with proper attention, to thoroughly cleanse 
the wool. Hence, in fleeces of this description, there 
is a greater quantity of real wool in proportion to the 
whole weight, than there usually is in fleeces from sheep 
of the Spanish or Merino varieties. Some of the latter, 
as is well-known, possess the habit of accumulating 
yolk or gum in the fleece to a remarkable degree; 
fleeces being occasionally met with, which, even after 
having been washed in cold water on the back of the 
sheep, are lessened in weight to the amount of fifty per 
cent, more, in passing through the further process of 
cleansing to which the manufacturer subjects them be- 
fore they are wrought into fabrics. 

Wool-growers appear to entertain different opinions 
in regard to the effect which yolk has on the value of 
the fleece. Some seem to suppose that the aggregate 
amount which they receive for their wool is increased 
from the greater weight which it possesses by being 
charged with this substance; but the sagacious manu- 
facturer will of course regulate his prices according to 
the condition of the article he buys, not caring to pay 
for substances which are worthless to his goods. Others, 
again, endeavor to breed their sheep with as little yolk 
and animal oil as possible, acting on the supposition that 
these substances deteriorate the quality of the fleece, 
without being of-any advantage. 

Having had several inquiries in relation to this sub- 
ject, the importance of which requires that it should be 
understood, we addressed a note to L. A. Mobasll, 
Esq., well known as the author of the << American 
Shepherd," and from his reply we make the following 
extract : 

«' If you will refer to the American Shepherd, (page 
30,) under the head of << Yolk,** 1 think your questions 
will be nearly all satisfactorily answered. You will 
there note, that the natural oil of wool combines with 
the yolk, yet there is not a chemical union; hence the 
yolk or gum can be separated by thormtgk washing on 
•the sheep's back, but the oil remains, at least to a con- 
siderable extent. This substance [yolk] is glutinous in 
its character, which causes dirt to adhere with such te- 
nacity to the external part of the fleece, that only the 
manufacturer's process of deansmg will free it. By 
this, the oil, with everything impure. Is eradica- 
ted; but if the dirt could be removed, and the oil re- 
main, that it would supercede the use, in some slight mea. 
rure, of grease, preparatory to carding, there is not a 
doubt. Of the benefit of oil to wool when growing, 
were we to question it, would be doubting the wise 
provisions of Providence for the benefit of the bmte 
creation. All wool-growers of nice observation will 
testify, that in a fleece much imbued with oil, the 
fibres arc stronger, and invariably soft in feeling; on 
the contrary, a deficiency of this substance is followed 
by a harshness and brittleness. Individuals of a flock 
will have nuich more of oil united with yolk than 
others, and generally speaking,- in reference to the 
Merino and Saxon variety, they are the healthiest and 
best constitutioned shnep. Still I have known excep- 
tions to this. 



** In conclusion, I consider oil of vast importance in 
perfecting the fibre. Manufacturers have no ol^ections 
to it, further than it increases the weight of the fleece ; 
but this will rarely apply to Saxon wool, if the sheep are 
not permitted to run too long after washing before beixx^ 
shorn; not so, however, in reference generally to Meri- 
nos. They have it in such profusion that the dirt col- 
lects in enormous quantity on the external part of the 
fleece, forming an indurated crust, which, when scoured, 
reduces the weight of the fleece nearly one-half. But 
free it of its impurity, and no wool works morekinJ- 
kindly than the Merino, or is softer ' in handle ' after 
its manufacture. I state this on the authority of a ma- 
nufacturer. Set it down as a < fixed fact,' that manu- 
facturers have no objections to gum; but they have 
very strong objections to paying as much for it as wool, 
or, imieed, anything at all. They value it as a con- 
comitant of a strong fibre, and therefore less wastage in 
the process of manufacture." 

In addition to the above, we extract from the Ameri- 
can Shepherd the following, being a portion of the 
chapter to which Mr. M.'s letter refers: 

« This peculiar substance, [yolk,] is so called abroad, 
from its ailhesiveness and color; but with us It is 
termed pimt an appellation derived from its glutinous 
properties, quite as appropriate. It is apparent in the 
fieeces of fine- Wool nAieep, especially the Merino, at all 
seasons of the year, but very much so in the winter and 
spring; and although diffused through the whole fleece, 
yet such is its profusion in the Merino, that it is ob- 
servable in detached concrete particles, resembling ear 
wax. According to the chemical analysis of Yauque- 
lin, it consists principally of a soapy matter, with a 
batit of potash ; a small quantity of carbonate oipotoph ; 
a small quantity of acetate of potash ; /in»e in an un- 
known state of combination ; and an atom of muriate 
of potash. Its peculiar color, well known to those fa- 
miliar with the fleeces of Saxon and Merino, is derived 
from the infusion of a small quantity of animal oil, and 
is in every respect a true soap, which would permit of 
the fleece being thoroughly cleansed by the ordinary 
mode of washing, were it not for the existence of this 
uncombined fatty or oily matter, which remains at- 
tached to the wool, and rendering it glutinous, until 
subjected to the process of scouring by the manufac- 
turer. 

** There are some, from ignorance, who imagine the 
yolk or gum to be, if not absolutely a detriment to wool, 
at least a useless concomitant. This, however, is a de- 
cided mistake. It is a peculiar secretion from the 
glands of the skin, acting as one of the agents in pro 
moting the growth of the wool, and by its adhesive- 
ness, matting it, thereby forming a defence from the 
inclemency of the weather. From accurate observa- 
tion, it has been ascertained, that a deficiency of yolk 
will cause the fibre to be dry, harsh, and weak, and the 
whole fleece becomes thin and hairy; on the contrary, 
when there is a natural supply, the wool is soft, plenti- 
All, and strong. The quantity is depending on equability 
of temperature, the health of the sheep, and the pro- 
portion of nutritive food it receives.*' 

A deficiency in the natural supply of yolk, among 
some kinds of sheep in Britain, has induced the t>rac- 
tice of smearing them with various mixtures of oil or 
grease. An example showing the advantages of this 
practice, said to have been recorded by the eminent 
breeder, Bakewell, is quoted by Mr. Morbbll, as 
follows: — 

<<An intelligent manufacturer in my neighborhood, 
who kept a small flock of good wooled sheep, informed 
me he had adopted the practice of rubbing his sheep 
with a mixture of butter and tar. He could speak de- 
cidedly to the improvement the wool had received by 
it, having superintended the whole process of the manu- 
facture. The cloth was superior to what ungreased 
wool could have made, if equally fine; it was remarka* 
biy soft to the touch, and had a <good band and feci,' 
Uie appearance of the threads being nearly lost in a firm, 
even texture, covered with a soft, full nap.*' 

Mr. Morrf.ll ailds: — <' The additional value then> 
the yolk imparts to the wool, aObrds a useful lesson to 
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the wDol.grower, to take nich care of his theep at will 
best supply the needful quantity. Equability of tempe- 
rature beings one requisite, he should protect his flocks 
during the winter season; and i^ood condition being 
another, wholesome and nutritions food should not be 
spared.*' 

Softness or Wool. — ^Mr. Morrell obserres, [Am. 
Shepherd, p. 35,] that — ''wool of the same quality of 
fineness has not the same degree of softness.*' This we 
hare frequently observed. Samples which imder the 
microscope show the same degree of fineness, some- 
times appear quite dSffSerent to the touch — the one being 
toft and cottdny^, and the other harsh and rigid. Mr. 
M. remarks ''that it is not as generally known as it 
Should be, that softness is a quality of wool df much 
consequence. When the wool -buyer and stapler pro- 
e«ed to an examination of a parcel, their judgment will 
be materially afibcted as to its value, whether ' soft in 
handle,' or otherwise. 

Wool it thought to be considerably afi*ected by the 
fiatore of the soil on which the sheep are grazed; thus 
fai Ehigland the chalky districts, It is said, invariably 
produce harsh and brittle wool. Mr. Morrell ob- 
serves, however, that "the general cause of a defi- 
ciency of softness in wools of the same breed, may be 
referred directly to the condition of the sheep. It has 
already been stated," continues Mr. M., "that when 
the animal was kept In uniformly good condition, the 
necessary quantity of yolk was supplied. Now if there 
It but little of thit substance, which will follow an 
abuse in management, the wool will be lew pliable and 
* kind to ^eel.' Therefore it may be set down as an uni- 
versal rule, that wool owes much of its softness to the 
pretence of a tufflciency of yo/fc." 

Mr. M. quotes the following from an English author, 
Tot7ATT, as showing how highly the quality of softness 
is appreciated by the manufiicturer. Mr. Youatt says — 
'< it has been affirmed that two parcels of assorted wool 
being taken, possessing the same degree of fineness, but 
the one having the soft quality In an eminent degree, 
and the other being harsh, the cloth prepared (h>m the 
first, at the same expense, will be worth more to the 
manufacturer than the other, by full 25 per cent." 

The fibre — how affected by keeping. — The 
observation of most wool-growers may have taught 
tbem that sheep in very high condition do not produce 
as fine wool as the same animals do when less fat. 
The abundant juices of theslrin in feit sheep, would natu- 
rally distend the fibre to an unusual degree. On the other 
hand, poor keep, or disease, by lessening the fluids from 
which the wool is formed, would tend to render it smaller 
or finer in fibre. It is, therefore, plain, from these two 
fiicts, that to produce a fleece, the staple of which 
should be of uniform character or fineness throughout 
it« length, the food and all circumstances affecting the 
growth of the wool and the condition of the sheep, 
should be as nearly as possible the same at all times; 
as irregularity in food would obviously occasion a cor- 
reitponding irregularity in the size and strength of the 
fibre. 

It is true that the wool of poor and sickly sheep is 
l^enerally finer than that from those of the same breed 
which are in good health and flesh; but though such fine 
wool may be highly valued by those unacquainted with 
iu true character, the experienced manufacturer will 
readily detect its rottenness, and its want of elasticity 
and other qnalities necessary to form useful fabrics. 

It should, then, be the object of the grower of fine 
wool, to supply his sheep, both summer and winter, 
with ibod adapted to their natural habits, and in such 
quantity that, while it shall not deteriorate the quality 
of the wool by the accumulation of superfluous &t, shall 
secure that medium and uniform condition necessary to 
the pHMluetton of a fleece yielding the most profitable 
returns both to the grower and manufacturer. 

The importance of these remarks will perhaps appear 
more striking in connection with the following extract 
from Mr. Youatt's description of the fibres of wool. 

'* The fibres of white wool, when cleansed from 
l^rease, are semi-transparent; their surface in some 
|>laees it bcantifiUly polished^ In othert enrioutly en- 



crasted, and they reflect the rays of light in a very 
pleasing manner. When viewed by the aid of a power- 
ful achromatic microscope, the central part of the fibre 
has a aingularly glittering appearance. Very irregu- 
larly placed minuter filaments are sometimes seen 
branching from the main trunk like boughs from the 
Principal stem. This exterior polish varies much n 
different wools, and in wools ft^m the same breed of 
sheep at different times. When the animal is in good 
condition and the fleece healthy, the appearance of the 
fibre is really brilliant; but when the sheep has been 
half starved, the wool seems to have sympathized with 
the state of the constitution, and either a wan, pale 
light, or sometimes scarcely any, is reflected.*' — [See 
YouaitU work on Sheep, in the Ff^rmer*^ Series, p. 65.] 



TASMma or wbstehn mtew-tork. 



Mr. Tucker — I was much gratified last week in 
viewing a few (arms in the neighborhood of Rochester, 
more especially those of Mr. C. B. Stewart and Wm. 
BtrsL, Esq. 

The toil it a black mock, which hat the appearanee 
of being all oiganixed matter conpoted of decayed tim- 
ber; if to, it most contain all the neceasary food for 
plaatt without mannring. According to chemical ana- 
lytit» the four elementary bod let, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
oxygen and earbon rantt be deposited there. Still thit 
land it at grateful for manure at any land I ever saw. 
How are the professors of chemistry to account for this f 
I should like to hear from them. I should at once have 
said it was want of sufficient alkalies, or inorganize<l 
matter, had I not seen the effect of barnyard manure, 
which was only adding organized matter to it.* 

Mr S. hat eight acres of carrots; part of them were 
manured from his stables, and were a very promising 
crop. Another part (about half of them) with leached 
ashes, are the finest crop I ever saw. And a patch in the 
centre, exactly the same soil, was planted without any 
manure. This piece looked as if they would not pay 
the trouble and expense of sowing and weeding. They 
were all weeded by German women at three dollars per 
acre the first time, and a dollar and a half the second. 

His plan of soiling is very economical; twenty-five 
acres are divided into five lots for that purpose : 

First — sowed in the fall with rye, cut and fed in BTay ; 
manured and plowed on the first of June, sown with 
corn broadcast, and seeded with clover. This piece of 
corn had a greater bulk of feed upon it than anything I 
ever witnessed. The corn is fed in August; and he as- 
sured me that the clover in October afforded him a tole- 
rable cutting. 

Second — Sowed early in May with oats and peas — 
the green peas sold in July, and the vines and green oats 
fed as fast as the peas are picked. This lot is manured 
and plowed by the middle of July, sowed with oats again 
and seeded with clover; the oats fed in September, and 
the clover used the next season for soiling. 

Third — Seeded down to clover the year previous, and 
is cut in June, August and October, and at each cutting 
it receives a top-dressing of compost or plaster, and is 
plowed again in the fall, and sowed to rye for the next 
spring. 

Fourth^Sowed with oats early in April, eat in Jane; 
plowed and sowed with oats again, which are fed in Au- 
gust and September; plowed and sowed with rye for the 
next season. 

Fifth — Com and pumpkins planted in drills early in 
May, and seeded with clover; the corn sold green in the 
market, the ttalkt fed in August, and the pumpkins in 
October; the clover either used for hay or soiling the 
next season. 

• It is i'nipo«siWe to tell precisely whnt are the conntituenus of 
a toil, without partkalar examination. This luid may contatn all 
iho «rni»tc conciituents of plants, aiid yet it may lack the iiutrgm- 
nic. Ttie *' four eleraeutarv bodies ^' named wuuld be o( i2it.-m- 
selves liisufficlent. The " barn-yaid manure" probably coniaius 
principles which the " mock " d<ies not ; and its alkaline salts may 
tend to render the vegetaMe find of the muck more available. 
That alkalies are highly beneficial, is inferred from the edect pro- 
duced by ashes on carrots, as is spokeu of furtlier on. —Ed. 
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Mr. S. said be had kept sixty cows thus far, and had 
g^reen feed for six horses, since the first of May; and he 
believes that twenty acres will carry them througfh the 
six months, when the land comes into a higher state of 
caltivation. He further says that this (urn (sixty acres), 
when in the hands of a tenant in 1844, produced only 
one hundred and twenty dollars to be divided between 
landlord and tenant ! He g^rows a quantity of broadcast 
corn, which is dried in small bundles, cut up in winter 
with his hay, and steamed with carrots, which practice 
lie considers a very great saving. All the feed he pur- 
chases for winter, is about a peck of brewer's grains per 
day for each cow, or its equivalent in oilcake. 

The Depot is well arranged: a passage sufficiently 
wide to drive a wagon between the cows' heads, with 
room enough to feed on either side. His office and 
steamer are on one side of the entrance, and a place for 
his wagons on the other, with his horse stable attached 
in range with the cows, so that all can be fed at the 
same time. 

It is all admirably arranged, for which and for his new 
enterprise Mr. Stewart deserves great credit. 

The farm of William Buell, Esq., is situated about a 
mile from Rochester. It received the second premium 
of the New-Tork SUte Agricultural Society in 1845. 
At the time he purchased it in 1844, it was in a most 
dilapidated state — large stones were strewed around in 
every direction ; stumps, with their wide and extended 
roots, occupied much of the land; a considerable part 
consisted of swampy hollows, and it was almost desti- 
tute of fence. 

His house is built on a hill in the centre of the farm, 
from which is a gradual slope on either Bide to the flat 
land below. He has now one hundred acres of wheat 
on the farm, and part of which is on some of these 
swamps which have been reclaimed by thorough orain- 
ing. Judging from the straw, I should say that some 
of it would yield forty bushels to the acre. In a portion 
of his crop, the weevil had made ravages, and destroyed 
much of it. He was drawing the wheat to his bam, and 
threshing it with a machine of six horse power. This 
barn is built on a pide-hill, and the straw is conveyed 
by an endless chain to an exceeding large stack, and re- 
quires two men to remove it from the machine as it 
it is threshed. This stack of straw denoted that my 
friend had done something for his soil. It was the lar- 
gest I ever saw. The large piles of stones in every di- 
rection, ready to be conveyed in winter and placed in 
stone walls, prove that industry and the purse have been 
good friends. The compost heaps in the fallow fields 
denote the good husbandman. He had twenty acres of 
com looking as finely as corn can possibly look, and 
other grain in proportion. The hospitality and good 
cheer in the house proved his valuable friendship. Com- 
fort, happiness and plenty seem to reign around him, 
and his example will do much to all observers. 

Wm. H. Sot ham. 



NUTBTnVE PROPERTIES OF POTATOES. 



An article has lately been published in the Irish 
Farmer^s Journal, in regard to the relative proportion 
of nutritive material contained in potatoes compared 
with that contained in wheat and other grain, which we 
think can hanlly fail of commanding attention from 
those qualified to investigate and elucidate this subject. 
Considerable diversity of opinion, it is well known, has 
existed in regard to the comparative value of the pota- 
to. The results of most chemical analyses have been 
looked upon as indicating that this root possesses but 
very little nutriment; though we believe that this con- 
clusion has not been so readily reconcilable with facts 
developed by practical observation. Certain it is, that 
a higher estimate is usually allowed to potatoes by 
those who form their opinions from actual trial, and 
the results produced on the animal system, than most 
chemical tests would justify. We do not say this as 
opposing science, for it is obvious that rea/ science ex- 
hibits no discrepancy with practical facts; truths can 



never oppose each other, whatever may be the mode 
by which they are discovered. The attainment of truth 
is, however, the grand object, and in that view, we are 
gratified to meet with the article mentioned; which, if 
not wholly true itself, we think can hardly fail to elicit 
such an examination as will much enlighten the subject* 
The article in the Journal relates chiefly to a state- 
ment and facts therewith connected, laid before the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland by Mr. Jasper W. Rogers, 
of Dublin, a Civil Engineer, who, it is said, has for 
several years devoted considerable attention to the com- 
position of the potato and its susceptibility of being ap« 
plied to various uses. From the extracts which we 
give below, it will be seen 'that Mr. Rogers deems the 
nutritive properties of the potato, when wholly con* 
verted into meal or flour, not essentially difl*erent from 
those of wheat, while the aggregate amount of substan- 
ces proper for the support of animal life, afiforded by a 
given quantity of land, are held to he four timet greater 
than can be had from wheat. 

At the request of the Lord Lieutenant and other gen- 
tlemen, Mr. Rogers exhibited, at an appointed time, 
some of the results of his method of making the potato 
available as food in many different forms. This exhi- 
bition is stated to have been <• in the form of an elegant 
dijunif all the items of which, with the exception of 
coffee, were prepared more or less from the potato; 
when a most satisfactory account was afforded by Mr* 
Rogers, of the different processes of their preparation^ 
with much interesting information relative to the value 
of the potato itself, which, he very justly observed, is 
too much overlooked. Every one present was aston- 
ished at the rich treat provided on the occasion, which 
consisted of soup, stirabout, milk porridge, jellies, 
blanc mange, Spanish flummery, and pastry of all kindsy 
made, as we have already stated, principally of the pro- 
duce of the potato, either as meal, flour, or fecula. 

" After the gentlemen present had partaken of the 
various preparations, Mr. Rogers observed, that the 
preparation of the meal and flour from potatoes was so 
simple that it could be accomplished in the cottage of 
the poorest peasant. He then described the component 
parts of each food upon the table. The generail pro- 
portion being one-half potatoes; some, however, — viz., 
milk porridge, < Scotch bread,' and rock biscuits — ^be- 
ing entirely made from it; also the jellies, blanc-mange^ 
&c., produced from the pure feculoy without animal 
matter of any kind — id fact, no addition but the usual 
seasonings. The soup, also, which appeared to be a 
palatable and nutritious food for the lower classes, was 
stated to be made of a small quantity of bacon, thickened 
with meal of the potato, and which was capable of 
being made in a short period of time, at a cost of about 
one farthing per pint. 

« Mr. Rogers then alluded to the general impression 
as to the want of nutritive power in the potato, and 
deprecated the publication of statements which were 
founded in error, stating that there was < little, if 
any, nutriment in the potato.' He contended that the 
nutritive properties of the meal and flour of potatoes 
were almost, if not entirely, equal to that of wheat; 
and then gave the following analyses of each, assumin|^ 
the constituents for the support of animal life, con- 
tained in vegetables, to be starch, sugar, and gluten 
When converted into meal, the potato coniams — 

Starch and sugar, 84.8 

Gluten, 14.82 

Oil, 1.10 

100. 
While wheat converted into meal, contained — 

Starch and Sugar, 78. 20 

Gluten, 17 . 53 

Oil, 4.27 

100. 
Thus showing that the difference between the gluten 
was but 2} per cent., while the starch and sugar were 
more abundant. 

" The difference between ' meal andfiovr cf potatOt* 
prepared as recommended, and ' farina,' was pointed 
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ont. Farina is the starch of the potato> taken from 
the fibre, and contains nothing beyond the properties of 
starch — while the fibre, which is thrown away in the 
manufacture of fariuai is rich in animal matter and oil, 
and by being combined with the farina, or fecula, pro- 
duces a meal or flour, closelv analagous to that of grain. 
This fact it was particularly necessary to bear in mind, 
in order to counteract the impression that there was but 
little nutriment In potatoes — a strange one, where so 
many millions lived on them as their only food. 

A comparison was then entered into between the 
relative amount of food obtained from an acre of land, 
in wheat and potatoes. On this subject, Mr. Rogers 
stated that he did not rely on his own experience, but 
cited the authority of practical men as to produce, and 
of eminent scientific men as to the analysis of the re- 
spective crops, stating the following as the result of his 
inquiry : — 

Starch and Sugar^ Gltden* Oil, 

1 acre of wheat, 825 lbs. 185 lbs. 45 lbs. 

1 acre of poUtoes, . . . 3427 lbs. 604 lbs. 45 lbs. 

Thus it appears that potatoes will produce of meal 
and flour, four times, nearly, in weight, what can be 
had from wheat — a fact not generally known, but 
which could not be contradicted. He begged to im- 
press this startling fact on the minds of those who heard 
him, and hoped to rescue the potato from the calum- 
nies thrown upon it." 



The following table, calculated by Mr. Sollt, che- 
mist to the Royal Agricultural Society, shows the 
eomparative amounts of nutriment afforded by certain 
crops, according to his analyses : 
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1. Tarneps, 25 tona, or 56,000 


5)800.0 


3309.6 


442 4 


44P.0 


2. CsLk-rou, 15 tons, or a3,(}00 


S9433.6 


3128.2 


655 2 


3f:3.0 


a Panneps, 13 tons, or SG,^^ 


21542.7 


4642 2 


561.8 


333.3 


4, Potatoes, 8 tons, or 17,«20 


1422S-5 


3053.6 


433.7 


204.9 


6. Barley, 35 bsh.. or 1,800 


237.0 


1314.2 


205 9 


42.3 


6. Oau, 40 bsh., or 1,700 


238.6 


1215.7 


167.8 


59.5 


7. Peas, 25 bsh., or 1,000 


137 6 


1017.7 


390 4 


45.8 


8. Beans, 27i bu., or 1,750 


138.2 


979.0 


581 2 


51.6 


•9. Wheat, 29 b«h., or 1,980 


213.0 


1134 4 


248 4 


33.6 


10. Cabbage, 10,000 plaiiU, or 80,000 

11. Jerasalem Artichokes, 


73340.0 


4134.0 


1456.0 


524.0 










500 bosh., or 2R,000 


22176.0 


4ft<»9.8 


590 


336.0 


12. Beet5 75,000 


65550 


7312 5 


1020 


817.6 
17.5 


|3. Buckwheat, 30 bsh., or 1.300 


162.5 


94.52 


177.5 


• ** Protein compotinds " form the nntritive portion. 
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A correspondent of the Agricultural Gazette speaks 
of the value of <« tar compost," so called, for forming 
ground floors of carriage houses, barns, stables, also for 
walks, barnyards, &c., for which purposes it is repre- 
sented to be excellent, «' being thoroughly dry, whole- 
some, cleanly, smooth, easily repaired, noiseless under 
motion, and inimical to vermin, besides being so very 
cheap, only costing from 3d. to 4|d. [6 to 10 cents] per 
BQuare foot." 

The writer describes his mode of making such floors 
thus : " Lay down a good solid concrete of broken bricks 
and tiles or chalk, or both materials mixed together, 
only they should be broken smallish; having made this 
quite level, pour on it coal tar, until the nibble is just 
covered. Then sift through a fine sieve a mixture of 
coal Mh and sand, or coal dust and powdered lime, or 
all mixed together, or any one separately, it makes very 
little difference. I prefer quicklime, ashes and sand, in 
equal parts, but I have used lime-dust alone, and found 
it answer, though it is longer drying, and is not quite so 
firm. My plan is to sift on plenty, and have the work 
well rolled or trodden, supplying more siftings as it be- 



comes necessary. The proper quantity of siftings will 
work in without any trouble at all, if time be allowed 
and the floor is used. Sometimes two or three coats are 
wanted, and are always best ; often one will do. After 
the first coating upon the rubble, no more is necessary 
to be done either for an extra coat or a repairing coat, 
than to pour down some tar and spread it about with an 
old brush, covering it with siftings. Any laborer can 
mend or even make a floor of this sort. • « • The 
reason I prefer brick rubble to stones is this: I have 
found that by long wear, a small stone, or an edge of a 
piece of a larger size, will work up; whereas broken 
bricks or chalk will saturate partly with tar, and will 
wear down with the rest of the surface. I think the 
value of such a bottom for a stable would be greatly 
enhanced by its impermeability to the drainage from 
animals." 

Another correspondent of the paper above mentioned 
gives his mode of making a similar cement, as follows: 

'* Two parts sifted coal ashes and one part of quick- 
lime, to be thoroughly mixed together in a conical heap; 
then proceed as in mixing up fine mortar, making a hol- 
low in the top of the cone, and pouring in gas tar, not 
gas water, or half and half, as it sometimes comes out 
of the reservoir, but the thick tar, and gradually mix as 
you would mix water with the mortar or plaster, until 
the heap is about the consistence of pretty stiff mortar. 
In forming my yards and sheds for cows, and those at- 
tached to loose boxes for horses, two years ago, in or- 
der that all the fluids should dram towards a tank, I em- 
ployed this compound, spread about three-fourths of an 
inch thick, on a surface formed with stone broken very 
small, and a small quantity of fine gravel scattered over 
them and then rolled down, to prevent unnecessary 
waste oi the cement. This was laid over, and then 
patted down with an iron shovel. In the course of two 
or three days, just before it gets hard, pass an iron roller 
over it. In Iho course of a week, if properly done, it 
will be as firm as stone, and not affected either by drouth 
or wet in any degree. My yards have been in ow, co- 
vered with muck during two winters, and exposed dry 
and dean to the sun during two summers, and I perceive 
no change. * « * I have also used this covering for the 
top of stone walls, for which it answers admirably." 



USES AND VALUE OF THE BCAFLB. 



OVB friend Holmes, of the JIfatne Farmer, furnishes 
an interesting, and (of course,) kunuroue article on th« 
itses and value of the various kinds of Maple. He states 
that there are ten different species of this tree in the 
United States, five of which flourish in Maine. The 
use of the wood in the manufacture of various articles 
of cabinet ware is well known. The bird*t-eye maple, 
and the curly maple, make some of the handsomest 
veneering of any kind of wood. No better fuel is fur- 
nished for our fires than well-seasoned hard, or sugar 
maple. The tree is also one of the most beautiful as an 
ornament, and affords, besides, in its saccharine sap, the 
most agreeable sweet in nature. In view of the vari- 
ous uses, and the many comforts which the maple affords. 
Dr. Holmes almost " bursts into a song." Hear him :-^ 

'* We were once in a house, not far off, during a severe 
snow-storm. The elements were raging with their ut- 
most fury out of doors, but within we hail a summer at. 
mosphere, and every thing was as comfortable as an 
evening in June. On looking around we were struck 
with the fact, that much of our comfort at that time 
was founded on maple* A brisk fire of maple wuod was 
glowing and crackling on the hearth. The floor of the 
room,--doors, — sashes, — mantlep^ece, and other trim- 
mings, were maple; — the chairs were maple, — the ta- 
bles were maple, — ^and that the sum of our maple com- 
forts might be complete, our host brought on some 
maple sugar for our tea, and some excellent maple 
vinegar for our pickles. In his front yard were some 
splendid maple trees, and at a little distance was a beau- 
tiful maple grove, which gave a shelter in winter, an 
excellent shade in summer, and a plenty of good sweet 
sap in spring, from which he made his sugar and his 
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beer and bis vinegar. His bedsteads were maple^ — ^his 
bureaus were maple, — ^his ox-yokes were maple^ — his 
sled was maple, — ^the felloes of his cart-wheels, his cart- 
axle and tongue, were maple, — the wood of his harrow 
was maple, — his roller was maple, — his walking stick 
was maple, and he had a maple weathercock on his 
barn ; in short, he was maple all over. ' If we are not 
in MapUdom now,' said we, as we looked around, < we 
don't know where that territory is.' " 



SOLAR GAS. 



The editor of the New-York Farmer and Mechanic, 
describes an apparatus which was exhibited and put 
into operation at the late National Fair, for the manu- 
facture of what has been called solar gas» The gas, he 
•ays, was made from refuse kitchen fat, whale oil, and 
other greasy substances, in a retort 7 inches in diameter, 
affixed to a stove 15 inches wide, 22 inches high, and 
24 inches long. The oil or fat passes through a syphon 
into the retort which is filled with soft pieces of brick; 
then through water into a gum elastic bag, and from 
thence through a meter to the burners. A building 
600 feet long, it is stated, was lighted through tio 
burners, by this apparatus. The flame is said to emit 
no smoke or smell. The gas, when properly made, is 
said to exceed all other kmds for brilliancy, cheapness, 
and cleanliness. It has already been appliej to the 
lighting of many factories, several churches, hotels, and 
steamboats. A man is about establishing himself in 
New-York, for the purpose of fitting up apparatus for 
the manufacture of this gas. 



MOVABLE FENCES. 



EvEHT farmer finds it occasioually convenient to 
move the division line between his fields. Improve- 
ments are made in the arrangement of his lots and crops; 
and briers and weeds, which sometimes obtain posses- 
sion under fences, render the cultivation of thd ground 
the easiest and best way for their extirpation. Hence, 
a neat, cheap, and substantial movable fence becomes a 
desideratum. 

Many farmers are acquainted with no other movable 
fence than the old-fashioned rail or worm fence, which 
when "staked and ridered " usually occupies about one 
rod of untilleil ground in width. The broad fence, when 
neatly and substantially made, is very durable; and from 
(he ultimate cost, and the little ground it covers, is de- 
cidedly cheap, and more especially so from the conside- 
ration, that time is not lost in constant repairs, nor 
crops destroyed by the inroads of cattle and pigs, so 
frequent where some other fences exist. But a board 
fence, when once built, must stay where it is — it can- 
not be transferred to another line without an expense 
nearly equal to its original cost. 

In the Cultivator for 18>]4, p. 251, is given a figure 
and description of a neat movable fence, represented in 
the annexed figure, mad« of separate pieces four feel 



naito, the ends passing into boles in the sharpened end- 
pieces ; and costs from 50 to 60 cents per rod. 

We have constructed a neat movable fence for con- 
fining cattle as follows: — ^Hemlock timber, fourteen 
feet long, and sawed into pieces two by four inche.«, 
(a, fig. 70,) are morticed into the slender sharpened 
posts 6, the two upper bars being 1 1 inches apart, and the 
lower 8 inches. Holes bored horizontally through the 
tops of the posts, admit the pins, c, and hold the whole 
securely together. To confine pigs or sheep, nail a 
single board at the bottom. Two men will put up ten 
rods of this or the former kind of fence in one hour. 

Another mode which has been found cheap and eon- 
venient, u the following : Plank is sawed at the saw- 
mill, for the end pieces, four feet and a half high, two 
inches thick, and eight inches wide at bottom, and four 

inches at top, as Indica- 
ted by a, fig. 71, which 
represents a cross section 
of the fence. Into these, 
boards are fitted, the same 
in length and width as in 
common board fence; a 
narrow, mortised inch 
board being slipped on 
to the middle to stiffen 
them. Cross pieces, 6, 
of narrow plank, four 
''^' ^^- feet long, are nailed at 

right angles to the bottom of the posts or end pieces, 
and resting on stones, prevent the fence being blown 
oyer by wind. The addition of a wooden pin through 
these cross pieces into the posts, renders the fence 
stronger. The tops of the posts are connected by the 
horizontal pins c, c It scarcely ever becomes neee«a- 
ry to plow nearer to a fence than two £eet, hence these 




y^tm'' 





Fig. 00. 

cross-pieces do not project too far into the fields. Thie 
fence possesses this advantage, — none of it touches th« 
earth, hence very durable wood need not be sought; 
the amount of material it requires is small; and may 
be obtained to order from any aaw-mill; the coat 
of erection, according to the statement of an acquaint- 
ance who has built a considerable extent, is decidedly 
less than that of common boanl fence, the digging of 
post holes and setting of posts being entirely obviated. 
Fig. 3, exhibits the appearance of the fence, at a side 
view, when finished. 

INDIAN CORN. 



Fiff. 70. 
high, and eight feet long, driven into the ground 1^ 
inches, into holes made by the crowbar, and wilhed 
together at the top. This fence is made of round poles, 
split into halves, and fastened together by wrought 



We have before spoken of the value of Indian com 
in supporting the animal system, and have alluded to 
the astonishing performances of the Indians while sus- 
tained on meal of parched com, mixed with water. It 
appears from various accounts, that the Mexicans are in 
the habit of using corn in a similar way. It is said that 
after the corn is parched, it will keep sweet a longtime 
in any climate. Thomas Falconer, a writer in the 
^Agricultural Gazettef states that he travelled in Mexi- 
co with a bag of it for many weeks, and he says, if his 
*< supply had lasted it would no doubt have remained 
sweet many weeks longer." He states that — <« When a 
Mexican undertakes a journey of many days, at a dis- 
tance from towns or villages, he fills a bag with the 
flour of this parched corn, mixed up witl) sugar, and 
sometimes a small quantity of spice. With a bag thus 
filled, tied to his saddle, he considers himself to be well 
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provided with food. When be reaches a stream^ he 
puts half a handftil of this com in a cup, and filling it 
up with water, stirs it to melt the sugar, and drinks it 
off; or, if he gets a fire, he heats the water and stirs In 
the corn. For many weeks during a journey from the 
north of Mexico to the south, exposed to some hard* 
ships and great fatigue, I lived, and with truth I may 
say, fattened on this preparation of com. At breakfast, 
at the halt of the mid-day, and at the setting of the sun, 
my cup of hot water was on the fire, the parched com- 
nical with its sugar and spice was put into it, and in a 
minute or two my repast was prepared. I thought 
nothing could be more agreeable or nourishing. I can- 
not relate the moile by which the Mexicans parch the 
corn, for I nerer saw it done. The grinding of it was 
ou the stone so constantly described by all travellers who 
mention the corn cakes of Mexico, called * tortillas.' *' 



THE STRAWBBBBT. 



Ma. TucKxa — In your Cultivator of this month, you 
speak of the Iowa strawberry, as a variety recommended 
by me. Mr. Disney, about 6 years since, brought me 
plants from the prairies of Iowa. A part were stami- 
nate and a part pistillate. The fruit of the pistilla'es 
was very small asd of no value. The staminate is a 
C^ood bearer for that clau of plants, and the fruit large 
smd hantlsome; but it will not on an average, produce 
perfect fruit on one-ioiuih of the blossoms, nor do I 
know of any large fruited staminate that will. Its only 
value is as an impregnator, and for that it is subject to 
one objection. It is the most vigorous grower that I 
am acquainted with, and if not watched, will soon root 
out all the pistillate plants. 

The Swainstone Seedling, of which you speak highly, 
has not with me borne one perfect fruit to 20 blossoms. 
From England, the British Queen has been obtained as 
both staminate am' pistillate. Which is the genuine is 
not known. I wrote to Liverpool to inquire, but they 
acknowledged that they were not aware of the existence 
of staminate and pistillate plants, but knew the Queen 
soon became barren. The Deptford Pine, is staminate, 
and of no value for a crop. The Elton is the same as 
the Methven Scarlet, Methren Castle, Warren's Seedling. 
It is pistillate, but produces but few blossoou, and of 
coarse is not an abundant bearer. The fruit is next to 
Hovey's Seedling in size, bat of inferior quality, and is 
the same that was cultivated in Philadelphia, under the 
name of Kean^s Seedling. Of all the large fruited stami- 
natesl have seen the RossPhosnix is the best bearer, but 
it is of no value for caltivation where Hovey's Seedling, 
Hudson, Kean's Pistillate Seedling, and other pistillates 
can be obtained, and their caltivation understood. Till 
it is, the Cincinnati market will continue to be supplied 
with more strawberries than New-York, Boston, and 
Albany united, and the fruit will cost too much to 
come within the reach of all their citizens. 

Cincinnati^ July 18, 1846. N. Lonowobtu. 



Note. — ^Tt must be understood that in the above re- 
marks, Mr. LoxgWoRth speaks only of his own obser- 
vation, and in reference to the character of strawberries 
as exhibited in his own garden or neighborhood. But 
it should be remembered that climate and soil greatly 
aflTcct the productiveness of all plants, strawberries in 
particular. We did not examine the blossom of Mr. 
Wilson's Iowa strawberry, but are informed that it ap- 
peared to be perfect within itself. At any rate, it is 
certain that a very unusual proportion of the blossoms 
produced perfect fruit. Mr. Longworth considers the 
Elton the same as the Methven Scarlet, Warren's Seed- 
ling, &c. We will not now say he is incorrect, but 
gardeners here differ with him on this point. Again 
he considers Ross' Phoenix of no value where Hovey*s 
Beedling and some others cj^ be obtained. To this we 
have only to remark that in Mr. Wilsok's garden we 
saw both the Ross Phoenix and Hovey's Seedling in be<1s 
Dearly contiguous, and the former was deci<ledly the 
most productive^ and fully equal in average size«--^ED. 



REFX78B OF BBEWEBIES. 



At a late meeting of the Agricultural Chemistry As- 
sociation, Scotland, Prof. Jouxston spoke of the value 
of the refuse of breweries, as food for cattle and other 
animals. He divided the refuse into three kinds, the 
two first of which are most valuable, viz., the "cum- 
mins,*' or the dried roots of the barley, and the " draff, »» 
which we suppose to be what is commonly called grains. 
In reference to the analysis of draff, Prof. J. stated, that 
it contained about 75 per cent of water, leaving 25 per 
cent of dry matter — resembling potatoes in this respect, 
they containing about the same quantities. Twenty 
per cent of this dry matter was stated to be husk, the 
rest, consisting of a little starch, sugar, gum, and com- 
pounds of protein, chiefly albumen, attached to the husk. 
« These compounds,'* he said, «amou;ited to six-tenths 
of a per cent in draff." The ash was about one-fifih 
more than the potato; he thought it. therefore, very 
much like the potato, the latter only containing more of 
the protein compounds. He stated that th^ ash of the 
draff contained one-half its weight of phosphates. 
" These," he said, are extremely valuable as they sup- 
ply the material of bones, and also the feeding of cattle 
as they are contained in the milk, as seen from the fol- 
lowing table :" 

Composition of Milk of the Cow* 

Casein, 4.5 

Butter, 3.1 

Milk-sugar, 4.8 

Saline matter, 0.6 

Water, 87.0 

100. 

" Milk contains more than half a per cent, of saline 
matter, chiefly phosphates. Ten gallons of milk eon- 
tain one-half a pound of them, and 100 lbs. of draff con- 
tains the same. Draff weighs about 46 lbs. per bushel ; 
if a cow, therefore, eats one-half a bushel a day, that is, 
about 25 lbs., it gets but a very small quantity of phos- 
phates — much less than it ought to get. The protein 
compounds supply casein; now milk contains 4^ per 
cent, of this valuable substance. It exists in wheat to 
the amount of ten or twelve per cent, and in oats, to 16 
per cent." 

Prof J. then spoke of the large proportion of the pro- 
tein compounds contained in peas and beans, and men* 
tioned the comparative cheapness of these articles for 
certain purposes. If, for instance, it was wished to 
have cheesey milk, bean-meal should be given to the 
cow, on account of the quantity of casein. He thought 
the << value of draff was more to the cow-feeder than to 
the farmer, as the former wanted milk. It contained," 
he remarked, «a large quantity of water; but there 
was another advantage, as the water wasdiflused through 
every part of it; it was therefore much more soluble, as 
it was brought by this diffusion of the water to some- 
thing like what it was in the green sUte; and like 
green grass it was more soluble in the stomach than 
hay." 

Prof. Johnston spoke of the "cummins." These, 
we believe, are what is here called iprontt—the roots of 
the grain, which are rubbed off before brewing. He said, 
« of all the substances he knew, they were the most valu- 
able as dry food. They contained more of the protein 
compounds than oat-meal, having about 29 per cent, of 
that substance necessary for forming the curd of milk> 
and for laying on muscle. The ash contains more than 
half of its weight of phosphates; and they are therefore 
valuable for forming bone. Cummins leave about 7 
per cent, of ash, while white draff leaves about one." 

In this country, in the vicinity of breweries, grains or 
''draff" afford a cheap and valuable food for milch 
cows. In this vicinity they can be had at from four 
to eight cents per bushel — the former being the summer^ 
and the latter the winter price. At these rates, they 
aflfbnl the cheapest food for those cow-keepers who sup- 
ply the city with milk. We are informed that the 
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<< cummins," or sprouti^ are also considerably used as 
cattle food in this vicinity, and we hare no doubt they 
are valuable, as Prof. Johnston has shown. 



mSBOT REFELLER 



yS^'A, 



J. S. Stoddard, of Palmyra, N. Y., has lately adopted 
a very cheap, simple, and efifectual contrivance for pre- 
venting all insects from ascending the trunks of fruit 
trees. It would doubtless be of great value for the 
canker worm, and Jt may possibly be of use for protec- 
tion against the curculio. His trees having been much 
injured, as he believes, by ants, he has entirely exclu- 
ded them. 

The earth round each tree, is in the first place slight- 
ly embanked, and made otherwise quite smooth and 

level, and then a thin and smooth 
bed of gravel is made to encircle 
the trunk, on which is placed a 
coat of common lime-mortar. 
This is smoothed with a trowel, so 
as to leave a circular trough on 
its upper surface, for the recep- 
tion of a mixture of tar and whale 
oil. The width of the trough 
may be three or four inches, and 
half an inch deep. The circular 
bed of mortar approaches within 
an inch or two of the bark of the 
tree, and does not touch ' it. A 
small lake of this adhesive mix- 
ture thus encircles the tree, and 
through which no insect can 
pass. The troughs will last one 
season through, but the frost of winter breaks them up. 
The quantity of mortar, however, required, is quite 
small, and being a cheap material, and applied in a few 
minutes, the cost is very trifling. 

The troughs were first filled with unmixed tar; but a 




Fig. 73. 




- b - 



Fig. 74. 
crust forming during cool nights, on which the insects 
could walk, the addition of one quarter whale oil was 
found to obviate the difficulty, while the mixture was 
BOt at all affected by the rain. 

The above figures represent the contrivance : Fig. 73, 
being a perspective view, and fig. 74, a cross section, 
on a larger scale, where a is the the trunk of the tree, 
bt 6, the soil or gravel on which the bed of mortar rests, 
c, c, the mortar bed, and dt d, the circular lake of tar 
and oil. 



THB WHEAT M^DaE. 



The insect here called <<the weevil," though Impro- 
perly so, which in the larva state does so much damage 
to our wheat, is known in England under the name of 
the « Wheat Midge." It frequently occasions great da- 
mage there; the crops being sometimes lessened from 
this cause to the amount of from forty to fifty per cent. 
No very efibctual means of preventing the ravages of 
this insect seem to be known either in Europe or thiR 
country. They prevail in great numbers in some sea- 
sons, and in others are greatly diminished. The cause.* 
of this variation are supposed to be certain states and 
conditions of the atmosphere. Burning weeds to the 
windward of fields infested with them, has sometimes, it 
IS said, proved of advantage. But the greatest destruc- 
tion of the insect is doubtless effected by means wholly 
independent of human aid. In this country, according 
toDr.FiTCH,(8ee his Essay on the Wheat Fly,) the com- 
mon Yellow Bird devours immense numbers of the larvse ; 
they are also devoured by several kinds of carnivorous 
bees, and killed by ichneumon flies. 



In a lecture on insects destructive to crops, lately deliv- 
ered before the London Farmer's Club, by Mr. Baker^ 
a report of which we find in the Farmers* Magazine, 
some yery interesting facts are given in relation to the 
destruction of the Wheat Midge by the ichneumon flies. 
Of the latter, he states, there are about five hundred spe- 
cies, several of which are destructive to the Wheat 
Midge and caterpillar. ** I have," says Mr. B., « fre- 
quently observed these small black flies, or'nldgets,' 
as we call them in Essex, at their work of destruction. 
They will insert themselves between the wheat and the 
chaff, and immediately attack the Wheat Midge. They 
are very voracious, and will strike maggot after maggot 
in rapid succession, as fast as they can pass from one to 
another. In passing up a field one day, on my way to 
market, I saw a number of these black flies on an ear of 
com which I plucked, and upon exmination of it, by 
opening the chaff, I found they attacked the Wheat 
Midge most voraciously. I carried it to market, and 
examined It again when I got there; but their voracity 
continued Just the same. In striking the maggot, they 
insert an egg in its body ; and the maggot then gets into a 
place of concealment and dies, just as sheep seek con- 
cealment when suffering in a similar way. The littlf 
insect, which becomes the ichneumon, subsequeDtly 
emerges from the dead insect : it is first formed into a 
chrysalis, and becomes a fly the following summer. I 
had a number of these Insects, which I had intended to 
bring with me, but they escaped my memory. They 
attack caterpillars by hundreds, and seem so determined 
in their endeavors to effect their object, that the more 
you attempt to frighten them away, the more bold they 
become. It is to this class of flies that we are so mnch 
indebted for ridding us of the pest — the Wheat Midge.'' 

DISEASE IN H0B8ES. 



Friend Titckeb— According to promise, when at 
your ofllce the other day, I proceed to give a descriptioD 
of a disease that many horses were troubled with the 
past winter in this and the adjoining eoonties. Asa 
general thing, it did not prove fatal, but produced abor- 
tion in mares in every case of which I have had any 
knowledge. I shall give the particulars of those cases 
only that occurred in my own stable, seven in number, 
five being mares in foal by a fine English blood horse. 

Symptoms : Stiffness in all the legs, moving only with 
difllculty ; running of the eyes, with an inclination to 
keep them closed, and but little appetite; one and some- 
times both hindlegs swollen and quite sore to the touch 
of the hand, with a rapid falling off in flesh. 

These symptoms continued four or five days, when the 
animals would again resume their former condition. 
Three of the above mentioned mares worked steadily 
in the team ; two of these did not lose their foals until 
four weeks or so after their recovery, when they had 
regained their flesh aud spirits. The last of the three 
lost hers immediately after beginning to recover; the 
other two in fbal were driven occasionally. One of these 
lost hers like the last of the three above mentioned; the 
other kept hers two or three weeks. One young mare* 
driven part of the time, but which was not with foal* 
exhibited symptoms like the others. The seventh and 
last, a colt, two years old past, lay upon his side nearly 
the whole of the time, four or five days. He occupied 
a stable where there were three other colts and a mare 
with foal, none of which were affected. I thought it 
was evident that they took it from each other, and were 
taken about two weeks after being exposed; but the 
case of the colt in the second stable would not warrant 
that conclusion. I also purchased a working mare about 
that time, and put her in the first stable, where the six 
first mentioned cases occurred, and she was not affected; 
she being the only one In that stable that escaped. 
These cases occurred from first of 2nd mo. (February) 
to first of 4th mo. (April). 

The horse spoken of, by ilhich these mares were with 
foal, was purchased late last season by myself and one of 
my neighbors. He died suddenly last first month (Ja- 
nuary), while I was a few days from home. He was 
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driven one or two miles in the evening^ seemed very 
lirely and playful, and was put in bis stable about nine 
at night. When first seen in the morning, he was roll- 
ing, tnm-blingy and pawing, frothing at the mouth, 
sweating, &c. and died in one or two hours. He had al- 
ways appeared well and hearty since he came into our 
possession. At the time he was taken, he was thought 
to be healthy and gaining in flesh. I am told by those 
present, that a part of the contents of the stomach were 
found to have exuded through the maw, which organ 
looked more like a sieve or network of thread than any 
thing else. I cannot think he wa4 killed by worms, 
because they were unable to find any, except a very few 
bots, which I think could not have so wholly destroyed 
the maw in so short a time; and if they had been long 
at work, the horse must have shown some symptoms of 
distress. 

I have tried to be as particular as possible in describ- 
ing all the above cases, that those having any knowledge 
of SQch things may be able to suggest the causes through 
the columns of the Cultivator, coming as it does direct- 
ly before the eyes of so many of our farmers, breeders 
and raisers of horses. I wish I could say it comes to all 
oarTarmeis; for if there is any other plan by which the 
furmer can invest a dollar and make a greater per cent 
profit thereon, I have yet to learn what that plan is. 

I want to ask of the contribators to your columns 
more attention to the interests of the horse; more infor- 
mation in regard to the best breeds, and directions in 
breeding and rearing them, that we may learn to raise 
less worthless nags, and lose less valuable ones. We 
have enough to risk in raising horses to warrant our tak- 
ing time and trouble in learning to avoid as many mis- 
haps as possible, and have the best animal when reared. 
One way we sometimes miss of having a valuable horse, 
for sale or use, I consider altogether needless; I mean a 
BiisB in training or breaking. Although there are va- 
rious dispositions among horses as among men, yet if 
we deal justly with the colt, while in training, the horse 
will most certainly do us justice in turn. 

John Ksbse. 

Peru, 7th mo. nth, 1846. 



PROPER TIBCB FOR 0X7TTINQ- GRASS. 



In an article in our June number, on "Hay-making,-' 
we advocated the practice of cutting grass for hay be- 
fore it shall have gone to seed. The reasons given for 
the practice were, that plants at the time of flowering 
contain starch, gum and sugar, which are known to nou- 
rish animals, and that in the formation of seed these 
substances are exhausted from the stems and leaves, 
and woody fibre deposited in their place. We have 
teen but one attempt to con%t>vert this reasoning, and 
we are inclined to believe the general views set forth in 
oar article, are in agreement with the opinions and 
practices of our best farmers; nevertheless we cannot 
forego the satisfaction of further strengthening our own 
arguments, by adducing others which seem to have been 
foanded on the closest scientific investigation. Tb« 
Quarterly (Edinburgh) Journal of Agriculture for July 
last, contains a notice of a Government report lately pub- 
lished, on the. << Chemical Nature of Grots and Hay as 
Food for CattUf" from which we extract theToUowing : 

" Orass, as may be readily imagined, varies consider, 
ably in its composition, according to its age, and also, 
as may be expected, according to its species. The ex- 
periments undertaken during the present investigation, 
have sufliciently demonstrated the first of these posi- 
tions. But the second is still open for inquiry, since 
chemists who have previously analysed grass and hay 
have omitted to particularise the botanical names of the 
plants which they have examined. The grass used in 
the present experiments consisted almost entirely of 
Rye-grass (Lolium perenne) . The amount of solid mat- 
ter in this grass varied from 18 to upwards of 30 per 
cent, acconling to the early or late period of its growth. 
When grass first springs above the surface of the earth, 
the principal constituent of its early blades is water, the 
amount of solid matter being comparAtively trifling j as | 



it rises higher, the deposition of a more indurated 
form of carbon gradually becomes more considerable, 
the sug^ and soluble matter at first increasing, and 
then gradually diminishing, to give way to the deposi- 
tion of woody substance. * * * If, as we have endea- 
vored to show, the sugar is an important element of the 
food of animals, then it should be an object with the 
farmer to cut grass for the purpose of hay-making at 
that period when the larger amount of matter is con- 
tained in it. This is assuredly at an earlier period of its 
growth than when it has shot into seed; for it is then 
that woody matter predominates — a substance totally 
insoluble in water, and therefore less calculated to serve 
as food to animals than substances capable of assuming 
a soluble condition. This is the first point for conside* 
ration in the production of hay, since it ought to be the 
object of the farmer to preserve the hay for winter use 
in the condition most resembling the grass in its high- 
est state of perfection." 



OORK DBSTROTED BY OROWS, 

EvxBT fiirmer is aware, is often 
a serious loss. Tarring the seed 
is efi*ectual; but where several bu- 
shels per acre are sown for raising 
fodder it is entirely out of the 
question. Stretching cords hori- 
zontally on upright poles about the 
field, has been resorted to wUh 
success, and is becoming common. 
Dr. Cook, of Sodus, lately showed 
us the result of an experiment 
which was somewhat interesting, as 
exhibiting the singularly cautious 
nature of these black scoundrels. 

An oblong piece of land was sown, 
five bushels to the acre, broadcast, 
for fodder. A cord was stretched 
on poles, in a zigzag direction, 
from one end of the field to the 
other, as shown in the annexed fi- 
gure; all the parts of the field indi- 
cated by the letters, B, B, By be- 
ing in angles formed by two straight 
portions of the line, were wholly 
untouched by the crows; but the 
part Jy though near the line, but 
not inclosed in an angle, was 
stripped clean by these marauders 

KiLUNO Insects. — The Genesee 
Farmer says, they have tried ashes^ 
•alt, soap-suds, decoction of tobacco, 
and killing bugs with the fingers, 
for protecting cucumbers and me- 
lons. The latter they find most 
cfiectual. We never heard of its 
not being effectual, when vigo- 
rously applied — other remedies of- 




Fjg. 75. 
ten fail. 



Soap as Manuke.— T. Dalton, a silk dyer, says, in 
the London Agricultural Gazette, that he uses 15 cwt. 
of soap weekly, to discharge the oily matter fh>m the 
silk, and forming of itself a kind of soap, — the whole of 
which yields from 4000 to 6000 gallons of strong soap- 
suds per week. This be has lately applied to his farm, 
and « its effect is most extraordinary." It has been 
used only one season, and its results cannot be accurate- 
ly given, but he considers it more powerful than any 
other manure; and he thinks if fiirmers were allowed 
the drawback of the duty on soap used as manure, as 
manufacturers are, it would soon supercede guano. 

Richness of Milk,— The Boston Cultivator s^vys that 
Aldemey cows usually give milk so rich, that 7 quarts 
will often yield a pound of butter; and that of other 
cows it requires nineteen or twenty quarts. The milk 
from the famous cow, Blossoni, required 19 quarts fqr 
a pound of butter^ 
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VXTAli AOTIOir OF PLAiniS. 



*' There are some chemists, learned in (he highest de- 
gree, who speak with confidence of pounded glass being 
used as manure; and another, eminent in his peculiar 
science, speaks of the power of a plant in its wonderful 
action of growth, to decompose the sides of the glass 
vessel in which it is grown, and appropriate portions for 
its nutriment. I believe it." (Colman't European 
Agriculture, Part VL, j?. U.) 

It seems to us, there can be no question that liring 
plants do exert a force similar to that above mentioned. 
This opinion, so far as held by the writer, was original- 
ly derived solely from actual observation ; though he has 
since been much gratified to find it entertained by vari- 
ous individuals of acknowledged attainments in the sci- 
ence of vegetable physiology. We aliuded to this sub- 
Ject in our June number, under the head of ** Manuring 
by Green Crops," but advert to it again at this time, for 
the purpose of bringing forward the remarks of others 
in support of our own. 

The theory to which we refer, is very appropriately 
spoken of in an article published in the Transactions of 
the Highland Agricultural Society, on the "llieory of 
Manures — ^their Agency as fertilizers;" by JoHX Tow- 
ers, Esq., a well known able writer. Mr. T. directs 
his remarks chiefly to an illustration of the modus ope- 
randi by which the decomposition of manures and (heir 
assimilation by plants is effected. He argues that the 
value of common animal manures, as the food of plants, 
consists in furnishing a source of carbonic acii— this 
substance being produced, in his opinion, « under the 
action of the roots of plants, or rather by their vUal 
principle." 

Mr. Towers had given this subject some considera- 
tion in a previous article, some portions of which he 
copies into the one to which we first referred. In the 
former article, he observes it is generally supposed that 
manures become the food of plauts by << being dissolved 
in the moisture of the soil," the solution being taken 
Dp by the roots of the plants. He thinks this doctrine 
is involved in doubt and uncertainty. He admits it is 
difficult to ascertain precisely what part manures actual- 
ly perform in the support of vegetables; ibr " it is quite 
certain," he says, "that not a single particle of the 
most impalpable powder can be made to enter into the 
vessels of the roots; and it is equally certain that water 
—boiling water — can dissolve only a very small portion 
comparatively of the most reduced spit-dung. But eve- 
ry observant gardener or farmer must have remarked 
that when manures are added to earths in due proportion, 
and not so as to glut the soil, the whole mass vanishes; 
and though for a time the earth be somewhat blackened, 
it gradually acquires its natural tint, abd loses every 
trace of the decomposable substances which were addeil 
to it. Another fact is apparent, namely, that under the 
stimulus of a vegetable crop, land frees itself from the 
manure sooner than if it were left to act solely by Us 
ovm unassisted energy," 

In regard to the special agency by which these chan- 
ges are produced, Mr. Tower remarks that "every 
particle of putrescent manure which is given to the earth 
must undergo a decomposition, which can only be in- 
duced by the play of chemical affinities, and those so 
powerful as to develop the elements of water, to re-form 
water; also the elements of hydro-carbons and of am- 
monia; and to model and incorporate all these so as to 
produce that specific crude sap, which is exactly appro- 
priate to each individual vegetable. 

'' Chemical agencies involve electric induction, and 
water can only be electrically decomposed, as Faraday 
has shown, by the passing of a current. Now in the 
germination of seeds, water is decomposed, and new 
modifications of iU elements effected. But to what 
prime motor cause are we to look as that which gives 
the first spark, or rather what the medium through which 
that elemental stream passes, which induces those mys- 
terious decompositions and recombinations ? • • • Ad- 
mitting that the voltaic apparatus furnishes the type of 
the current, and knowing the electric condition of the 
atmosphere^ what other agent need besought ? Manures 



are decomposed most rapidly under the action of a ve- 
getable crop, and atmospheric electricity rushes through 
every pointed termination of the structure; we cannot, 
therefore, doubt the superior efficacy of a bulk of ma- 
nures like those of the farmyard and fold, over the mere 
top-dressings and scatterings of guano or its represen- 
tatives; as by the former it enjoys all the direct results 
of organic developments, and obtains a permanent fund 
of carbonaceous substances whence to derive an abun- 
dant supply of carbonic acid, whereas the latter may be 
considered as the remains of laboratories already e^ect* 
edy and therefore deficient in one of the chief requidites 
of vegetable nutrition." 



EABLT VEGETABLES-DBAININa, ftO. 



The earliest vegetables I have seen in Western New- 
Yorlc (his seaaon, were at Aurora, on the east side of 
Cayugk Lake. Here green peas were grown and eatea 
by the 30th May, stringed beans by the middle of Jone^ 
and at this time, 1st July, new kidney potatoes are in 
tolerable perfection. On this day, I saw well formed 
ears of Indian com, nearly eight inches in length, in the 
garden of Eleazer Bumbam, Esq., but this has been ao 
uncommonly early growing season, no frotta have inter- 
rupted vegetation on the margin of this warm lake^ 
since the tenth of April. 

Aurora presents the rare wpeetacle of a rand village 
with well -conditioned streets, side-walks, sewers, &c^ 
without its almost universal accompaniment, corpora* 
tion taxes* Here are side walks of smooth calciwrous 
slate, beautiftilly level and square, laid with a care not 
to encumber the shade trees. It is trae that the width 
does not exceed six feet, but this only proves the ua* 
pretending character of these villagers, who, perhap8|» 
neither anticipate nor wish for an extensive |>opulatioa« 
The only truly ambitious house here, once struck me 
in painful contrast with the rural simplicity and floral 
beauty which adorned the others. But at this time its 
stately proportions are only seen through graceful cir- 
cling avenues of deciduous and evergreen trees, and 
flowering shrubs. 

From Aurora to Poplar Ridge, four mHes east, the 
land rises six hundred feet; this rise is by a succession 
of low parallel ridges, and intervening swales. The 
soil is generally clay loam, with qfiartz and lime peb- 
bles. The ridges are warm, first-rate land; the swales 
formerly produced good com and grass, but as the light 
vegetable mould gave way under successive tillage^ 
to the hard subjacent clay, vegetation suffered from sur- 
plus water. Almost every farmer who first settled this 
section, has sold out and gone west; so that the land 
along this road ft'om Aurori^to Poplar Ridge, is principal- 
ly held by two or three wealthy families. One of 
these proprietors, Augustus Howlahd, an intelligent, 
enterprizing young man from New Bedford, has made 
many miles of open and blind ditches; in some places 
cutting deep and wide on the road side, and then lead- 
ing the united surplus water into a deep gully running 
to the lake. It was both a refreshing and a novel spec- 
tacle in this champaigpn country, to see water running 
briskly through artificial ditches on the road side, on 
this first of July, with the thermometer at 90°; espe- 
cially when we reflect that this water redeems thou- 
sands of acres from aquatic swales to good wheat land. 

It is often said that so much land in the hands of a 
single man, is subversive of the ends of a healthy, busy, 
intelligent, democratic population. Be this as it may, 
great credit is due to Augustus Howland, morally and 
physically, for the personal vigilance and attention he 
gives to these great improvements. 



Hessian Fly.— The €renesee Farmer says, *« Taking 
Western New-York together, the loss from the fly 
alone will doubtless be at least 500,000 bushels. Late 
sowed wheat has escaped the best. William Garbutt, 
who plowed up 14 acres of wheat destroyed by the fly, 
to sow with oats, ascribes his loss mainly to early sow- 
ing, at or near the first of September. 
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FACTS AND OPINIONS 
Condeti$ed/rom various Exchange Paptrt, 



Potatoes. — H. N. Sherman in the Soston Cultivator, 
is led to conclude from exjierimeDts, that it is not very 
material what the iUze of the sceil is, if the land is good. 
He planted well manured moist loam, in three ways. 
One piece had two middle sized potatoes in the hill ; 
the next, one large one; and the third, one small one. 
The result was, the two |)Otatoes in a hill produced 
many potatoes, but of small size. The one with a 
large potato in a hill, << produced less amount, but of 
larger size.'* The one small potato in the hill, << gave 
the least in amount but the lai'gest and most even in 
•ize." 

OcTAN'o FOR Peach Trees.— W. W. Mills, of Smith- 
town, L. I., says he applied guano successfully as fol- 
lows: — The trees were on the decay, and nearly de- 
stroyed by the worm. The fiist of June, he removed 
the earth from the roots, destroying the worms, then 
sprinkled a handful of guano about the roots, wetting 
it afterwards by sprinkling water. The guano was tiien 
covered with a peck of pulverized charcoal to each 
tree, which was also wet thoroughly, << The trees imme- 
diately changed their color, grew astonishingly, and 
ripened their fruit in great perfection." 

Length of Corn Roots. — As a proof of the impor- 
tance of deep plowing, Ellsworth mentions the follow^ 
ing fact. There are now in the National Gallery, corn 
roots taken from one side of a hill of corn laid bare by 
A freshet, sixty days after planting, some of the larger 
roots of which, covered with lateral branching roots, 
were more than four feet long. The aggregate length 
of all the roots in the hill, fine and coarse, were estima- 
ted at over 8000 feet. 

StJBSoiLiNG and Manuring. — C. F. Crosroan, of 
Rochester, says, in the Ohio Cultii'ator, <'I raised 410 
bushels of carrots on one-quarter of an acre; 550 bu- 
shels of potatoes on two acres; about 600 bushels of 
onions on one acre; and over 1000 bushels of beets, 
(several kinds) on three-quarters of an. acre. I plow 
vith a double team as deep as possible, and subsoil each 
furrow — adding plenty of compost manure." 

Profitable Crops. — The following is the produce 
of 10 acres of land, for 3 years, belonging to Charles 
Tenncy, of Riga, Monroe county, N. Y. 
40 bushels of com per acre, at 50 cts., : . . $200.00 
30 " « wheat, « at87JcU.,... 262.50 

2 tons hay per acre, at $10 per ton, 200. 00 

35 bushels of clover seed, at $7, 2-15.00 

3 colts wintered on clover straw, 25.00 

$932.50 

The expense was estimated as follows: — Interest on 
land, $50 per acre, $105; manure, $3; plowing both 
crops, $20; seed, hoeing &c., $35; harvesting, $60; 
cleaning clover seed, $23. ToUl, $264; leaving a 
nctt gain of $686.50, or$6S.65 per acre. 

Fruit Trees — Good Cultivation. — We have often 
spoken of the value of giving young trees, good mel- 
low cultivation. The Boston Cultivator says that W. 
Flanders, of Wobum, set out a young orchai'd six years 
ago, on good rich land, and has since given it good but 
economical cultivation, by tilling and cropping. The 
trees are now from four to six inches in diameter. 
Some of the trees have already yielded nearly a baiTel 
of fruit. 

Large Tree.— Prof. Lindley, in his <« Vegetable 
Kingdom," says, ** Martins (a careful and accurate sci- 
entific traveller,) represents a scene in Brazil, where 
some trees of this kind, (locust) occurred of such enor- 
mous dimensions, that fifteen Indians, with outstretched 
arms, could only just embrace one of them. At the 
bottom they were 84 feet in circumference, and 60 feet 
where the trunks became cylindrical. By counting the 
concentric rings of such parts as were accessible, he 
arrived at the conclusion that they were of the age of 
Homer* 



ClTLTiVATioN OF Pf.ach Treks. — A great many far- 
mers usually let their peach trees lake care of them- 
selves, — that Is, suflcr weeds and grass to grow round 
them, or to stand in meadows, pastures, or grain lipids* 
Potaloes, being a low, hoed crop, have been found one 
of the most favorable; yet J. W. Thompson, of Wil- 
mington, Del., who is ivcll acquainted with the mana.<?e- 
mcnt of the great peach orchards in that state, s;<ys, 
« After the trees commence bearing, no other crop of any 
kind should ever be grown amongst them, as I have 
known txvo rows of potatoes between a row of peach 
trees, not only to afiect the fruit, but seriously injure 
the trees." He adds that they should be regularly 
plowed three or four tiqies in the season. 

Cultivation of Orchards. — At a late agricultural 
meeting at the State House, Boston, Mr. Porter, of 
Danvers, stated that a few years ago, he had an olu or- 
chard of four or five acres, which had not been plowed 
for thirty years, which his neighbors said was worth- 
less. He plowed it, manured it well, and took off a 
good crop of oats. He pursued the same course the 
two following years. The third year, he had seven 
tons of oats, cut before ripe for fodder, and two hundred 
and eighty barrels of apples. Previous to plowinf^, he 
did not get more than eight barrels a year. It may be 
proper to add, that although sown crops with manure, 
do well for full grown orchards, low hoed crops, only, 
as potatoes, beets, and turneps, will answer for young 
trees. 

Salt for Plum Trees. — ^The Maine Farmer says, 
that P. C. Holmes of Gardiner, had several plum trees 
planted in a soft clayey loam, which had not borne any 
fruit for seven or eight years. In the &11 of 1844, he 
strewed a quantity [how much is that?] of salt ai-ound 
the roots, and in 1845, they were full of fruit. 

Corn Raised for Fodder. — ^D. S. Beers, Knox Co., 
Ohio, in Ohio Cultivator, says, <*I plowed about three 
acres of swamp ground that hail become dry, but was 
overrun with weeds, and sowed four bushels of corn 
on it. From this I cut ten tons of most valuable fod- 
der, and it has proved the most valuable crop I raised 
this year.'* Tripple the amount of seed would proba- 
bly have greatly added to the crop. 

Wheat in Ohio. — The following is given as the 
Aggregate amount of the several wheat crops for the state 
of Ohio, during the four past years; and shows very 
strikingly the extent of the impoverishing system of 
larming which too much prevails there as well as else- 
mrhere 

Crop of 1842, 25,387,439 bushels. 

w 1843, 18,786,705 " 

" 1844, 15,969,000 « 

« 1845, 12,000,000 «* 

Draught of Plows. — The London Ag. Gazette 
states, that upon an average, 35 per cent, of the labor 
of plowing is attributable to the weight of the imple 
ment, 55 per cent, to the operation of cutting the fur- 
row slice, and only 10 per cent, to the action of the mould 
board. Hence more attention should be directed to 
lessening weight, and improving the cutting part, while 
the form of the mould -board should not be overlooked. 
The English plows, it is true, are usually heavier than 
the Yankee plows; but this estimate of the strength re- 
quired for cutting must appear nearly correct, when it 
is remembered bow much more force is required to 
thrust a s|iade through a tough sod, than merely to lift 
the weight of the earth removed. 

Strong West en. — ^Henry Colman says, the most re- 
markable instance of strength and endurance is perhaps 
to be found in the fish women of Edinburgh, who attend 
market from a distance of more than two miles on foot. 
Their load of flsh, in baskets, slung upon their backs, 
often weighs 150 lbs., and has been known to weigh 
200 lbs. They stop to rest but once on the roai!, ami 
after their arrival are found crying their fish in all parts 
of the town. <^ How many," asks Colman, '* of the Chest- 
nut>street, or Washington-street, or Broadway belles, 
would it require to lift even one of these loatU from the 
ground?" He says these women are neat in a^ipcar- 
ance, of lair complexions, and not by any means bad 
looking. 
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3 TX. T. 8TATB AS. SOOIBTY. 



We pretume it la recollected by moit uf oar readers, 
that the New- York SIat« AEricaltnral Society tiold* iu 
•nnaal Show anil Fair at Aubam, on the 15ih, 16tb, anil 
17lhofthe preient month. Ttie trial of implement) 
trill take place on the finl itay of tlie exhibition; the 
principal ahow of anlmali uid irticlei on the teconil 
tlay; anil the address with the report ot varioui com- 
mittees, will be made on the thiril day. 

From the very AiTOrable season, anil the bountiful 
crops or almost every description, which have re- 
warded the ha^andmon's labors, we look for an unusu- 
ally cxieasive and rich exhibition. In Mock, especial- 
ly, we shall ba maeb disappointed if there ii not a 
wider competition In every claie, than there wu last 
year. The pastures have alTorded abundant feed, and 
cattle and sheep cannot fail to be in fine condition; so 

kept at home because they are not in "high order 
enough " to show. We lookj therefore, for a general 



Besides the advantage of competing Ibr the premunoi, 
a strong inducement ■« take stock to the ihow is pre* 
■enled in the opportunil)' it affords ot making nles or 
exchanges. Thii was carried on last year to a great 
extent, and we have no doubt with much advantage 
both to purchasers and sellers. In hct we believe this 
may be made one of Ibe most important features con- 
nected with these exhibitions. We hope, therefore, 
thai the principle of f atri may be more genenlly 
entered into, and become fully established. Let it bat 
be generally known that on these occasions large num- 
bers of the best horses, cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, 
implements of husbandry, be, &c., will be brought 
for the purpose of sale, and IhouEands from all parts of 
the country wilt attend vith the view of purchasing. 

Auburn, il will be recollected, is in the midst of a 
great fruit reeion. Perhaps no part of the state has 
maile a more rapid improvemeat in all branches of hor- 
ticullure, within the last fifteen years; and we expect 
that the amateurs of Western New-Yoric will vie with 
each other in presenting such a display of the pro- 
ducts of theii gardens and orchards, as cannot bU 
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to b> opBCially atlnotWv. 
We preiume our Auburn 
ftleod) have made good pro- 
gren wth IheirarranEsDimU, 
KDd tmk b; the u-rirtl of 
the (Ur of exhibition, they 
will be preparer] to uiDOunc« 
that "all thins* *^' !>*>*' 

We give hereirith, from 
the Socielr'a Tnn*action> at 
UiX year, ■ cut of the (boiv- 
(round at Ullca, and alio an 
■ml view of " Floral Hall," 
one of the buildiiiE> erected - 
within tbe enclonire on that 
occaiion. The plan tot the 
preaeol eihibitioa, which we 
aaw not long liDce, ii well 
detignad', and from a hand- 
•ome penpeclive drawing, 
wbleh wai ahown ui, of (he 
groiiDila, with tbe varioui 
bnildiDgi and flxturea, we 
hare no doubt that they will 
be found ai perfectly arranged 
and completed ai On any br- 

The cuatomary liberality of 
the Railroad Companiet wilt no doubt be extended In , 
reference to tbe traniportatinn of >loclc and artiolet ile- 
iigned for the Show, and tbe unial taeililiea of low 
fare*, kc, for paMenger*, will be granted. 



/01tATKAH>l AOOODMT OP THE OATTLB-SHOW. 



There'! anif too, AT Irial ATnnnnb, 

JuM tolwileh igiealslong a fool'i IciiVth— 
'■Haw! bawbock!— why don'l rel—je* folding!" 

Th»n for plowinn ihoy fivo ■ reuriinl, 

tM'nan ihs plawi, cui ihrough ihc gni 




Dt a prize— ^e Ihj '- altoxeihrr 



P«oTECTlKO Sheef r»OM Dooi — Put with the iheep 
a few aetivB cowi with their calvei, with a few two or 
three rear old tteen. Then Mt a dog on the aheep, 
when the cowi to nve their calvei, will make a terri- 
ble war upon him, the iteera joining punuit. After a 
few auch leMoni the cowi may be removeil — (he ileer* 
will ilo (heir ofBce. Sheep paiture beinf too ttaorl for 
four year old ataera, they may be Mcceaaively removed, 
and younger Onea added. 

CajLHBEiiaiES. — Five hundred and aevenly-flve baih- 
el> were lent to Boiton laat year from the town of 
Manhfield, and aold for $1,100. 

BuGi OK SQUiSHEB, are repelled by ipriakling a 
mixture of toot and lulphur on the young planta while 
wet with dew in ita* nomlng. 



FLOBAI. HAU (Fif. n.) 

KI T UlffiW OHBHISTBT— HO. IH 
STARCH. 

SraicH exiiti in moit planU, and in all parts of 
them. It may be obtained largely th>m dieferenl 
grain*, and from the tuber* of the potato. When the 
flourofwheat, com, barley, or oati, i* mixed with water, 
and waihed in linen cloth with pure water, a milky 
liquid pane* through, from which a white powder 
gradually leltle* in the form of itarch. 

Ii is procured in different fonn* or state* from vari- 
oai other iubttance*. In the form of Ta|iioca an<t 
Cauava, it is oblamed fhim the root of the Jalrapha 
BianiAot ; in tbe form of Arrow rnot, from the MarunJa 
arvadinacta ; and from the palm known aa the Satiut 
faranifera, the Bago of commerce i* obtaineil. In 
whatever ptanli it i* fbund, it eiiit* imbedded in the 
celular tiatue in imall white gnini, which are globular, 
oval, and sometimes irregular in shape. Thaie of the 
potato, which are largest, and which may be easily 
seen by a mieroieope, are not more than l-2i>0lh of an 
inch in diameter; (ho>e of tbe arrow root, which 
are smalleit, do not exceed l-6001h of an inch. Theie 
grain* are perfectly inioluble in cold water; each grain 
being formed by a number of minute concentric layera, 
litre the coata of an onion, which tiecome harder and 
tougher boat the centre, the outer being so hard, that the 
globulea resemble small bladder* tilled with a aofler 
substance, and which protect (he interior from the ac- 
tion of cold water. Hot water, however, causea these 
globideito bunt, the starch i* discharged, and (bus it 
becomes soluble in hot water, except theae outer layera 
or skins, which merely floating in (he water, give it a 
peculiar opalescent aipecl. If this solution be dried at 
a gentle heal, and then digested with cold water, these 
little Sim* may be tepan(ed by a Biter or nne thick 
strainer, and a trai)aparent solution of starch oblainei). 

Tbe usual preparation of starch, cotraiit*, Sr*t, in 
breaking the texture of the plant by rasping or coane 
grinding, but not so as to break the globules. Being 
(hen thoroughly mixed with cold water, the globule* 
bll or are waihed out of (be ruptured cetli, and are car- 
ried off by thecnrrent, without beingdissolved, and from 
which (hey bit in a copioai white powder, Or In the 
form of a precipitate. Wheiiobtained from grain, (he 
Qour is employed ) wben from the potato, tbe raw tuber 
is washed, peeled, and grated; from the sago, the pith 
is uied; and by a process similar to that used for the 
potato, arrow root is procured from the Jlfaranfa 
arundinacia, and the caiaavafromtbeManihol. When 
the latter is dried by agitation in a hot place, it be- 
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comes tapioca, by a partial transfonnation into gfuin, 
and perhaps a small portion of sugar, all three of these 
substances being substantially the same in their compo- 
sition. The starch from the sago palm undergoes a 
similar change, when it becomes the sago of com- 
merce.* 

The starch of commerce is obtained by mixing 
coarsely ground wheat in vats with water, where it re- 
mains two or more weeks, the starch settling to the 
bottom undissolved, and the supernatant liquor under- 
going a slight fermentation, which separates some im- 
purities. The sour liquor is then drawn off*, and the 
precipitated sUrch washed in sieres, through which the 
starch in an an impure state, passes with the water. It 
is again washed, drained through boxes lined with 
linen or canvass, and afterwards stove-dried in paper, 
during which it cracks into prisms as usually seen. 

From the protection afforded by the outer coating of 
the sUrch globules, this substance is but slightly aflect- 
ed in potatoes injured by the rot; hence the success 
which has attended the abstraction of potato-flour from 
partially diseased tubers. 

Wheat, rye, and barley flour, consist of from one- 
half to two-thirds starch; Indian meal from three- 
quarter? to four fifths; rice flour, more than five-sixths; 
oatmeal over three-quarters; buckwheat about one-half; 
ftnd pea and bean meal not quite half. Potatoes are 
about three-quarters water; aboat three-flfUu of the 
rest is starch. 



BUOOESSFUL aABBENIira^FBODUOE OF ONE AGES. 



The capability of our soil is but partially understood. 
With skilfiil management, it may be made to yield great 
burthens and profitable returns, where good markets are 
available. A few days since, a person (I am not allow- 
ed to give his name for fear his landlord will raise his 
rent!) gave me the following as the produce of one 
acre of land within one mile of the capital, in 1845. 
The soil is a tenacious clay, and has been cultivated as a 
garden for many years, but never considered remarkable 
for its fertility. 

It must be remembered that prices ranged high last 
year, which will account for the great amount received 
for the articles, viz., in round numbers : 

100 bushels potatoes, sold at 4s. $50 00 

32 do com in the ear, 3s. 12 00 

65 do onions, 48. 32 50 

13 do carrots, 3s. 4 87 

8 do parsneps, 48. 4 00 

7 do beets, Ss. 2 62 

800 cabbages, 3c. 24 00 

Horse radish, sold for 42 00 

Fruit, do 10 00 

Pigs fed on reftise of garden, 26 00 

$207 99 

No manure was applied except what was made by the 
pigs; but the great produce is ascribed to the use of 
oyster- shell lime, at an expense of one dollar and fifty 
cents per year for three years. « It was wonderful," 
he says, " to see how the ground would heave and swell 
after every rain." 

Lime, for agricultural purposes in this section, has 
not been very extensively used. Judge Buel tried some 
experiments with the Helderberg stone lime, but could 
never perceive any beneficial results from its application, 
and therefore abandoned its use. Probably if he had 
tried it in a clay soil, the results would have been dif- 
ferent. 

In Pennsylvania^ Delaware and Maryland, lime has 
been pretty extensively used, and the lands have been 
nearly quadrupled in value in consequence. Inadverti- 

• By a process not dlBsimilar. the starch of grains is converted 
into sugar by the saccharine fermentation in malting, and in ger- 
mination ; and starch is also converted into a brown substance^ at 
ft temperatnre of about 300 degrees, known as sUirch-gom, or 
Britidh grum, which is used as a substitute for gum arable by 
calico printers in thickening their colors. 



sing a farm for sale, as a recommendation, the amomst 
of lime recently applied is particularly set forth, as well 
as the proximity of limestone. 

It is not generally known, I believe, that a MLn for 
burning oyster-shell lime has been erected withflKi fsw 
years in the south part of the city by Mr. Warner and 
Sons, where it is afforded at six cents per bushel. 

I am informed by the proprietors that their sales have 
increased very considerably for the past year, and their 
future prospect is quite flattering. Many of our farmers 
have been experimenting with lime, and appear well 
pleased with its operation. Several thousand bushels 
have been taken down the river to enrich the soil, and 
it is hoped that those who have tried it, whether soe« 
cessful or unsuccessful. Will commonicate the results 
through the medium of the Cultivator, for the bencAl 
of others. 

There is one fact, that has been communicated to bm, 
which is entirely new, in regard to the action of lime^ 
and that is; its effects are greatest in a lime soil or lime 
region. Can our chemists accoimt for this ? 

C. N. Bbment. 
BemenVt Jlmer. Hotel, Mbanyj Aug. 1846. 



AGBIOULTUBAL 8TATIBTI0S. 



To the Editor of the Cultivator: 

Dear Si a— It appears to me that yonr correspondent 
J. L. H. has greatly over estimated, not only the extent 
of the error to which he refers in the agricultural sta* 
tistics prepared by me, and published in your June num* 
ber, and more fully in the volume of Transactions of the 
Society for 1845, but also the practical consequences of 
whatever errors there may be in that statement. The 
items furnished by me were taken from the official re- 
turns of the marshals on file in the Secretary of State's 
office : and in respect to the crops to which he refers, as 
well as that of wheat, no one, it seems to me, could 
well have failed to understand that the quantity harvest- 
ed or the produce as returned had reference to the year 
preceding, and the number of acres under each particu- 
lar crop to the present year; consequently, that in strik- 
ing an average, it was upon the assumption, which I 
apprehend will generally hold true, that taking the 
whole county together, for a series of years, the propor- 
tions between the number of acres under each crop enn- 
merated, and the quantity raised as there set forth, 
would not be found essentially to vary. If I am correct 
in this assumption, it appears to me that the approxima- 
tion to accuracy, for all substantial purposes, is at least 
as great as it would have been, had it been practicable 
to obtain the average harvest of the crop actually put 
in. Be this as it may, I took the returns as I found 
them, and an they were directed to be made, not by the 
Secretary of State, as is erroneously and somewhat dis- 
courteously charged by your correspondent, but by the 
Legislature; and the averages given were a mere mat- 
ter of mathematical calculation, which, if inapplicable 
or inaccurate, could be readily r^ected. This portion 
of the bill, too, was drawn up by a practical farmer of 
Western New- York, who must have suppo^d the re- 
sults to be secured under the arrangement given, of more 
value for reference than they would be under a different 
and more obvious classification. And certainly it must 
be obvioun to "J. L, H.,» as well as to every reflecting 
mind, that had the respective marshals, instead of being 
governed by the plain and perspicuous directions of the 
law under which they were acting, adopted the sugges- 
tions, however "profound"of every individual who felt 
qualified to offer his advice or '' remonstrances'' in the 
premises, these statistics would have been &r more 
"worthless," than they are. Whatever may be their 
present defects, they are not of such a nature as serious- 
ly to mislead any who will give to them a careful and 
critical examination : whereas such a mixture of truth 
and error, as must have necessarily resulted from an ar- 
bitrary standard to be fixed upon by each marshal, un. 
der the « remonstrances" of friends or otherwise, would 
have been altogether intolerable. 

As to the " dairying operations," I admit less reliance 
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Is to be placed upon the averag^e yield per cow as stated; 
and it would probably have been better to have dispensed 
with this average altogether^ as this is a branch of agri- 
cnltura] operations subject to more than ordinary fluctu« 
atlon from year to year. 

•*Very respectfully, your obt. servt. 

8« 8* Randall. 

- ' ■ ' - ■ 

SOT ar POTATOB8. 

•••••• 

Ix a late excursion to the eastern border of the state, 
and a portion of Berkshire county, MaMachusetts, we 
paid particular attention to the condition of the potato 
crop. We found the evidences of the rot very general ; 
the testimony is unanimous, that it is much more preva- 
lent than it has ever been before. We saw but few 
fields that were not affected j but judging irom the ap- 
pearance of the top9, we should say that the crop was 
rather less injured on the whole, than it is in the im- 
mediate vicinity of this city. A few fields were still 
green, and so little changed that no symptoms of blight 
would be observed without particular examination. 
The crop on wet lands appears to be somewhat more 
afiected than it is on dry land. So far, however, as 
regards the fint attack j or the blight of the tops, not so 
much difTerence is discoverable; but the actual rotting 
of the tubers is less, as we should naturally expect, on 
porous and dry soils, than on those which are compact 
and wet. Dry earth, as well as other dry substances, 
by absorbing the superabundant moisture of the potato, 
lessens, of course, the tendency to decay; while moist- 
ure, on the other hand, increases this tendency. 

Cause and Remedy. — This part of the subject, is, we 
think, no nearer settlement, than ft was a year ago. 
We have long been convinced that the originating 
cause is atmospherE^farther than this we can say 
nothing. In the functions of vegetable and animal life, 
electricity undoubtedly exercises a potent agency; but 
whether the defect in this vegetable is owing to any 
unusual state or condition of this fluid, or to what par- 
ticular combinations of elements it is attributable, 
are points yet open for investigation. 

But if we are unable to assign the particular caQ.«e of 
the defect, it is some satisfaction to know what is not 
the cause. Thus we are confident from the most mi- 
nute observation, that insects have nothing to do with 
it. Worms, files, and beetles, have, to be sure, been 
found on the stalks and in the hills of rotten potatoes; 
but this circumstance proves nothing in regard to the 
thousand cases where no such creatures can be disco- 
vered. We have examined, with glasses of ample 
power, both the top and the tuber, in all stages, from 
Ihe first period that the defect is discoverable : but no 
traces of insects are to be found in common cases. 

Again, we are satisfied that the idea of the defect 
being caused by a '< want of alkalies in the soil," is an 
vtter fallacy; because numerous instances have come 
Within our knowledge where the application of alkalies 
has bad no eflect to lessen the trouble. 

And as to remedies, if any have been found, they arc 
certainly such as we have not heard of. Many sub- 
stances have been recommended as '' cures '> or preven- 
tives; but when subjected to a thorough test, they have 
all, so &r as we have learned the result, totally failed. 
Some have supposed that cutting oO* the tops would se- 
cure the tubers from rotting. We have spoken of this 
be/bre, though with not much belief in its efllcacy. 
Mr. Jabez Pierce, of New-Lebanon, has, however, 
made some very fair experiments, which show that cut- 
ting off the tops is of no advantage whatever. He cut 
the tops from some rows of potatoes before they were 
in the least struck by blight; he cut other rows as soon 
as the leaves began to turn, and others at a later period. 
In all eases, the rows cut were parallel to others of the 
same kind which were left uncut. In company with 
Mr. PxEBCE, we carefully examined the potatoes in all 
the cases referred to. The proportion of rotten tubers 
was fiillv as great where the tops were cut, as where 
they were untouched, provided they were of the same 
klttiL But some kinds were much more rotten *byn 



others. Thus the Mercers, (called also in some sec- 
tions « Neshannocks," and in others, << Chenangoes,") 
were in the worst condition. We fonnd th's to be 
generally the case, and that th4 variety called Carters, 
were next to the former most afl*ec(ed. The flesh- 
colored potato, (Scotch-greys?) some of the round blue 
kinds, and the Long-reds, (Merinos) were more sound; 
and in some instances the last-mentioned kind appeared 
entirely unaffected, when growing by the side of Mer- 
cers that were at least half rotten. 

One word more as to the insect theory. We do not 
believe that any new species has been discovered, or 
that there is any unusual prevalence among potatoes of 
any kind before known. To find both the top and bottom 
of potatoes eaten by various insects, is no new thing; for 
more than thirty years we have observed them. We can- 
not here go into a minute description of the different spe- 
cies, nor is it necessary that this should be done. The 
fact that the ravages of no insect have ever been known 
to produce such consequences as are now witnessed in 
potatoes, is sufficient. But it is contended that insects 
have been found in the affected sCklks and in the de- 
composing tubers. This is not denied, but it no mor6 
proves that the insects caused this decay, than that the 
maggots and carrion-beetles in the putriiying carcase of 
an animal, caused its death 1 



TRB 8TRAWBEBHT, 

WITH nCUBES AlTD DX8CEI7TION8 07 FIVE VAEIXTIES. 



The ease with which every farmer may obtain this 
delicious and valuable fruit, should induce him to sup- 
ply himself with all he wants. It is true we are at this 
month of the year abundantly furnished with peaches, 
plums, and pears; but the strawberry comes by the first 
of summer, even as far north as Albany, when nothing 
else is to be had. Why then should any one let the 
privilege escape of enjoying a plentiful supply? Now is 
the time to move in the matter and set out the plants. 

Downing speaks of this fruit like a man who knows 
it well, when he says, << Ripe, blushing strawberries, 
eaten from the plant, or served with sugai* and cream, 
are certainly Arcadian dainties with a true paradisical 
fiavor, and fortunately they are so easily grown, that 
the poorest owner of a few feet of ground may have 
them in abundance." 

Very few, comparatively, among the mass of our 
land owners, have undertaken the culture of the straw- 
berry; and of those who have, many have partially 
failed from two causes, namely, neglecting good, rich, 
clean, and thorough cultivation; and neglecting to pro» 
cure fine and productive varieties. As many bushels of 
strawberries as of com, may be raised on an acre, and 
at an expense not very much greater. If it were not 8O9 
the strawberry culturists of Cincinnati could not afford 
to pour into that city their hundreds of bushels, at a 
price of three to five cents per quart. One distinguished 
cultivator there raised at the rate otfive thousand quarti 
per acre; and another, who is the most extensively en- 
gaged in the business, brought into market /< ur thoU' 
sand quarts in a single day. The fortieth part of 
an acre would afford a large family a most abundant 
supply during the strawberry season. 

A great deal could be said on the cultivation and 
management of the strawberry. It may perhaps be suf- 
ficient here to state merely, that this plant, to flourish, 
requires, like most other plants, a good, rich, mellow 
soil; and like nearly all other plants, the soil for it 
must be kept clean and well cultivated. Who would 
expect to see a g^od crop of com or of potatoes, from 
a promiscuous growth of these plants with weeds and 
grass? Strawberries should be planted in straight rows, 
about two or two and a quarter feet apart. These rows 
are as easily kept cultivated by a horse, as rows of po- 
tatoes or carrots. The ranners, as they form, must be 
treated precisely as weeds, and kept hoed down, or at 
least should be hoed three or four times a year. With 
such management success can be scarcely doubted. 

Once in three years the runners may be allowed to 
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3 by ytvly xiliiitiona at 



Gil in between th« rowa, lail the old rowi demolithed, 
new ones being lhn> obUir 
The loil iliuuld be kept 

The pladti ait uaiMlIy ml out in ipiing, and >t the 
cnJ of summer, or early id ■ulnmn. 

VxaiETiES. — The following- are among Ihe beil. 
The figure! were in all caiet taken accurately from 
epecimena of fair lize, under ordinary good cultivation; 
the common error of repreaeating larger than reality 
being alrietly avoided. 
DuJEeo/JCoU.— Theearliettof all atrawberriei, and 
valuable on tbia account. 
The fruit it small, being 
rarely more than three- 
quarten of an inch in dia- 
meter, varying in ahape 
from roundish or round - 
orate, to long-OTate with 
a neck; eeeda snnlc in cavi- 
ties with interrals uaually 
sharply ridged. Color, 
bright wariet, becoming 
darU scarlet. Flavor, a 
clear rich acid, and good. 
A good bearer- Many 
judges regard the flavor of 
Dulct of KcM.—{Fig. 78.) thia ilrawberry ai equal to 
that of any other variety, but ita qtialUy appears to be 
underraled on account of its mall titt, the latter being 
the chief drawback on its value, and unfitting it for the 
market. It ripeoa the latter part of S mo., (May.) 
J,orgf Early ScdTliL—Thit variety ripena a very 
few days later than the Duke 
OfKent, and ia about twice 
. its ilze, and equal In flavor. 
It ii probably the moat valua- 
ble of all very early straw- 
berries. Fruit round-ovate, 
•ometlmes very ilightly neck, 
ed; calyx on the ripe fruit 
always showini; the perfectly 
formed and adhering atamena; 
Bur&ce slightly irregular, the 
aeedi often deeply lunk In ca- 
viliea, with sharp projecting 
interval!. Sometimeathe fruit 
ia slightly flattened towarda 
(he atem. In thick beda, the 
color it bright scarlet, but 
dark scarlet when growing 
more thinly. Flavor rich and 
Ane, much resembling that of 
the I>ukB of Kent, but with 
the addition of ajust pereeptj- 
_ . .n, _ ble thade ofattringency. The 
tarj.BrtrS-rf«.-(Fig.»)„„,e„ ^, ^„y, j,„fij^,_ 

and it is an abundant bearer- 
Ron Phanix.—lU larje siie, fine flavor, perfect har- 



Roa Pltaiiix.~lF\s. en.) 
diness, and great productiveness, may perliapa entltlt 
thia variety to rank as high, if not higher, than my 



other strawberry of large tiis for tbe northern Katei; 
though a further and more general trial may be needed. 
It was raised in 1837, bf Alexander Koss, of Hudson, 
H.V, Fruit very large; with common culture, four of 
the berriel usually weigh an oonce, and they are |l>out 
an inch and a quarter In length, and not for from Uie 
same in width. Form generally more or less coz- 
combed or flattened, but not always, varying considera- 
bly, and with (he snr&ee more oi lest uneven. Seeds 
numerous. Color, dark crimson. Flavor and textaro 
very fine for a large variety. It ripens about ths 
middle of 6 mo., (June.} 
Hoeey't Sttdlmg.—TbXt l» one of (he finest of all (he 
large sdawbeiries, 
and is usually con- 
sidered as perfectly 
hardy for the nor- 
thern states. Several 
cidtivators, however, 
iu Wealem N. York 
have had their plants 
' injured Or destroyed 
. by winter, capecially 
on moist or heavy 
aoilt, when the Ear- 
ly Bcarlets and Ross 
Pluenii have entire- 
ly escaped. Hence 
a covering of straw 
or evergreens in win- 
ter has been found 
, „ „, ,„. „, Qseful, though in 
JT™,'. S-««g,-(F,g. 81 ) ^^ l^ ,^|j, ^y 

bo unnecesnry. Fruit very large, roundish conical, 
regular In form, sometimes with a very slight neck. 
Color, dark red. Texture and flavor very fine for a 
large variety. Ripens about the middle of 6 mo., 
(June.) The stamens are small and imperfect, and 
hence it becomes much more productive If planted near 
some variety with perfect stamena, as the ELirly Scarlet 
Roas Phceniz, or by the occaaional intermixture of 
Era of these productive varieties. It thus becomes an 
abunilanl bearer. The fruit, with common good culture, 
weighs about a quarter nf an ounce, and it about an 
inch and a quarter in diameter. 
Prolific Hautboi*. — Tbia ia considered as the only 
variety of the Flautboil 
worth cuUivating.— 
Hoal persons will pro- 
bably regard it as infe- 
rior to the BOr(s already 
named, though some 
eUeem Its peculiar, 
rich, and musky flavor, 
M nnch better than 
(hat of any other va- 
riety. Fruit large, 
ovate-conical, light 
porplith red at first, 
becoming dark pur- 
plish red; turbce ra- 
ther regular, seeds 
pr<liectlng. Weight 
about one-sixth of an 
ounce. The leavea are 
Prtiific HauAoU.—if't- 81.) of pale green, and of 
large size, and the whole plant of luxuriant growth. 
Thia variety is a great bearer, and ripena about (he 
middle of the sixth month. 

■XESPS OF AMMONIA FOS 0£AIH. 

Wi prepared in 1644, a solution of the sulphate of 
ammonia from the carlHinate, according to tbe dlree- 
tlona found in the new aeriea of the Cultivator, vol. t, 
page 281. 

In the solution we put one bushel of whea(, one-half 
of which loaked ten hour*, and wai town October B(h, 
and germinatwl foirly. 

In the following spring i( bad Ihe ^pearance of being 
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a little greener than the remainder of the lot, but at 
harvesting there was no material difference. 

The remainder which loaked two dayi, wai put, just 
before sowing, into a bucket tliat contained a very little 
lime, which totally destroyed the germinating powers 
of the grain. 

Wesawapieceof wheat near Warren, Pa., in the spring 
of 1845, the seed of one acre of which had been soaked 
in a solution of the sulphate of ammonia, and was then 
more than twice as large and thick as the remainder of 
the lot. 

We soaked a bushel of oats in a solution of a pound 
of the muriate of ammonia and rain water for forty 
hoars, and sowed on a black muck loam, with hard-pan 
subsoil, but there was no perceptible difference in the 
crop, which might be owing to the dry weather. 

Some com so2ked in a solution of the same kind, 
grew with great rapidity. D. H. WaioBT. 

MofcoWi N. F., 1846. 



BBMBDT FOB SBffUT TK WKBAT. 



Mr. Tuckeb — To ascertain the most effective reme- 
dy for smut in wheat, we tried the following experi- 
ments in 1841 : 

Ten square rods of sandy loam land we divided into 
six equal beds. Upon each we sowed three-fourths of 
a quart of wheat. 

No. 1. Sown with smutty grain. Yield, 2| quarts. 
One smut ball to 19 grains. 

No. 2. Sown with smutty grain, or rather, a very 
few balls of smut, the grain being quite clean. Yield, 
6i quarts clean grain, and a pint of screenings. One 
smut ball to 16S grains. 

No. 3. Smutty grain washed in lime water and brine. 
Yield, 4 i qts.; one pint screenings. One smut ball to 
176 grains. 

No. 4. Smutty grain washed in lime-water and brine, 
and plastered. Yield, 4 qts. clean grain. One smut 
ball to 74 grains. 

No. 5. Smutty grain washed in lime-water and brine, 
and limed. Yield, 7 qts. clean— one gill screenings. 
One smut ball to 1120 grains. 

No. 6. Smutty grain washed in lime water, brine, and 
ley, and ashed. Yield, 7 qts. clean, one pint screen- 
ings. One smut ball to 840 grains, and the largest 
growth of straw. 

Soaking wheat in brine and liming it before sowing, 
we have found to be as good a preventive against smut 
as any which we have used. B. H. W. 



VAMBS OF FRUITS. 



Mb. Tucker— Having been but a few years engaged 
in the study of horticulture, no one point has struck me 
as more deserving attention and censure, than the prac- 
tice of disseminating fruits as new and distinct, before 
they have been fruited and carefully compared with va- 
rieties already known. To this point my attention has 
been more particularly drawn from seeing advertise- 
ments of a strawberry under the name of « Willey," 
passing around the country. This variety, it is stated 
in these advertisements, is entirely "new and fine, 
great bearer," &c. ; and a price for the vines is placed in 
accordance with its supposed value. 

In order to correct the error relative to this variety 
being « new and distinct,** permit me to give its his- 
tory, and then the*variety to which I judge it to be- 
long. 

Some eight or ten years since, a lady from th is city, who 
pays great attention to procuring new varieties of fruits 
and flowers, was' in New- York, and visiting a nursery- 
man*s garden, purchased among other things two varie- 
ties of strawberries which he represented as of great 
value. These were brought to this city, planted out, 
grew, and fruited, but by some accident the names of 
the varieties got lost. After the vines had made nm* 
ners, this lady gave some oX each to Mrs. Willey, of 



this city, and by the latter lady they were generally 
distributed. As time progressed, and the fruit came 
into market, some amateur cultivators here, pronounced 
one variety to be the " Methven Scarlet,*' but having 
few varieties with which to compare, they were unable 
to determine the true name of the other, and therefore, 
out of comp] iment, they named it the « Willey.*' Under 
thi9 name the vines have been distributed far and wide, 
to Cincinnati, into Kentucky, where it has been adver- 
tised as a new variety, and also to Boston, where I ob- 
serve, it is brought forward by a nurseryman there, as 
something new. At this latter I am the more surprised, 
as this nurseryman is a member of the Horticultural 
Society there, and I hax) supposed the society would 
have examined carefully this, as they should all new 
named fruits, and corrected the error in early season. 

In fruiting this variety with the " Hudson,'* cultiva- 
ted at Cincinnati, and described by Mr. Long worth, I 
can see no difference; but it is not the «' Hudson" of 
Mr. Downing. 

The variety *< Methven Scarlet," has been dissemina« 
ted from this section under the name of '' Keene's Seed- 
ling," « Downton," and of ** Stafford's Mammoth." It 
is a variety which, once to see, is always to know; yet 
it may come into cultivator's hands, under the hitter 
name as something new, and ere it has fruited and been 
examined as it seems requisite, may be offered for 
sale. E. 

Cleveland, 0., Jugtut, 1846. 



gOraUItAR FHX7IT. 



Mr. Editor — ^I saw a few dajrs since, a very re* 
markable kind of fruil growing in the garden of Iteniel 
Payne, Esq., near Warrenton, Yirginia, to which I 
would be glad to call your attention. 

The appearance and taste of the frait put me entirely 
at fault as to its nomenclature. It resembles in form 
and size the English plum. Its color is a pale yellow; 
its taste partakes of the purple plum and May cherry. 
In some of the fruit — all taken from the same branch 
of the tree — the taste of the cherry predominates, in 
others that of the plum, — ^giving it a rare and delicious 
flavor. The stone is very much like that of the cherry^ 
but rather more oval. 

It is clearly a hybrid fruit of the moet anomalous 
sort. The trees on which it grows are unlike any I 
have ever seen, with thorns like the damson, and |eavet 
like the peach tree or wild cherry. These trees grew 
from the seed (carefully planted,) of the large Flanders 
cherry, — itself a peculiar fruit, and ranch the finest 
species of cherry known. They are about five yean 
old, and have borne for two seasons past, though not 
abundantly. 

Being an indifferent horticulturist, I have ventured to 
send you a description of this remarkable fruit, hoping 
you may know more about it, and that you can assign 
to it a " local habitation and a name." My own theory 
in regard to it is, (hat the flower of the Flanders cherry 
tree became impregnated by the pollen of a neighboring 
plum tree. I can account In no other way for so non- 
descript an ofibpring from the Flanders cherry. 

Yours, &c., P. 

Warrenton, Va,, July ISth, 1846. 



SBEDma WITH 0L07BB. 



It may not be known to all farmers, who raise their 
own clover seed, that the straw, after threshing, con- 
tains enough seed to give a thick seeding to the land, if 
spread over the surface. Dr. Cook, of Sodus Point, N. 
Y., pursues this practice very successfully. He spreads 
a thin coat of the straw over the ground as soon as it is 
harrowed, which does not injure, but rather benefits the 
grain, as it comes up through the straw, which after- 
wards decays. The seed vegetates well, and affords a 
very thick growth of clover, or to use the Doctor's own 
words, « as thick as the hair on a dog's back." 
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B anrORD HOSaiV BOHSB.-(Fi|. ».) 



Of Ibit aoted horw we gWe the follawiiig dtnlptloii' 
rhtch we have no doubt ii uililleil lo coofldcDce,) In 

e langDnge □( the owner. 



The Giflbrd Morgan, ot which the above flgore, 
taken from a itaguerrestype mtniature, is, id general, 
•ft aeenrale reprcKntalion, n of a bright cbeitnat color, 
fourteen liandi and ihree inchei high, weight about 
1000 Ibi., and In hit form and qualiliea, il nid by those 
who have been well acquainted with both, mole nearly 
lo reaemble the original Justin Mor|;an horse than any 
other horse they hare linown. H[i gait It short and 
qnick, he has great nerve and action, and is full of 
courage and eniluranoa. His ityle of motion 1* very 
much admired. At a road borae he is not excelled, 
fnd !■ regarded as the best saddle hone of the Morgan 
family. He it remarkable for the great nnlformity with 
which be Mampe upon bit Kocic, and through tbeni 
upon their detcendaDti, the flne, peculiar qnalitiet of 
Ibe Morgan race. The patronage be receives from in- 
telligent breeders is at full ■* it deiired, and all who tee 
him freely acknowledge his great merits. 

Among the celebrated foalt of tfait horse, can be 
named the well known trotting pony of Horatio Sar- 
gcut, of SpriD^elO, .Matt., wld to Mr. Wood, of Pro- 
ridence, for f l,lX]a, making lime, a mile, in 2m. 30t. 
The ehaMnnt borse of Robert Abel, of Pawtuckel, 
R. I., going in Zm. 40t., bhU was told for SGOO. The 
noted Beppo, making time on the CeulreviUe track, 
2m. 32{i, Many of hit foali are yearly parchaied for 
the •oulhem market, u far toulh aa Now-Orteani, and 
■ome have even been taken to England. 

The lire ofthe OiObrdMorgan was the Wooilbury, 
or Burbauk Morgan, and hit grandiire the Olil Juttia 
Morgan horte, whote pedigree it given in (he laat Janu- 
ary number of the Cultivator. The tire of bit dam wat 
got by the old Juilin Morgan, at alto wat hit ECtit 
grand dim. Tbe Gilford Morgan hai, therefore, aeven 
sizteenlhi of Morgan blood, while no Morgan honie 
(except the old Juttin Morgan himself,) baa ever been 
mora (ban half blood. 

I intend to exhibit the GiSbril Morgan at the ahow 
and fair of the Slate Agricultural Society, at Auburn, 
In September next, accompanied by a aix yean old 
atallion of bii atock, closely reaembling him, and a very 
perfect animal. The Utter Is for tale, but the GiObrd 
Morgan is not. Fbi:be»ick A. WisK. 

Walpolt, N. H., Jug. 10, 1646. 



Mb. Emtor — I read witb very great proAt Mil 
pleasure, your notice of the sncceMrul farming of 
A. Van Bargan, Eaq., and eapeeially that part of 
it wbich related to bit " land under cull toof ion.'* 
Agriculture, for ill future adiancei, must ba 
largely indebted to tbe same inventive genina by 
wbicb the indaitrial renlu of manufictnrea bav* 
bean so immensely inereaaed. As the wheel ha* 
given place to tbe spinning Jenny, so moat Iha 
hand hoe be supplanted by the improved plow, 
the cultivator, aad the spring -tooth eil faorte-nike. 
WbeD we lay that "spade labor is the perfeo- 
tion of hutbandry," we aboold be underalood to 
mean that the results produced by the spade aro 
in themselves perfect, while the imtnunent itaelf, 
as the meant of producing those resnita, moat b* 
confesaed to be primitive and ntde. The tma 
perfection will be the production of (be aame high 
tilth by labor-saving machines, and a contequeot 
ft-eeing of brmera, in a great degree, from that 
dercndince upon aervanta, the enpense and veia* 
tion of wbicb conatltutc the most annoying fea- 
ture in their occupation. 

When Ur. Van Bergen, by the aid of hit im< 
proved implementi, cultivBtei forty aeret of cont 
in the beat manner, with the labor of a man and bojr, 
he haa made a large ilrlde in practical husbandry which 
many of bja brother hrmers would like (o follow hint 
in. To enable ihem lo do so, they mu# rely upon yon 
10 give them a descriptive account, with suitable cuts, 
ofbia implemcnlB, and of the manner of uaing them. 
Will you not aniit themt Geoioe W. Dobbin. 

Elk Ridge Landing, Md., Avg. \2tk, 1846. 

Not: 



-We have before slated thai we ahall endeavor 
ve cula of some of the Implements referred to as 
as practicable. — Ed. 



Moths. — Mr. BaKXK, in alectara on insecta, lately de- 
livered before the London Farmer'a Club, atatedthattha 
ravage! of the common woolen moth may be entirely 
prevented in the following manner. He aaid — ''You 
have nothing to do but to place ahallow tioies in your 
drswera, with a little ipirlt of turpentine in tbemi anil 
as ibe turpentine evaporates and penetrates the cloth, 
the larvn will protmde, and be Ibund dead on the lur- 

Tonep-Flt, (or Flta.y — In tbe aame lecture from 
wbicb the above la taken, Hr. Baeeb spoks of the 
lurnep-fly. He thought the only mode of effectually 
combatliog these inrects. Is to make the land so good 
that the luraepa will grow ao fiut aa lo render It difl- 
cult for tbe flies to accomplish their porpoie. It Is 
them at with ui: If dinner were prorided for 
twelve, and tnenty-fonr came to partake of It, thera 
would not be much left; but if, on the other hand, din- 
ner were provided for twelve, anrl only aix came, thei« 
would be plenty left. It is the wiaeat way to sow a 
large quantity of teed In alternate rowi, at different 
limes. For aa Ibeae Insects appear to like the yonngest 
best, you may thus tave one row at the expeoae of 
another. We have known a crop of Swedish tumepa, 
(rate bsga,) saved by sowing tbe seed of the oomnoa 
while flat tumep wi(h it. The wliite tumep ilartillrst 
and lla leaves are tender ana aure to be preferred by tha 
insect, which therefore pennita the nita-baga to glow 
unmoleiled. Mr. B. recommended itrewing common 
road-duit on (he plants when (hey are wet wilh dew, lo 
keep off' the By, and taya it i* found that they will not 
touch any of the planta on which the dust has fallen. 
We have used with good auccest, platter of paria for 
(he tame purpoae, tnil alao ashes; bat there it danger 
that the latter may be too atrong (or the plant*. Ha 
Ibiokt the same oblect may alao be accomplished to a 
great extent by hoeing, as that operation scatters duat 
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e leavaa, and ttaoM wbich get moat 
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FABMOra AMONa TBS HILLI. 



Is the early part of last month, we made a short ex- 
cursion among the farmers of New Lebanon and vicini- 
ty. Our first stop was with Mr. M. Y. Tildew, to 
whose kind attentions, and those of Mr. Benj. A. Hall, 
wc are indebted for an introduction to several of the 
good farmers of New-Lebanon, Stephentown, &c. We 
give the following brief notes of the principal objects 
which attracted our attention. 

Wool Growing.— This is carried on to considerahle 
extent in this section. On the farm of Mr. Tilden, and 
brothers, there is a iloclr of 1,300, mostly of Saxon blood. 
We saw the fleeces of this yeais* clip, which are not yet 
■old. They are generally of fine quality, and are put 
vp in very good order, bein^ well cleansed, and of al- 
most snowy whiteness. The average weight this sea- 
lOB, was 2 lbs. 12 oz. per fleece. The largest fleece 
was that oj a buck — 6 lbs. The best buck, however, is 
t three-year-old one, bred by Mr. C. B. Smith, of Tor- 
rigford, Ct., the fleece of which weighed 5] lbs. He 
is a beautiful buck, and his wool is excellent, being 
fine, of good length, handsomely carved, white, and or 
very uniform quality over the whole botly. 

Messrs. TrLOEsr have about 800 acres of land; 300 
acres comprise the home farm, and the remainder is 
wood, and mountain pastures. 

The farm is managed chiefly by a tenant, Mr. Nelson 
Tanker, who is also a jnint owner in the sheep and 
Other stock. Wool is considered the staple product, 
and no more stock of any other kind than sheep, is kept 
|han is necessary to manage the farm ; at present there 
are kept 5 horses, 4 oxen, 6 cows, and 3 young cattle. 
The produce of hay is from 200 to 250 tons, annually. 

Mr. TiLDEN's barn is sufliciently large to hold all this 
hay, and at the same time affords ample shelter to all 
his sheep and other stock. It is our intention to give a 
more particular description of it next month. 

In company with Mr. Tilden, we visited the moun- 
tain on which are his principal summer ranges for 
sheep. It is an elevation of some 1600 feet above tide 
water; presenting a rocky surface, and rather thin, 
moist soil, but producing a tolerable quantity of very 
sweet and nutritive herbage. It appears to be, on the 
whole, well adapted to sheep, and they are generally 
healthy here. The heat is never intense, and the air is 
very salubrious. We were on the summit at 11 A. M., 
and while the people in the valley were sweltering 
with heat, — ^the day, (7th Aug.,) being one of the hot- 
test of the season — we found ourselves most comfortable 
under closely buttoned coats. But the purity and 
bracing temlency of the air, was most delightful, and 
with a landscape view of surpassing beauty and great 
extent, amply compensated us for the toilsome ascent. 
Ma. C. W. Hull, of New-Lebanon, has a flock of 
about 300 choice fine-wooled sheep. He has been con- 
siderably noted as a breeder of fine sheep for several 
years. In 1844, he received the first premium on 
Saxon bucks, at the N. T. State Ag. Society's Show, at 
Poughkeepsie. His sheep are of small size, but of very 
uniform character, and show that very close attention 
to the quality of their wool, has been bestowed in breed- 
ing. We did not see his wool — it is at the Wool De- 
pot, at Kinderhook; we believe it has heretofore sold 
for about 60 cents per lb. His fleeces are, however, 
light, averaging this season but 2 lbs. 9 oz. We would 
suggest to Mr Hi7ll the propriety of endeavoring to in- 
crease the weight of his fleeces without losing fineness. 
We are perfectly satisfied that this is feasible. We 
think three pounds per fleece is readily attainable, 
without the least deterioration of quality. Mr. H. has 
no bucks which are more than a year old last spring. 
They are too young for their quality to be judged of 
with confidence — especially just after having been shorn ; 
but some of them appear to be excellent, both as to 
quality of wool and shape of carcass. 

Daibtxno. — An example of very profitable dairy 
tnanagement was shown us on the farm of Mr. Hall, 
(whose name we have above mentioned.) Mr. H. has 
a farm of about 200 acres — mostly hill-land, but moist^ 



and affording good pasturage. He keeps 24 cows, (or 
rather has that number in milk — we think he has some 
dry cows.) He makes butter, which is sent regularly to 
Boston twice a week. He hat an eatablishe<J customer 
for it in that city, who takes the whole, and allows such 
a price as the quality and the state of the market will 
justify. The average this year has been twenty cents 
per lb. It is put down in firkins, which bold 20 to 25 
lbs. each. The firkins are made of well seasoned 
spruce, clear of sap, firmly put together, and neatly 
turned, in the manner of what are called the Shaker paila. 
They are altogether a neat article. They are obtained in 
Bostoui and as we understood^ are manuCsctured in Maine. 
Ground rock-salt is used at the rate of about one oz. of 
salt to one pound of butter. This kind of salt is con* 
sidered better than any other, and Hair preferable lo th« 
western lalt.* Ifthe buUer is designed for long-keep- 
ing, a small quantity of loaf-sugar, (say. half an ounc# 
to the pound of butter,) is added to the salt and worked 
in. No saltpetre is now nsed at any time— former 
practice having demonstrated iu nselessneas, if, indeed, 
it did not actually injure the butter. 

The cream is churned while it is sweet, or at far- 
thest before anything more than a very slight fermenta- 
tion occuk-s. Great care is taken to extract the butter- 
milk, and for this purpose the butter is thoroughly 
worked with a brake, of somewhat similar construction 
to the ones described in our June and August numbers. 
The cream and the butter are k^pt in a refrigerator. 

In connection with the dairy, Mr. Hall keeps swine 
to good advantage. They are fed with the skimmed 
milk, with some vegetables, peas, and a little grain at 
the last period of fattening. They are kept wholly in 
pens, with small yards attached, for the purpose of 
making manure. Re sold last year over 9300 dollars 
worth of pork. This year he has adopted a different 
course which will prove more profitable. He sends off 
his pigs via. railroad to Boston, when they will weigh 
from 50 to 75 lbs. each, dressed, and get< for them at 
Brighton, eight cents per pound, dead weight. Thle 
is the course except with a few grown hogs, which ore 
designed to make pork for home consumption. 

Mr. Hall's cows are evidently good milkers. They 
are mostly of the common breed of the country, but 
have been seUcied. Several have a dash of the Dur- 
ham blood in them, and one is a full-blood, from Con- 
necticut. The whole lot, including several heifers only 
two years old, averaged 8 pounds and a fraction per 
week, in June lai^t, on grass feed only. Mr. H. is con- 
j fldent that they will this year reach an average of nearly 
200 Ibe. to each cow. 

We should have mentioned In the proper connection, 
thai the churning is done by horse-power— from 60 to 
76 pounds being churned at once. The ohum used ie 
on the model of Gait's, and the power ia a horizontal 
wheel, on which the horse stands. 

The winter food for the cows is chiefly hay; though 
it has heretofore been Mr. Hall's practice to give 
them some potatoes towards spring. He prefers the 
potato to any other root, but since it has been so much 
injured by the rot, the carrot has been resorted to as a 
substitute. It seems to be the general impression that 
the carrot is the beet root to take the place of the poU- 
to in feeding stock; in this we also concur, and are 
gratified to see the culture of this vegeUble extended. 

We shall continue our notices In future numbers. 



STATIBTI08— BBAV8. 



Ma. Editob— In the statistics of the Agriculture of 
your state, recently published, of the article Beans, it 
is reported that in two or three cases, ever one hundred 
btuheU have been raieed/rom an acre. Several of the 
rea&iers of my paper have expressed to me their doubta 
as to the correctness of these figures; and if correct, 
they are very desirous of obtaining further informatioo 
on the subject— as to the kind of beans, quality of the 
soil, mode of cultivation, &c. Perhaps if you would 
ask for this information through the Cultivator, it would 
be furnished. M. B. Bateham, 

Columbut, Jug, 8, 1846. Ed. 0. Cultivator » 
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THB POTATO BOT. 



Mr. Tucker — ^We regret to say, tboagh the {general 

atures of the season have almost given us the assu- 

nce that such would be the case, that this disease has 

rain, thus early in the season, made its appearance. 

hen a calamity of such general consequences, falling 

it does upon every class of citizens, though perhaps 

ost severely upon the poor, is spreading its fearful 

Images abroad, it surely presents a worthy subject for 

I investigation of the curious and observing, — while 

the dame time, caution should be used not to mislead 

( public by offering them mere conjectures and 

*/ague theories, which cannot stand even the test of 

hasty investigation. We make these remarks, knowing 

that from the very nature of the case, and the general 

predisposition of the mind to originate something new, 

that many opinions in reg^ard to the matter will be 

originated, and that every paper will be filled with 

suppositions often hastily originated, and as vain as 

they may be premature. 

As &cts in the case are what we wish for, in order to 
be able to render just and true judgment, and come at con- 
clusive causes and remedies, we would suggest that all 
writers on this subject, and there is no doubt but there 
will be a host of them, should be specific in their re- 
marks, and so far as circumstances will permit, answer 
the following queries, viz : 

What has been the general state of the weather as it 
respects evenneis of temperature, and wet and dry? 
Have there been many showers, followed by immedi- 
ate and scorching sunshine? At what time did you no- 
tice the first operation of the rot this season? What 
was the soil in which it first discovered it8elf-~the 
location at respects streams, and low, foggy lands, and 
its exposure to atmospheric influences, especially the 
north ? What kinds of manures were used, and how 
were they applied ? What substances were employed 
at planting, and other times, to prevent the rot, and 
what was the effect? What kinds were earliest, and 
most affected, — and did those early or late planted 
Bufiier most? What was the progress, as regards soil, 
&c., of the disease from when you first discovered 
it until its ravages ceased? What preventives were 
tried after It made its appearance, and with what suc- 
cess? 

It appears to us, that by bringing fects which the 
above suggestions are calculated to draw out, before 
the public, much light may be gained on this sub- 
eet, on which so many contradictory theories are now 
afloat, and we believe, in good faith, that light will 
come, and with such influence that it will enable us to 
counteract this sad disease. The mooted supposition 
that insects are the cause of it, we think may be safely 
abandoned, for we have already examined one or two 
fields where the rot was doing a sad work, and where 
the vines exhibited less of the labors of insects than 
they did at harvest time last year, when we had no reft. 

Michmond, Mois., Jug., 1846. W. Bacon. 



[We have received of Dr. I. Ward, of this city, the 
following detail of facts in reference to the potato 
ROT, as exhibited on his farm, situated in the easterly 
part of New-Jersey.] 

Last season I planted the common or Philadelphia 
Mercer, and the ifaine Mercer potato, the former on dry, 
the latter on low land; both were planted late; the 
Maine Mercer on the low land suffered severely from 
the rot, while the other escaped. 

This spring, I used for seed the common Mercer> 
which escaped altogether the rot of the la-^t season > 
Contiguous to them, side by side, I planted HalVe 
Early Junes, a very prolific and early kind. I found, 
upon examining a number of hills in adjoining rows, 
the Mercer so much affected as to diminish the crop at 
1ea!>t one-third, while the Early Junes had entirely es- 
caped the blight. On the other side of the same field, 
the land being equally dry and elevated^ I planted the 



Pink-eyes, which I found had suffered somewhat; here 
and there a potato gave evidence of the disease. 

I ought to remark, that on the first of August, the time 
of my observations, the vines of the Early Junes were 
de^, the potatoes having ripened many days previous, 
while the vines of the Mercer and Pink-eye were be* 
ginning to decay. 

On another field, where the Maine Mercer suffered 
from the blight the previous year, I planted Hall's 
EaLvly June, the Carter, Pink-eyes, and Scotch Greys; 
but as this crop was later by three weeks than the 
other, I cannot confidently predict their escaping the 
rot; but ax yet I could discover no evidence of itA ex- 
istence; possibly I should also except the Early June, 
as the vines on this field were also drying up^ the pota- 
toes appearing ripe and sound. 

The late crop, which has not up to this tilne, the 
8th of August, exhibited any evidence of the disease, I 
manured with muck and lime, in the proportion of 8 
parts of muck to one of lime. A part of the early 
crop, which suffered from the rot, was manured with 
muck and lime, the other part with muck composted 
with yard manure. On the portion where muck 
and lime was used, the blight was not as destruc- 
tive as where muck and yard manure was used; so 
marked was the difference, that I am constrained to re- 
gard the action of the muck and lime as a preservative, 
if not a preventive of the disease, and have determined 
to use double the quantity of lime in preparing my muck 
for future crops. 

On three larms, similar in the character of the soU, 
and contiguous to mine, and the only ones respecting 
which I obtained definite information as to the extent oQ 
the rot, the crops suffered tax more than mine, especial- 
ly the Mercer. How far the blight in my field was 
controlled by the character of the manures, I have no 
means of determining. 

The Mercer has long been known to be a feeble vari- 
ety of the potato, posAessing so little strength of charac- 
ter, as to require a combination of favorable circum- 
stances to ensure a crop. 

The conclusion to which I have arrived in the re- 
view of these facts, is that the Mercer, from the feeble- 
ness of constitution, is particularly exposed to the rava- 
ges of this disease, and whether it be on account of its 
deterioration from successive propagation, or from its 
inherent constitutional weakness, should no longer en- 
joy the confidence of the farmer; and secondly, that 
while this predisposition to the disease was not de- 
stroyed, it was strongly resisted by the character of the 
manure U9ed in cultivation. 



DOMESTIOATION OF THB BUFFALO. 



Mr. Tucker. — In the Cultivator for July, Mr. Jen- 
nison inquires whether any attempts have been made in 
Missouri, or other parts of the United States, to domes- 
ticate the Buffalo, and with what success? 

Attempts have been made in Missouri and on the 
banks of the Arkansas, by several gentlemen, at 
different times. The success ''in domesticating" the 
animal was complete. But the next and most im* 
portant question is, are Buffaloes worth domesticating? 
They have been mixed with our common cattle — the 
cows have been milked, and the bulls have been made 
to draw the plow. But neither species was improved 
by intermixture. The cows give rich milk, but very 
little of it. The oxen have great strength in their fore 
parts, but are not to be compared with our common ox- 
en in endurance. Their main strength seems to lie in 
their head?, necks and shoulders, but they taper off be- 
hind in strength as well as form, and soon break down 
when worked. They are impatient of all vexation, and 
are rather unmanageable when goaded. Owing to the 
strength of their horns and fore parts, they break over 
fences with facility, and in this respect are mischievous. 
Take them when cidves, and they are easily domestica- 
ted, and may be seen in different parts of the State, as I 
have seen them, herding with ihe common cattle. The 
hind quarters, ribs, humps and tongues of the cowi are 
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esteemed good eatiog. But few, I imag^ine^ would be 
willing to exchange forever, beef for Buffalo meat. It 
if usual, each year, for some of our butchers to fatten a 
few buffaloes and expose their meat for sale in market 
at Christmas, when it is sought by some as a rarity. 
The best pieces, and the hump Is the best, sell then for 
25 cts. per pound. 

The Buffalo is chiefly valuable for his skia, which 
dresseil, sells for from $1.25 to $5, according to quality. 
He is hunted and killed for the skin alone, in very many 
instances. The number of bufialo robes brought into 
this city from the west is about 60,000 per annum. The 
number has been as high as 100,000 in a single year, but 
the receipts are diminishing. The animal was formerly 
very abundant on the banks of the Mississippi, but at 
present he is not found, in the wild state, within less 
than 200 miles of our western boundary. Great num- 
bers of the animal are destroyed every year by Indians 
and hunters, and the species must, before many years, 
be exterminated. Expeditions are every year fitted out 
from this city, to hunt the buffalo for amusement. Two 
young sprigs of the nobility of Scotland, are at this mo- 
ment in this city for the purpose of embarking in an ex- 
pedition of this kind. A three months expedition of 
this sort, fitted out with five voyageurs, a guide and a 
hunter, with the requisite means of transportation and 
provision, costs not far from $2,000. 

The experiments tried in domesticating the bufi&lo, 
have led to the conclusion that the animal is not worth 
domesticating, unless it be for curiosity. 

The Season and Crops. — Ourhayingand harvesting 
are over, and we have had excellent crops. My timothy 
crop this year has equalled about 3 tons to the acre. 
The crop of fruit of all kinds is a fair one. The early 
part of the season was as favorable as could be wished. 
Lately, however, we have been suffering from drought 
and extreme heat. The thermometer averaged during 
day time 95 degrees in the shade, for the week before 
last. The com and potato crops will be seriously in- 
jured by drought unless we soon have rain. During the 
last few days, we have experienced one of those sudden 
changes so characteristic of this climate. A cold north 
wind has been blowing, the thermometer down to 60 
degrees, and woolen clothes have been comfortable du- 
ring the day and blankets by night. An unusual degree 
of sickness prevails, chiefly intermittent fevers^ and dis- 
orders of the bowels. 

Agricultural products are abundant and extremely low. 
The quantity exported from this city this year exceeds 
the amount of any previous year, and is nearly double 
that of 1S45 — in many articles more than double. This 
▼alley will be able to supply the world. But to get 
easily to market, we want the Mississippi cleared of 
snags, and a rail road from this city to Lake Erie. 

THO. ALLEN. 

Crystal Springs, St, Louis, Mo., July 20, 1846. 

AaBIOULTlTRAL EXHIBITIONS. 



N. Y. State Ag.ri cultural Society. — Annual ex- 
hibition to be held at Auburn, Sept. 16th and 17th. 

American Institute, New- York — ^Horticultural 
exhibition to open on the 6th of October — Plowing and 
Spading Matches on the 9th — Cattle-show on the 14th 
and 15th of October. 

Onondaga Co. — Fair to be held at Syracuse, Oct. 1st 
and 2d. 

iLLEOANT Co. — We have received the premium list 
of til is society, and among the prizes offered, we notice 
thirty vols, of '<The Cultivator." The time and place 
of holding the Fair is not stated. 

Fairfield Co. (Ct). — Annual exhibition at Bridge- 
port, Oct. 14th and 15th. 

Columbia Co. — Fair at Hudson, Oct. 6th. 

Otsego Co. — Fair to be held at Cooperstown, Oct. 
1st and 2d. 

Seneca Co. — Annual exhibition to be held at Water- 
loo, Oct. 22d and 23d. 

Monroe Co. — At Rochester, Oct. 15 and 16, 

Lewis Co.— At Lowville, Sept. 23 and 24, 
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TO OGRBBSFONDENTS. 



Communications have been received, since our last, 
from Perkins & Brown, N. Longworth, L. B. E., C. 
N. Bement, Stephen Culver, S. S. Randall, W. Bacon, 
V. W., S. Tillotson, A. J. Moseley, Thos. Allen, J. 
Shillaber, B. M., O. W. Dobbin, F. A. Wier, Z. C. 
Bobbins, Frock and Trowsers. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c., have been received as fol- 
lows: 

Incentives to the Cultivation of the Science of Geo« 
logy, designed for the use of the young. By S. S« 
Randall, Dep. Supt. of Common Schools of the state 
of New- York. Oreeley and M'Elrath, New-York, pub- 
lishers — 190 pp. duodecimo. From the Author, an4 
from the publishers. 

The Cultivation of American Grape Vines, and Mak- 
ing of Wine. By Alden Sfooner, Brooklyn. A, 
Spooner & Co., publishers. From the Author. 

l>aily Cayuga Tocsin; from Ms^. J. B. Dill. 

Speech of Hon. J. A. Seddon, of Ta., on the Tariff, 
delivered In the Ho. of Rep., June 29. From the Au- 
thor. 

Remarks on the Culture of the Orape, &c., in the 
Western States. By Melser Flaoo, M. D., Cincinnati. 

Premium List of the Ag. and Hort. Department of 
the American Institute, for 1846. 

Constitution, By-Laws, &c., of the Buffalo HorC. 
Society. 

Reports of the officers of the Maine Insane Hospital, 
From Dr. James Bates Superintendant. 

Speech of the Hon. Truman Smith, of Connecticut, in 
opposition to the Warehouse-bill, delivered in Ho. of 
Rep., July, 31, 1846. 

MOJ^THLY NOTIOE& 



State Cattle Show. — ^Those who intend to ex- 
hibit stock at the show at Auburn, would do well to 
notify Ira Hopkins, of that place, as soon as practica- 
ble, stating the number and kind of animals to be sent; 
and on their arrival, Mr. H. will be prepared to inform 
the persons having charge of them, where the animals 
may find suitable accommodations. 

Those wanting provender will notify Chs. Richard- 
son, of Auburn, stating the kind, quantity, &c., that in 
wished. 

Fruit. — ^We have received some very fine specimens 
of the Magnum Bonum plum, from the garden of Prof. 
Hall; also some good samples of the Julienne pear an<l 
Holland plum, from Mr. £. Dorr. 

American Institute. — The ninetetnth Annual Fair 
of this Association will be opened at Niblo's Garden, 
in the city of New- York, on tl.e sixth day oi October 
next. The Show of cattle and other animals will tak^ 
place at the comer of Twenty-third st. and Fifth Ave- 
nue, on the 14th and 15th days of October; and tho 
Plowing and Spading matches on the 9th of that month. 
Numerous and liberal premiums are offered in all de- 
partments of horticulture and floriculture, and also for 
the most profitable farms and gardens. The list of pre- 
miums for stock, embraces Native, Durham, Hereford, 
Devon, Ayrshire, and Alderney cattle, besides fat cattle 
and working oxen ; Saxon, Spanish, Long-wooled, 
and Middle-wooled sheep, and Alpacas; Thorough -bred 
and other horses; Mules and Jacks; Swine, and Poul- 
try. No entrance money for stock will be required, 
and feed will be prepared for those who wish to pur- 
chase, at the cheapest rate. Entrances of stock must be 
made in writing at the Committee Room by the 12th of 
October, or they may be previously sent to T. B. 
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Importatiow or Durham Cows — The packet ship 
New-York, Capt. Cropper, which arrived at New- 
York city on the 10th July last, brought a Durham cow, 
called Hiha, for Geo. Vail, Esq., of Troy. This 
eow, together with another one, called CecUioy which 
Will soon follow, was purchased in England for Mr. 
VAIL, by Thomas Bates, Esq., of Kirkleavington, 
Yorkshire. The following are the pedigrees of these 
cows, as certified by Mr. Bates: 

Pedigrees of two Short-Horn Durham Cows purchased 
by Thomas Bates, of Yorkshire, England, for George 
Vail, of Troy, sute of New- York, of the Messrs. BeUi. 



Waxeman, Corresponding Secretary. Animals which 
have before received the premiums of the Institute, are 
now, by a change of rule, allowed to compete without 
tpecial reservation. 

Stocks for p£ARs»~Mr. B» MaComber, of Grand 
Isle, Vt., gives us his mode of engrafting the pear on 
apple stocks. He says—** As I am without pear stocks, 
in cultivating pears 1 remove the dirt from a small apple 
tree; one from half an inch to an inch in diameter is 
about the right size : cut it off below the surface of the 
ground and insert a pear scion in the usual method of graft- 
Ing; leaving four or five buds on the scion, from which 
tliere will start as many limbs, which after they have 
arrived at suitable size, (except the main shoot) I bend 
down as layers and let them take root.'' 

Houses op TTnburned Clat.— Will some of our 
Canada correspondents, or others, give us an article on 
the best mode of bniluing on thii plan? stating all the 
important details, as far as practicable, and particularly 
Whether the weather in winter or at any other season 
RlTects the outside so as to do ii\{Qry. 

Crops in iLLtNois.— J. Shillaber, Esq., of Dixon, 
writes under date of July 15th, that the wheat crop is 
ninch injured by rust. Com, barley, oats and potatoes 
were promising. 

CoTTox CITLT17RE — ^tn regard to the suggestion of our 
eorrespondent J. 6. C, at St. Joseph, La., we can only 
say we should be pleased to receive articles on the cul- 
ture of cotton from those engaged in the business. If 
anything can be given in addition to the excellent ar- 
ticles furnished by Dr. Cloi7d, (see vols, for 1843 and 
»44,) we should be glad to give it to the public. 

Those in want of Merino Sheep are referred to the 
advertisement of Mr. Bt^RRiTT, in this number. We 
presume Mr. B.»s statements in regard to the produce 
of his flock are entitled to credit. His buck « Major " 
we saw at the Utica show, and thought him a good 
animal— large-bodied and well -formed, with clean, 
white wool, of considerably finer staple than many of 
the " large shearers » of which we hear. 

Potato Rot.— The latest intelligence from the po- 
tato-fields, is, that the rot is not increasing, and that in 
those cases where the tops were only partially killed 
by the blight, which, during the early part of August, 
spread with such rapidity, they seem to be rather re- 
covering from the efiecto of the attack. We hope, 
therefore, that the disease for this season has reached its 
erisis, and that no new cases will occur. We have 
heard several complainta within a few days, that the 
tarrot crop is in some instances affected by a blight in 
a similar manner to that of potatoes, and that the 
root itself is not unfrequently found in a decayed con- 
dition. How far has this been noticed? 

Crops in SotnrH CARoriNA-^Extract ih)m a letter 
received fh)m A. O. Summer, Esq., dated Columbia, 
8. C, July 31, '46^—<< Our crops look promising this 
Mason. Of small grain there has been a most abundant 

crop, though much of our wheat is injured by rain 

haying sprouted before it couid be cut. I made from 
three bushels of Harmon's Improved Flint wheat, 
bought In BTew-York, om hundred and three hushehy 
and It grew on a fraction less than three acres of land. 
My oat crop was heavy; and from the two-rowed va- 
fiety of barley (northern seed,) I made a fine crop. I 
have however, to record my experience against nor- 
them rye seed, as I sowed twenty bushels of it the last 
season, and it did not «end up a dozen stalks in the 
whole field.'' 



Mr. Thomas Bell's cow Hilpa, — roan color, calved 
May 23d, 1840; got by Cleveland Lad, (3407;) dam. 
Hawkey, by Red Rose bull, (2493.) Grand dam (Hart) 
by Rex, (1375;) g. g. dam bred by Mr. Richardson, of 
Hart, Durham Co., who had the breed above 30 years* 
and were all roan color, and good milkers. 

Mr. Robert Bell's cow Cecilia, red and white; calved 
Oct. 6, 1841; got by 3d Duke of Northumberland, 
(3647,) dam by Short tail, (2621;) grand dam (Chap, 
man,) by Skepton Bridge bull, (5208,) and from a tribe 
of cows all good milkers, and long in the possession of 
the breeder thereof. The son of the above cow, Hilpa, 
by Duke of Northumberland, (1940,) when a call; in 
1844, obtained the highest premium of the Yorkshire Co. 
Ag. So. The same autumn, obtained the highest premium 
at the Durham Co. Ag. Society, at Stockton, and on the 
following day he was also awarded the highest premium 
given by the Cleveland Agricultural Society. Hilpa was 
bulled before she left England by the prize bull Walton* 
The cow Hilpa is an animal of fine poinU. She has 
the appearance of a good cow for the dairy, and is be- 
sides what graziers would call a <<nice handler." 

09* Among our advertisements will be found that of 
Mr. Geo. B. Chase, for the sale of his farm. The 
Auburn JdvertUer says, that considering the quality of 
the land, the stone quarry, and the numerous facilities 
afforded' by the location, it is one of the most desirable 
in that region. 

Sheep Ranges. — ^We would call the attention of those 
desirous of purchasing tracta of land for the purpose of 
keeping sheep, to the advertisement of Messrs. Wilson 
of Virginia. We know nothing of the tract which they 
offer for sale, except what may be learned from* their 
statement; but it strikes us it would be an object to 
make thorough inquiries respecting it. 

0^3^ The farm offered for sale by Rogee S. Mooee, 
(see advertisement in this number) we have no doubt is 
one of the most desirable to be had in the country— 
whether considered in relation to its advantages for 
profitable farming, or for its attractions as a country 
residence for professional or mercantile gentlemen. 
For particulars in reference to it, inquire at this office. 
To Gbowers of Barlet. — The principal brewers 
of New- York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Albany, Troy, Poughkeepsle, Newburgh, Hud- 
son, and Providence, have issued a circular, in which 
they state that they have for many years past suffered 
very severely on account of the barley having been 
brought to market in a bad condition, which it is said, 
is " owing in a great degree to the haste of the farmers, 
who in many instances have it threshed in the field or 
bam before it has undergone the sweating operation, 
which requires it to lay in the straw at least twenty or 
thirty days after it has been gathered, and which is ab- 
solutely necessary to make it a good, wholesome, vege- 
tating grain.» They etate that they " have also reason 
to complain of some of the threshing machines now in 
use, that break a great portion of the grain, thereby 
rendering it unfit for malting, and which, by coming in 
contact with the good grain during the process, makes 
it utterly impossible to produce a good article of malt." 
For these reasons they have determined not to purchase 
barley from persons who pursue the above course, and 
they desire those engaged in the growth of the article^ 
to guard as much as possible against practices that are 
operating seriously against themselves and the brewers. 
SiKOULAR.— A correspondent at Shiawassee, Michigan^ 
informs us that he lately found nine full grown eggs ia 
a common hen, which was dressed for domestic use. 
We should think this hen's organ of phUoprogenitive' 
nets must have been very small, or she would have pre« 
ferred to " increase and multiply," rather than to hoard 
up such a stock to no purpose. 

Sale of Wool. — A letter received from Messrti 
Perkins & Browk, dated Springfield, Mass., July 28, 
'46, informs us that they had just sold an entire clip of 
about 2,300 lbs. of wool for sixty-nine cenU per lb., 
including in each fleece the whole Of the worst locks 
ever shorn from sheep. " This, it is said, <f was the ave- 
rage, absolutely, in cash;" and it is added that <'the 
grower was to receive one cent per pound more, pro- 
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viUed tbe MW Uriff-bil} should not pass." This flock, 
it is aaiil, wngedf olU and yoang^, a little orer $1.60 
per head. It will be recollected that Messrs. P. & B. 
hare a wool depot at Spriogfield, where wool it sorted 
and sold for the rarious kiwis of manuCActures. 

GONKECTIOK OF SCtENCX WITH AORICITLTITRX. — 

We learn that at a late meeting of the Corporation of 
Yale G4illeg^e» two new professorships were established. 
One is that of Agriculture and Animal and Vegetable Phy- 
siology, founded on a donation of $5,000 from John T. 
NoRTOK> Esq., of Farmington, Gt.> to promote the study 
of Agricultural Chemistry. The son of the donor, Mr. 
John Pitkin Norton, whose Taluable communicatons 
to our pages for the last two years will be recollected by 
our readers, has been appointed to the professorship. The 
other new professorship is that of Practical Chemistry, 
or Chemistry as applied to the Arts, to which Mr. B. 
81LLTMAN, Jr., has been appointed. 

Sale of Durham Cattle. — A herd of Darham cat- 
tle, belODging to Oeorgs Renick, Esq., of Chilico- 
the, Ohio, were sold at public auction on the 29th of 
July, last, and as we learn from the Ohio dUtivtUorf 
brought the following prices. ; 

Cows. '[Heifers three t'rs old. 
Donna Maria, $95*Bloom, $45 



Lady Paley, 87 

Poppy, 82 

Red Rose, Ill 

Rose of Sharon, 97 

Evening Star, 120 

Virginia, 110 

Scioto, 110 

Maria, 52 

Thames, 120 

Miss Marshall, 125 

Sandusky, 60 

Dutchess, 81 

Paint, 73 

Laura, 43 

Lilly, 45 

Flora, 125 

Daisy, 40 

Blossom, 54 

Scippo, 90 

Blanch, 100 



Josephine, 71 

Lucy, 80 

Twin, 52 

Mate, 35 

Lady, 80 

Dairy, 65 

Venus, • . • • . 53 

Beauty, 75 

Ten yearling heifers sold 
for the following prices :•— 
$36, 41, 31, 30, 32, 50, 36, 
30, 31, 43. 

BXTLLS. 

Prince Charles, 3 years 

old, 105 

Albion, do., 60 

Farmer, 2 years old,. • 30 

Red Rover, 1 year old, 46 

Five bull calves sold for 
$36, 54, 59, 54, 30. 



Blink, 90 

These cattle were aill bred from those imported by 
the Ohio company in 1834, '35, and '36, and were, it is 
said, of highly approved pedigree. A few years since, 
it was one the finest herds within our knowledge. 

FOREIGN. 



By the Caledonia arrived at Boston on the 18th, 
we have foreign papers to the 4th of August. The 
crops in Britain as well as on the continent, are gener- 
ally good. The wheat in some districts of England had 
been cut. The quality is said to be fine, but the large 
quantities in market and constantly arriving f^om for- 
eign ports, keep prices very much depressed. The 
rot in potatoes had shown itself in some parts of Ire- 
land and also in Scotland, but the crop is spoken of as 
being in most cases promising. In France and Belgi- 
um, is said to be very fine. American beef was selling 
in considerable quantities^ but at low rates. Pork was 
dull, and on the decline. Cheese had arrived from the 
United States in considerable quantities, but owing to 
the inferior quality of the article, was dull of sale. A 
large sale might, it is said, be counted on for prime 
qualities. 

The annual exhibition of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety took place at New-Castle-on-Tyne, in July. The 
number of exhibitors is stated to have been greater 
than at any previous meeting. The show of horses 
is spoken of as very superior. Short homed cattle 
were numerous and good, and the Herfords and De- 
vons, though in less numbers, owing to the exhibition 
being remote from the breeding districts of those breeds, 
were of excellent quality. Leicester and South-Down 
sheep were numerous and sustained their reputation as 



to quality. The exhibition of pigs was very superior. 
The show of implements was very extensive, and the 
articles themselves generally evinced great improve- 
ment. Valuable lectures were delivered before the so- 
ciety by Professor Johnston and others, which we 
shall notice more fully hereafter. Thirty thousand per- 
sons entered the show-yard in one day during the exhi- 
bition. 



UTQUIRJEB. 

» • • ■ • • 

Decay of Hemlock Sleepers. — ^H., (Middlebury, 
Vt.). You say the decay of your sleepers is «* caused by 
a damp cellar and allowing the bark to remain thereon 
for years after the house was built." Our experience 
does not furnish a knowledge of any effectual remedy 
in such a case. We should think as .thorough ventila- 
tion and drying as is consistent with all circumstances, 
would be most likely to check the decay of the timber. 

Cheese Making.— V. W., (Minisink, N. Y.) For 
making Cheshire cheese, see an article in thip number. 
For Gloucester cheese, see Cultivator for 1844, p. 165, 
166. For the mode practiced at some excellent daries 
in Connecticut, see last vol. p. 283, '84. 

SoiLiNO.—W. F. B., (Davidson ville, Md.) For the 
present we must refer you to our volume for 1846, p. 
22, 23. We may take np the subject more fully at 
another time. Yon will, however, find Mr. NewhalPt 
system as there given a good one. 
. Hessian Fly.— J. B., (Tyre, N. Y.) We will not 
say that this insect was brought here by Hessian <joops 
in the time of our revolutionary war, but we have nev- 
er heard of Its having been discovered here previous to 
that time. Dr. Hahbis, also, states thie. [IntecU in^ 
juriauM to Vegitation, p. 422, 423.] He sayt it was first 
discovered on Staten Island, in 1776, in the neighbor- 
hood of Sir Wm. Howe's debarkation^ and at Flat Bush 
on the west end of the island. 

Canada Thistle. — J. 6. There is a tradition that 
the seeds of this plant were brought from France, and 
sown in Canada by the first settlers, for the purpose of 
affording food by Its rootSy for hogs. 

OONDENSBD OORRESPONBBKOB. 



DEEP PLOAVING. 

A subscriber at New- Brunswick, N. J., relates seve- 
ral instances in which deep plowing did not prove bene- 
ficial. In the case first related, he undertook to raise a 
large crop of tumeps on a small piece of ground. The 
soil, which was a sandy loam, very friable and clear of 
stones, he dug with a spade, twelve inches deep, mixing 
well with the soil a very large quantity of well-rotted 
manure from the horse and cow stable. The crop was 
well taken care of, but the produce was small compared 
with other crops of the same kind in the neighborhood. 
There was, however, an extraordinary growth of tops^ 
they having reached the height of two feet. 

He next tried a similar experiment with potatoes^- 
plowed deep, put in plenty of rotten manure, and 
mixed it well with the soil. The same result followed 
as with the tumeps, very laige tops and small potatoes, 
and of a poorer quality than the seed planted. 

These results are by no means singular — we have 
often known such, especially with the kind of soil he 
mentions. A large quantity of animal manure deposi- 
ted in a raw soil, nearly destitute of organic matter, 
usually tends, so far as our own observation goes, to 
produce straw or haulm in a greater proportion than 
grain or tubers. But after a year or two, when the 
manure has become thoroughly decomposed and incor- 
porated with the soil, — when the soil itself has really 
become rich to the depth it has been worked — ^this de- 
ficiency of grain and tubers and excess of straw and tops 
will not follow. 

The same writer mentions some trials he had made 
with urine, which resulted unfavorably. He says it 
<< scorched up" every thing to which it was applied, and 
that he finds it '< acts so in pastures where horses ran 
and have voided their urine.'' We presume that the 
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cause of the " scorching^ >' is the same in both eases, 
that is, too much is applied in a place — ^bring^ing in con- 
tact with the plants a greater quantity of ammonical 
salts than they can digest. If he will first apply the 
urine to peat, charcoal dust, saw-duSt, or any other 
absorbing substance, and then mix it with the soil, or 
use it as a thin top-dressing, he will find no cause of 
complaint. 



COCKROACHES KILLED BY CATS. 

A correspondent at Hartford Conneoticut, with the 
signature L. B., informs us that his cats devour cock- 
roaches, and he thinks it probable that cats in general 
do the same, as he has never known those insects to be 
found in great numbers in houses where catswere kept. 

His attention was first called to this matter from his 
cats having vomited cockroaches. 

We doubt much whether the destructionof these dis- 
gusting insects is efiected to any considerable extent by 
cats. That kittens, or young, inexperienced cats, some- 
times eat cockroaches, we have noticed; and we have 
generally observed, that they produce the same effect 
exhibited by L. B.'s cats — that is, the insects made 
them sick, and they vomited up their unnatural meat. 
But we have seldom known old cats touch cockroaches; 
on the contrary, we have, in one instance, at least, 
been annoyed by the insects when several cats that were 
about the house totally disregarded them. 



raw PUBLI0ATX0N8. 



Incentives to tbe Cultivation of the science 
OF Oeoloot; by 8. 8. Randall, Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools for the State of New. York, Ed- 
itor of the Common School Journal, &c. This is a 
work of 190 pages, designed chiefly as an incentive to 
the study of Geology, and is dedicated to the young of 
both sexes, of the State of New- York. From what we 
have examined^ we think it most admirably calculated 
for its purpose. It is written in a clear and interesting 
style \ technical terms, which are often so discouraging 
to beginners, being purposely avoided, and the vast sub- 
ject to which it relates, is treated generally in a manner 
which cannot iail to bo both attractive and instructive. 
Published by Geeelt & Mc£lbath, Tribune Buildings, 
New -York. 

The Cultivation or American Gba^e-vines, and 
Making or Wine; by Alden Spoon ee.— A neat and 
useful manual of about 100 pages, the author of which 
is understood to have had considerable practical expe- 
rience in the culture of the vine, &e. It furnishes a 
brief history of the vine, a notice of foreign varieties 
. in America, and a history of American vines, particu- 
larly the celebrated Isabella, Catawba and other fine va- 
rieties. It gives also plain directions for the culture 
and general management of the vine, for protection 
against insects, diseases, and for making various kinds of 
wine. Published by A. Spooner & Co., 57 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MEDicO'CRiRURGiCALREvisw.-^We luLve before as 
the number of this excellent publicstion for July. This 
work is undoubtedly the ablest and most valuable peri- 
odical of its kind in the world. It is a quarterly, each 
number of which contains near 300 pages, closely print- 
ed original matter. The American edition is issued by 
R. & G. S. Wood, 261 Pearl street, New-York, at $5 
per annum in advance. We should suppose that the 
pleasure to be derived from its perusal, to say nothing of 
its undoubted utility, would be worth twice the price of 
subscription, to any practising physician, or to any oth- 
er person interested in a knowledge of the human sys- 
tem, or animal physiology in general. 

New- Yore Farmer and Mf:chanic. — This Is a 
weekly publication devoted to the dissemination of in- 
telligence relating to agriculture, the mechanic arts, &c. 
It is under the editorial management of W. H. 8tarr, 
James M. BAKERandE. P. Whitmore, — ^the first nam- 
ed gentleman being the publisher. Few papers in the 



country are calculated to be prodoctire of more real 
good than this. It has been issued for nearly two years, 
and during that time has circulated a large amoont oi 
valuable matter. It has lately undergone several im- 
provements in typographical appearance, and not only tor 
its good looks, but for its sterling worth is highly deser- 
ving encouragement. $2 1 year in advance. 

Reports or the OrncERS of the Main^nsanx 
Hospital. — ^We are indebted to Dr. James Bates, the 
superintendent of this institution, for a copy of the re- 
port in reference to its concerns for the year 1845. We 
are pleased to learn that the hospital is managed in a 
manner productive of very gratifying results to its phi- 
lanthropic founders and friends. 

« 

PLANTIHa 8TRAWBBBBIB8. 



Mr. Editor.-^I am about forming a '< strawberry 
patch," on a scale somewhat extensive; and, to avoid 
disappointment, I should like to be directed in your 
September number, as to the manner in which the pis- 
tillate and staminate vines should be planted, so as to 
yield fhiit in the greatest abundance. 

Respectfully yours, Ruraust. 

To seoure productiveness in pistillate varieties, in the 
highest degree^ it is usually considered advisable to in- 
termix about one-tenth of staminate plants. These may 
be differently disposed, according to the mode of culti- 
vation. If the plants are placed in beds, at equal dis- 
tances each way, as is usually practised in gardens, the 
staminate plants may be distributed as exhibited in the 
annexed figure, where the dots represent the bearing or 
pistillate plants, and the stars the staminate plants. Ac- 
cording to this mode, there is one staminate plant to 
eleven bearing ones; and being distributed very nearly 
in the true hexagonal form, each staminate plant is 
nearer to a greater number of bearing ones, than by any 
other mode of arrangement. 

• •••• • • #.... 

• • « • • •• 

• •••• • • «.... 

• •••• •• « ••....•• 

• •••• • #.....«.... 

• • • • • •• 

• ••»• • • ©.... 

■ • • • • •• 

Where they are cultivated in rows, on a large scale, 
to admit the working of a horse among them, every 
tenth row may be staminate. 

It is not necessary that a barren staminate variety be 
used to impregnate the others. There are some fine 
sorts, which possess both stamens and pistils in abun- 
dance, which will not only fertilize themselves, but all 
others round them. Perhaps the best for this purpose 
is the large early Scarlet, a very early and productive 
variety, the fruit usually seven-eights of an inch in di- 
ameter, and of very fine flavor. 

D0ME8TI0 BOONOMT. 



OYSTERS OF GREEN CORN. 

A lady of whose skill in housewifery we have seen 
good evidence, has kindly furnished us the following 
directions ibr preparing a dish, which, she assures ns^ 
very much resembles frieil oysters, in taste. 

*< Grate 12 ears of sweet corn; take one-half a pint 
of milk to rinse out the cobs; add six eggs, three table- 
spoonfuls of flour; and salt to the taste. Fry them oa 
a buttered griddle, like pancakes. They should be 
fried slowly, and be thoroughly cooked." 



Succotash — [not " suckatash," brother Beecher,] 
is a dish, which, as well as the name, according to 
Noah WebsteRi « was borrowed from the native In- 
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(liani.** What innovatioot on the primitire mode of 
prepariDf it have been made, in its transfer from savage 
U> civilized society, we are unable to say. The vegt' 
table material, (com and beans,) of which the dish is 
composed, were no doubt first obtained of our red 
brethren | but fOr the animal portion, we substitute 
the flesh and fat of the hog, for that of the bear, 'coon, 
and 'possom, which they used. Mr. Beechkr, of the 
Indiana Farmer and Oardener, gives the following 
mode of making succotash : and from what we have 
heard of his correct taste, (m more than one thing,) we 
have no doubt the recipe is A, No. 1. The directions 
are said to be " for a mess suflicient for a family of six 
or seven," 

To about half a pound of salt pork add three quarts 
of cold water, and set it to boil. Now cut off three 
quarts of green com from the cobs, set the com aside, 
and put the cobs to boll with the pork, as they will add 
much to the richness of the mixture. When the pork 
has boiled, say half an hour, remove the cobs and put 
in one quart of freshly-gathered, green, shelled, beans; 
boil again for fifteen minutes; then add the three quarts 
of com, and let it boil another fifteen minutes. Now 
turn the whole out into a dish, add five or six large 
spoonfuls of butter, season it with pepper to your taste, 
and with salt also, if the salt of the pork has not proved 
■uiBcient. If the liquor has boiled away, it will be 
necessary to add a little more to it before taking it 
away from the fire, as this is an essential part of the 
alBdr. 

Tomato Pickles. — Take Tomatoes two-thinls ripe, 
(when they begin to turn a little red,) prick them with 
a fork, put them in a strong brine, and let them remain 
eight days ; then put them in weak vinegar to remain 
24 hours; remove them from this, put them in stone 
jars; and to a peck of Tomatoes add a bottle of mustard, 
an ounce of cloves, and an ounce of black pepper ground, 
laying alternately a layer of tomatoes and spices. Then 
pour on strong vinegar cold and they will be found to 
be delicious. The brine should be prepared by boiling 
and putting in as much salt as will dissolve, then suf- 
fered to cool. For any kind of pickles it is best when 
prepared in this way. 

Another.— Take the small round tomatoes, let them 
lay in weak vinegar two or three days; then prepare 
the best of vinegar by putting in cloves, allspice, pep- 
per, cinnamon, and such spices as one may foncy, and 
then scalding it well. When entirely cold, put in the 
tomatoes, and If there is suflicient body to the vinegar, 
your pickles will never require any farther trouble, pro- 
vided they are kept from the air. An ounce of alum 
to a gallon of vinegar is a great improvement to cttcvm- 
ber picklesj, but the writer has never tried it for toma- 
toes. 

Gkeen Tomato Pickles, or tomato say. — Blice green 
tomatoes, crosswise, put them in a stone jar, in layers, 
giving a liberal sprinkling of salt to each layer, till the 
jar Is full. Let them stand overnight; then squeeze All 
the water from them that can be done by pressing them 
with the hands. Then commence putting them in jars 
by laying the tomatoes two inches thick, and sprinkling 
on the layer of ground allspice, cloves, mustard-seed, 
pepper, horse-radish, stick cinnamon and onions, if they 
are liked. When the pot is full, pour on the best of eider 
vinegar, put on a slight weight, and cover it tight. 
The writer has used this recipe a number of years and 
never had occasion to pour off the vlneg^ and scald it, 
but this should be done if there is the least appearance 
of fermentation. 

Mk. Editor. — ^The following recipe for making an 
excellent syrap, I lately received from the lady of 
Wm. Buel, Esq., Rochester. A small quantity of this 
syrap, mixed with cold water, makes the most pleasant 
and grateful beverage for hot weather I ever tasted. 

W^. H. 8. 

<<Ck)verthe raspberries with good vinegar and let 
them stand for twenty -four hours; then strain the juice, 
(after having crashed the frait,) and put one pound of 
white sugar to one pint of the strained juice; boil down 
and skim, and then bottle for use.'' | 



PBICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 



New.York, Aag. 91, 1840. 

COTTON— New Orleans and Alabama per lb., 7Ja9|c.— Flori- 
da, 7 3a9i— Upland, 7itf9 cts. 
BUTTER— Priffte, per lb , Ulal6c.-^onimonf W7. 
CHEESE— Per lb., fla7c. 

FLOUR — OenaMe, per bbl., •3.94af4.00-Micbigan, and 
Ohio, 98.81. 

GRAIN— Wheat per buhel, MoSflc— Rjrsi 88 c— Cora— 
W^esterni 61a5ac.— Barley, 48.— Oais, 89a30 

HEMP— Ruasia, clean, per looi Xlfia ^ WS— American water* 
roUed, 9131a$13S. 
HAMS— Smoked, per lb.. 6ifl7 cti. 
BEEF— Men, per bbl., 96.50cif 7— Prims, f 4.50a$9. 
LARI>-Per lb. 6a7c. 

PORK— MeM Ohio, per bbl., •9.090^. 75-prime, f 8d8.19|. 
WOOL— (Boeton prices.) Aug. 18: 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, washed per lb.« 32a34 cu. 

American full blood fleeces, 27a98 '< 

three-fourths blood fleeces, 8S828 '< 

hairWood do 90ti22 '* 

one-fourth Uood and conunon,. .... 18ii90 " 






FRUIT TREES* 

THE subscribers would respectfully call the attention ofth* 
public to their aanortment of FRUIT TREES. They are 
enabled this fall to ofler a choice collection of many of the roost 
esteemed varieties o( Apples, Fears, Cherries, Peaches, Plums, 
&c., Ac, Ac. The assortment of trees harin; been considerably 
increased, persons desirous of obtaining articles in the nursery 
line, will find it worth while to examine (he collection previous to 
purchasing elsewhere. All of tiliioh will be'oflfered at very rea- 
sonable prices for cash. 

N. B. All articles intended for distant tranqiortation will be 
carefully packed at the expense of the purchaser, and delivered 
free of cartage to any part of the city. 

WILSON, THORBURN ft TELLER 

Q^ Orders sent to Wm. Thorbum, Seedsman and Florist, 49 
Broadway, Albany, will receive prompt attention. 

8ept.l— 3t. 

COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY, OF 
PARSONS & Co., FLUSHING, NEAR N, T. 

THE proprietors of this esiabtishment are eonstantly increasiiw 
their stock which now covers nearly seventy acrett of ground, 
and includes every desirable variety of Fruit and Ornamental trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Vmes, Ac Their posseuion of specimen grounds 
for the testing of every variety of fruit they cultivate, aflbrds them 
increued flunhttes for the attainment of correetueas. They would 
also call attention 10 their large assortment of Foreign Grapes, some 
seventy varieties of vrhich they are fruiting under glass- 
To vendere and those who purchase in large quantities, libera] 
discounts will be made. Cutalogues can be obtained gratis of Par- 
fons ft Lavrrence, 10 Pins si; of A. B. AlleO} 187 Water st, or ol 
the proprietors by mail. 
Sept 1.— 3t. [11 

BUFFALO NURSERY AND HORTICULTURAL 
GARDEN, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

'pHrS oM establishment now contains the largest stoek of Proit 
'*■ trees. Ornamental trees and Shrubbery, of aise for sale, ever 
ofl!ered in western New- York, or In the western eoontry. The 
stock of fine thrifty apple trees is now unusually large and fine. 
Trees from 6 to 8 feet high $16 per 100. Trees from 5 to 8 Teeti 
(6 to 90 of a sort) $19 to $14 per 100. The assortment of choice 
and select Cherry trees la also very large; embracing a large num* 
ber of the most valuable, and noteii sorts. Trees 5 to 6 feet high, 
37^ cts each ; 6 to 8 feet, SO cts— from $.12 to $35 per 100 

Also a very general assortment of the Peart Peach, Plum, Quince, 
Apricot, GcKMeberry, Currant, Raspberry, Strawberry, ftc. 

The assortment of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs , Herbaceous 
plants, ftc, is now much larger than ever beforej including a fine 
collection of Evergreen trees and Shrubs. 

About 900 wieties of the Rose, man^ of them rare and truly 
fine. 10 varieties of the Pnonie, 60 varieties of splendid Dahlias,- 
together with a large stock of choice green-house plants. 

Extensive additions are constantly being made to this establish* 
ment, and no expense has or will be spared, to render it as perfect 
as that of any other in our country. Specimen or standard trees of 
each variety of fruit here propagated, may be found growing on 
his grounds ; and all of the new sorts of fhiits as they are h' ought 
out, are engrafted in the tops of bearing trees. Perhaps few estab> 
lishmenta in our country can show as manv specimen trees in fruit 
as may be found here. Nnrserjrmen and others are respectfully in- 
vited to visit this establishmenti and examine the fruits and the gen- 
eral arrangement of the nursery grounds. 

Trees and plants packed m superior order, and forwarded with 
de^tch. Descriptive Catalogues forwarded to all post paid appli- 
eaiions. 

All packages destined for the west will be forwarded by steam 
unlets otherwise ordered. Orders by mail or otherwise will receive 
the most prompt attention. BENJ. HODGE. 

Buffalo, Sept. Isi, 1S46 It ^^] 



B 



GUANO, 

Y the ton or hundred, or in smaller quantities, at 93 Dean-st. 
B. COMSTOCK ft Co , Albany Af . Warehouse. 
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NOTICE. 

THE subscriber u happy to be enabled to give this notice to 
the public at this period, that the improvements added to the 
Senwine *' Warren Two Horse Power Macliine,'' as promised in 
le last January number of the Cultivator, (sec advertisement) 
and as again spoken of in the Jujie number, have proved by fair 
experience to be all that was hoped or needed. Th« machine 
bears tlie warrant of giving entire satisfaction in all respects. 

Tlie subscriber is also successfully furnishing the '• Trimble 
Two Horse Power Machine,"— price SW. J. PLANT. 

_ 8ept 1— IL S Burliny-Hlip. 

FOR SALE. 

A FEW fine Paular Merino sheep for sale, bucks and txiveB ; 
say about 50 ewes from four to six years old, and 40 to SO 
buck lambs, that are nice, and of a large size, and 6 or 8 bucks 
that are from one to four years old, all in fine onler. 

JOSEPH I. BAILET. 
Newport, Sept. 1, 1646.— 3t. 

MERINO SHEEP. 

fpHE subscriber has for sale a fine lot of BUCK LAMBS frrnn 
•*• his flock of Paular sheep, which were selected by himself, 
With great care, from some of the best flocks in Vermont. These 
lambs were dropped early, and will therefore be able to do good 
■ervice this fall. Should a few ewes be wanted with a buck, for 
the purpose of commencing a flock, they would be spared. A por- 
tion of the lambs were got by the buck Major, which after hav- 
ing taken one of the premiums at the State Fair at Utica. took the 
first premium at the Tompkins county Fair, in October last. He 
was shorn tor the first time, on the 4th of June laat, having carried 
his fleece two seasons, and after having been tlioroughly washed, 
and allowed proper time to dry, he gave Ji/teen pounds of good, 
handsome wool. The whole flock, 83 in number, about 60 of 
which are ewes, averaged 5 lbs. of wool per head, well cleaned 
•ud in good order. Some of the ewes with lambs by their sides, 
ffavc over G lbs of wool each. The proportion of lambs reared 
for the two last seasons, is withiu two per cent, oft the number 
dropped, REED BURRITT. 

Burdeit, Tompkins county, N. Y., Sept. 1— tt. 

TO WOOL-GROWERS. 

VPHE subscribers have a tract of land lying in Patrick Co., Va?. 
-*■ consisting of about ten thousand acres, which they wish to sell 
or rent, h has on it immense quantities of the largest timber, 
with abundance of water, and water power. A portion of the 
land has been cleared, and produces the finest grass in the world. 
We would like to dispose of it, or to enter into partnen^p with any 

Eeutieman who would furnish a flock of sheep, and go into the 
luiness of growing wool. Apply by letter to either of the sub- 
■cribertf, nt Cumberland Conn House, Va.. or in person to Col. A. 
Staples, Patrick Co., Va., who will show the land. 

WILLIAM W. WILSON 
Sept. 1— 6t. WILLIS WILSON. 

DURHAM BULL "CATO" FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber wbo is now raising 20 head of Iiis stock, having 
no further sufficient use for him, offers fi>r bale his taorough 
bred improved Short-Horn bull " Cato." 

He was (our years old the 9d of May last,— vigorotis, and very 
•ure — extremely tractable, and of kind disposition,— of good size, 
—color milk while. 

His sire was the celebrated imported bull '^ Fairfax," — his dam, 
the full bred cow ** Diana," renowned for extraordinary milking 
propertieH, both owned by E. P Prentice, Esq., of Mount Hope. 

The frontispiece of the Jan. number of the " Cultivator " of 
1843, is an engraving of his sire, of \%'hora Cato is now almoat an 
exact counterpart in beauty, symmetry, and color ,* and the same 
volume contams a full description of his pedigree, from the third 
volume of the British Herd Book, page 509. He received the 
first premium at the State Fair, when a calf of six monllis, over a 
large comprtiiion. 

If not previously sold, he will be oflered for sale at Auburn, at 
the annual Fair of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, in Sep- 
tember. 

Letters concerning him may be addressed to the subscriber at 
Saratoga Springs, Saratoga Co., N. Y., where the bull can be 
seen. H. H. LAWRENCE 

Sept . 1. 1M6.— It. 

AUCTION. 

TtlE undersigned, assignees of Gen. William Salisbury, will 
sell at public auction, on Tuesday, the 15tb of Sept.. next, at 
10 o'clock A. .M., at the public house kept by Mr. Smith, in ito 
villajre of .Madison, county of Greene, the real estate situate near 
Madison, late the property of the said Gen. Wro. Salisbury, contain- 
ing about 'JUG acres, divided into farms and wood lots. A large por- 
tion of thr Farms consisting of alluvial flats, on Catskill creek, o( 
the richest description*. The property will be sold in parcels to 
suit purchasers. 

Terms— 'A) jicr cent, cash, on day of sale, and balance secured 
bv bund and Mortgage, on execution of deed. Title Indispu- 
table. 

(J"^ The property in Catskill belonging to the i»ame estate, con- 
sisting of a lot with the Brewery on it. will be sold the next day, 
ai 10 u'clock A. M., at the publi'c house of Mr. Osbom, in Cats- 
kill. Terms made known on the dav of sale. 

JOH.N VAX DET'SEN, 
JOHN VAN VECHTEN, 
August % lS46.-lt AMigneti. 



AGRICULTURAL MACHINES. 

HTHE subscriber offers for sale at low prices, wholesale and re- 
■*' tail, a general assortment of approved Agricultural Machinery, 
&c., among which are the following, viz: 
Ploughs, No. lOi, Hi, 12}, and other kiuds,— prices, $1 50 to $9 

Cultivators, , 4.00to • 

Harrows 0.00 to • 

Subsoil Plows, 5.00to 6 

HayCutting Boxes, S.OOto 4 

Hand Corn Shellt^rs, S.OOto 10 

Corn and Cob Crushers, 9f}.00 to 36 

Burr Stone Mills, 35.00 to 196 

Horse Powers, 40 00 to 60 

Threshers, i SS.OOto 36 

Hand Threshing Machines, 35 00 

Store Trucks, Straw Cutters, Fan Mills, Plow Castings, Gia 
Gear, Mill Spindlsa, &c., &c. J. PLANT- 

Sept. 1— It. gBurling-slip. N.Y. 

LINNiEAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERY, 

Lait qf William Prince, deceastd. Flushing, Z* /•, 

near New- York, 

T^HE new proprietors ot this ancient and celebrated nursery, 
^ known as iVtfKt'j, and exclusively designated by the above 
title for nearly fifty years, offer for sale a more extensive variety 
of fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, vines plants, &c., than can 
be found in any other nursery in the Umted States, and the gcjsK- 
itunest of which may be depended upon ; and they will unremit- 
tingly endeavor to merit the confidence and patronage of the pnb- 
lic, by integrity and liberality in dealing, and moderation in 
charges. 

Descriptive Catalogues, with directions for planting and cnltore 
furnished gratis to those desirous of purchasing, on application, 
post-paid, WINTER & Co., Proprietors. 

Aug. 1, lB46...at* 

WIRE CLOTH SEIVE AND SCREEN MANUFAC 

TORY. 

THE subscriber has constantly on hand a large assortment of 
the above articles, which he offers at the lowest market 
prices. D. L. CLAWSON. 

July, 1846—10 mosL 191 Waier-st., New- York. 

P. S. — All kinds of wire work manufactured to order. 

KENDALL'S CYLINDER CHURNS. 
T^HE following in relation to the above churnc, from a firm in 
'*■ Vermont, who purchase of us, will show in what estimation 
the cylinder churns are held. 

'* vVe wrote you a few days since, to forward three each 
of the two smallest size clinms. Please send us immediately 
SIX each of three sizes. Churns are getting in good demand. Our 
people thmk there is quite a saving when Iney can fetch the but- 
ter m two minutes, instead of churning two hours with the old 
fashioned churn. The Kendall churn is getting to be all the go." 

The above chums are always for sale sit wholesale or relail, 
at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse, No. 10 Maiden Lane, and 
83 Dcan-st E- COMSTOCK A Co. 

Aug. 1, 1846. ^ 

DOWNING'S NEW WORK. 



THE HORTICULTURIST, 

AlVO 

JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND RURAL TASTE. 



npHIS work, the publication of which waa ccmmenctd on the 
•'' first of July. 1840, may be ordered of the Proprietor, LUTHER 
TUCKER, Cultivator Office, AlUiny, N. Y., or of JOSEPH 
BRECK A Co., Agricultural Warehouse, 61 North Market-street, 
Boston ; M. H. NEWMAN St Co., Booksellers, 199 Broadwa^r, 
Nevf-York,' and G. B. ZIEBER A Co. PAtJoddfjAM, by whom it 
is published in those cities. 

ITT* Agents can obtain the work of either of the above pob- 
lishers, at 20 per cent, discount, where five or more copies ara 
ordered. 

THE HORTICULTURIST is edited by A. J. DOWNING, Esq., 
and published on tlie first of every month, each number contain- 
ing 48 pages octavo, printed in the best style, and embellished 
with plates artl numerous other engravings, in a style similar to 
those (iiven in Mr. Downing's "Landscape Gardening," and *' Cot* 
tage Residences." Price %9 per annum, payable in advance. 

THE HORTICULTURIST is devoted, 
1. To GAanzNiKo in a thoroughly praetieat as lottt at teitntijic 

sens*. 
a. 2\) the DsscRiPTioif and Cultivation qf Fruit Trtu. 

3. lb Gardening as an ast or tastb, embracing essoft^ hintf and 

designs on OmainetUal and Landscape Gariening. 

4. To Rural AaciiiTECTURE, ineluding Designs for Rwai Cot' 

tages and ViUas, Farm Houses, GtUes, Lodges, Hot Houses, 
Vineries, ^e., t^e. 

In short, this periodical may bo considered a continuation of 
the various works on Rural Subjects, by its Editor, which have 
already been so favorably received by tlie ijublic. It is now his 
object to assist, as far a« possible, m giving additional imnulse 
to the progress of Horticulture and the tasteM in Rural Life ; 
subjects which are now so largely occupying all those intorosled 
in country pursuits. 

inT* Subscriptions received by the publishers, as named above, 
and by the Agenu for " Thx Cultitator," throagboot tba Union. 
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VALUABLE FARM AND COUNTRY 6£AT FOR 

SALS. 

THE subscriber ofleri for sale the Farm on vrhich he now re* 
sides, sitttste m Southwickf Hampden county, Mftas. The 
road <Vom Hartiord to Nortluunptou, ria Westfield, oJong which a 
mail coach passes daily, runs nearly through the centre of the 
Ftirm, which contains aboat 400 acres, nearly half c^ which is 
Wood land, heavily timberedi It is bomided on one side by the 
Farmington canal, which renders the communication with New* 
Haven, an excellent wood market, easy aiid expeditious, llie 
buildings are a mansion house, with a Wing, tne latter new, 
making a front of 70 feet. Also a house for a tenant ; three large 
barns, nearly new, covered with pine and painted ; a com house, 
carriage hoiMe, sheds, &c. Great pains have been taken in se- 
lecting and cultivating choice fruit, ajid there is now on the Farm, 
ia ftiU bearing, a great abundance of the best varieties o( apples, 
cherries, peaches, &c. A part of the land is of supericv quality, 
•Bd on almost every lot is living water. 

TariflVille, a larae manufacturing village, seven miles distant* 
•flbrds a ready market for wood ana every xind of produce, raised 
on a farm. This is one of the most valuable and desirable loca* 
tions in the eomitry, not only for farminjg purposes, but for the 

Sentleman of leisure. A large portion oTthe iwrcliase money, if 
esired, can remain for a term of years. I will sell the whole to- 
gether, or in two parts. Letters or inquiry addressed to me, will 
receive prompt anention, or inquiry can be made o( LUTHER 
TUCKER, Albany, or of R. 8HURTLEFF, Springfield. 

ROGER 8. MOORE. 
Boutfawiek, Mftreh 1, 18M.^et 

VALUABLE FARM ON STATEN ISLiPND FOR 

8ALE. 

THE well known ftrm of the late Samuel Akerly, M. D., aitua* 
ted on the South side of Staten Island^ in the town of Sontli- 
field. Richmcod county, in consec^oence or the decease of its late 
owner, is now for sale. It contaiiui 125 acres, S5 of which are 
WDodlandl ; is in a high state of cultivation, and well slocked with 
a variety* of fruit trees. The house has been recently enla]ved--is 
ample and commodious ; the bams are new, and the torm is 
in good fence. It has a wide front to the water on a bay which 
abounds with the best kind of salt water fish, also with clams and 
oj-sters, all easily procured fresh from their native element The 
experience of a long course of years, for the main part of the dwell- 
ing house has stood for more than a century, has demonstrated 
tiiatthe siiuatioii is perfectly healthful. 

The laie owner, Dr. Akerly, died ill July last ; he had cultiva- 
ted the farm for a nmnber of years with great assidiiity and 
care, keeping a daily and most miuute register of the precise 
amount of labor and cultivation bestowed on each field, and 
noting many important observations which would be highly in- 
structive and useAil to the Aitnre owner. The purchaser may 
be furoiehed with a copy of this diary. 

The site of this farm is extremely beautiful—the opproach to it 
from the main rood is a private road of about half a mile in length, 
running mostly through a piece of woodland, consisting of young 
timber of vigorous growth. After the visitor has travelled on this 
rtwd about one-third of a imle, there opens upon him a prospect 
wlkich takes in the low load, comprising the cultivated part of 
the farnh— the placid and briffht bay which separates Staten 
I«land from Monmouth county, N. J., — the highlands of Neversink. 
with the two lighthouses erected thereon — the lighthouses on aim 
near Sandy Hook, together with the one at Prince's Bay, including 
the west end of Lonff Island. All the vessels employed in the 
commerce of New-York with foreign countries may be seen 
as they come in and depart, from the dwelling house and several 
other points on the farm. 

The late OMmer, Dr. Akerly, who was bom and educated in this 
city, after extensive examination and inquiry for a farm to which 
he might retire, on accoum of impaired health, selected this wpo\. 
to which he removed m the year 18.39. Here he sought health and 

Siet retirement, and found them, until the day before his decease. 
» became exceedingly attached to the farm as a residence, and 
would have most reluctantly exchai^ed it for any other resi- 
dence whatever. Such were its attractions that he never left it a 
•ingle day, in winter or summer, but with regret. 

For ftirther particulars applv to HIRAM KETCHUM, Execu- 
tor, No. 31 Wall St., or SAMUEL BOWNE, No. 63 Jnhn-strect 
July 1, l&IG.— dt^ 

POTATOES. 

TO those who desire choice varieties of potatoes for seed, a 
favorable opportunity is ofi^red this fall, as we shall be pre- 
pared to famish the following varieties during the season and 
until too cold for sending abnMd, viz : 

** Hall's Early Jimo,'' decidedly the best early potato cultivated, 
being not only superior for the table, but food yjclders and are 
fit for eating many days before ony other kind. The "Carter Po- 
tato" for Winter and spring, stands deservedly high, and produces 
better crops than the Pinkeye. The '< Prolific Blue "is an abun- 
dant yielder, and where potatoes are grown for feeding stock are 
a valuable variety. All tlie above torts will be carefully parked 
in barrels and shipped to order. E. COMSTOCK & Co- 

Aug. 1. Albany Ag. Warehouse, 
« ■ I II II V ■» 

WOOL. 

LIBERAL advonbei will be made by the nibseriber tipoo wool 
consigned for sole, or shipment to England. 

HAMILTON GAY, 
J«Iy t-^ 53 Sottih-straet, New- York. 



PRINCE'S PREMIUM STRAWBERRIES. 

WUliam R. Prince 4r Co^i Fltuhing* 

HAVING d'ivoted great attention to this Fruit, now ofler th« 
most estimable collection existing in America or Europe^ 
embracing all the choicest rarieiies recommended by the Lomuou 
Hortieultural Society, and the most estimable of other countries, 
including several splendid seedlings, originated by themselves and 
otlicrs. The sexuality of every variety has been investigated, and 
such planiB and directions will be furnished as will insure abun« 
dant crops. There is no such thing as strawberries becoming bar^ 
ren when properly managed ; they can be urantplanted from An- 
guft to November. 

Primordian. the finest and mo*t productive early crimson varies 
ty, large, profuse bearer, one of our seedlings, and now first offers ' 
ed, $3 per dozen. 

Large Early Scailet. SI per 100. 

Garnestone Scarlet, $1 for 35. and $9 per 100^ 

Crimson Pine, large, fine, and prolific, another of our new seed* 
lings, f S per doz * and f 3 for 8S. 

Crimson Cone, one of the most splendid, lai^e, bright crimson, 
high flavor, profuse bearer, unrivalled, S3 for 50, and 95 per 100. 

Prince Albert, (true son,) Coul Late Scarlet, Iowa, and \Yillay, 
SI per dozen, and 93 ner SO. 

Alice Maude, Deptmrd Pine, Corse's Seedling) Boston Pine, and 
Buist'a Prise, $1 50 per dozen. 

President and Clara Victonai S3 for six. 

Swalnstoue, Black Roseberry, and Yictoria, Si for 35, and fS 
per 100. 

British Qne«n, Myatt's Eliza, Myatt^s Pine. Elton, and Old 
Pine, All fine flavor, but poor bearers, f 1 for ikS, and S3 to #3 
per 100. 

Hovey*s Seedling, Btshop^s Orange, Ross Phceniz or Keen'0 
Beedlhig, and Roseberry, 50 cents for 35, and SI. 50 per tOfk 

Dundee, Hndson^s Ray, and Methven, SI per 100. 

Royal Scarlet, Old Hcariet, Melon, and Downton, moderato 
bearers, 50 cts. for SS, and ^l per 100. 

Hndflon, (of Cincinnati.) great bearer, SI for 85, and 3.50 per 100. 

Prolific, Lonre Flat, and Green Hantboit, SI for 95, and 9i 
per 100. 

White and Red Rimning Alpine Everbearing. SI for 50, and 
White uiid Red Bosh, do., 81 for 2S. 

Common English Red Wood, (erroneously called Stoddard's 
Washington Alpine,) SI per 100. 

English White wood, SI per 100. 

Yery large quantities at a reduction. Orders not less than S^j 
(cash enclosed,) will meet prompt attention. 

N. B-^All orders must be seht direct to us, and no plants aro 
from us unless our printed bill and signature accompmiy them. 

Flushing, Aug. 1, 1840— 3t. 

FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, 

PLANTS, lie. 

THE subscribers have in progress arrangements for furnishing 
hereaAer every description of Fruit and Ornamental TreeSf 
&c., which, when completed, will enable them to forward to their 
customers in all parts of the country, every variety of choice 
Fruit Trees, Forest, and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs. Plants ftc., 
from the best nurseries In this country They stAicit orders frogi 
their friends and all in want o( the above artidea. Our central lo- 
cation and acquaintance with most of the nurserymen will enable 
us to meet the wants of all. When onr^arrangemeuts are fully 
made, further and more particular notice will be given. In the 
mean time we shall be happy to receive orders from those in want 
of trees for setting out the ensuing amumn. Strawberry plants from 
one to four dollars per hundred. E. COMSTOCK & Co. 

Albany Ag. Warehouse, No. 10 Maiden Lane, and 33 Dcan-st. 
Aug. 1, 1840. _«»___.«»_..— 

A FARM FOR SALE. 

SITUATED in Florence, Erie Co O., containing 50 acres of gnnd 
land, suitably proportioned in meadow, plow, pasture and wood* 
land. On the premises are a good dwelling house and a small bam, 
a thrifty bearing api^e orchard, with a variety of other fruit trees. 
Said farm is 3} miles from Lake Erie, and is eomiguous to good 
markets, churches, and schools. Any iuouiry may be made by let* 
ter, post-paid, to H DEAN, No. 135 Bridge-st., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
or of KNEELAND TODD, on the premises. Price, 81,100. 
August l~3f 

MULTICOLE RYE. 

THE subscribers will be prepared to fill orders for the Mnlticole 
Rye, to a small amount, for sowing this autumn. This Rye 
has thus far prixlueed ubiuiduiitly, and promises to be a valuable 
variety. It requires no more than three pecks of seed per acre, 
and is highly recommended to those who wish to sow for soilingi 
as it grows very rapidly, and may be cut early in (he spring. 

E. COMSTOCK & Co., 
August 1. Albany Ag. Warehouse. 

DURHAM CATTLE FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber being about to make new arrangemonts in his 
business, ofiers for sale his entire stock of thorough bred Dur* 
ham Cattle, (35 in number,) of tmquestioned pedimree, for which 
see American Herd Book. This herd has been selected and bred 
with great core, and with particular reference to their dairy pt*u 

g^rties. They have descended from the most celebrated herds ia 
ngland, and are um^estionably one of the most valuable in this 
comiiry. Any iuqulnes by moU promptly answered by the sub- 
scriber. PAOLI LATHROP 
South Hodley Falls, Mais , Atig. 1, Id46.-SL 
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FRUIT TREES. 

THE subscriber offers for sale, at the Kinderbook Nursery, an 
tmosuully fine assortment of Fniit Trees, comprising the 
choicest varieties of Apples, Peart, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, &c., 
BOW cultivated. 

The trees are of good sifee, and exceedingly thrifty. The stock 
of Cherries, Peaches, and Apples, particularly, is very large, azul 
of beautiful groMrth. 

Also on hand, an excellent stock of Ornamental trees, compri- 
sing European Mountain Ash, European Linden, Evergreens, &c., 

Also, stocks and seedling trees. 

Catalogues viill be furnished gratis to all applicants. It is par- 
ticularly requested that all orders be forwardea as early as poa- 
■ible, say by the 15th of October, so tliey may be executed aa soon 
as the seamn will admit. 

Trees packed in the very best manner, and delivered at the 
B^nderhook steamboat lanaing, or railroad depot, free of expense. 

HENRY SNYDER. 

Kinderhook, August 14, 1845— It* 

OUANO.— 900 tons, the balance of the ship Shakspeare^s cargo 
^^ from Ichaboe, in tight casks, for sale in lots to suit purcha- 
sers, by E. K. COLLINS t, Co., 56 South-st. 

Tne many experiments made this season from this cargo, not 
only prove 'the great gain in using it, but that it is at least equal if 
not superior to any other guano. 

Sept. 1. 1816.— tf 

A FARM FOR SALE. 

SITUATED about Smiles from Hoosick Falls, on the road 
leading from said village to Troy. Said farm contains 107 
acres, divided into grass and plow Unas, and is watered by never 
failing springs and streams. The farm has lately been well 
fenced, and hajs necessary baildings. Further description is use- 
less, as purchasers are requested to examine for themselves. For 
particulars enquire of J. Burrell, E^.. at Hoosick Falls, or the 
sub!H;riber at Lansingburgh. ALEXANDER WALSH. 
Lansinpbnrgh, Sept. 1, 1 9 46.— It 

FINE WOOLED BUCKS. 

THE subscriber bas had left in his charge, several bucks 
which are a cross between the Saxon and Merino varieties. 
They are two years old, of good size and form, and their wool, 
boih in qnantily and quality, would be found satisfactory. Further 
information jriven on inquiry. SANFORD HOWARD. 

Cultivator Office, Albany, Sept. 1, 1846. 



NEW.ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 

AND SEED STORE. 

No$» 51 and 52 North Market-Street, Boston, 

FOR sale at \h\t establishment, a general assortment of Agri- 
cultural and Garden Impleroenia— Howard's Improved Pa- 
tent Cast Iron Plows o( all sizes. Martin's improved Eagle and 
other Plows; Double Mould Board, Side-Hill, Paring, ai^ other 
plows, in great variety, and of the moet approved ^ttems. How- 
ard's Subsoil Plows, Cultivators of different descriptions; Willis' 
Seed Sower, (the best m use ; ) Oeddes' and other Harrows of 
various patterns ; Green's Straw-Cutters, Willis' Straw-Cuttert, 
of various kinds and prices ;Gault's Patent Chums, Grindstones or 
Friction Rollers ; Cast Iron Field Rollers, (a very superior and 
substantial article ;) Garden Rollers of cast-iron, different sizes; 
Iron Rakes of every size and variety ; Garden Trowels, Syringes, 
in great variety ; Inning and Budding Knivc« ; Pruning Scissors 
and Shears in great variety; Grass Hooks and Garden Shears; 
Garden and Field Hoes of every pattern ; Scufflers every size ; 
Pick Axes, Shovels, Spades, Dung and Garden Forks of every da* 
scription ; Hay Tools, mcluding the very best Scythes manufac- 
tured in the country, (in all cases warranted;) Hall's and other 
Hay Rakes, Pitch-forks, Grain Cradles, Horse Rakas, Sickles, 
Austin's Rifles, Whet Stones, Ac, &c. 

Also a complete assortment of Chains, viz:— Fence Chains- 
Trace do. — Ox do. — Do^ do. — Tie-up do. Hale's Horse Power ; 
Hale's Threshing Machme and Winnowing Mills, Garden En- 
gines, ice. 

Also Axes, Hatchets. Bill Hooks, Hammers; Axe, Roe, and 
Rake Handles ; Ox Yokes. Bull Rings ; together i^ith every 
other article important for Agricultural or Horticultural purpoaesw 

Harris' Paint Mill, the beat in use, is also for sale at this estab« 
lishment. 

SEEDS, TREES, AND PLANTS. 

The subscribers are enabled to furnish seeds of the pm-est ana* 
lity, of every variety of field, vegetable, and flower seed ; embra- 
cing every variety desirable far cultivation. 

idso. Fruit, Forest, and Oruunental Trees and Shrubs, of every 
description. 

Also Hardy Herbaceous Plants ; Roses, embracing 500 of tbo 
best varieties ; Bulbous Roots in great variety. Green-Hons« 
Plants, Grape Vines, &e. 

(T?* Orders promptly attanded to. JOSEPH BRECK t, Co. 

Boston, Sept 1— tf. 
« .11 ' ' ^ 

A GOOD FARM IN AUBURN FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber offen for sale the farm on which he now re- 
sides, in the village of Aubam, Cayuga county, consisting of 
152 acres of good grain aud grazing land, well encloaed. and wa- 
tered, and upon which are one large, and three moderate sized 
DWELLING HOUSES, Carriage Houses, Bams, Sheds, and 
other necessary out-buildings, three Apple Orchards, a great va- 
riety of choice Fruit Trees and Shrubbery, four durable Springs, 
three wells, two hundred rods of full atone fence, arjd an inex- 
haustible QUARRY of a superior quality of |n>ey and blue lime 
stone, suitable for cutting and dressing, eligible and convenient 
for a continued sale of that article, either rough or hewn, accor- 
ding lo the demand, and from which most of the elegant stone 
buildings in Auburn w«>re erected. 

This farm extends from North-street to and acroos State-etreet, 
with a front of eighty-six rods on the former and one hundred and 
sixteen rods on both sides of the lattor-~upon either of which may 
be advantageously sold a great number of village lota, at the 

Cleosnre ofthe owner. About 22 acres, including the large house, 
ams, sheds, two orchards and nrden, lie between North-street 
and the Auburn and Syracuse Railroad ; 65 acres, including the 
stone quarry and one dwelling house, lie between said Railroad 
and State-street, and the remaining 65 acres, with two dwelling 
houses, lie west of State-street— oil which is m a high state of 
cultivation, well fenced, conveniently allotted, and in good order. 
The whole farm, or either of the above parcels, will be sold cheap, 
and if desired, time will bo given for the payment of a large pro- 
portion of the purchase money. 

Inquireof Luther Tucker, of Albany, Hulbert t, Hall, of Atft- 
bum, or the subscriber upon the preimaes. GEO. B. CHASE. 
Auburn, Sept. 1, 1846— It. 

PATENT PREMIUM FAN-MILLS. 

IT. GRANT t, Co., still continue to manufacture the cele- 
• hrated ImMt>ved Patent Fan-Mills, at the old stand. Junction, 
Rcns. Co., N. Y. These mills have taken the>Er«t prtmium at 
the following places :— New- York State Fair, at the Institute, 
New- York, the State Fair, at Pennsylvania, and the State Fair at 
Maryland. The subscribers have no hesitation in saying that 
these mills surpass anything of the kind ever offered in market. 
They are the only mill that has ever been produced that will chaff 
and screen wheat perfectly clean in one operation. 

We also manufacture Grain Cradles of the very best quality, 
which hove taken the first premium aitlie New- York State Fair. 
They are for sale at fartory prices, at the following placas:^ 

A. B. Allen's, 1S7 Water-st., Ncw-York } 

D. L. Clawson's, IDl " " 

E. Corastock & Co.'s, Albany ; 
H. Wnrrcn's, Troy ; and 

Viall & Warren's, Mechanicsville, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 
All orders thankfully received and punctually attended to. All 
goods delivered at Troy, N. Y., free of charge. 

i. T. GRANT, &Co., Junction P. O., Rens. Co., N. Y 
Feb. 1-tf 12] 
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SOISITOE Ain> AOBIOULTDHB. 



[IH 1345, Ibe New- York Stale AgTicaltural Society, 
offisred a premioin orone hunilreil dollan (or Ihe bell 
atu.j on the Conoeiina □( Science vilh Agriculture. 
A.t th« Jumary meetiiiE of (he Society for 134G, a coDi- 
tnitlee cODililiDg of Ebenkzeb. Bhbicnb, Anthont 
Van Beroxk, wkI Auua Deah, to irliom the essayo 
offered under thli heail had been referred for coniitlera- 
tion, laporleil tbal they awarded the premium la the 
fallowing, of which John J. ThchaI, of Macedau, is 
Ule aulhor. It a|>pean to have beea the deti^ of Ihe 
wtiler of (his easay to show the couneelion of Science 
with Agrlcalture in a ittielty practical light — to show 
in what paiiicular department science has alreaily ren- 
dered the grealesl aid, and in what direction the great- 
est assistance is alill to be expected. This design has 
been curried oat in a manner which Can hardly £iul to 
be salisTactoiy and beaefieial.] 



The p*H tOy yeaft have been remarkably distin- 
fniehed bjr nameroni and eslraordinaiy improvements 
In (he oiefalarta. A great portion of these have re- 
■Ulled from the direct application of scientific princi- 
ples. The wonderful advancement In nearly all branches 
of mannfaetura, which so emiomlly diiliaguishes the 
preMnt oenCury from the past,* is largely indeblcil to 
•eienee. It wa« a thorough koon-ledge of chemistry 
and mechanical philcMophy, that enabled Jamei Watt 
to place the steam engine at once before (he public as a 
f>owerfti] and eSeicni machine — a machine which bai 
within the memory ol middle-aged men, almost changed 
the (ace of oiviliied coualriei) and haa spread towns. 
Tillage*, and callivBted Selds, in regions where, but far 
this inventioo, nothing would be seen hut unbroken 

Very grsal adrantaxei hav^ resulted from (he pre- 
oieion with which the principles of mathematics and 
mechanical philosophy, may be applied in arriving a( 
practical remits. The accurate knowledge of pressure 
and foitte, la coaatioeting machinery, and in civil en- 






lODcd by J- F. 



gineering, which caleulalion enables us lo Obtain, ba- 
fore trial, is of the grealesl importance. The malha- 
matieian, who knows (he fbree o[ gravity, may sit in 
his closet and tall ns, without error, (he velocity of a 
falling body, and the precise increase in Its rate of da> 
seent; or he may determine, by calculation, from a 
knowledge of this velocity, theexicl length of apeodo- 
lum to beat seconds. The engineer may ascertain, be- 
fore he ereoti his work, the best lona of an arch, lo 
afford the greatest strength against the preiiure of a 
superincumbent weight; or he may oalcnlale accurately, 
the angle at which the lock gates of a canal should 
meet, lo give the greatest security against the preasure 
or the head of water upon (hem, before a single tiial 
haa ever been made. 

Interesting and Important practical remits are also ob- 
tained in Ihe manufacture of various articles of commerce, 
by the application oFthe principles of chemistry. Geolo- 
gy has rendered great aid in the art of mining, in all its da- 
partments. Not only in eiplorsdons (or tfaamoreTalU' 
able metals, but for Uie coarser, bat not less important 
articles, salt and coal, lens of thouianila might often 
have been saved, by a knowledge of Ihe relations and 
character of the rocky strata at (he sarfacs of the 
earth.* 

The precision wi(h which (he principles of natural 
philosophy have been variously applied in machinery 
and engineering, — and chemistry and geology in manu- 
factures and mining, — has led to the apparently plausi- 
ble conelasion, that not less Emportant results might be 
at once obtained by the application of science (o agri- 
culture. From Ihe rapidadvancementofacienca within 
the present age, (he opinion seems to be gaining ground, 
that some great and extraordinary results are about to 
lake place; that the slow progress in agriculture which 
practice and experience have effected, will soon com- 
ice taking more rapid and powerful strides; that we 
about lo remove Ihe veil of obscurity and nncer- 
laicly, which bangs over so many opemlions in culture, 
mderstand every process, and so completely control 
be growth of plants, as almost to set man free from (be 
abor of tilling the earth by the sweat of his browj or 
n o(her words, that the agricultural milleaium is near 
it hand. But a more thorough examination, will 
clearly show that we have no reasons for drawing such 
inclusion; that (he other sciences, have ai yet, ac- 
iplished directly, but little for agriculture; and that 
rs of Blow and patient experiment must yet deter- 
e many points, which are already by many persona 
taken foi granted. The same precision with which 

ly out of the question here. A great deal of uncertainty 
' for a long time yet to come, attend the applica- 
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tion of other sciences to the art of cultiTation. The in- 
vestigation of questions strietlj chemical, is fiir easier 
than to determine the intricate and combined relations 
existin^^ between chemistry and vegetable physiology. 
In the first place, the analysis of soils is one of the 
most difficult of all kinds of earthy analysis. In the 
next, vegetable chemistry is involved in a great deal 
more uncertainty than other departments of the science. 
Thirdly, the changes which are constantly taking place 
in the growth of plants, variously influenced as they 
are by the atmosphere, by drought or moisture, by the 
nature of the soil and the many different materials of 
which it consists, some fitted for assimilation, and others 
not, — are from these causes, and the time required to 
effect them, and the minute quantities of matter con- 
trolling them, often entirely beyond the closest obser- 
vations, and can be determined but very imperfectly by 
an examination of the final results. 

Now, the object of these remarks, is not to denounce 
nor discourage the application of science to agriculture; 
but, directly the reverse, to prevent a total rejection 
from the disappointment and disgust, which must fol- 
low the practice of holding up false hopes. If an en- 
terprise is attended with peculiar difficulties, that enter- 
prise is not forwarded by representing it as easy of ac- 
complishment, by concealing its difficulties and over- 
stating its advantages. Those who are falsely allured 
at the outset, will, from the disappointment resulting, 
be led to refuse even the benefits which might be 
secured. Hence, one of the greatest injuries to sci- 
ence, is to invest it with false colors. On the other 
hand the highest benefit is to strip it of its artificial 
dress, and exhibit its true character, that proper cau- 
tion may be used, and success instead of chagrin be the 
consequence. 

A brief glance at the different ways in which science 
is expected to benefit agriculture, may serve to show in 
what direction the greatest assistance will be afforded. 

In the first place, a more certain result is to be looked 
for in no quarter, than in the application of the prin- 
ciples of mechanical philosophy to the construction of 
farm implements and machines. A great and decided 
benefit has already followed from this cau«e; and no 
doubt machines might be much improveil, simplified, 
and rendered lighter, and at the same time stronger, 
by a strict observance of the nature of forces, of the 
mechanical powers and elements of machinery, to 
determine precisely where strength is indispensable, 
and where also it is not needed; and in changing and 
adapting the moving power in the best possible man- 
ner to effect the intended purpose. It is highly es- 
sential^ that every thing of the kind in constant employ, 
and requiring for its use, perhaps thousands of repeated 
motions of the hand in a single day, should not be en- 
cumbered with a needless pound in weight. The la- 
borer who uses the hand-hoe, usually makes with it no 
less than two thousand strokes in an hour, or twenty 
thousand in a day of ten hours. If in any part, where 
strength is not needed, it is made unnecessarily heavy, 
even to the amount of half a pound, then the aggregate 
force uselessly expended, would amount to no less than 
ten thousand pounds, or five tons, in a single day. In 
larger machines, worked by horses, including wa- 
gons and carts, as well as threshing machines, and even 
plows and harrows, there is no doubt in nearly all cases 
a waste of power. A strict regard to mechanical prin- 
ciples, and their mathematical application, throughout 
the numerous implements, tools and machines, con- 
stantly in use by every &rmer, would be of the highest 
benefit. An entire volume might be written on this 
subject alone. It is true that the manufiuiturer of these, 
is the person directly concerned ; but farmers too are 
deeply interested in the improvement. 

Those sciences, however, which are regarded as 
more particularly and directly applicable to agriculture, 
are vegetable physiology, and chemistry, and geology. 
The intimate connection between vegetable physiology 
and vegetable chemistry, and between geology and the 
chemistry of the soils, render them all in a manner in- 
s-^MTTihlo, nn'l fhpy will ho nio«:ly considorot! tog-ether. 

The rrlatior..' of vos^ctabJc phys'tolOT-y to (he nraclice ' 



of horticulture, are vastly more important than to ag« 
riculture. The far greater number of species which 
come under the cognizance of the hiprticultnrist, and 
the variety of treatment they need, render it very neces- 
sary that he should understand the nature of acclima- 
tion, the influence of heat, cold, moisture, and fertility^ 
on the germination, and action of the roots, stems, 
leaves, and various other parts of plants. Such know- 
ledge would be also highly advantageous to the enter- 
prising agriculturist, whose object, aside from the profit^ 
is to introduce new vegetable productions for general 
culture, and who should therefore understand the efDM^t 
of removal to an unlike climate and soil. 

But this science often becomes very useful to tb« 
common fisLrmer. A knowledge of physiology, and 
of the enormous quantity of moisture which plants per- 
spire insensibly from the leaves, would have wholly 
prevented the very common and pernicious error, that 
weeds preserved moisture in the earth, and shade con- 
tiguous plants from the effect of droughty while in &et 
every weed is an outlet through which moisture as well 
as nourishment is rapidly drained fk-om the soil. An 
acquaintance with the principles of botany would have 
prevented the prevalence of the equally pernicious no- 
tion, that the weed so common in wheat, termed chessj 
could ever be transmuted to wheat, a plant not only of 
a different species, beyond the boundary of which, a 
plant by no change ever passes, but is also of a different 
genus. A knowledge of the hct, that no root of a 
plant can long remain alive, which in a growing state, 
when depriv^ of its breathing apparatus, the leaves^ 
would have prevented the wild attempt practiced some 
years ago, of endeavoring to destroy patches of Canada 
thistles, by carefully digging up every fibre of the 
roots from a depth of several feet; while a simple, ob- 
vious, and efficacious remedy consisted in merely 
starving the roots, by en ting off unremittingly the sup- 
ply from the leaves for a proper length of time. Were 
the vital importance of the leaves to the health and 
perfection of the seeds of plants properly understood, 
the practice of << topping " com would never have been 
resorted to. In numerous other cases, this science 
serves to throw light on operations of culture, and to 
assist correct practices. 

An intimate and important connection exists be- 
tween agriculture and chemistry combined with vege- 
table physiology. In some cases, considerable accura- 
cy of reasoning, and certainty of application may exist} 
in others, all Peems as yet involved in uncertainty. The 
triple relations of the analysis of plants, of soils, and of 
manures, and the determination of the constituents of 
each, promise, perhaps, more important results than 
any other department. 

The knowledge of the organic constituents of plants, 
composed of various combinations of the four elements, 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, may afford 
some ver}' useful suggestions in practice. By knowing 
fbr instance, the proportions of these constituents, we 
can often arrive at a comparative value of difi^rent 
kinds of grain. Analysis shows that some vegetable 
products contain more starch than others; some abound 
in gluten ; some contain a large portion of oily matter, 
and others are distinguished for other ingredients. 
Now, some of these are best adapted to one object, and 
others to another object. If for instance, in feeding 
animals, it is intended to fktten them, those grains 
would be pointed out as best, which most largely con- 
tain oil; if to make them grow in flesh and muscular 
parts, those which abound in gluten; if theol^t is to 
make a cow yield butter, food containing oily matter 
should be given ; if to yield cheese, beans, peas, and clo- 
ver should be given; and if milk in quantity merely, soe« 
eulent food should be employed. But although in these 
instances, analyses may suggest useful praotieesy yet 
the amount of the benefit must be determined by prac- 
tice. Theory may point out one conrse as better than 
another, but the difference may be so small, as not to 
merit attention in practice^ which can only be deter- 
mined by direct experiment.* 

• All reiful!'? oifl.'* kiihl nro frr»"»ily influenced by ctrcnniston- 
cc«. Kor Dt.oiiirc. vx|'cr mt<t:i4 uccnruicl) coiutuctcd, liarc j) Ki\rm 
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The difflcnitj of arriving at a correct practical con- 
^uiioDy in relation to the quantity of natriment in grain 
and other food by analysis, will be evident from the 
fibct, abundantly proved by some of the best fiirmerB in 
New-England as well as in Western New- York, that 
corn ground and boiled with water, is more effective in 
flLttenmg hogs, than twice the amount fed in the dry 
grain. 

Analysis, in other cases, will show the comparative 
value of different varieties of the same grain. A very 
valuable ingredient in wheat is gluten; of this, French 
wheat has been found to contain 12 per cent. ; Bavarian, 
24 per cent. H. Davy obtained 19 per cent, from win- 
ter, and 24 from summer wheat; from Sicilian, 21, and 
from Barbary wheat, 19 per cent. But the uncertainty 
of permanent dependanoe on such analysis is proved by 
the fact that the nature of the soil may consUerably in- 
fluence the result. Hermbstedt found thaFthe same 
wheat which, with vegetable manure only, gave scarce- 
ly 10 per cent, of gluten, yielded more than three times 
as much when manured with powerful animal substan- 
ces, rich in ammonia. Some varieties of the potato are 
found to contain more starch than other varieties; and 
this qiumtity is also controlled to some extent by soil. 

The analysis of plants will also indicate what plants 
are best to employ as manure by plowing In the green 
crop. A considerable portion of nitrogen is essential 
to the growth of wheat. Now clover is also found to 
contain a large portion; hence a crop of clover becomes 
eminently useful as manure for this grain. Wheat ab- 
stracts its nitrogen chiefly from the soil, and is con- 
sequently exhausting; clover obtains it mostly from the 
mir, and is not exhausting, but becomes in this way the 
provider for the wants of the wheat. 

Analysis has also proved that in addition to the usual 
organic elements, there are about ten organic or earthy 
constituents, most of which are invariably found in the 
aame species, and are indispensable to its healthy 
growth. These are potash, soda, lime, magnesia, alu- 
mina, silica, iron, manganese, sulphur, phosphorus, 
and chlorine. These substances are derived by the 
plants from the soil ; hence a fertile soil,— one from 
which plants may draw these essential constituents, 
must of course contain them. Here the intimate rela- 
tion between the constituents of plants and of soils is at 
once obvious. Hence soils which are destitute of a 
part of these ingredients, or contain them in very small 
proportions, is necessarily sterile; or if they be desti- 
tute of one only, the same result must take place, if that 
one is an essential ingredient of the crop growing upon 
them.* And here it is that the great benefits to be de- 
rived from analysis of soils, at once force themselves 
upon the mind. If a soil is barren^ determine its con- 
stituents — see what is wanting — what is in excess; ap- 
ply at once the deficient ingredient, or counteract or 
neutralize the injurious one, and fertility is restored. 
A soil was shown to H. Davy, which, though apparent- 
ly abounding in every enriching material, was incapa- 
ble of yielding a crop. He found by examination, that 
it was poisoned by a considerable portion of sulphate of 
iron or copperas. He decomposed this sulphate by ap- 
plying lime, and the difficulty was removed. Here the 
remedy was simple and certain; but such cases very 
rarely occur in practice. 

As different plants draw from the soil the same sab- 
ttances in unlike proportions, analyses of these plants 

that Indian corn, ground and boiled, will fatten hoga mcve than 
twice as fast aa the same amount of raw material. 

• Tboee plants, sayi C. W. Johnson, which yield salt, never 
grow well on lands which do not contain it; those in which 
carbonate of lime is found never flourish in soils from which 
thi» is absent Plants ^icfa abound with nitrate of potash, such 
as the sun-flower and the nqjttle. always languish m soils free 
from that salt ; hut when watered with a weak solution of it, their 
growth is very materially promoted, and saltpetre is then found in 
Uiemi upon anaiysis, in very sensible proportion. The same wri- 
ter states^ that an otd pasture became, in spite of various liberal 
top dreasings of diflbrent manures, incapable of producing a luxu- 
riant crop. At lam peat ashes were found to produce the best re- 
sult, or an inerease of more than a ton of hay per acre. These 
peal ashes were found to contain one-eighth of their weight of 
gypsum, which was the ingredient the soil needed. Oypsnm 
liself WW then applisd witfi lbs SBBs SDoessiAit rssolt. 



will show which substances are most largely needed 
for the different crops. And it points out a reason of 
the fact long since Icnown, that a field which may bear 
a profitable crop of one kind, may be unable to yield a 
good return of another; and that by alternation or ro- 
tation, different portions are variously abstracted, and 
time left for the restoration of each by various processes 
in nature, and by artificial means. But the fact that 
these ingredients vary in the same plants, shows the 
great necessity of caution in drawing practical conclu- 
sions. Justus Liebig, one of the most eminent chemists 
of modern times, but whose deductions are often defi- 
cient in value from a want of sufficient corroboration by 
actual experiment in cultivation, says that one hundred 
parts of the stalks of wheat yield 1.55 parts of inorga- 
nic constituents; barley 8.^ parts; and oats only 4.42 
parts, all being of the same composition. '* We have 
in these facts," he then adds, " a clear proof of what 
plants require for their growth. Upon the same field 
which will yield only one harvest of wheat, two crops 
of barley and three of oats may be raised." But every 
good ikrmer knows that oats is exhausting to an extraor- 
dinary deg^e, instead of being less so than barley, and 
only one-third as much as wheat, according to this con- 
clusion of Liebig. Some of the best farmers of New- 
York, never suffer an oat crop to grow on land ever ap- 
propriated to wheat. Professor Johnston has, however, 
demolished Liebig*s reasoning, by showing that these 
inorganic constituents are not only different in compo. 
sition, but greatly variable in quantity, the oats some- 
times considerably exceeding the barley, and the wheat 
varying from 3.6 per cent, to 15.5 per cent. But 
neither of these chemists appear to have considered 
the composition of the graitit nor to have remembered 
the difference in the weight of the crop. Superficial 
reasoning and general theories often appear beautiful ; 
but thorough investigation in detail, and the results of 
actual practice, will frequently exhibit their uncertainty 
and error. 

A department of analysis, perhaps (he least liable to 
erroneous results, is the examination of manures. Fer- 
tilizing substances are known by their effects applied 
separately to plants or in mixture; or by the fact that 
fertile soils and well grown plants are found to contain 
them. Now, analysis will show what proportion of 
the fertilizing materials exist in different kinds of ma- 
nure; and hence the value of manures may be ascer- 
tained, at least to some extent, by a previous chemical 
examination. A comparison of common manure with 
guano, exhibits this principle in a striking light : 

A ton of manure yields 2 pounds and 4 ounces of potash . 

*( guano *f 66 ** 8 " ** 

« manure " 1 " 10 «* soda. 

« guano ** 36 ^' 15 «' *' 

<* manure « 6 *« 1 " phosph. a^id. 

«« guano « 283 *« 9 " « 

** manure «< I t( 4 " sulph. acid. 

« guano " 93 " 8 " « 

« manure « 1 « 9 " chlorine. 

«c guano ** 62 " 00 " *< • 

Here it will be seen that most of these enriching in- 
gredients are fit)m thirty to 70 times as g^eat in quan- 
tity in guano as in common manure. Experiment ac- 
cordingly proves that guano often produces from thirty 
to seventy times as great a growth in plants, asanequid 
quantity of manure. 

One of the most powerful manures 's poudrette, a 
preparation fit>m night-soil. Let us see what kind of 
comparison analysis will draw between this substance 
and guano: 

A ton of night-soil yields 6 pounds 7 oz. of potesh 
it guano « 66 *' 8 *' " 

« night-soil " 4 << 10 << soda. 
€( guano *< 36 ** 15 *' ** 
«< night-aoil " 120 <« phosph. acid 

** guano '* 283 ^' 9 ** <<* 

Here we see that guano still' vastly exceeds even 
night-soil in these important requisites to fertility; 

• London Ag. Oaastts. 
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although the latter posseeses a very striking* fuperierity 
in composition oyer eommon manure. We accordingly 
find in practice, that the comparative value of these 
different manures is very nearly the same that analysis 
indicates, when the averag^e of experiment is taken. 

There are many other substances which chemistry 
points out as valuable for mamire, which are found use- 
ful in practice. Many of these, however, if used singly^ 
or mixed with only one or two others, often give un- 
certain results, frequently prove failures, and sometimes 
are a positive injury. Sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of 
soda, sulphate of lime, silicate of potash, and other salts 
have been known to proiluce extraordinary growth; 
but in other cases were valueless. So many causes con- 
trol (heir action, that this uncertainty must continue to 
exist. The soil maybe already supplied with them; 
drought may derange entirely their action; and other 
influences now unknown may produce a similar result. 

Common barn-yard and stable manure, though not so 
powerftil, appears to be more universally benefieal 
than any other from the certainty of its operation. 
This certainty is dependent on the great number of its 
ingredients. It contains a large portion of decaying 
vegetable matter derived from the pulverized bay con- 
sumed by the animal ; it is rich in ammonia and other 
aniraal matters, resulting from the secretions; and it 
contains many salts derived fh)m both these sources. 
Poudrette possesses nearly the same advantages; and 
guano, from its great quantity of animal matter and en- 
riching salts, rarely fails if properly applied. With 
single substances, however, there is great uncertainty, 
until experiment points the way. 

Wheat was found by H. Davy to contain more nitrate 
of potash than any other farm product; yet the author 
of British Husbandry says, ''although it has generally 
occasioned an increase of straw, the yield of grain has 
not been improved, and the crops have in many instan- 
ces been found unusually subject to mildew." Similar 
experiments, by the writer, have produced no favorable 
result. Hence we perceive that supplying, simply, an 
essential ingredient, does not always answer the pur- 
pose. Artificial guano, made by an observance of the 
analysis of the natural though usefbl, has not been found 
nearly so powerful as the latter. Nitrogen, supplied pro> 
perly to plants, causes a healthy and rapid growth ; yet 
although this element exists uncombined as a compo- 
nent of the atmosphere, and in direct contact with the 
leaves of plants, they will perish for want of it before 
they will draw a particle of it from the air. Hence in 
all chemical deduction relative to manures, the ex- 
periments of the cultivator only are to be depended on, 
and to remain as the decisive test. Suggestions of in- 
calculable importance may come from theory, but prac- 
tice alone must prove their value. 

The importance of the analysis of soils, to determine 
deficient ingredients, and then to supply defects, has 
been already adverted to. Although its value thus ap- 
pears to be very great, and has been much extolled by 
chemical writers and their imitators, yet there are dif- 
ficulties in practice which render extreme caution in 
drawing conclusions very necessary. The constituents 
of plants may indeed be determined with mueh accura- 
cy ; and the different ingredients in manures, and their 
consequent adaptation to those plants, and of their com- 
paratively fertilizing effects, may be ascertained fire- 
quently in the laboratory. But the extensive diffusion 
of these ingredients through broad acres of soil, and the 
exceedingly minute proportion which some bear to the 
whole bulk of the soil, renders the determination of 
these proportions, if not the actual existence of the in- 
gredients, difficult if not impossible. A distinguished 
chemist told the writer, that for ordinary earthy sub- 
stances, the detection oi a thousandth part required 
skilfiil analysis. Minuter portions of tome constituenU 
are more easily detected than of othen. But suppose 
a ten-thousandtfa part the utmost limit for agricultural 
practice, a few instattocs will show the inadeqnaoty of 
analysis in cases whieh may occur: 

A con»id<>rabIe portion of sulphate of lime or gyp- 
sum is lOiin;! to exist in red clover, and other legumi- 



nous plants. Hence a reason that gypsum so eminently 
benefits the growth of red clover. And hence reason 
would here suggest, that to determine the fitness of a 
soil for clover^ an analysis should be made; if it con- 
tain gypsum all is right, and the clover will flourish; 
bat if not, then a dressing of this material must be ap- 
plied. This is the theory. Let us compare it with 
practice. A hundred pounds of gypsum to the acre has 
often doubled the clover crop; and a tenth part of that 
quantity, or ten pounds to the acre, will produce in some 
cases very sensible effects. After it is spread on the 
ground, and before any sensible effbct is produced on 
the crop, the rain has usually dissolved it and carried it 
into the soil and among the roots of the young planta. 
It thus becomes intimately diffused through the soil. 
Now, will analysis detect its presence? If the soil is a 
foot deep, balf a grain to a pound will indicate a hun- 
dred pounA to an acre. Yet this half a grain to a pound 
is only one foui'teen -thousandth part; though often pro- 
ducing a most luxuriant growth of red clover. A tenth 
part of that is only one hundredth and forty -thousandth 
part; yet this minute portion often is found to exert a 
very visible influence in growth; though far beyond 
the reach of ordinary analysis. A crop of clover of a 
ton and a half to the acre, contains only three times 
this amount, or thirty pounds of gypsum in its stemi 
and leaves. 

Again; twenty pounds of muriate of ammonia ap- 
plied to an acre of rye added five bushels to the pro- 
duct.* But this is only one seventy-thouMuidth part of 
the soil. One hundred and forty pounds of guano 
add€d more than sixteen hundred pounds to an acre of 
hay. But this, manure, when diffused through the soil, 
constituted only about a ten -thousandth part; its pro- 
IK>rtion of phosphoric acid, forming about one- eighth, 
and a very important ingredient, would be about one 
eighty -thousandth part; its sulphuric acid would con- 
stitute less than a two-hundred-thousandth part, and its 
potash about one three-hundredth -thousandth part. I am 
not aware that many chemists clum sufficient skill to 
determine such small proportions in the soil; yet these 
experiments show their great practical influence when 
existing as added constituents. 

The ammonia of the atmosphere is considered by 
eminent chemists as holding a very important relation 
to the healthy and vigorous growth of plants; yet ite 
presence has never been directly detected, and only 
indirectly by &vorable opportunities when absorbed in 
snow or rain-water. JSminent and accurate expert* 
ments had not discovered even this until within a few 
years. 

It is not denied that a bright light may be thrown on 
the practice of agriculture by carefully conducted 
analyses of soils. The results of many examinations 
whieh have been made, show frequently a very striking 
difference between fertile and barren soils. But these 
analyses were conducted with the most rigid care and 
accuracy by men of such skill and eminence as could 
hardly be expected to be at the service of any common 
practical farmer. And after all accurate experiments 
in cultivation would determine all that is necessary in 
many points of practice, and would in any case be 
needed as a test of the truth of the theory. 

It is to be hoped that chemists will continue to pur« 
sue their investigations on doubtful points, until cer- 
tainty, if possible, may be airived at; and that all well- 
established facts may have as extensive application in 
fiirming as their value merits. But it must be admit- 
ted that there has been a disposition to take too mueh 
for granted, and to overstate the certainty of success in 
connecting chemistry with agriculture. The precision so 
striking in other sciences, and other applications of this 
science to various arts, does not hold in case of the growth 
of plants, which, though governed by fixed laws, is too 
mueh controlled by circumstances and too much obscured 
from view, to be thoroughly understood. This growth 
Is slow ana imperceptible to the sight; plants are sor- 
rounded by an invisible air above ground, and are hid- 
den from view below ground; their niriaces receive 

* Jc^Ufllou^a LcclUi-cv, Appendix, p. SD. 
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nourishmont by pores only seen by poworful micro- 
■copes; the nourishment is drawn from vapors and 
floating gases in tbo air> and liquids in the earth 
charged with many substances in minute proportions; 
and Uie whole process is entirely beyond the reach of 
the closest scrutiny of the eye* 

It is not surprising therefore that there should be a 
difference of opinion among high authorities. The 
tonstituents of vegetable mould have led to much dis- 
pute, and no less than twenty different substances have 
been discovered or named by various chemists. Dr. 
Dana, in attempting to prove the inutility of applying 
lime and potash as manures, shows that nearly all soils 
eoBlain lime and potash enough for the growth of all the 
crops which may be produced on the land for thousands 
of years. Yet other chemists dwell on the importance 
of these substances applied as manures, and direct ex- 
periment shows their utility.* Liebig says that " wheat 
does not flourish in a sandy soil, and that a calcareous 
•oti is also Unsuitable for its growth unless mixed with 
« considerable quantity of clay '^--^< because these soils 
flo not contain alkalies in sufficient quantity." But 
Johnston shows not only that excellent wheat crops are 
reaped from those soils, but that torneps, universally 
idmitted to be finely adapted to sandy land, contain in a 
•ingle crop of ordinary productiveness, nearly ten times 
«8 much potash and soda, as a crop of fifty bushels of 
wheat with the straw included* The contradictions of 
chemists on the single article of gypsum alone would 
perhaps fill m volume. According to Kollner, its ac* 
lion depends on the power possessed by lime to form^ 
with the oxygen and carbon of the atmosphere, com- 
pounds which are favorable to vegetation; according to 
Mayer and Brown, it merely improves the physical 
properties of the soil; while according to Riel, it is an 
essential constituent of the plant. Hedwig called it the 
saliva or gastric juice of the plant; Humboldt and 
Thaer considered it a stimulant; Cha{)tal ascribed its 
uction to a supposed power of supplying water f and 
carbonic acid to plants; and Davy regarded it as an es- 
iential constituentof plants.^ According to Liebig, it 
fixes the ammonia of the atmosphere; according to 
Sprengel, it supplies sulphur for the formation of the 
legum in of leguminous plants; and according to Dana 
it merely assists the decomposition of other substances 
in the soil. 

The question has been much oftener asked than an- 
swered, ** Who shall decide when doctors disagree T" 
If great men who have spent their whole lives in ex- 
amining such questions, are so much at variance, to 
what power is the farmer to look, to dissolve the thick 
mist and remove his doubts, in relation to such matters? 
Tne answer cannot be avoided. To repeatedy varying ^ 
mnd actual experimentt in practical cultivation. Such 
experiments have long since established the value of 
gypsum, lime, and other manures; while eminent che- 
mists are still disputing not only on their theory of ac- 
tion, but whether they are really of any value what- 
ever. 

Tlie distinction must be drawn between The Jlpplu 
cation of Science to Agriculture, and Ths Science of 
Aoai CULTURE. The former has been alreaily ex- 
plained; the latter consists of the (acts which practice 
has established, and the truths it ha« developed, reduced 
to a system, and in some degree arranged under fixed 
principles* The Science of Agriculture explains the 
theory and operations of draining plowing, subsoil ing, 
smd m«nnring, of rotation of crops, of cultivating the 
•oily of adapting oiriUire to crops, and many other prac- 

* Ii hat been aaseried by Liebig and others, that tho benefit of 
lime is owing to the potash it contains. Lime has been applied 
with greet sueoen lo soils in Western New*Yark, which eon> 
mined many brukea fragments of limestone, llie lime wan from 
loeeliiies, where, by tire analysis o^ Dr. Beck, no potash existed. 

t The opiai OB that gypram owed its efficacy to the absorption of 
nM*i^ure> ]«» been coramnn in this crumti^. H. Thvr eTpo^pd a 
jioniou of (rypsum lo the air three foggy r:if*hf». and Yonnd h ab- 
vorhed only a 7dOth pari. Calculatioii will show that two bosbcU 
«|iread over an acre, woaM nbsoib at the same rate, n .Mratum of 
UoicHiie wdy one>nallioaUi«f aa insh ia ilucJcnets»er £i-«(hoaiaiid 
limes th inner thajt papers 



tices which distinguished the best modem specimens of 
fhrming. It is a systematic arrangement of knowledge, 
which the experience of centuries has accumulated. 
Many of its principles, it is true, are those of other 
sciences; but they were usually discovered in thectHirse 
of cultivation, before those sciences had a distinct ex- 
istence. A professor of one of our colleges has cited 
the practices of draining, subsoil plowing, trenching, 
and dovering and plastering, as specimens of the ap- 
plication of science to agritmlture. But these have all 
resulted entirely from experience; they are indeed spe- 
cimens of scientific farming, but they originated from 
the science of agriculture, as just explained, and not 
from science to agriculture in its common acceptation. 

The best modem practices of agriculture, are in 
nearly all cases much in ailvance of the theory. It is 
for this reason that the cause of agricultural improve- 
ment would be much better served by holding up for 
imitation the experience and management of the beat 
farmers of the day, rather than a too frequent reference 
to chemical authority. How many of our citizens might 
have avoided shipwreck of their property, and made 
handsome profits, if they had followed the best estab- 
lished courses of cultivation. But, have any failed fbr 
want of knowing the sciences? Some of our farmers 
make money rapidly, — that is, they farm well* Others 
make a scanty living; and others are reduced to insol- 
vency. What is the reason of the success of the former 
-^what the cause of the ftilure of the latter? Is it a 
knowledge of chemistry in one case, and a deficiency in 
the other? No one will ever think of ascribing the re- 
sults to such fsauses. 

It is not denied, that important aid may yet be de- 
rived from agricultural chemistry. But its advance 
must be slow and attended with caution. Tears of care- 
ful and accurate analyses of soils, and of the trial of 
manures, separate and mixed, in connection with ex- 
periments on growing crops perforated with the utmost 
judgment and precision, can only settle uncertain points. 
Reasons will thus be rendered clearer by science, and 
practices explained, enforced and established. But 
these experiments must be performed chiefly by the en- 
terprising few, and not by the common former. The 
study is indeed deeply interesting and fascinating; and 
every one who has a knowledge of the natural sciences, 
will not unfrequently find useful applications in the 
every-day business of life. But to hold them up as a 
means by which the young farmer is to conduct his 
business most profitably, while he yet remains wholly 
or partially ignorant of the most improved modern sys- 
tems of practice and management, cannot be followed 
by the best results. The most important knowledge 
must be first attained, and afterwards that which is less 
essentia! in practice. If possible, neither should t)e 
neglected. We should not denounce any study because 
it is encompassed with some difllculties. Chemistry is 
affording many valuable suggestions for trial and prac- 
tice; and as Professor Johnston very justly remarks, 
^< It is foolish to refuse to avail ourselves of the morn- 
ing light because it is not equal to the mid-day sun.'' 



IS BBEP PLownra always best. 



L» TucxKt, Esq. — It appears to me, an error exists 
in the minds of some agriculturists, on the subject of 
deep plowing, especially in cultivating light soils, ex- 
cept where heavily manured. 

The prevailing opinion has been, and probably still 
to a great extent obtains^ that, to be a good farmer or 
planter, it is necessary to plow deep, without reference 
to the depth of the soil. We find crops designed for 
premiums, usually plowed deep, and of course manured 
strongly; doubtless this is the best method for that 
purpoae. I have invariably found deep plowinr on 
deep and rich soils to answer well. Oo alhtviiil soils, 
(for example, on some parts of the MisHlsaipiii lv>itoms,) 
by plowing deep, a richer mould is often turncil up. 

A few years since I had a piece of pasture sward 
turnr:! u\cr Cjt a w !;:i^r o;-<)'i. "J'^\» c .' a'* »ul li'.^M- 
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inches deep, sowed, and the grain harrowed in, and 
bushed smooth, which produced a good crop. Another 
piece of similar ground, a few rods distant, was broken 
deep, (about 8 to 10 inches,) cross-plowed, and grain 
harrowed in, but the yield was not half to the former. 
Since that time, where the soil is thin, I guard against 
plowing below it; believing that the best soil is usually 
at the surface. 

Much of our land in New-England, is too porous to 
oe benefitteil by subsoil plowing. It is doubted whe- 
ther it pays for the labor in stiff and rich lands; except 
for root plants. It costs more than double the power 
to plow twelve inches in depth, than six. 

8. TlLIX)T80N. 

Canton, Ct., July 20th, 1846. 



AGBIOULTtTRE. 



Mb. Tuckek — As a science, agriculture includes in 
all its branches, a knowledge as extensive, and as diffi- 
cult completely to master, as many of the learned pro- 
fesiions. It is a field continually open for new investi- 
gations, and within a few years, since men of learning 
have given their attention to it as a tcience, many are the 
advances which have been made towards elevating it to a 
standard which it justly deserves. There are doubtless 
many who are far excelled in some of its ramifications, 
but very few who have attained that perfection which 
places them beyond the point of being taught. It is a 
pursuit which offers the liberal mind opportunities for 
research and experiments which are denied him in 
almost every other branch of science. If he turns his 
attention to these, after much severe toil and labor, he 
is doomed to meet with disappointment, having learned 
that the perfection to which the science has already 
attained, leaves no room for his researches. But let him 
devote his enthusiastic toil to agriculture, and if he does 
not make some important discovery, he may go far tow- 
ards arranging the thousand discordant facts which have 
been handed down from time immemorial. 

It is to be regretted that there is not among the ma- 
jority of farmers, a more inquisitive spirit in regard to 
the nature of the objects with which they are so inti- 
mately connected, and from which they expect to de- 
rive, not only their subsistence, but their hope of gain. 
The leading object of Agriculture, is to Increase the 
quantity, and improve the quality, of the productions of 
the soil, and to do it with the least expenditure, or in 
other words, with the greatest profit, without impo- 
verishing the soil. In order to accomplish this, we 
must resort to experiments, and here again opens a wide 
and extensive field. In consequence of the great variety 
of soils, experiments in different kinds, though nearly 
of the same nature, will not produce like results. 

The leading principles of agriculture are ever the 
same; animal and vegetable matter, after decomposi- 
tion, furnish fooil for plants, while heat, air, and moist- 
ure, aid in nutrition. 

There is nothing, practically considered, whieh has 
done more towards improving the minds of a minority 
of formers, than the circulation of a well conducted ag- 
ricultural paper. It is a means, when contributed to 
by able and practical farmers, by which every man 
may derive new and useful information. Its contents 
are made up of the results of the most careful observa- 
tion, and consists in itself of a general storehouse of 
knowledge from which all may draw something new 
and servicable. It also furnishes a common medium 
for farmers to communicate and receive instruction 
thus enabling them to profit by the experience of each 
other. Among the list of agricultui'ai papers, none 
rank higher (or have a greater circulation,) than the 
Cultivator, and it is only regretted that it does not make 
its friendly visits more frequently. 

MiddUbury, Vt, July, 1846. H. L. Sheldon. 



Cut cart stakes while the bark will " run," and peel 
them. They are stronger and lighter than stakes with 
Uf bark oq* 



FABM AOOOTmT& 



Mb, Tucker — In order for a fiurmer to decide which 
are the best and most profitable crops he raises, be 
must keep a correct account of the debits and credits of 
each. 

To do this, he will do well to keep a Journal of daily 
transactions, and from that post into an account book. 
Something after the following manner his journal may 
be kept : 

May I, 1846. 

Fri. Cloady and rainy. Wind from N. E. 

F. plowed 4 day in lot No. 2., $1.00 

O. reset fence between lots 3 and 4, 50 

Sat. Cloudy, rainy, and cool. Wind from north. 

F. finished plowing for oats in lot 2, 1 . 26 

The form of the Account Book, ob. Ledger.. 



Oats, 



Dr, Cr. 



1646. 
April 14 
^» 22. 

tl n 

May 2. 

" 6 



Aug. 90 



Sept. 1. 



Lot No. 9. Two acres. 

To 2i days' plowinff, 

** 6 bushels of seed, ^ 40 c., 

" sowing and harrowing, 

Lot No. 3. Five acres. 

To 4 days plowing, 

'♦ U " rolling. 

" 14i bushels seed, ^ 40 c, 

** 2| days dragging, ^ day towii^, 

Lot No. 9. 

To 2 days harvesting. 

" drawing in, threshing, aixi cleaning,. . . 
Bv 100 bnshels oats, @ 3s., 

'^ straw, 

Lot No. 3. 

To harvesting, drawing, and threshing,. . . 

By SilO bushels oats aiid straw, , 

By balance, 



8 c 

500 
3U0 
ISO 

I 

8U(J 
20C 
580 
4G8 

I 
20Q 
450 



1625 

OOOdl 



141,7oI|l41 



37 SO 
80 



101 



M 



In this manner an account of each crop can be kept, 
which will show the cost and profit, the lot in whieh 
it was raised, and the amount per acre; also the tinre 
of sowing and harvesting, which will be a satisfaction 
that will overbidance all time and trouble. 

D. H. WUGHT. 

Moteow, N, y.. May 9, 1846. 



SFBnsa HILL FiFpnr, 

strong's Newtovm Pippin, Seedling Newt€non Pyppin, 

Mr. Tucker — About the year 1825, Judge Strongs 
of Long Island, planted some seeds of the genuine 
Green Newtown Pippin apple, IVom which he now has 
three large trees that have borne fruit for six or seven 
years. The fruit of all of these assimilates so closely 
to that of the parent tree, that it would be iminediately 
recognized by an ordinary observer. One of these 
seedling fhiits is remarkable for its fair and perfect 
form, presenting the character of an improved variety, 
it being of the same high flavor, and of the appearance 
of the finest specimens that can be selected of the old 
kind. The tree is also of much more vigorous growth 
than the old variety, which constitutes a most innportant 
improvement, as it has been a subject of regret th^t the 
parent tree is of only moderate growth, with a rough 
bark. To those pomologists who believe In the ex- 
haustion of the varieties of fruits, a great relief will be 
aflbnled by the production of a new seedlings Newtown 
Pippin. Bcions for 100 trees were presenteu by Judge 
Strong, in 1845, to Wm. R. Prince, proprietor of the 
nurseries at Flushing, who has that niunber of trees 
growing therefrom; and the present season, Mr. P. has 
ingrafted and budded 500 more from the original tr«e. 
We may therefore feel assured that through the ex- 
ertions and extensive correspondence of Mr. Prince, this 
highly estimable variety will soon become widely dis> 
seminated. The Spring Hill Spitzenburg, which is a 
seedling of the Esopus Spitsenbnrg, was alao originated 
from seed by Judge Strong^ and by him presented to 
Mr* Pffinoe* 
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VABISTZB8 OF WHBAT. 



M». Tvctfi&'*--t perceive an adyertitement of leed 
wheat for nle in your August number, upon which I wiih 
to oflfer a few remarks. I think those who offer seeds of 
any kind for sale, should give a short description of the 
reneral characteristics of the plant. The Soule wheat 
IS a very prolific variety — ^large stiff straw^ more liable 
to blight or rust than the White Flinty shells very easy, 
«ad there is much more complaint of its being iqiured 
by the wheat worm* I think it ought to be sown only 
upon rather dry or rolling land. The White Flint is 
less liable to rust, and will not waste in harvestings even 
if it stands several days after it is fit to cut. 

The Mediterranean wheat is the surest wheat that is 
grown, and the least liable to Pist; straw rather small, 
suid is quite apt to fall. For those who wish to grow 
for their own domestic nae, it is preferable to any other 
variety, because more sure of a orop» and will make 
more flour to the bushel. The objection to this wheat 
is, that the flour la of a reddish cast, and does not sell 
well in our market. The writer of this sent several 
barrels to Albany last spring, and it would not fetch 
within one dollar per barrel, what flour of the White 
Flint variety brought { yet I have not the least doubt it 
would have made several pounds more bread than the 
other. 

Spmnu Whkat.-— I have tried the Black Sea wheat. 
The straw is very limber— so much so that it was im- 
possible to cut it with a cradle; soil, sand and gravelly 
loam. Possibly it may stand better on a more calca- 
reous soil. The yield, I think, will be good. 

I perceive your enterprising correspondent, 8. W. 
JeweM, has produced, as he supposes, a new variety of 
winter wheat from the summer variety of Black Sea 
wheat. I fear he has drawn his conclusions too soon. 
And why I The winter of 1841 was very mild here, 
suid hundreds of stools of the common two-rowed bar- 
le>', where wheat was so wn after said crop, stood through 
the winter) and produced fine long ears, which ripened 
ten days earlier than the wheat—- and yet I do not think 
«ny one would think of calling it a winter variety on 
that account. Watnb. 



WIMTUR WHEAT DBBIVBD FROM SPRIira WHBAT. 



Mb. TT7CKsm.<*rn a communication from S. W. 
Jewett, £sq., in the August number of the Cultivator, 
be gives the process by which he obtained a good yield 
from a fall sowing of the Odessa or Black Sea wheat. 
In confirmation of his^xperhnents, tending to show that 
It may be cultivated as a winter variety, I will state a 
few fticts that have come within my own observation. 

On the Ist of Nov., 1843, Mr. Jared Oooilale sowed 
one bushel of Black Sea wheat. The ground froze soon 
after the sowing, and remained so until the opening of 
the spring, when the wheat came forward finely, and at 
harvest g^ve twenty-eight bushels from the one. The 
berry wss lighter colored, but heavier than the spring 
town grain. 

In the fall of 1844, Mr. A. Smith towed about two 
acres with the Black Sea wheat. I saw it just before 
harvest, and. thought it promised fair ft>r at least thirty 
bushels to the acre. I never learned how much it ac- 
tually did yield; but will say it was such a piece as far 
mers might be proud to raise. Mr. Smith afterwards 
told me that it made saperior flour. Both of the above 
pieces were sown with seed raised from spring towing 
that season, without other preparation than is usual for 
common winter wheat. 

In the fore part of September, 1845, Br. B. C. Oood- 
«le, having harvested frt>m a field of twenty-three acres 
a finir crop of spring sown Odessa wheat, carefolly turn- 
ed under the stubble, and excepting about three-fourths 
of an acre, for which he lacked seed, sowed the field 
with the Harmon wheat, as it is called with us. The 
eeed was genuine, the Doctor having procured it from 
General Harmon the season before, and taken much 
pains to keep it pure. At harvrjst the ji.irt no*, sovvu ! 



was a lair growth of Black Sea wheat, somewhat un- 
even, as might be expected, but yielding an average of 
fifteen bushels to the acre. That part sown with the 
B^mon wheat, it about two-thirds of that variety, the 
remaining third was Black Sea produced from the scat- 
terings of the first harvest. 

The last I will now notice, was a small lot of an acre 
and a half on the fiu-m of Ira Strong, which was of 
spontaneous growth, or sprung from the droppings in 
gathering the previous crop. The land not having been 
plowed, or in any way cultivated, the grain stood thin, 
with long heads, remarkably well filled, the straw hard 
and stiff*, compared with the spring sown. 

The foregoing, I think establishes the point that the 
Black Sea wheat may be successfully cultivated as a win- 
ter variety, and that it is thus improved in weight of 
grain and quality of flour; and farther, that the straw 
being more solid, it is not as liable to lodge. 

J. W. Strong. 



OtTRIHO PROVISIONS. 



A waiTsa with the signature Zea, gives some direc- 
tions in the Montreal WUness in regard to curing provi- 
sions for the English market, which may be both useful 
and interesting. He is in favor of dry saltingy as it is 
called, that is rubbing the meat with salt, instead of put- 
ing it into brine. This mode, he thinks of great im- 
portance; for he observes, «it takes away the blood, 
cures the meat, condenses it, coagulates the albumen, 
and renders it not so liable either to spoil or to become 
salt. Hams and bacon, it is well known, cured with 
dry salt, can be kept perfectly well, though not one 
quarter as salt as those prepared in the brine tub, indeed 
scarcely to to be considered as salt food at all.*' 

The quality of salt he deems of the next consequence. 
The salt made in <* the Sutes,** he thinks, is too often 
impure,' though he says the manufacturer might reflne 
it so as to be as good as any other. 

CUanlinett is another point which he considers at 
deserving much attention. He says, " washing the 
meat In water before finally packing it up for sale, should 
never be neglected; and care should also be taken to 
avoid all kinds of dirt. The people of Britain, correctly 
enough, are very particular in this respect; they like to 
see the color of meat, and so, partially, to be able to 
judge of its quality," 

Beef, he says, should be cut into six pound pieces, 
and pork into four pound pieces, the former to be packed 
in tierces of 300 pounds, the latter in barrels of 200 
pounds, each containing fifty pieces. *' The reason for 
this,'* it is said, << is that beef being generally served out 
to mea at sea in greater quantities than pork, it Is more 
convenient to have it in larger pieces, without weigh- 
ing; pieces of those sizes are also more perfectly cured 
throu<?h than larger pieces, and when of a uniform size 
they pack better. The pieces of beef being larger than 
those of pork, it is obviously better that larger casks be 
employed to hold them more conveniently. Even when 
intended for domestic use, uniformly sized pieces are 
more convenient than those of various dimensions, re- 
quiring to be cut before being used, the piece left being 
thrown back often carelessly into the cask, and liable to 
get rusty in consequence." 

He is not in favor of the use of saltpetre. Its only 
value, he thinks, it to give color to the meat. The 
points most deserving attention, he sums up as follows : 

**Fitit, The pieces must consist of, for beef, six 
pound pieces, and pork, four pound pieces. 

**Secondy The salt must be good, and but very little 
saltpetre must be employed. 

^TKvrdi The meat mutt be dry nibbed for three or four 
days, at least once a day, to extract a certain quantit}' of 
water, and to chemically alter the meat. 

'' Fwiithf The meat must be put into pickle, so as to 
cure it sufficiently; in this it should remain ten days, or 
until it is requireil to be packed. 

^* Fifths It must be well washed in water, if neccs- 
sary scraped or cut. 
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barrels, with good ooane salt; the packages filled up 
vith clean pickle. 

« For dried or smoked meats, the dry salting alone 
should be employed; they will be found of a perfectly 
distinct flafor (torn those cured alone in pickle; and al- 
though slightly salted, keeping far better than provi- 
sions so highly salted by the wet process, as to be scarce- 
ly eatable. 

*< The use of sugar or molasses is daily gaining favor 
among packers; as preserving meat in a superior man- 
ner, having a liner flavor, keeping better, and never 
becoming rusty; and however old, never excessive- 
ly salt. It has also been asserted on high medical 
authority, that the use of sugar in curing meat, would 
prevent that fearful disease sea scurvy. It has been used 
In curing hams for a long period, indeed a good flavored 
bam cannot be prepared without it; but it is of the great- 
est importance in curing beef, which is to be kept fbr a 
length of time, or which is required of a fine flavor. 

It is used in the first process, along with the salt, for 
dried provisions — say one pound sugar, or one pint mo- 
lasses to four pounds salt. With pickled meats, it is 
used in the last process along with salt, to pack up the 
meat in the cask, say about half of each, sugar and salt. 

" As regards the kinds of beef to be packed; the beat 
description consists of prime mess, the pieces rejected 
from mess causing too great a loss to the packer. The 
eoarse pieces of the leg, which are rejected from prime 
mess, can be boned, dry salted, and dried; in which way 
they yield as good a return as the re9t. 

« Owing to the great local demand, the most desirable 
description of pork consists of mess: the rib pieces of 
hogrs weighing over two hundre<i pounds should be so 
packed : The hams and cheeks, as alM> the fore part, con- 
sisting of the neck and shoulder in a piece, should be 
cured and dried; the fashion of removing the bones from 
the latter is worthy of adoption, as when the bone is left 
the meat is much more apt to spoil, besides being an 
awkward joint. Prepared this way, the pieces reelected 
fetch as good a price as the rest. When the pig is too 
small for mess, but large enough for prime, the latter 
should be made, reserving the hams and cheeks; if too 
heavy for prime, remove some of the rib pieces to add 
to the mess; prime mess neither suiting the British nor 
Canadian markets; whereas prime suits the British and 
West India demand better than even mess." 

It is known that provisions are sometimes preserveil 
by being packed in air-tight vessels. In relation to 
this process, the writer from which we quote observes : 

« Provisions are preserved in many places without 
salt, by putting them together with water into metal 
eases, putting the cases into water to boil, converting 
the water in the case into steam, thus expelling the air, 
the metal case is then soldered down. Provisions thus 
put up keep unaltered for any length of time. 

« The only objection is the expense, they having ge- 
neral ly been prepared at places where provisions are 
costly, and put up in small packages. By packing where 
provisions are cheaper, and using large canisters, I do 
not see any reason why they should cost more than if 
prepared with salt. 

« But it has often occurred to me, that the preserving 
of animal food might be simplified by filling up the 
packages with melted fat in lieu of water; tluit of the 
animal to be packed, being preferably employed, in 
which case wooden casks might be used, and boiling 
would not be necessary. The meat should be free from 
large bones, and immersed in hot fat long enough to 
expel the air, then put in a cask previously saturated, the 
lat poured on as filled. 

<( For sea use or export to the West Indies, this article 
would be invaluable, and would be cheaper than the 
usual mode of curing in inland places, where salt is ex- 
pensive, as all the material required would be on the 
spot, the fat selling as well with the meat, as if, as 
osual, rendered into tallow, and for culinary purposes 
could be easily removed, either by exposure to the fire, 
or immersion in boiling water." 

«* In the Liverpool Times, I find the following para- 
graph, under the head of '< New Import from America: 

<' < Some barrels of fresh pork have arrived si this poii 



from America. It is preserved fresh Aid wfaolesome, 
by filling up each barrel with melted lard.' 

*' I may add, that I have since learned that many Ca- 
nadian ikrmers keep fresh sausages all summer in tb« 
same manner." 



FABSCQf a AMOira TMB mUJL 



From the large namber of sabeeribers we have in Kew- 
Lebanoa and vicinity, we were prepared to expeet a 
good degree of aUention to agrieultmral improvemeiily 
and in this reepeet we were not disappointed. Onr trip 
was made with so noofa baste, that we were nnable to 
visit as many people as we would baveodledoo; though 
we- probably formed a tolerably correct idea of the con- 
dition of the land, and the system of Arming pursued, 
by passing through the neighborhood; and we are free 
to say, that neater and better cultivated terms than w« 
saw here, are seldom to be met with in any part of tb« 
ooontry. We intend no invidiousness in making partN 
cular mention of the farms of Messf*. Jabkz Rebrcb, 
John Mukdock, Pstek and RKuaxif Bahkbr, and 
B^UAH Baoo, (all of New-Lebanon,) and Roswell 6. 
Pierce and the Messrs. Oarpeker of Stephentown. 

Frttits. — Apples, pears and plnms do well on nuaiy 
of the slaty hills of this region. Some years since many 
of the farmers, by attention to their orchards, espeetaDy 
to the production of winter apples, laid up money, but 
their children seem to have ftillen into an error in con- 
tinuing the old orchards, in many cases without giving 
them much attention, instead of setting oat and enlti- 
vating young trees. The oonsequence is that less apples 
are now produced, and of poorer quality than formerly, 
and the farms are too often cumbered by old scraggy 
trees of no value. Pears appear to do well here; near- 
ly all the trees we saw, were very heavily loaded with 
fhiit. The same want of young trees was noticed, how- 
ever, as has been spoken of In regard to apples. But as 
a taste for horticultural improvements is evidently in- 
creasing, we trust this defect will ere long be remedied. 
Mr. R. 6. Pierce of Stephentown is forming a nursery 
of various kinds of fhiit trees, and in the course of a 
year or two, we have no doubt he will be able to sup- 
ply such as are wanted. 

Under-draining. — ^We saw a few instances where 
this operation had been practised with excellent suocess; 
and we will remark, that in our opinion, greater advan- 
tage would result from a general adoption of the plan of 
under-draining, in this section, than almost any other 
mode of improvement. The land on the mountain slopes 
is natural to grass, when not too wet; its natural decli- 
vity is favorable to draining, and it is only necessary to 
take the surplus water from the surfiuse, to make thn 
most productive meadows. In other situations, when 
the soil is sufficiently exposed to the warming influence 
of the sun, the practice of this system will render thn 
soil capable of yielding bountiful crops of almost every 
kind. We witnessed this on the farm of Mr. Baoo of 
New-Lebanon, and on that of Mr. Pierce of Stephen- 
town. Will not these examples stimulate others to pn^ 
fit by the same practice ? 

Fences. — Stonewalls, and what is called « half.wall,» 
are quite common. The latter is a fence with two or 
three boards or rails attached to posts, so as to form the 
top of the fence, with stone underpinning or base. From 
the abundance of stone which can readily be obtained 
on most farms, either in loose boulders or by quarrying 
from the beds of rock, walls are nearly as cheap in their 
first cost ax any kind of fence, and when properly made 
are no doubt the best in the long run. We noticed that 
Mr. R. O. Pierce had commenced enclosing his £urm 
with capital walls. He has already several hundred rods 
laid apparently in the most permanent manner, giving 
to the farm an air of neatness, by their regular angles 
and straight lines, which is particularly agreeable to 
the eye. It is sometimes objected that walls do not form 
a good fence against sheep; the jagged and rough sides 
permitting them to climb reailily to the top; but Mr. 
Pierce assures us that where attention is paid to lay the 
sides tts even and true as may readily be doae, she^ 
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will not attempt to leale the tidtty and the walls form 
a perfectly safe fence against them. 

BsKS. — Considerable numbers of bees are kept in this 
•eetion. The most sncceasfal cultivator of this descrip- 
tion %{ stoclc which we met with, was Mr. Nathan 
Howard of Stephentown. He has long studied the ha- 
bits of these insects with close observation, and has no 
donbt obtained a very correct knowledge of their eco- 
nomy. He has a house of somewhat pecnliar construc- 
tion in which his bees are kept. It is so contrived that 
It may be readily closed, the light totally excluded, and 
yet be ventilated. The walls are double, and when it 
is closed, the bees are not much affected by changes in 
the temperature of the weather, so that they remain in 
a quiet or half dormant state, requiring comparatively 
but little food throughout the winter season. In summer 
it is opened, but the rays of the sun do not strike the 
hives. It appears to us altogether the best plan for 
wintering bees that we have ever seen. But we have 
not attempted a particular description of the house or 
Mr. H.'s mode of management, as we expect some de- 
tails on these poinu from him. 

New-Lebanon Springs. — We made a short call at 
these springs, which seem to become every year more 
popular. We believe the number of visitors at the se- 
veral hotels, including the patients at the Hydropathic 
Institution here, has averaged nearly 300 for a conside- 
rable portion of the present season. A considerable 
market is thus afforded tor the fruits, vegetables, &c 



i! 



" feeding floor" in the second story. Tn front of the 
racks are mangers to catch any straws that drop from 
the racks, as the fodder is pulled out by the animals. 
A.n open space is left between the racks and mangers, 
which allows the animals ready access to fresh air, pre- 
vents the hay in the racks from being made unpalatable 
by their breath, and gives room also to slip in boxes 
when it is wished to feed with slops or roots. The man 
who had charge of the stock, said he could feed and take 
care of a hundred animals in this barn with less labor 
than he could manage twenty in any other bam he ever 
saw. The cattle stand on a platform with a gentle slope, 
which renders it easier to keep them clean and dry. 
The cows are tied by chains around the neck, and are 
always milked in their stalls summer and winter. They 
are milked exactly at fixed times. So punctual are the 
attendants to this, that a clock is kept in the apartment, 
and the herdsman told us at what moment the cowt 
would be in their places. 

The barnyard is so contrived that none of the manure 
is wasted. It is kept littered with straw and such wasta 
matters as can be procured, and the manure from th« 
stalls is made into compost with that in the yard, mixed 
with muck, and is not used till it has become fine bj 
decomposition. 

Neat S.ock. — The cattle kept here are nearly aU 
crossed with Short-Horn blood, and some are purely of 
this variety. Some years since a bull and three cows 
were procured by this community from their brethren 



produced in the neighborhood. By the politeness of near Lebanon, Ohio. They wore of the Short-Horn 
Mr. Hazx, the proprietor of the Columbian Hotel, we '! stock imported into Kentucky by Lewis Sandebs and 
look a look at the baths, the fountain, &c. The water !; others, commonly known as the importation of 1817. 
Is the most perfectly pure and limpid that can be ima- ; The descendants of the animals procured from Ohio are 
gined. It issues from the rock at the rate of fW>m twelve i still kept. About twenty years ago, the society hired 
to fifteen barrels per minute, and of a temperature of i for one season Oorham Parsons' imported bull Fortu- 
about 72 degrees. A bottle of this water, which we natus orHoiderness.* Thisbull was no doubt of the same 
took from the fountain, is now undergoing a chemical •! breed as the animals of the Kentucky importation of 1817, 



examination by Prof. Emmons of this city. The re- 
sults of this investigation may show to what principle 
the beneficial effects of bathing in this water are spe- 
cially attributable. 

VISIT TO TH£ SHAKERS. 



The present settlement of Shakers, or United Breth- 
ren, at New-Lebanon, was the first spot on which this 
sect ever located. They commenced here about forty 
years ago. The society '*onsists at present of about 600 
penons, more than half of which are females. From 
tniall beginnings, they have acquired large possessions, 
holding at this time not less than seven thousand acres 
d land, mostly lying contiguously. We ipent a few 
hours examining various objects connected with this 
community. 

Their buildings are all built in the most substantial 
manner, and are constructed with particular regard to 
convenience. One of their barns is, considered in all 
respects, the best contrived and most perfect of any we 
have seen. It is one hundred and forty -one feet long, 
fifty feet wide, and twenty-five feet high in the walls. 
It consists of three stories. The basement is devoted to 
the stock and the storage of vegetables in winter; the se- 
cond and third to hay and grain. The main entrance 
for produce is in the third story, which, from the bam 
being on the side of a hill, is nearly level with the 
ground. A floor runs lengthwise through the bam, on 
this story, and the hay and other articles are pitched 
downward into the bays on each side. The bam is ca- 
pable of containing two hundred tons of hay, and it is 
so disposed that scarcely any of it has to be raised high- 
er than the wagon from which it is thrown. Only two 
hands are neeessar}' to unload~-onc to pitch off, and one 
to keep the mow level, thus saving a great amount of 
labor compared with what is required in barns of com- 
mon construction. 

The apartments (or the cattle are complete. The 
walls which are of very solid stone -work, are plastered, 
and though cool in summer, we should suppose they 
would be so warm in winter thatrio frost would be found 
there; 'vindows in each side permit free ventilation. 
The foduer is thrown into radcs for the stock, from the 



they having been all procured from the same section, the 
banks of the Tees in England. The two branches of 
this stock, that derived from Kentucky and the bull 
Holderness, have here been bred together, and the stock 
thus produced exhibits quite an uniform character. 
They are generally large, tolerably well shaped animals, 
but rather heavy in bone, and somewhat coarse. fleshed. , 
Some of them have the appearance of great milkers. 
We were told that the progeny of Holderness were ge- 
nerally superior for the dairy. We believe this to have 
been true of his stock generally, and he was used for a 
long time and in many neighborhooils, in different parts 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and finally in Western 
New-York. The society here have many of the second 
generation, which show strongly the characteristics of 
the old bull, and it is only a year or two since they sent 
a cow to Virginia, which was one of his immediate off- 
spring. Several members stated that Holderness was of 
more value to them than any other bull they had ever 
used, and that they would gladly give a large price for 
another of the same stock or similar character. Some 
crosses with the Ayrshire breed have lately been intro- 
duced. They are considerably smaller than the other 
stock, but it does not yet appear that they have any par- 
ticular superiority for any purpose. A longer trial may, 
however, more fully develope their qualities, and induce 
a more favorable opinion of them. The cattle are all 
in fine order and show that they are properly cared for. 
Da I R VINO. — The manufacture of butter and cheese is 
only carried on to the extent demanded by home con- 
sumption. Cheese was formerly produced for sale, and 
of such quality, that it commanded (when old) from 
twenty to twenty-five cents per pound. The same sys- 
tem of manufacture is still pursued. The different dairy 
apartments were shown to us, and all information in re- 
^ ard to the various processes and management cheerful 
ly given. The buildings appropriated to this branch of 
business are rather small. They were erected soon after 
the commencement of the society, and are less conve<- 
vient than most of their modem struptures are; it is, 
therefore, designed to supply their place by a new edi- 
fice, to be constructed on the most approved plan. The 

I * For a history of this animal, seo Cultivator, for 1845, p. 349. 
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several rooms for milk, butter and cheese, are kept with * 
most scrupulous neatness. Not a fly or any other insect, 
nor even the least speck of dirt could be here discovered. 
The cheese-room was cool and airy; the windows of 
which were protected by gauze screens, and the tempe. 
rature kept low by wetting the floor with cold water. 
After the cheese is properly cured in this room, and be- 
fore the weather has become so cold as to make it liable 
to freeze, it is removed to a room in the cellar or base< 
ment of the house. Here the temperature is nearly the 
same, about 45 degrees at all times. It is kept here for 
any length of time, and improves with age. 

Economical arrangement. — The cellar just men- 
tioned, (which, by the way, is so cold that no ice-house 
is ever needed,) belongs to the house of the principal 
or senior family. On signifying our wish to see the ar- 
rangements for culinary purposes, two of the females 
at once accompanied us to the kitchen, and kindly show- 
ed us the admirable fixtures, and explained their various 
uses. It would be useless to attempt a minute descrip- 
tion of all the labor-saving contrivances which are here 
secured. We have examined similar departments be- 
longing to various large establishments, but have never 
seen such perfect conveniences as there are here, and 
we knew not which most to admire, the skill and inge- 
nuity evinced in the original design, or the neatness dis- 
played in their use. A view of this beautifully clean 
kitchen, and the systematic and quiet manner in which 
operations are here conducted, is a sight worth seeing. 
The cooking for a family of some 300 persons is here 
done with less labor than is usually required for thirty. 

Sales. — A large portion of the sales of the society 
consist of dried herbs, extracts, and the seeds of vege- 
tables. Some fifty to sixty acres of land are devoted to 
the production of these articles. The amount of sales, 
or the nett profits of the business we did not learn. The 
cultivation of their herb and vegetable gardens, as well 
as their fields generally, is very neat. The herbs and 
other preparations are put up in the best manner, and 
are sold by established agents in the large cities, and 
also by travelling agents over a large portion of the 
country. We noticed a press used for pressing herbs, 
which appears to possess some important improvements. 
It was invented by a young man belonging to the soci- 
' ety, and we believe he has secured a patent for it. We 
hope he will furnish drawings and a description of it for 
insertion in our columns. 

We are well awart that many of the improvements 
of which we have spoken, cannot be so readily or ad- 
vantageously carried out on common farms or individual 
estates, and we do not bring them forward as deserving 
universal adoption; but we do think that so7ne^/itng of 
the system, which is here observed in conducting busi- 
ness, might be profitably imitated by many of our fiarm- 
en. Above all we do not hesitate to recommend, both 
lo husbandmen snd housewives, the shakers' examples 
of neatness and cleanliness, the imitation of which we 
are sure would result in the. increase of comfort and 
happiness. 

Wild Geese. — On the premises occupied by one of 
the families of Shakers, we saw the largest flock of these 
birds we have ever seen in a domestic state.* There 
were about forty in number, all of which and about as 
many more, which have been sold, spnmg from one pair 
procured about twenty years ago. The man who has 
charge of them, Daniel Hawkins, gave us some facts 
in regard to their habits which were new to us, and may 
be worthy of note. It is known that wild geese do not 
breed till three years old; but friend Hawkins states 
that they always mate in the fall, preceding the spring 
when they are to breed. He states that the new pair 
selects the site for its future nest in the fall soon after 
mating, and that they carefully guard it ever afterwards 
till the young brood is brought off*. The ganders ap- 
pear to be strict monogamistst choosing but one female, 
and adhering to her with the strictest fidelity till death 
or force separates them. This seems to be their natural 
state, but we cannot say that the male would not unite 

* We noticed also a fine fiock of these goese on the form ot Samuxl 
PsaRT of New-Lebanon. 



with more than one female, where the number of the 
latter was greater than the former. 

This family of geese furnish an example of ** in-and- 
in>' breeding. In discussing this subject in a former 
article, we stated that aboriginal or pure races of ani- 
mals were not known to degenerate from this coone of 
breeding. Friend H. informed us thai the original pair of 
geese from which these have descended, belonged to (me 
brood: they were therefore, of precisely the same blood, 
and their ofikpring to this time,have been produced by the 
strictest in-and-in breeding. But have they degenera- 
ted 7 is the question. Not in the least degree, so &r as 
can be discovered. They breed as well as they ever did, 
and the young are as large, u hardy and as perfect as 
the old stock were. 

These geese, besides being a curiosity and an orna- 
ment to a place, are thought to be quite as profitable 
as any. It is said they have more and better feathers; 
they are heavier and more hanly. Friend Hawkins in- 
forms us that the female lays from three to five eggs the 
first breeding season, or the spring they are three years 
old, and after that an average of about seven. AH the 
eggs generally hatch, and the young are almost sure to 
grow up. Their growth is surprisingly rapid, reaching 
nearly their full weight, as friend H. states, in aboot 
eight weeks. This quickness of growth admits of their 
being reareil, in their wild state, within the short sum- 
mers of the polar regions. During incubation, the gan- 
der watches the nest night and day, 'and will peril his 
life in defending it against all intruders. He manifests 
as much afiection for the young as the mother, and is 
even more assiduous in providing for them. He always 
endeavors to induce as many of the young as possible to 
place themselves under his care. In this way the strong- 
est ganders often get away the young belonging to others. 
The first gander of this flock was kept over twenty^ 
years, and he always acted in the capacity df a patriarch 
to all his posterity — none in the flock refused to yield 
to his authority, and he availed himself of what he ap- 
peared to think was his right, in taking charge each 
season of several broods of young. 



SOIENTIFIO FACTS. 



Nitrogen. — Wheat exhausts soils, because it derirea 
therefrom the large quantity of nitrogen which the 
grain contains; but it is this same quantity of nitrogen 
which renders it more valuable than other grains. To- 
bacco exhausts powerfully the soil, because it requires 
an abundance of nitrogen to form its nicotine; but on 
this principle its value in market depends. To produce 
indigo, nitrogen must be supplied to the plant by an 
abundance of rich manure; no crop is more exhausting; 
but without the nitrogen no coloring matter could be 
formed. The value is in proportion to the cost; and the 
success of the cultivator depends on the skill with which 
he turns the nitrogen of waste and valueless substances 
into those of high price in market. 

Blood. — Blood examine<l under a microscope, is found 
to consist of minute red particles, floating in a nearly 
colorless liquor. These red particles, in human blood, 
are from one four-thousandth to one eight-thousandth of 
an inch in diameter. In most other animals they are 
larger. 

Preserving Animal Substances. — Putrefaction 
requires the presence of water; hence, by drying ani- 
mal substances, they are preserved. Hence one reason 
of the preserving power of salt, from its strong afllnitjr 
for the water contained in these substances. Alcohol 
operates partly in the same way. Various other sub- 
stances act by entering into combination, and the divel- 
lent tendencies of the afllnities of the constituents of 
those substances are overcome; among these are corro- 
sive sublimate, copperas, tannin, wood vinegar, and 
kreosote. A high temperature stops putrefaction by 
coagulating the azotized materials. Putrefaction is im- 
possible above 1820 or below 320. Freezing acts precise- 
ly as drying. Hence bodies preserved by firost, and those 
which remain fresh for years after death on the Arabian 
deserts, are preserved from the same essential canse. 
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Ambsr, according to scientific authority, is the tur- 
pentine of unknown trees belon^ix^ to a former geolo- 
gical epoch. 

Butter. — This substance is a mixture of six different 
fats, viz., common stearine, margarine, and oleine, with 
butyrinc, caproine, and caprine. Keeping butter after 
melted, at a temperature of 680 for some days, the stea- 
rine and margarine crystallize, while the other remains 
liquid, Oleine is separated by solution in alcohol ; the 
others by successive solutions in the same, as they pos- 
sess different degrees of solubility, but have not been 
obtained pure. 

Coloring Matter of Plants. — The green color of 
plants is due to the presence of a substance termed Chlo- 
rophyll, But so excessive is its coloring power, that 
even very deeply colored plants contain very little of it; 
and Berzelius calculated that the entire mass of leaves 
of a large tree seldom contains ten grains of this sub- 
stance. Its composition has not been fully ascertained, 
though it contains no nitrogen. The coloring matter 
of flowers, from its very minute quantity, it is almost 
impossible to examine. 

Kreosote. — This is the antiseptic principle in pyro- 
ligneous acid, and in the smoke of burning vegetable sub- 
stances. Its most remarlcable property is,that it coagulates 
albumen and the coloring matter of the blood, and these 
bodies are then no longer susceptible of putrefaction. Fi- 
brine, or muscular flesh, immersed in a solution of kre- 
osole for some minutes, has do tendency to putrefy even 
if exposed to the heat of the sun. Kreosote has a simi- 
lar action on vegetable substances; hence fence posts, 
immersed in pyroligneous acid^ are rendered very du- 
rable. 

Cocoa-tallow. — The albumen of the cocoa nut con- 
tains a solid fat, which is extracted from it, and used in 
the manufacture of candles. It is a mixture of ordinary 
oleine with a stearine, which contains a peculiar acid, 
called cocoa-stearic acid. 

Nutritive value of Food. — Boussingault has shown 
by experiments, that in herbivorous animals, the total 
quantity of nitrogen assimilated fbr the growth of its 
muscular aud other tissues, is derived from, and equal to 
that contained in the vegetable substances used as food ; 
and that hence, to ascertain the nutritive value of any 
organic substance, it is only requisite to determine the 
quantity of nitrogen it contains. A table is given in 
No. 12 of the last volume of the Cultivator, exhibiting 
the agreement of theoretical results thus derived, with 
those of many experiments directed by enlightened agri- 
enlturists. 

Source of Nitrogen, — Plants vary exceedingly in 
the facility with which they derive nitrogen from the air, 
whether by direct absorption of the gas or as ammonia. 
Thus some species of Trifoliumy Qt trefoil or clover, 
thrive nearly as well when placed in pure sand, and sup- 
plied with air and water only, as when sown Inordinary 
soil; bnton the contrary, wheat grows but slowly under 
the same circumstances, and makes no attempt to flower; 
and on analysis, the whole plant is found to contain even 
less nitrogen in actual quantity than had originally existed 
in the seed. Wheat, therefore, has no power to absorb 
nitrogen from the air, while trefoil possesses that charac- 
ter in probably its greatest vigor. But fully grown wheat 
is rich in nitrogen ; its seeds contain more gluten (which 
consists in part of nitrogen) than that of any other 
grain. Wheat derives its nitrogen from the soil ; clover, 
trefoil and peas, mainly from the air. Hence, a crop 
of wheat containing a hundred pounds of nitrogen, ex- 
baasts the soil much more than a crop of clover con- 
taining a hundred pounds of nitrogen. Hence also the 
eminent utility of clover as a green crop to precede 
wheat; it draws wealth from the air, and reduces it to a 
shape in whieh wheat can ose it. 

Nitrogen in a crop of Hat. — ^Hay contains usually 
about 1 1 per cent of nitrogen, or a ton contains 30 poonds. 
A good meadow, therefore, yields about 60 pounds of 
nitrogen per acre per annum. 

Animal heat. — ^The source of animal heat has great- 
ly puzzled philosophers. It appears to result mainly 
from the conversion of carbon into earbonie acid, by 
the union with oxygen in req>iimtion> on the same prin- 



ciple that heat is developed in slow combustion. This 
is proved by the feet, that the temperature is highest in 
red-blooded animals, and in the same animal at those 
periods when the circulation is most rapid and the quan- 
tity of air consumed the greatest, as in running or hard 
exercise. Only eight-tenths of the animal heat can be 
accounted for in this way; that is, the combustion of a 
given quantity of carbon is found to produce only eight- 
tenths of the heat of the body, during the consumption 
of that quantity in respiration. The rest must therefore 
be attributed to some action of the system itself. 

Gastric Juice. — The singular solvent energies of 
gastric juice has led to much inquiry as to its composition. 
It is specially characterized by a mixture of a quantity of 
free muriatic acid, with some salts. But if we form artifi- 
cial gastric juice, by mixing together the muriatic acid 
and the salts in the proper proportions, it is found total, 
ly incapable of dissolving the materials of food, as in 
digestion. The organic material of the gastric juice^ 
though in very small quantity in any case, is wanting; 
but all the solvent powers of the natural juice may be 
at once conferred upon the artificial, by the addition of 
a very small quantity of the mucus of the stomach. 

Perspiration of Plants. — Dr. Hales planted a sun- 
flower i\ feet high in a garden pot, which he covered 
with thin milled lead, cementing all the joints so that 
no vapor could esoape, except through the sides of the 
pot and through the plant itself; hut providing an aper- 
ture, capable of being stopped, through which the earth 
in the pot could be watered. He found, in flfteen days, 
after making all necessary allowances fbr waste, that this 
plant, 3 1 feet high, and with a surface of 5616 square 
inches above ground, had perspired in twelve hours of a 
dry warm day, 30 ounces; on another day less dry, 20 
ounces; on a dry warm night, without dew, 3 ounces; 
and on a night with some dew, nothing. When there 
was rain or copious dew, the plant absorbed two or 
three ounces. 

Force of Sap. — Braddick, a British physiologist. «ut 
off the stem of a grape, five years old, and covered the 
wound with a piece of bladder, secured by cement and 
twine. The bladder, although at first drawn very close 
to the top of the shoot, soon began to stretch, and to 
rise like a ball over the wound, and feeling as hard as 
a cricket ball. In about 48 hours afterwanls the force 
of the sap burst the bladder. 

Century Plant. — The American Aloe, or Jigave 
americanaf is popularly supposed to flower only when 
a hundred years old, whence its name. But if subjected 
to the best treatment, it will flower in thirty years; on 
the other hand if badly managed, it will not flower in 
a hundred years. 

Difference in temperature for Plants. — Some 
tropical plants do not flourish aud perfect their fruit in 
temperate climates, even if kept in the warmest hot- 
houses the year through. On the other hand. Von Baer 
found Ranunculut nivalit and Oxyria reniformis flower- 
ing in Nova Zembla, where the soil was not warmed 
above 34| degrees; and in Jakutsk, Erdman states that 
summer wheat, rye, cabbages, turneps, radishes and po- 
tatoes, are cultivateil, although the ground is not thaw- 
ed in summer more than three feet in depth. 

Frost in Valleys. — Professor Daniel states, that he 
has seen a difference of 30o, on the same night, between 
two thermometers, placed, one in a valley, and the other 
on a gentle eminence, in favor of the latter. 

Advantaob of Garden Irrigation. — Professor 
Lindley say's, that mildew, often produced by dry air 
acting upon a delicate surface of vegetable tissue, is com- 
pletely prevented in annuals by very abundant waterings. 
The ravages of the Botrytit effuta, which attacks spi- 
nach ; of Jicrosporium monilioidet, on the onion ; and 
the mildew of the pea, caused by the ravages of Eri- 
typhe communis^ all minute parasitic plants, may all be 
stopped or prevented by abundant watering in dry wea- 
ther. 



Rice Paper is not prepared from the rice grain, but 
is the production of the solah, an aquatic plant which 
grows profusely in all the marshes of Chimu 
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STE7EIIS' FATSirr FSNOE.— Fig. M. 



JolEFH Stevkns, of Norlhulnbcilanil, Saraloga Co., 
H. Y,, hHi lately obtaineil ■ palent for an improvenienl 
to fence*. The manner of nwking lhi> fence is ile- 
■cribeilaafcllowi: 

The poati are made of (ha ume compoaitioD u com- 
mon brick, being burni or baked lo Ihe cODSiaiency ofs 
hanl, arch brick. They aie let In (he ground diago- 
nally or eomeririie; a tenon ii made on the tap of 
each poW, on which i> placed a coupling liloclt for the 
top rail to rest upon, and faUened lo it by a pin oi 
Dai), which anltcs the tvhnle fence flrmly together; 
(he liottODi rail it notched at each end, w as to em- 
brace the poelE Urnily, and is supported by the paling 
or pickets. It will be seen that in (bis moile of con- 
Rruclion, (here are no tenons in the rails, thns preveol- 
hig rol or decay in the wood inrt. 

This fence has been orecleil on Ihe premises of Mr 
Finney, of North umbcrianil, and it it said (o be highl) 
approved by him and all otiieri who have teen It. 

In no department of husbandry it improvement mort 
nceiled than in fencet. Tlie abot'c mode appears (t 
poslcn (he ailrantages of durability and ornament. The 
invenlor believes, also, that (hit TencG can be construe- 
teil as cheap as the ordinary kind, anil (hia feet lahen 
In connection with its acknowledged durability, mu>< 
be a strong reccmmendation. 



EZOlTEMEHTS—BEBESHIItE HOOS, ftO. 



X few years ago, Ihe Uerkshirc breed of hogt was 
pletty generally disseminateil through the coun(ry. 
Quite an excitement was got up in relation to them, and 
fbr a lime it seemed almost impossbile lo obtain a *uf- 
Bcient number lo supjily the demand, although frequent 
Importations were made from England. They were 
tolil at such high prices that a few individuals maile 
large profits by the breeding and sale of them. From 
twenly-llTe to (Ifly dollars for pigs of (hrce months old, 
and from one hundred (otwo hundred, and in tome in- 
Uanees even Ihree hi>ndred dollars each, for grown 
hogs, were obtained. It was easy to see thai the protits 
(>r raising hogs for pork, however good might be the 
breed, would never justify saeh prices. But there was 
■ diversity of ojiinlon as to the real merits of the llerk- 
m|>ared with f ' ' 



er, (he 1 



angly in favor of tl 



Berkshires, and either for the [lurpose of parti ci|>aling 
in (he speculation, or with a view of giving them a ' ' 
trial, Ihey became entensively ailopted. 

The writer of (his ardole, wnii one who believed 
Ihe Berkshire*, in their " palmiest days," were o 
nled, when comjared with several good braet'a. 
the tame time it isproper to stale that he believes they 

tbry formerly were too high. It must be admitl 
[hat their reimtation hat greatly fallrn, if, indeed, it 
not now entirely the reverse of what it was Ave or t 
yeartago. But (he change of public opinion in this! 

followed by re-aclions, and that in ihe two extremes! 
opinion, truth is seldom found. It is not always ea 
to induce people (O judge a thing by ilt oivn inlrini 
merili; there it frequcndy a Icndoncy to cxaggeratio. 
tome are disposed (o place an undue value on a favnri 
olfject, while olbers, disgiuled or provoked, as it wei 



bf Ihe enthusiasm or iDfatnation of tbeir neighbon, ran 
directly into theoppoeite extreme, and refuse loeooceds 
merit where it it really deserved. 

A striking instance of the fidse estimlie of an article, 
in two respects, wai tumithed a (ew year* ago, in tb« 
somewhat famous '■ Cblnesa Tree Com." This com 
was Brtt described a* having a peculiar habit — " grow- 
ing like a tree," and " producing its ears on the ends 
of (he branches." I( wat withal represented as an "un- 
commonly early "com. It was sold at twenty-live centa 
an ear over (he whole country. The people generally 
were disappolntail In regard (o it. At the north, it wa* 
found a lati riptning kind, compared with the kimb 
commonly cultivated, and it was not, therefore, adapted 
to this region; while iuhabilof growth was every where 
different from what was expected from the description 
Hrst given. In consequence of this the article waa 
pronounced a '■ humbug," and condemned — not in alt 
cases because it wat unworthy of cullivalion, bnt be- 
cause It was thought not lo correspond with the rcpre* 
senlatior. which had been given of it. It wae not, it i« 
inte, adapted to (hose sections where a eery early bind 
must be grown ; but as far south as forty degrees, it it 
known lo have tucceeded well. On loili of medium 
quality, it would out-yield moit varieties. It also 
made Ihe best and sweetest meal; and the crop woutil 
turn out the greatest quantity of fodder, ami of the best 
quality, (owing <o its abundance of toft leaves,) of any 
com known. All this can be TeriHed by the teslimony 
of persons who, like Ihe writer, have given Ihie com 

Now the point we wish to make ap|>ear, is, that ax- 
aggerateJ slatements of the value of an article, tend 
ultimately to an undue reduction of its value. We coalil 
cite other insloneea in proof of this. The Herinoiheep, 
from having been sold soon after tbeir introduction to 
this country, for from one thousand to fifteen hundred 
dollars per head, during the reaction wbicb followed, 
fell down in price to less than tico dollars per head; 
though such was (he pr^udice against them, that few 
buyers were found at that. It required many yean — 
after the days of speculation were over, and fortunes had 
been made and sunk— for tht equilibrium to be restored, 
and a (rue standard of value established fbr these usefal 

And has not the value of the Berkshire bogs beea lui- 

justly depreciated from causes similar to those above- 
namedl We admit there are breedi which are eqiwl 
and in some rMpecls preferable to the Berkshirea — ami 
this, in fact, haa alway* been our opinion— bnt at the 
same lime, the Berkshires are far superior to a large 
portion of the hogs which have been, and stilt are kept 
in various portions of the country. 

The ohjecliont which we have heard against Ibis 

breed of hogs may be thus enumerated. 1. Theircolorit 

black. This we believe is Ihe most common objection 

inlhitSGClion. 2. They are loo small. 3. They have 

ton much lean in proportion to the (at. 4. Their flesh 

is coaiic graincil. 

. , As to color, we <lo not see why black is not equally 

1 ,1 as objectionable as any other color, and we canoot dia- 

; cover any rtaum fbr its being more so. It is all a mat- 

3 ler of bncy whether we chouse bhuik, white, or green. 

" As lo tizo, from the origin of the present breed of 
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Berkshiret, It reenlU tbat aome would be too tmall for 
•ttiain purposes. Ther have been derived by Tvions 
crosses of the Siamese and other small Asiatic varieties, 
with the old English Berkshire. From this mixed 
origin, it loUows that the stocic run larg^er or smaller in 
proportion as they have more or less of the blood of the 
small or large breeds from which they sprung: or they 
will vary in size according to the designs and skill of 
the breeder. But want of size cannot certainly, be ap- 
plied (o all the Berkshires bred in the country. Nu- 
merous oases could be given where tiiey have weighed 
from five to seven hundred pounds, dressed. We know 
of specimens of the breed now, which, if flatted, would 
weigh that, and if this is not size enough, we don't 
know what would be had. But we may here mention, 
that when carried to the south and south-west, the stock 
seems to have, from the nature of the climate, a tenden- 
tf to degenerate in size and constitution. 

As to the ol^ection that they have too much lean in 
IKoportion to the iat — we believe the breed in general 
is inclined to make flesh rather than fat; the Berkshire, 
yi all his variations, seems to be characteristically a 
ttmn-mtaifd hog, compared with moM breeds; his car- 
ease may be said to be made up as the Padily wished 
bis pig to be, « with a strake o' fat and a strake o' lean." 
This quality may be really objectionable to the packers, 
who wish to get flrom a hog the greatest possible 
amount of ''clear" pork; but it is not always a fault. 
For eating f^esh or making bacon, it is &r more pala- 
table than that which is clear fat. 

But this tendency to lean in the Berkshire hog is not 
without its advantages in other respects. It assists the 
Oonstttutional hardiness of the animal, and gives him a 
mnscular vigor which enables him to protect himself, 
or, as the expression is, to "cut his own fodder." 
These qualities have proved in many cases of great ad- 
Tantage in crossing the Berkshire with other breeds; 
particularly in giving ''form and comeliness," and 
constitution, to the pot-bellied, blubbery stock, whioh 
were kept in some neighborhoods. 

But the lean-ssaking tendency should not be carried 
to an extreme, as it has been, for instance, in the '« pump- 
kin bnttoeked" cattle, and as it may have been in some 
Berkshires. 

The ol^eetiOD of coarseness of flesh, as stated in the 
last place, we think applicable to a portion of the 
Berkshires, but by no means to the whole. The large, 
pendent eared, coarse bristled class, which some per- 
sons have so much admired for their enormous size, we 
believe are obnpxious to the charge. At least we 
know that several we have seen dressed, were faulty In 
this respect, and we have frequently beard the same 
complaint in relation to others. But we believe this 
objection is confined mostly to the big 6 and 700 lbs. 
bogs; and such we do not think profitable, or suitable 
to be recommended. They neither fhtten as readily, or 
make as good meat, as those of medium size. 

To sum up the matter, the very largest Berkshires, as 
just observed, are too coarse. Those which have the 
most of the Siamese blood, and such as, in breeders' 
phraseology, have been «bred too fine," have a tenden- 
cy to barrennesi«, and are too small except for killing 
before they are six months old. The medium sized, 
soft haired, thin skinned kind, such as when fattened at 
a year and a half old, will weigh an average of 250 to 
300 lbs., are easily kept, are thrifty and prolific, and 
make very good meat for eating fresh, or for ordinary 
fiunily use. 

The fact is, that the wants of the community, in re- 
lation to pork, can be best supplied by two descriptions 
or classes of hogs; one for supplying the market with 
meat for eating fresh, and for affording fine, delicate 
meat for families; the other for making heavy, fat pork 
for barrelling, &c. This is so well understood in Eng- 
land, that separate premiums are there given for the 
two classes, at nearly all the shows. 

In our nexf we propose to make some &rther re- 
marks on this part of the subject, and shall speak more 
particularly of the breeds best adapted to the purposes 
here mentioned. 



BUBAL OOHVBHIBIIOEft. 



We lately had an opportunity of visiting, on the ssme 
day, the farms of two very intelligent cultivators, both 
remarkable for the ingenuity and skill displayed in the 
arrangement of the out-buildings, and In labor-saving 
machines. A short account may be interesting, and 
perhaps uxeful to our readers. 

One of these was the farm of Dr. Wm. D. Cook of 
Sodus, Wayne Co. N. Y., consisting of about two hun- 
dred acres of lani^ The buildings are a neat and sub- 
stantial house, workshop, root-cellar, wagon sbeils oC 
large size, large carriage-house and horse-bam, corn- 
crib, and a bam 60 feet by fifty, with additions. The 
house has a fine cellar, with a bard and smooth water- 
lime floor. The sides of the cellar are plastered five 
fleet high with water-lime, totally excluding rats and 
water, and rendering the drain, formerly in use, entire- 
ly unnecessary. The cellar contains an excellent hot- 
air furnace, which, with one fire, not consuming more 
wood than an ordinary fireplace, warms five rooms and 
a hall. There is an oven immediately over the stove of 
the furnace, which bakes well whenever the furnace it 
in operation. 

liie ruta-baga cellar is under the tool-house and work* 
shop; it will hold upwards of fifteen hundred busheis, 
and is filled by dumping the cart through a hole above, 
provided for that purpose. 

Attached to the bam is a building containing a fixed 
horse power* This building is thirty feet square, and 
contains an inclined tread wheel twenty -eight feet in 
diameter, which varies five feet from the plane of the 
horizon. The horses move it by their weight alonc^ 
and need no harness. It has been in operation five years, 
and in no part hss given way, or yielded in the least. 
When disconnected with the threshing machine, it runs 
with the weight of a small boy. A brakt stops it almost 
instantly in case of accident. With the building con- 
taining it and its appendages, it cost $300. The thresh- 
ing machine has an admirable elevator attached, which 
raises the straw ten feet higher than the machme, and 
drops it at a convenient spot, saves the work of four 
men needed by the ordinary method, and is so construc- 
ted that it is totally impossible to throw out a single 
grain with the straw. It is on the principle of a row 
of donhU rake heads revolving together, and working 
all in the same direction. 

A clover mill of Burrall's construction, (costing $55) 
is connected with the horse power, which cleans fhim 
five to six bushels of clover seed per day. 

An excellent straw-cotter is also attached, and all the 
com stalks are cut by horse power; and on being brined, 
the cattle eat them wholly. Nearly all the hay is chop- 
ped, and all the refuse hay left in mangers is thus eon- 
verted into excellent food when mixed with grain or 
meal, and is all eaten. 

A part of the bam cellar is occupied as cow-sCables, 
and a part with a continuation downwards of the bay for 
hay and nnthreshed grain. This bay is thus made so ca- 
pacious, that it has at one time held thirty tons of hay, 
under three hundred bushels of grain in the straw. 

The other farm visited was that of Joseph Watsok 
of Clyde, N. Y.; a neat fiarm of 48 acres, lying on the 
Clyde river. It is well laid out in two lines of square 
lots, one on each side of a central lane. The out-build- 
ings nearly enclose a barnyard, which during summer, 
is kept nearly as clean as a gravel walk. The buildings 
are of cheap construction, but very neat from cleanli- 
ness and internal arrangement. The bam contains a 
fixed horse power, by a rope running on the outwanl 
ends of radiating arms, the whole cost being only a few 
dollars. This drives a two-horse thrashing machine, a 
grindstone, a circular saw for cutting wood and for slit- 
ting pickets, a small mill for grinding horse feed, and a 
small grater-mill for making cider for vinegar, apple- 
sauce, &c. All these contrivances are good, neat and 
cheap, and therefore well adapted to the wants of the 
small fiarmer. Two horses being needed on the fiu'jn, 
much work is thus done by them when their labor is 
not otherwise needed, and no additional expense of hlr- 
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ing hones and men for large machines. There is a ge- 
neral exemplification throughout of the old rule, <'A 
place for every thing, and every thing in its place." The 
proprietor does nearly all the work on this farm with 
his own hands; and after what has been said, he takes 
and reads an agricultural paper — ^the Cultivator. 



MB. NOBTON^S ANALYSIS OF OATS. 



Mr. E2PIT0R — ^Having read with some attention the 
▼ery excellent paper on the analysis of the oat, by which 
Mr. J. P. Norton, (recently appointed to fill the new 
professorship of Agriculture, in Yale College,) won the 
prize of fifty sovereigns offered by the Highland Agri- 
cultural Society of Scotland, I was much struck with the 
confirmation which the various tables of constituents of 
the straw, the husk, and the grain of this plant gives to 
the well known (act that oats grown on stony ground 
are much superior to those grown pn any other kind of 
toil. This analysis also confirms in some degree an 
opinion expressed in a former number of this volume, 
that food containing much oil was necessary for a good 
development of muscle, or that men and animals were 
able to do the most work when fed on aliment con- 
taining oily or fatty principles. In proof of this, Mr. 
Norton has found in the grain of the several varieties 
of the oat which he experimented on, from 5.44 to 
7.38 per cent, of oil, nearly equalling in this respect, the 
quantity contained in the most oleaginous of farinaceous 
grains, Indian corn, which, according to Boussingault, 
contains 7 per cent., and according to Liebig, (whom I 
do not repose confidence in relative to this grain,) only 
b per cent. 

It is well known also that potatoes owe their value as 
food, whether for man or cattle, to the starch which 
they contain. Oats appear also to derive much of their 
value from the same source, the gmin containing a little 
over three-fifths or 65 per cent, of starch. But it is the 
analysis of the inorganic part of the oat which is of the 
most consequence to the fkrmer should he wish to make 
use of science as an aiu to agriculture. There are many 
tections of the country, where it has been as yet 
impossible for the farmer to grow as heavy a crop 
of oats on his good rich ground as he could on that 
which was poorer, owing chiefly to want of stamina in 
the straw to support the head when fairly loaded; heavy 
oats, when not grown on stony ground, generally 
lodging long before coming to maturity, thus rendering 
the crop light and of little value. This analysis shows 
bow Che defects arising from these causes may be par- 
tially remedied. For instance, the full grown plant is 
divided by Mr. N. into seven parts, viz., the grain, the 
busk, the cbaff, the leaf, the top-straw, middle straw, and 
bottom straw, all yielding a different amount of ash, and 
the same kinds of oats growing on different soils vary- 
ing from each other in this respect, thus proving that 
the soil exerts a most powerful influence on the whole 
body of the plant. The following table will show how 
well in this instance science agrees with popular opin. 
loni— 



Sulphuric acid, 

Pbo8{>horic acid 

Chloride of •odium, 

Pho«|>hate« of lime, mag- 
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Peroxide of iron. 
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In this, the silica, the element which enters largely 
Into the formation of all kinds of stone, is shown to pre. 



dominate in every case, with the exception of the 
grain and the bottom straw, in ttie former of which, the 
phosphoric acid and potash are predominant, iki the . i- 
ter the potash. 

A curious fact is also noticed in the following table, 
and which is well worthy of attention, to wit: 



Potash and Soda,. . . 
Chloride of Sodium, 

Lime, 

Majgnesia, 

Oxide of Iron, 

Sulphuric Acid, . . . . 
Phosphoric Acid, . . . 
Silica, 
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17.06 


9^.59 


99.46 



July 16. 

3137 

0.61 

6 76 

2.94 

0.35 

10.49 

15.19 

96 05 

90 69 



that in the early period of the growth of the plants, 
chloride of sodium or common salt - enters into its 
composition as one of its constituents In so large a propor- 
tion as one-tenth, while it nearly disappears at the time 
when the grain is about to form. From these facts pot 
before us in relation to this plant in such plain and indis- 
putable figures, it might be concluded that on those soft 
loamy soils, which contain little gritty matter, a heavy 
top-dressing of a compost made of the scrapings of street! 
of towns, a few bushels of lime and leached ashes to- 
gether with a small proportion of salt, spread on and 
harrowed in at the time the oats are sown, would am- 
ply repay the expense and trouble of its application, 
and might perhaps enable some of the incredulous them- 
selves to grow a few of those 80 or 120 boshel crops, 
that bear off the prizes from the State Agricultural So- 
ciety every season. Do you not think so? J. 

P. S. The prize offered by the Highland Society of 
Scotland, having drawn out such an able paper on the 
staple grain of that country, would it not be proper for 
the society of this state, which undoubtedly now has 
ample means, to offer at least as valuable a prize for the 
best paper on the analysis of Indian com, inviting 
foreign as well as our own chemists to compete for it? 
There can be little doubt but an analysis of com 
conducted in the same manner as that of Mr. Norton's 
on the oat, would develope some highly useful fiusts, 
which would have an economical besiring on the culture 
of one of our favorite crops, especially when it is con- 
sidered that statements have been made, that more of 
that necessary of life, sugar, may be procured from an 
acre of corn, properly grown for that purpose, than 
from an acre of sugar cane ! 



The following beantiftd ode was composed for the 
annual celebration of the Berkshire (Mass.) Agricultn- 
ral Society, in 1823, by Wiluam C. Bbtant, Esq. It 
may be new to some of our readers. 



Far back in the ages 

The plow with wreaths was crown'd, 
The hands ot' kings and ssges 

BnrwinM the cnaplet round ; 
*TiUnienof«poil 
Disdain'd the toil 

By which the world was nourishM, 
And blood and pillage were the soil 

In which their laurels floorish'd. 
— Now the world her fault repairs, 

The guilt that stains her story ; 
And weeeps her crimes amid the cares 

That form'd her earliest glor}*. 

The proud throne shall crumble, 

The diadem shall wane. 
The tribes of earth shall humble 

The pride of those w1k> reign ; 
Aim war shall lay 
His pomp away; 

The fame that heroes cherish, 
The glory eara'd in deadly fVay, 

Shall fade, decay, aitd perish. 
—Honor waiu, o'er all the earth, 

Through endless generations. 
The art that calls the harvests forth, 

And feeds the expectant nations. 
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JOURNAL OP RURAL ART AND RURAL TASTE. 



Our readers are aware that the publication of, a work 
with this title, under the editorial charge of A. J. 
Downing, Esq., was commenced by (he publisher of 
the Cultivator in July last. Three numben of the 
work have, therefore, been issued ; and the number of 
subscribers il has already received, now about 2,000, 
is a satisfactory proof that it meets with the ready ap- 
probation of the community. Less than this indeed, 
was scarcely to have been expected, when we consider 
the popularity of the previous writings of the editor, 
particularly his works on '< Landscape Gardening and 
Boral Architecture." and ** Fruits and Fruit Trees of 
America." A taste for horticultural improvement is 
rapidly increasing in this country. This is obvious 
from the great increase of nurseries. A few years ago, 
it was feared by some, that competition in the raising 
and sale of trees would ruin the business; but the de- 
mand has actually outstripped production, and from 
present appearances is likely to continue in advance. 

We propose to notice briefly some of the principal 
articles which have appeared in the publication above 
named. 

The second article in the first number of the Horti- 
colturist, is placed under the head of " Notes on a 
FEW Fruits of Superior Excellence." It is writ- 
ten by the Editor. He remarks that such has been the 
Domber of new fruits that have been lately introduced 
into our gardens, that it is not easy to decide which are 
the best. He observes that — " There is a large class 
of very fine fruits which have only a local value. They 
belong," be continues, <' to a certain small district where 
they have originated, where their qualities attain their 
highest perfection, and beyond which they deteriorate." 
Among such he reckons the Newtown Pippin and 
Esopus Spitzenburg. These apples, so highly valued 
here, he states become so changed when transferred to 
other sections, that in New-England, and at the south 




Fig- 81.— TU Imptrial Ot'omem Plum. 

and west, ** they are scarcely the same fruits." The 
writer observes, however, that — *' there is a small class 
of fruits which seem to have a capacity of adaptation 
that fits them for soils and exposures of almost every 
character. Hardy, miiformly productive and thriving 



in almost every tolerable soil, they become sources of 
profit to the orchardist, and of continual enjoyment to 
the possessor of small gardens.'* Among other fruits 
of this class, he reckons the Imperial Ottoman Plum, 
fig. 84, of which he gives the following description : 

« This valuable fruit is comparatively little known. 
It is named, but not described in the Catalogue of the 
London Horticultural Society. We believe it was im- 
ported from Europe many years ago by the late propri- 
etor of the Linnsean Garden at Flushing. 

<<The Imperial Ottoman has qualities which will 
soon make it a very popular plum. In the first place, 
it is among the earliest sorts, ripening only two or 
three days after the Morocco. Secondly, it is remarka- 
bly juicy, sweet and excellent; the flesh of very melt- 
ing texture. Thirdly, it is a most abundant and very 
regular bearer; the fruit hanging in the richest clusters. 
And lastly, it is a very hardy tree — suiting itself to al- 
most any climate, where the plum will thrive. 

" The Imperial Ottoman is a fiuit of medium size, 
oval and regularly formed. The skin is of a pale, semi- 
pellucid gjeenish yellow, a good deal marbled. In 
general appearance, the fhiit approaches, somewhat, the 
Imperial Gage, but the skin is thinner and more transpa- 
rent. It hangs for some time upon the tree, and though 
borne in thick clusters, does not incline to rot like some 
of the finer plums. The stalk and leaves are rather 
downy, and the former is slightly inserted. The skin 
is covered with a delicate whitish bloom ; and the flesh, 
when fully ripe, scarcely adheres to the stone." 

Another fine plum mentioned in this article is the 
Jefferson, a variety produced and named by the late 
Judge BuEL. The original tree which stood near 
his residence, we believe died daring the last winter. 
We extract from Mr. Downing's <* Fruit and Fruit 
Trees of America," the following description of this 
plum: '^ Branches slightly downy, leaves oval, fiat. 
Fruit large, oval, slightly narrowed on one side tow- 
ards the stalk. Skin golden yellow, with a beautiful 
purplish-red cheek, and covered with a thin white 
bloom. Stalk an inch long, pretty stout, very slightly 
inserted, suture indistinct. Flesh deep orange, (like 
that of an apricot,) parts freely and almost entirely 
from the stone, which is long and pointed; very rich, 
juicy, luscious, and high flavored. Ripens the last of 
August, and hangs a fortnight on the tree." 

There is no doubt that this is one of the finest plums 
known. Mr. Downing observes, in the article in the 
Horticulturist to which we have referred, that << every 
year's trial confirms our high estimation of its merits. 
We perceive," he continues, << that it is now well tested 
in England, and equally admired there." 

Another article in the' first number which is partiea- 
larly worthy of notice, is one on <* I^he best fivr 
Winter Pears, by M. P. Wilder," Esq., President of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Perhaps no 
branch of horticulture has for several years yielded a 
better return in the shape of profits, than the production 
of winter pears in situations convenient to large mar- 
kets. The production of this description of fruit might 
doubtless be increased to great advantage. We are ac- 
quainted with cultivators in Massachusetts who meet 
with a ready sale for considerable quantities of winter 
pears at five dollars, and in some instances as high as 
twelve dollar per barrel. 

Mr. Wilder is an eminent and successful cultivator 
of pears, and in offering a list of those kinds to which 
he gives the preference, he has been guided by several 
years' experience. The first he mentions is the 

1. Beurre d'Aremhurgy a variety which for ten yean, 
he says, has never failed to yield him an abundant crop. 
It keeps, he says, *< as well as a Ru«et apple." He 
states that « it is easily excited to maturity, and may be 
brought into eating in November or retarded till 
Marfeh." 

2. The second kind mentioned is the Winter \elis, 
which is held in much esteem. Ripens from Novem 
ber to January. 

3. Columbia.—Thit is an American variety which 
originated in Westchester county, in this state. Mr. 
WiLD^ states that having heard of this pear, he some 
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jrean tgo diipatcbcd a ■pacJ^ meueog^r to the - _ -^ 

owDcr of the ttee, uid obtained half a biuhel of 

the fniit, with wbicli he wu lo much pleawd 

that he'diJ not regret the expenie ot twelve and 

a hair doUan incurred in procuring it. Ripeent 

about the flru of January. 

4. Glmil Morctau. — Thiihalbeen coarouDdad, 
ai Mr. W. lUtci, with the Seurre d'Aremburic. 
It i> laid (o be a rich lugiry peafi in leaion Ha- 
camber and JanuRry. 

5. Pa»« Coimor.— A hardy and vigotouB pear, 
" Prolific to a fault," »o that to obtain fruit of 
the b»t lize and quaVny, Hr. W. Ualei that it !• 
aecenary lo trim out haJf the fruit-bearing •pure, 
which ihonld be dona in the month ot IHiireh. 
Ripeoa from November to February, but may b» , 
kept tiil March. 

Ad article recom mending the " AhebIcan As. , 
■OB ViT« FOR Screens and Hedoe'," by A. 
B'aui,, ii worthy of notice. The fiiat eiampie of 
the uie of the Arbor-VilK for the purpon here 
meutioaed, ever seea by the writer, ua* on the 
grouDdiof tbs Meiiri. Dowhi.nu. The beauty 

iJid perfection of lome "reen. in the B«nl«".o' plg. ee-Ik«tnfir. Sm«U ffiM. 

Ihone gcollemen, exceed anything of the kind ^ 

we have ever aeen. They are from sixteen to eighteen feet in height, the ildee aa true ai tba walli of a bnilding, 
(Ihougli never trimmed) and impenetrable (o tight. Mb. Bade ftatee that the arbor-Tita ii entirely fra* 
from diieue or teodency to decayg it prelerrei it* freihneu of green through the lummer, and doei not aif- 
fer from the eOecti of winter. 

The article "On the Coltdke or Peacb OECHABPa," by J. W. THOHPtoH, of Wilmington, Delaware, 
contain!! much that it inte- 
letling anil uieful. Mr. 
Thohfsoh atalei that the 
ereJit of introdueing, on a 
large ncale. the culture of 
the peach in Delaware, il 
due to Hr. Isaac Reevbs, 
a Dative of New Jsreey. 
Tbi* , gentleman and Mr. 
FHlur RtTBOLD, Jr., are 
■aid to be tbe two largatf 
and moit eucceuful cultira- 
ton of tbi) fruit in Dela- 
ware. Mr. &EKTBI formed 
a partnerahip come yeara 
since, with Jacob Kidob- 
WAT, of Philadelphia, and 
in the ipring of 1S32 they 
•et out the Brat twenty acre! 
of innoculated peadi tree* 
eter planted in the state, and 
their plantation was soon 
•xlendeJ to 120 acrw, tba 
■ales from which in one s«a- 
■on reached siileen Ihou- 
■aml dollars. But it ii ad- 
ded that peaches then conl- 
manded Ironi JIJ to %3 per 
basket containing 3 pecks. 
At Lhit tiqie, the extant of 
land set lo peach iraei in 
New-Culle Co., Dal., is 
■Uted to be from 2,500 to 
3U00 acres. The price, of 
course, haa diminiafaad witli 
tbe inereaM of proiiuclioD, 
tke present average, take 
one year with another, b«- 
ing from 30 to 60 cenlji per 
basket. 

None but the best kinds 
are now cultivated; the ob- 

iect being to have them u -.„„,..,„. 

early and as late ■■ poesible. . ^''- "■-"* ^"^ I>«l*-mi. 

All the tree^ are budded. The eorliast, which begin lo ripen the flnt weak in Anguet, ar* Troth'* Early, 
Early Vork, Early Ann; and the later, which continue till the laM of October, are Ward's Late Free, Heath, 
Algiere' Winter. The mode of preparing the ground for peach orchards la said to be precisely the same as for Indian 
corn. The treee are ael in rows from 20 to 30 feet apart. The ground is cultivated in com or some hoed crop 
for three yeut, when tbe tree* begin to bear, after which no crop is grown, but tbe ground should be plowed 
UuMorfourtunMmaaetKMi. The aTarage ll(e of tbe tTMi ii from nine to twelve yeaisj and their greatest 
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wemiraue Iha « pewh-irorm " uid the <■ fellowi." " The Bnt," it U laitl "readily FleiJi to Uie liaib vul 
tba triwiM"* or Mmi-uuiiul czamiiuiliOD*; the buter being a conititutional, cotuiuoplite, or maratmatic 
dininr. for which no other remedy i> u yet baown or (o be practiced, bat txlirpatiim ind dettructioB." 

The Qiat article io tbe eeoooil aumber ot the HorticulturlM of which we would now oSer any notice, il 
one on " Th« Blight in thb Peik Tbik," by the editot. Mr. Downimo belierea that there are " two 
di»iaotma)ailie*"liaowDbythenai]iearMtgU. One, be thiulis, i« cauted by iiuactt, and the other by the freezing of 
tbe lan. He rcMUrlti— " The inttct blight we do not conilder a malady ot a very lerioui nature. Aa it 
begins at the eitreioity ot tbe tree, at or near the end* d the branche*, and at iu ipreuiing depends entirely 

opoD the care orcareleawiess 
Of the caltivalor, it is hia 
own liuill if it ever destrayi> 
many trees. Experieac and 
ohserratioa have convinced 
Ds that the pruning knife, 
Tlgoroiuly applied the too- 
meni the insect BrM com- 
meoee* his attack in June, 
and faithfully peisiited in, 
will soon rid oae'n gartlen or 
orchard of this minute but 
moM poisoDoug Scolyiui." 
As loon aa a branch turns 
black, it shonld be cut off a 
I Ibot below where it is af- 

■ bwled or discolored. 

■ The "frozen np blight," 
' Ifr. D. Ihinka ''another and 

much more alaimin); dis- 
ease, — that it donbUess ari- 
se* from the audden freezing 
•nd thawing ot the sap * ea 
aels in winter." Of thi« 
disease he spe^p as follows; 
■' If any one will carefally 
examine a tree aSected by 
tbe frozen up blight, ha 
will notice toott on the bark 
Vig. W. of the trunk or principal 

branches, which hare a dead or withered appearance. The bark there Is contracted, blackish, and ia shrunk 
below the lerel of the surrounding beallhy portions. This is often observable very early in the spring. As 
tbe season opens, tbe tree itiuti into leaf, and grows luxuriantly : suddenly, aliout ths middle of Jnne, sometimes 
a little earlier or later, a terminal shoot, a branch, or the whole tree, droops and dies. 

"If we purwe the examination a little farther with the knife, we shall Odd the inner portion of the bark 
next the wood — In short, that part where the downward current of sap takes il* course — has assumed A 
blackish bae. This taint la not conflaed to that part of the tree, viz., the llmh or branch where the ixtemai 

symptoms of the blight are 
^ovn.but extends, more cw 
-,' ... :■.„.'_ lesi rapidly, from that point 

through the whole of the 
rest of the tree, unless it 
is arrested by amputation 
in a very early atage." 

Hr. Downing obaervea 
that — ''the froien-sap blight 
Is not conflned to the pear 
tree alone. We have aesB 
it in aeverat other trees not 
entirely hanly in this lati- 
tude, or which suffer from 
winters of unusual severity. 
Such are the Ailinthus, 
le Calalpa, and the Bpaniah 



From the bet that these 
diseased spots almost inva- 
riably appear on the south- 
ern side ot the trees, Hr. 
D. thinks that the injury is 
occasioned "by the too rap- 
id thauing caused by Iba 
ion's rays which bunti tbe 
asp vessels, bzhI is tbe in* 
mediate cause of tho matter 
_. _ deposited on them. Wer» 

^'*- ** it the effect of frost simply. 
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to this mort deitrnetlTe form of bDght, tor thoM will 
and ilhutiani most exposed to itt 

"It is with a. view of suggesting such a remedy, (hat 
we liave called atleation to the subject at the pretent 
time. We propose to prevent the frozen-sap bligbC 
entirely, by tekiteteaihing the ilcnu and principal 
brancliti of ail vatuabtt piar Irtti tvery aufumn, iffttr 
the leavei have fallen. By this simple operation, we 
think the irOurious action of (he sun wiU be entirely 
prevented; its nys will be, for the most part, reflected, 
and (he rapid thawing- of any large part of the bark 
rendered entirety impossible." 

Next we have an article, with an engraving, of the 
Doteil Fastolff Rupberry. This fruit was flnt brought 
into notice in England, in 1842, and has been (he prize 
Tariely at the leading horticultural shows there ever 
■tnce, Mr. Downino (binks it will be as highly es- 
teemed here as 1( is there. 

An article "Ok the Cultivation or the Lilt 
Tbihe," fay (hat judicious cultivator, Joseph Bbeck, 
of Baatoa, cannot but be valuable to those engaged in 
that branch of floriculture. 

"A HEW MODE oy Qnowiso Br* Kale akd Rhct- 
BIBB," appears to consist in covering the plants, in Ibc 
month of November, (o the depth of fourteen inchei 
with peal earth. The dark color of the peat is sap. 
posed to draw the heat of the sun, keeps (he frost fron 
the root*, so (hat they are « in a flt state to be exoitei 
Into growth by the flrst bright weather in March." 

The" Design fob a Rustic Gate," of which the 
above eul Ag. S6, is an lllustiatlon, is pretty anil tasteful. 
In reference to this kind of structure It is observed: — 
" Rustic work is very perishable, if it is made of li(tle 
bl(s of rough branches of any kind thai are picked up in 
the forest after the wood-chopper. On the other hand. 
If it isalways made of the branches of the common 
Red Cedar, so abundant In most parts of the country, it 
wilt last a long while, and prove both strong and ser- 
viceable-" 

Thoartieleon the "Cabnation, its Histobt And 
CfLTUBE," is a capital treatise on the culture and ma- 

The third number opens with a description, with 
neat cuts, (flgs. 88 and 89.) of " The Bimpi.e Rural 
Cottaoe, or the Wobkino Man's Cottage." This 
article is also by the editor, who introduces some ex- 
cellent remarks in regard (o the various styles of orchi- 
teclure, and their adaptation to diflfeient ediflces. In 
regard (o the class of buildings under consideration, the 
writer remarks — " we wish to see the working nun's 
cottage made tasteful in a simple and fl( manner." In 
the two views here given, (he object is (o call a(tentIon 
U> the exterior of the dwellings, leaving (he internal 
•rrangenien(B (o the taste or circumstances of the 
builder. The following remarks in reference to these 
plans will sflTord the necessary explanations. 

<■ Whatever may be thought of the eCfect of these 
desigTis, {and we ossore our readers that they appear 
much better when built than upon paper,) we think it 
will not be denied, that they have not the defects to 
which we have just alluded. The style is as economi- 
cal as (he cheapest mode of building; it is exprenive of 
the simple wants of id occupant; and it is, woconci ' 
not wi(hou( some lasleftil character. 

" Last, (hough not least, (his mode of building 
tages is well adapted (o our country. The material — 
wood — is one which mutt, yet for Some years, be 
the only one used for small oottages. The project, 
ing eaves partially shelter the building from our hO' 
tun and violent storms; and the few simple details 
which may be said (o confer something of an 
tal character, as (he rafter brackets and window dress, 
ings, arc such as obviously grow au( of the primary 
conveniences of (he house — the necessity of a roof 
(belter, and (he necesaily of windows for tight. 

"Common narrow riding, (i. t., the thin clap-boarding 
in general use,) we would not employ fiJr the exterior of 
this class of cottages — nor, indeed, for any simple nual 
building. What we greatly prefer, are good strong and 
•Ound boards, from (en (o fourteen inches wide, and one 



to one and a fbnrth inches thick. These dioald b« 
tongued snd grooved so as to make a clow ioint, and 
nailed to the frame of the house in a vertical manner. 
The joint should be covered on (be outside with a nar- 
row strip of inch board, tcota two to three InchM wide. 
The accompanying cat, 8g. 90, a, lowing a WCtion of 
this mode of weather boardbg will best explain It to 
the reader. 




Fig. SO.- Cuaaf Siding aadKorifine. 
" The raftew of these two cottages are slout Joists, 
placed two feet apart, which are allowed to extend be- 
yond the house two feat, to answer the puiiKise of 
Jroe*((s for the protecting eaves. Fig. 90, b, will show 
glance, the mode of rafter hoarding and diinglinf 
' these rafters, so as to form the simplest and best 
kind of roof.* 

The window dresdngs, which ihonld have a bold 



a mode by nailing on tll<> 



• The .impleji mode of fonnmj an eavs gnner oo a i»o;ocoilg 
mf like Ih* is iliowii in the eul. ig. M. al e. Il cooBsts nenly 
r a tin uont|h{ fauened to Ibc roof br in longer ponion, wtaich 

jof. The irounh Uing direcfly over tho line of the oowr fmi of 
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a, of planlr^ one inch and a half in thickneas. The 
coping piecej b, it of the same thickness, and six to 
eight inches wide, sapported hy a couple of pieces of 
}Di8ts, c, nailed under it for brackets. 

<* We have tried the effect of th Is kind of exterior, qsing 
unplaned boards, to which we have given two good 
coats of paint, sanding the second coat. The effect we 
think much more agreeable — ^because it is in better 
keeping with a rustic cottage, than when the more ex- 
pensive mode of using planed boards is resorted to. 

^< Ckyttages of this class, we would always paint some 
soft and pleasing shade or drab or fawn color. These 
are tints which, on the whole, harmonize best with the 
wrrounding hoes of the country Itself. 

<' These two little designs are intended for the sim- 
plest cottages, to cost from two to five hundred dollars. 
Our readers will not understand us as offering them as 
complete models of a workingman's cottage." 

We have given the above notices of the contents of 
<<The Horticulturist," to furnish our reailers with 
a general view of the work, which is entirely separate 
and distinct from *' The Cultivator." Very rarely, 
If ever, will the same articles appear in both publica- 
tions. Besides the more elaborate articles, to some of 
which we have alluded, a portion of each number of 
**The Horticulturist" is devoted to reviews of 
publications on such topics as come within its scope, 
and to Foreign and Domestic Notices, embracing trans- 
lations from the French and German perio<licals, and 
extracts from those of England, on rural subjects, to- 
gather with eversrthing transpiring in our country of 
particular interest to the horticulturist. 

The Horticulturist is published on the first of each 
month, each number containing 48 pages octavo, print- 
ed in the beat manner on paper of the finest quality, 
smd illoftrated in the same beautiful style as Mr. 
DowNiKO's previous works on Landscape Gardening 
and Roral Architecture. The engravings in the first 
number, consist of views of two country houses, six 
Plums and Pears, two Ornamental Trees, training 
Figs, and Swainstone's Strawberry. The frontispiece 
of the second number is a view of Mr. Donaldson's 
Vineiy at Blithwood. The same number has eleven 
other engravings, inclading the Fastolff Raspberry. 
The third number has for a frontispiece, the two beau- 
tiftil rural cottages, which we have transferred to this 
paper, and ten other cuts, embracing Fruits, Plants, &c. 
Terms, $3.00 per year — ^20 per cent, discount to Agents. 
The Agents for («The Cultivator," throughout the 
co u ntry, are rem>ectfhUy invited to act as Agents for 
« Th^ Horticulturist." 



OUBB FOB RINa -BONE. 



A. D. Gaob, of Macedon, N. Y., an intelligent and 
toeceasfni &rmer, gives the following remedy for the 
cure of Ring-BonCy which he has known to be tried in 
numerous instances, without failure, when applied in 
an early stage of the disease. Where it has not been 
more than one or two years standing, from the appear- 
ance of the first ^mptoms, a cure is almost certain. 
Cases of longer standing are usually much benefitted, 
the g^wth of the ring-bone being arrested, when the 
dineajse is not cured. 

The remedy consists in the application of a mixture 
of spirits of turpentine, oil of spike, and oil of vitriol, 
one ounce of each being a convenient quantity. The 
ounce of turpentine is first put in a strong bottle, the oil 
of spike added and well mixed, and then the oil of 
vitriol is introduced ; the bottle Is then firmly corked, 
and well shaken before used. Especial care must be 
taken that the turpentine and oil of spike are well mixed 
first, as the application of the oil of vitriol to pure tur- 
pentine, produces instant combustion. Considerable 
heat will be produced by the process already dewribed. 
A common black bottle will do very well. 

Then bathe the diseased part thoroughly, once a day 
for three days; drive the mixture in by the application 
of a hot iron. Then to prevent the part becoming too 
tore, lospend the bathing for three days, when it ia to 



be again resumed. Some horses* feet are more quickly 
made sore than others; discretion must be used to pre- 
vent too great soreness. After three turns of applying 
the remedy, it may be discontinued; and the sore, thua 
produced, treated with lard, or other application, a» in 
case of any other sore. 

The remedy is supposed to owe its efficacy to the 
operation of the mixture as a caustic — acting upon and 
destroying the vessels which gradually secrete the ring- 
bone; — so that it may be strictly regarded as a preven^ 
tive, proving effectual in cases of short-standing, and 
preventing the increase of those of longer continuance. 



BOAD MAKnra. 



Thkrc is scarcely anything, next to the direct im* 
provement of the form, that is of more importance to 
the farmer, than good roads. He must necessarily 
spend a considerable portion of his time in travelling 
either long or short distances. The conveyance of 
produce to market, is alone a very considerable item of 
cost and labor. Many farmers are compelled to ppend 
at least one day in seven, on an average, in driving on 
the road. It therefore becomes a matter of really se- 
rious importance, whether his horses accomplish thia 
work with difllculty or with ease. 

There are two or three points, which if sufficientlf 
attended to by all road makers, would, uitk no addU 
tional cost, work a revolution in our roads — nay, more, 
would actually advance the price of land, in many well 
settled districts, to an aggregate amount of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. The Erie canal added to the 
wealth of the country hundreds of millions; fine and 
easy roads, by viitually dimioishjng distances all through 
the country, would be of the highest benefit. 

1. One of the most important points, is to preserve a 
level, as nearly as possible. This importance iR strik- 
ingly exhibited by the computations and experiments 
for engines on railroads, the same principles applying in 
less degree, to common roads. It was found that an 18 
ton engine. 

On a level, would draw, 700 tons. 

« grade 10 ft. per mile, 452 << 

is ti 20 " " 332 " 

€< « 30 «< *< 263 « 

4< «< 50 " « 185 " 

That is, if a horse could draw seven tons on a rail- 
road, on a level, he could not draw two tons up a slope 
of only one foot in a hundred. But a slope of only one 
foot in a hundred on a common road would be regarded 
by every one as about the same as a dead level; — what 
then must be thought of such ascents as are continually 
occurring, of one foot in three or four! The loss of 
power here must be enormous. But enormous as it is, 
and straining to a horse's every muscle and joint, it is 
in moat cases entirely unnecessary. Many parts of the 
country are more or less broken up into irregular hills. 
But with most singular stupidity, the roads instead of 
being led Judiciously round them, by slight curves, pass 
directly over them. Sir Joshua Reynolds said that if 
he were to paint Folly, he would represent a boy 
climbing over a high and difficult fence, with an open 
gate close beside him. He could have done it much 
better by exhibiting a road, for the accommodation of, 
say fifty teams a day, year in and year out, ascending a 
sharp hill and then down again, with a fine natural val- 
ley or level for the road twenty-five rods distant.* 

Every common road to be perfect, should be laid out 
with some kind of levelling instrument, and where as- 
cents must be made, proper curves should make them as 
easy as possible. Narrow and small gorges should be 
crossed by bridges or embankments. Let CiOt the nar- 
row policy that this or that man*s fields are cut into an 
inconvenient shape, ever prevail. It is better for every 
farmer to have a three-cornered field, if he can only 

* Within a eircait often miles from the resideDce of iho writer, 
there are not le« than twenty cane where roails ascend ar^ pass 
down sharp hillis at least fifty feet perpendicular height, while a 
vtry slight carve would place the road on nearly a pexfeot level| 
without adding five rod« to its length. 
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have level roadi, on which hti hones may draw doable 
loads with ease. 

2. The matirial for the construction of roads is very 
essential, and often entirely neglected. The mirface of 
the earth is in many cases rich black mould or muck, 
rery fine for the growth of potatoes and com, but mak- 
ing horrible wagon tracks. It is however usually 
scraped into the highway for the very simple and co- 
gent reason that it is scraped easily, being so much 
softer than the hardpan below, which though hard to 
work, would nevertheless be equally hard to get mud- 
dy. Sometimes, like the politician, who << steered be- 
tween right and wrong," a midway course is taken, or 
rather both plans are adopted ; that is, the muck is first 
scraped up into a high turnpike, and then a coat of 
hardpan covers the top— which does well for light 
wagons, but heavy ones cut through the crust into the 
Manure below. One of the hardest and smoothest 
roads we ever saw, was the wide shallow ditch made 
by scraping the muck out, to form the turnpike, and 
thus leaving the clean hard-pan surface. What fine 
hard roads might be made in many place89 by merely 
removing the black upper soil to enrich the adjacent 
ields. 

3. A third important item, is the removal of loose 
stones. The law of the sUte of New-York requires 
that all road -overseers should cause theM to be thrown 
from the road once a month, but it is rarely observed. 
It is believed that if this were strictly attended to, and 
our roads kept smooth, wagons and carriages would last 
double the time they now do, to say nothing of the dis- 
comfort of being thoroughly jarred a thousand times a 
day, and the rack to horses, harness, and merchandise. 
A single stone, against which every passing vehicle 
thumps like a sledge, may alone cost a hundred dollars 
a year by broken or shattered wagons. 

The property invested in wagons in the state of New- 
Tor k alone, is probably not less than ten million dol. 
lars. If by keeping the roads smooth, by the removal of 
ftones, this enormous sum would need renewmg only 
ODce in twenty-five years, instead of once in twelve 
years as now, would it not be an economical operation? 

If a hundred thousand farmers in the state, do fifty 
dollars worth of teaming on the road, each, per annum, 
the yearly aggregate would be five millions. If their 
loads could be doubled, by making all the roads nearly 
levH, would not the dipping ofi'of a few farmers' fields 
for the passage of the road, be a matter of strict eco- 
nomy to individuals, as well as a great public benefit? 

If besides, by all these improvements, bringing farms 
Tirtually nearer market and all other places of business, 
the price of land should rise, as it certainly would, at 
least to some extent, who would be the loosers? 



FRESSBVATIOH OF APPLES. 



We think the following extract from Downino's 
<' Fruits and Fruit Trees of America,'* fhmishes the 
best answer that can be given to the various inquiries 
we have received in relation to preserving apples. 

In order to secure soundness and preservation, it is 
Indispensably necessary that the fhiit should be gathered 
by hand. For winter fruit the gathering is delayed as 
long as possible, avoiding severe frosts, and the most 
successful practice with our extensive orchardists is to 
place the good fruit directly, in a careful manner, in 
new, tight flour barrels, as soon as gathered from the 
tree. These barrels should be gently shaken while 
filling, and the head closely pressed in; they are then 
placed in a cool shady exposure under a shed open to 
the air, or on the north side of a building, protected by 
a covering of boards over the top, where they remain 
for a fortnight, or until the cold becomes too severe, 
when they are transferred to a cool, dry cellar, in which 
air can be admitted occasionally in brisk weather. A 
cellar for this purpose, should be dug in dry, gravelly, 
or sandy soil, with, if possible, a slope to the north; or 
at any rate with openings on the north side for the ad- 
mission of air, in weather not excessively cold. Here 



the barrels should be placed on tiers on their mvUm^ 
and the cellar should be kept as dark as possible. 

When apples are exported, each fruit in the bar- 
rel should be wrapped in clean coarse paper, and the 
barrels should be placed in a dry, airy place, between 
decks. 



BLXGHT SUPPOSED TO BE OAUSED BT TKB BAB^ 



Mb. Editor — ^Will a barberry-bush growing in a 
man's garden on one aide of the highway, blast wheat 
on the other side, or is it possible it will blast it 
at all? 

Eleven or twelve years ago, I brought, for the dis- 
tance of 30 miles, a root of the barberry, which I plant, 
ed in my garden. Having heard that it was a saying 
among the New-Englanders that it would blast wheat, 
I asked the person from whom I got it, whether h% 
knew anything relative to the subject. I^ replied that 
he believed the idea erroneous, adding that he bad 
raise<l wheat successfully on his farm for 20 years, and 
he believed that his barberries, (for he had three larg« 
bushes,) had no influence whatever on his wheat. 

My neighbor, on the other side of the road, sowed 
opposite to my garden, some four or five acres of wheat. 
The lot contained two kinds of seed. The kind sowa 
nearest the road, and cornering towards my garden, 
was principally blasted, while the other kind was* 
bright and a good yield. Hence, the conclusion is^ 
that my barberry bush blasted the wheat, and that I 
ought to cut it down. I am informed that there were 
a few years since, two large boshes in town, cut dowB 
under the same pretence. 

Now I would not take $5 for my barberry bash, at it 
is an excellent medicine, a fine ornament, and the fhiit 
makes excellent preserves,— yet as no man has a rig'ht 
to ii\Jure another, my bush shall be cut down, provided 
I can be convinced it is an offender. 

Zetto Baknbs. 

Fabhu, Onondaga Co., N> F.> Sept. 1, 1846. 



REMAaKS. — The idea formerly prevailed pretty ex- 
tensively in some parts of New-England, that the bar^ 
berry tended to blast grain, especially wheat and ryeu 
In some districu where wheat was seldom grown, the 
belief that the shrub would blast rye, was quite eoa- 
moo. We recollect seeing the matter put to somethiaif 
of a test. Some bushes came up in a field near a wall 
which formed a fence between the field and the high- 
way. It was suggested to the owner of the lot that he 
had better dig up the bushes, as they would blast hit 
grain. He, however, let them remain till they had for 
several years borne fruit. During this time the field 
was occasionally sown to rye, and the crop was strictly 
noticed to ascertain whether the bushes produced any 
effect, but none could be discovereil — the grain being in 
all respects as perfect as had usually been produced on 
the farm, or on the same field before the bushes caasa 
up. We believe the notion of the deleterious effbcts of 
this shrub is now pretty generally exploded in tha 
neighborhood to which we have referred. 

In the Genesee Farmer, vol. iv., p. 158, DaviI) 
Thomas states that Humphrey Howi^nd, of Great- 
field, Cayuga Co., had raised excellent wheat, though 
(* a very large barberry bush grew within three rods oi 
the edge of the lot." Mr. Thomas also ftirnishes an 
extract from a letter of a correspondent of his, near 
Philadelphia, in which it instated that <' Seneca Lukens 
hail a fine barberry bush which grew at the tide of his 
wheat field without any perceptible injury to his crops.'* 
Mr. T. also quotes from a writer in the New-York Far- 
mer, H. C, [Henrt ColmanT] who says, "for the 
two last years I have raised spring wheat in the verjf 
near vicinity of barberry bushes trithout any percepts 
hie injury." No appearance of blast was discoverable. 

We think our correspondent is very fkir in ofibi-ing 
to cut down his barberry bush if it can be proved to be 
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w ''offender.'' Bat we hope hit neighbors will be 
oontiderate enough to wait till the troth of their 
chergea is clearly made out. 



FEEDOrO WOBE H0BSE8. 

•■•••• 

• 

Wb have long been convinced that the best mode of 
liMding horses that are kept in the stable, is to mix the 
grain in a ground state, with the hay or straw, after the 
latter has been cut with a machine. Experiments have 
demonstrated that a considerable saving both of hay and 
grain may, in this way, be made. We have lately met 
with an account of a method of feeding said to be prac- 
tised by Dr. Sullt, of Somerset, Eng., which, it ap- 
pears to us, may be worthy of adoption, to some extent. 
He has no racks for hay, as he deems it wastefiil to feed 
uncut fodder. The horses are fed in mangers, over the 
top of which, to prevent the horses' from tossing out 
food, eross-bars are nailed at about a foot apart. The 
out hay and straw, and grain are regularly weighed out. 
The food is sometimes varied; but thirty pounds of 
food is given to each horse every twenty-four hours. 
The following shows the articles of food given, and the 
difliersnt modes of preparing it, as well as the quantity 
which each horse daily receives: 

Ifo. 1st. 2d. 3d. 4th. 

1. Farinaceous substances, consisting 

of bruised or ground beans, peas, lbs. lbs, lbs. lbs. 

wheat, barley, or oats, 6 5 10 5 

2. Bran, fine or coarse, 7 

9. Potatoes, boiled or steamed, 

mashed in a tub with a beater,. ..65 00 

4. Fresh grains, (boiled barley,)... 6 

5. Hay, cut down into chaff, 7 8 10 8 

6. Straw, ditto, 7 10 10 8 

7. Malt-dust, or ground oil- cake,... 2 2 

With 2 oz. of salt in each class. — — — — 

30 30 30 30 
Of the four classes into which tlie ingredients are di< 
Tided, Dr. S. most reeonunends those two which eon- 
tain tile steamed potatoes. 

BSOBVT AMEBIOAir PATBVTS. 
Reported for " The Cultivator,'' hy Zenas C.Robbins, 

Mechanical Engineer, and Mtomey for procuring 

Patents, Washington, 2). C 

Foa AN iMPnovKMENT IN FANNING MiLLS — Daniel 
Clow, Port Byron, Cayuga Co., New-Tork, July 16th, 
1S46. 

The priaeipal novelty in this invention consists in 
combining two cylindrical screens of different textures; 
the one placed within and concentric with the other, 
with the vibrating screens of a fanning mill; so ar- 
ranged thai the mill can be operated in the usual man- 
ner, with the vibrating screens alone, or in combina- 
tion with the double cylindrical screens. 

Mr. Clow exl^bited one of his improved fiuming 
mills at the late National Fair, in this city, and it gave 
universal satisfaction. To illustrate the excellence and 
■nperiority of his mill for cleaning grain, Mr. Clow 
birought on' with him a bag containing a mixture of 
wheat and every impurity that is ever found intermixed 
with it, one-half its contents only being sound wheat. 
By passing this mixture once through the mill, the 
sound wheat was perfectly cleaned and separated fW>m 
every impurity, and from the light and shrivelled 

wheat. 

* 

OLOVBR HOLLINa maohhtb. 



XMFBOVBMBirr or WOBV OUT soua 



Ma. TrrcKsn — In a a letter lately received from Mr. 
M. H. MansAeld, the inventor of the « Clover Seed Hul- 
ler," reported in the Cultivator for August, he informs 
me that one of his improved hullers, with a cylinder 
twenty-two inches in lengfth and fifteen inches in dia- 
meter, is capable of hulling forty bushels of clover seed 
per day. Z. C. Bobbins, 

Mtomey and jSg'tfifr Patent$% Waehingtonf D. C. 



Mb. Tuckeb— As every one has his own peculiar 
notions, I have thought I would give you my experi- 
ence on the improvement of poor land. About twelve 
months ago, I read a work on calcareous manures, by Mr. 
Ruflin, of Virginia. As well as I recollect, the anthor 
lays it down as a funiiamental axiom, that poor land 
cannot be permanently improved by putrescent manurea 
alone. While mounted on a favorite hobby, especially 
if he ambles pleasantly and willingly, we are too apt. to 
spur and flog the beast to death. Such is the enthusi- 
asm with which this very respectable author has got 
astride of his hobby of calcareous manures, that he is 
disposed to undervalue all others. It is an amiable er. 
ror he has fallen into, and without at all underrating the 
true value of his favorite manure, I give you the result 
of my own experience. 

About eight years ago, I began to practice the en- 
closing system on an old field containing some 50 acres 
of barren sand, nothing else appearing In the composi- 
tion of the soil. I should say that five bushels of com 
to the acre would be the maximum under the best cul- 
tivation. I onlered stock to be rigidly kept off. It 
clothed itself the first year in a few sickly weeds. I 
then cultivateil it in com, and after husking on the land, 
cut down the stalks and shucks and chopped them in 
three pieces, giving it twelve months rest; result, a 
manifest improvement in the growth of weeds. I again 
cultivated in com — ^the crop much better, but still pro- 
ducing not more than seven or eight bushels per acre. 
1 then followed the same plan of cutting down and 
resting. The growth of weeds increased very percepti- 
bly ; towards the last of winter I plowed in the weeds, 
and in the spring planted in com, the crop yielding ten 
bushels per acre; again cut down the stalkt, &c., which 
were succeeded by a dense growth of weeds; plowed 
them in as heretofore, and planted one half in Baden 
com, the other half our common com. Produce, Ba- 
den com, 24 bushels per acre; common do., 12 bushels 
per acre. Again cut down the stalks, which aflbrded an 
unusual parcel of Utter to spread over the land; and 
while 1 am now writing, I never saw a more luxuriant 
growth of rich weeds. I intend planthig again in com 
the ensuing spring, and may reasonably calculate on an 
increase of one-fourth of the crop. And here yon will 
pardon me for a little moralizing, which I deem, while 
on a subject of this kind, not at all out of place. 

Here you see is land reclaimed from utter sterility 
and made productive, and this too by no extraordinary 
exercise of skill or industry, Ibr I know that I am yet 
in my bora-book in the science of agriculture, which 
is as much a science as any of the learned profee- 
sions ; but while I survey even my unskilfully cultivated 
fields, and enjoy the happy feelings which it mspires, I 
am overwhelmed with gratitude to my Maker who haa 
so clearly indicated that trae felicity consists in obe- 
dienee to his will, in acts of benevolence, in subduing and 
cultivating the soil, and in such avocations as are calcu- 
lated to make us wiser and better men; pointing to tha 
gardens of Epicnras and of Shenstone, mther than tlM 
bloody fields of Arbela and of Autterlitz. 

John D. Jones. 

Topsail, New-Hanover Co* N, C. 



POTATO BOT. 



Mr. Tucker— As every thing in relation to this 
vegetable must be of interest to your readers, I commu- 
nicate the following as the result of my observations. 
August Ist, examined my potatoes, HilPs £arly and 
Chenangoes; they appeared all right. Within a week 
afterwards I found they were diseased very much. I 
dug them out and put them back in the drills, when the 
disease stopped. My late potatoes I found sound, and 
they have remained so. Last year my early ones were 
sound, and my late potatoes only were diseased. I wit- 
nessed, in a tour through a part of Maine, to the White 
Hills, and back to Massachusetts, what I took to be a 
general disease ^ but I have learned that In New-Hamp- 
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•hire, uul round Boiloa, the diieaM mu radilea uiil >larm- 
iagi but trom wnw cmimi, oc want of cutie, at once tha 
dlMKM wu lUyad, ud the potato crop !• likely to ba ■ 
food ona. Thia ia doubly detinbla, inumnch u we 
leftm by the tteuncr BrittviU, tbat ttae rut ii quila 
u alarming thia, m it wia lut year. We bope thay 
may beagneably diaappointei). Tbeabove ia couflrmed 
from a corraapondent in Wilmingtoii, Delaware, wbere 
Itaa early potatoei only ware tlightly diaeaiedj the ~ 
Ooea are fbuud aoond. 
Norfatk Co., (ifou.) 



BOVBY'S SyiSAL ITRAW-OUTi'fiB.— Fig. 09. 



Or all the *«riou* uachinaa which hare been invent- 
•d for cutting fodder for atock, none have been mora 
bigbly approred, after thorough trial, than Hovbt's, ■ 
repreaantation of which ia above given. Il ha» t>een 
frequently eihlbitad at Agricultural ahowi, and hai, of' 
couiM, been broaght into competition with other cat- I 
tertofolmoit every kind; yet il hu not fiiiled to re- | 
ceive the bigheat prizes on all occuiona. Among the ' 
Soeietiea whoae hlgheal premluma tor culting-roachinei 
have been awarded to Mr. Hovev, may be named tbe 
New-York Stale Agricultural Society, the Mauachu- 
aetti Mechanic's Aaaociatioa, Maaaachuselts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture, baaldea several county agricul- 
tnral locietiaa in Maaaaehoaatts and other stalaa. For ! 
particular! in regard to this machine, aee adverticemant 
in thia number. I 

The advanlagea ofcuttingloilderroritockareioobvl- j 
ona, and saem now to ha co generally admitted, that little 
seal be aald on thia point. In the flrat place, by cut- ! 
Hog, there is little or no waste of load. Secondly, the ' 
fi>od is prfsentad to the stomach in a condition Ibe most | 
proper for the digestive organs. Thirdly, an animal 
^onaoma* IWi time in fllling its stomach with cut than 
with uncut food. This it a very important conaiden- 
tion for laboring animals, which reqaire all the real and 
•leep Ihey can enjoy, during the time Ibey are not at 
work. 



years' growth, planted at the rate of 1,500 hills to 
the acre, that will yield, if dug the present lUI, over 
3 lbs. to the hill ; thia he will not dig till a year from 
thia hll, when it will yield 4 Iba. or over to the hill. 
He baa other madder which at 4 years growth, will 
yield 64 cwt. to the acre, merchantable madder. It 
may be well to give notice to the i«aden of the Culti- 
vator, that he will be able to meet orders Ibr seed the 
present fall. It will be sold, boxed, and delivered at 
Utica, at ^.GOper bushel. It requires 6 buahela to 
plant an acre. Plant on rich, mellow, dry land. An 
acre of madder, properly cultivated, and of tbur year* 
growth, at (16 per cwt., — Ibe price he hu obtained for 
his— will amoont to over 1900. M. 

[Wa wish Mr. Eaton would give na a cotDmiuiiciticm 
dewribing Ibe process of cultivating, and preparing 
madder for market. — Ep.] 



mPBOVBXBNT UT BUSDIMa. 



Mb. Tuceeb— The writt 



that h 



naujge 






Of tl 



rticle tuppoMt 



Wbt is it that aueh a vast amount of money ia annually 
paid by thia to foreign countries for this article, when 
fee have a aoil and climate ao admirably adapted Ibr ita 
production! There is no good reaaon why we ahocld 
import madder, any more than that we ahould import 
wheat, pork, or cbeeae. It ia one of the most aure and 
proaiable crops to which the American farmer can turn 
bis attention. II is not subject to bo deilroyed by frost, 
drouth, inaacta. or farm stock. The demand for it ia 
Increasing in the same ratio with our manubctnrea. 

Jome* Eaton, of WinAeld, Herkimer county, haaculti- 
fatwl Mtdilei for IS yean. Ha has madder of three 



of budding young treet; one In regard to the linu 
of doing it, and the oihar in regard to the modt at 
doing it. 

Aa to the timt of bndding, we are of opinion ttiat the 
husinesB hss bean generally deferred too long. The 
experience of the writer proves that August is belter 
than any pari of September i and that July is still better 
than August. By tieginning to bud in July wa aecura 
several advantages) ftist, we Bnd that the bark will 
peel mora freely while the tree ii in its moat rapid 
growth ; and this ia of importance in the experiment. 
Secondly, by beginning early, if a bud foil of taking, 
there will be ordinary time to repeat the experiment. 
But if the bud takt, as we say, we may gain a conaida- 
rable groiatli the preaenl year, and thus gain time. 

As to the mode of bndding, it may be such as gana. 
rally to have the buds grow the present year, if at all. 
Let them be inserted according to the qkuI mode, 
taking care when the bud is cut Itom the limb to rttain 
the ilietT, a woody subalanee which ia cut off with tha 
bud, aa this will be more likely to preserve the eye n>. 
Injured. And now comes what we propoee oa Ibe im- 
provement, vii: clip offthe end of every twig baloDg- 
ing to the limb in which the bud ii inserted; and tbni 
check the upward motion of the aap till the bod ad- 
heres or lakes. Then, when you aacarUin that a bod 
Am adhered for growth, cut off the whole limb abora 
the maerted bud aa you have been, in the common moda, 
directed not to do until the next apring; and thia will 
be followed by the alartiog and growth of the hod la a 
very few days. 

Tbiaaeason I commenced budding in the latter part 
of July; and my succeu haa been very satisfactory. 
Those inserted in the fore part of August, have done 
well, excepting Ihose in plum trees, wliich have ticeo 
a general failure. Peaches have succeeded the beat, 
and pears next. I have several peaches which have 
begun their growth, (Sept. 3,) and one ha* grown seve- 
ral inches, and I think will grow a foot this &11. And 
they all appear to receive an impniae by this catting off 
tha limb above the inserted bad. I have also one pear 
which has begun to ahoot forth, and Otheraare promis- 
ing to do it. Aa to peaches, T have no doubt thai, wera 
the limb above the inserted bud cut off at the lima Of 
inaerlion, it would f^vor the adhesion and growth Of 
the bud, though I have waited till that took place. 
The latter mode, perhaps, needs an experiment. 

Aa to the common mode of inserting the bud, and at 
the aame time leaving tha whole limb above to draw 
the np. Il is rather a wonder that the bud will take at 
all. It look! more rational that cutting it down part- 
ly or wholly, will leave more sap tat the bud bdow, 
and this will favor Its growth. 

I found the requisite bud to t>e insertad, ai perfectly 
fbrmad in July as afterward. H. T. 

ProipiCl, (Conn.,) Stpt. 3, 1846. 
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THE STATB FAIR AT AVSOSK. 
View qf tht tmfwary buUdwgi on tht eentrr of tht ShoiB-Qromdt, 



Tbfl Fair hell] OD the letbuid 17t)i of the past month, 
WW rcfruiled *i > whole, u about eqiwl to that of 
lajt yeax; and tha luubated iutercit of the people wu 
eviaced by the mjriuU which poureil in upon the 

Kandi ^om all put* at Central and Weilem New- 
t. 

A piece of groanil conaittiDf of 12 acrea on Capitol 
Hill, eait of the village of Aubnm, waa chosen for the 
ezhibitiOD, which comnunded ■ line view of the tur- 
rouoding country, eTlendin; forty miles welt to the 
blue hill) of Yatei init Ontuio countie*. The geoera] ar- 
rangemenl wai neiLrly the same uthal of lait yeu, and 
Ibe exterior aspect of the exhibition similar) but a most 
■Iriking; improvement wu the architectural appearance 
given to all the baildingi. Floral Ball was IM feet 
long and 60 feet wide, with an irregular Grecian oat- 
line, the whole front with its iaicades and portico, 
being denicly clothed with evergreen. The light waa 
admitted into the interior through a broad line of open- 
ing* OD each aide above, akftened by eurtalos of mna- 
lin, extending the entire length- This hall, in design, 
extent, atrangement, and Sniah, ttz exceeded any for- 
mer one. A wide boanled platform or floor, ^ feet 
wide extended through the middle of (he hall, on which 
were placed the terraced shelves for the exhibition of 
the flowers, vegelables, and fruits, and leaving a fine 
broad walk on ei(her side. This line of shelves was 
interrupted at the centre of tbe building by a luperb 
arergreeu gothic temple 22 feet high, on a liase of ten 
feet square, which added much to the imposing aspect 
of the interior, while the softened light from above on 
massive green columns and wreathes throughout the 
ball, gave the whole a truly magnificent appearance. 
This hall, and its decorations were deaigned by Dr. 
AlexaoJer Thompson, of Aurora. 

Tbe three other halls, which were about 100 Jeet 
long and 30 wide, exhibited in their exterior design, a 
pore architectural taste. Two of (hem, one for the 
" Daibt," and the other for the " Paxm Implxmsntb," 
were in simple massive Grecian style, and the third, de- 
voted to the exhibition of "Douxstic Manufac- 
Tnasa," was a beautiful building of (he pointed Ootbic 
form. These were all deeigned by George Casey of 
Auburn. 

Great credit is due tbe enterpriiing eitiieni of Au- 
boni amt ill vicinity, for the unsparing liberality which 
they evinced in tbus preparing for the exhibition. Tbe 
untiring effi>rta of the ladies, who exerted themselves 
personally with the most praiseworthy leal in these 
preparations, are also deserving of high commendation. 

Cattle. — The exhibition of Durhams was much 
more limited than on former occasions, though some 
very Sne animals were on the grounds, from ihe yards 
ofMears. Sherwood, of Auburn, Vail, of Troy, Allen, 
of Buffalo, Bacon, of Waterloo, Wabeman, of Herki- 
mer, Parker, of Ballston, Button, of Newark, and Wells, 
of Johnstown, Hyalt, of Rocfaester, and some othet*. 
But few Bcrefortls were exhibited ; am(wg them were 3 



eows and a bull calf fMm Wm. H. Sotham, of Albany, and 
a very fine bull and cow from T. H. Hyatt, of Rochester. 
The display of Devons was excellent. Amongtfae prin- 
cipal contributors were H. W. Wadibon, of Otsego Co., 
8. M. Brown, of Onondaga, and L. F. Allen, of BuSido. 
In tbe collection of H. N. Wadibn, were a bull, two 
yoke ofver]' Bne steers, and other animals which the 
owner, with great public spirit had driven nearly one 
hundred miles to tbe bir, and which notwithstanding 
the fatigues of the Journey, were nusurpaaed on the 
ground. A pen of nine Devon calves, belonging to the 
same collection, excited very great inlereet, and indeed 
there was no part of the exhibition which was more 
inlerexting and beautiful. The native cattle and cronea 
were, with scarcely one or two exceptions, few and 
poor; and unless there is a reasonable prospect of an 
improvement, we think the suggestion of the chairman 
of (he committee Ibr their examination well worthy of 
attention, — that the amount of preminms on them be 
reduced, as some of these premiums are actoally higher 
than the whole value of the animal itself. These re- 
marks are of course not intended to apply to the superb 
display of working oxen, consisting of 16 yoke from 
Jas. 8. Wadsworth, 10 yoke from J. M. Sherwood, and 
11 yoke from several enterprising farmen of the town 
ofSennett. These attracted a great deal of attention 
from (he congregated thonannds on the ground, and as a 
whole were iloubtleis lupecior to those of any previons 
fair. But few fit cattle were exhibited; among then 
were two One yoke &om W. A. & J. Boies, of Homer, 
and two yoke bom A. Pine, of Fittslown, and some 
cows from J. 8. Wadsworth. 

HOBaxa. — Thi* part of the exhibition would com- 
pare very favorably with former yean. There were a 
large number ofttalliotis, and with very few exceptions, 
they were decidedly Ane, tome of (hem truly excellent. 
Tbe QiSbrd Morgan Horse, 20 yean old, possessing 
all the vigor and action of youth, from F. A, Wier, ot 
Walpole, N. H.,and hIscoK, 6yeais old, from C. Blodget, 
Chelsea, Vt., excited universal admiration. A five year 
old stallion from C. Oaspar, Marcellus, Onondaga Co., was 
perhaps unexcelled for his beauty of outline, and ap- 
proached as near the beau ideal of a handsome animal 
as anything we have seen. Several Bne young horses 
of the Alfred stock, owned by Mr. f ordon, of Geneva, 
were much admired. Some of the matched horses 
were excellent. Mr. Fordon had also on (he ground 
for exhibition, " Alfred," which took tbe first premium 
at the State Fair ai Rochester, and the mare and colt 
(o which waa awarded Ihe flnt premium at TTtica. 
But in so fine and numerous a collection, it it im- 
possible to 'point out within our brief limits, all 
(hal are worthy of attention, and for further particu- 
lars, see (he premiam Hats. We ought here to no- 
lice the excellent recommendations of A. Ferguson, 
chairman of the committee, on the great importance of 
the eetabliahment of veterinary schools, that scientiBo 
and coneentMled knowledge may be brought to bear on 
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the management and diseases of these invaluable ani- 
Bals. 

Sheep. — ^Many fine specimens of Spanish Merino 
were exhibited. Several of these were from Vermont, 
from A. L. Bingham, and Rockwell and Sanford, of 
Addison Co., and from R. V. R. Horton, Hub- 
barton. From Connecticut were those of J. N. Blakes- 
lee, and others. Among those from our own state, 
we noticed fine Merino sheep from James Randall, 
of Onondaga Co., and A. 6. Percy, of Wayne Co., 
aa worthy of commendation, and as also possessing the 
quality of not being overcharged with gum, which bad- 
ly disfigured some otherwise excellent animals. Mr. 
Howard, of Owasco, Cayuga Co., exhibited fine speci- 
mens of what were called Paular Merinos. Good 
South Downs were shown by Z. B. Wakeman, of Her- 
kimer, and J. M. Sherwood, of Cayuga Co. The num- 
ber of long-wool sheep were few. Some, not sheared 
the present year, have wool 14 inches long. 

The exhibition of Swine was rather meagre, nor did 
we notice any eminently worthy of attention, though 
m few fine animals were on the ground. 

Implements. — Althoigh the variety was hardly as 
great as on some former occasions, there were a num- 
ber new and valuable, and the display was exceedingly 
interesting. The importance of this part of the exhi- 
bition, was shown by the hundreds of farmers who were 
oonstantiy examining them, and thus at one view ob- 
taining information of their construction and use, many 
of them, where admissibte, being kept in constant ope- 
ration. 

Among those which we noticed, were the reaping 
machines of Hussey and McOonnick, both of which ex- 
cited G^reat interest; Fitzgerald's portable burr-stone 
mill and horse-power, in operation on the gronnd, two 
korses grinding from three to fovr bushels per hoar; 
•evend straw-cuttersy anong wkieh were Webb** of 
Cayuga Co., Sanford's, from H. A. Chaae, Rocheiter, 
and a large one for hand or horse power, recently eon- 
■trueteii by George Catchpole, of Geneva, N. Y. A 
eonsiderable number of horte-powers and of cultiva- 
tors were also upon the grouad. A newly invented 
•owing machine, by Jones ti Smith, Fairfield, Ct., was 
ahown, remarkable for ita simplicity of construction, 
and for the effectual scattering of the seed, which was 
done by a rapidly revolving cyliodeF covered with pro- 
jecting pegs, under the distributing box. A threshing 
machine and separator, of coarse wire setves; a clover 
mill, by Sharpe & ^rrick, of Seneca Co.; a com- 
planter, which furrows out, drops, covers, and rolls, at 
one operation, drawn by two horses, invented by John 
liong, of Livingston County; a sowing machine by P. 
Seymour, of 3B. Bloomfield, N. Y., for sowing broad- 
cast, plaster, grass-seed, or grain, of any kind; a ma* 
Chine driven by horse-power, for cleaning buckwheat 
from grit, dried blossoms, and other impurities, and 
Hall's stump-machine, figured and described in a for- 
mer volume of the Cultivator, — were all upon the 
ground. Among the horse-rakes, were L. M. Whit- 
man's, Pike, Allegany Co., made with wire spring- 
teeth, revolving at the command of the rider, who 
holds a cord for the purpose; and one of simpler con- 
struction, also with spring teeth, from T. G. Yeomans, 
of Walworth, Wayne Co., possessing some decided ad- 
vantages over former rakes. A flax -pulling machine, 
from H. Hill, Pemville, N. Y., excited much attention ; 
flax is caught between a large rof>e with a rough snr- 
fiwse, and a large horiEonvd revolving cylinder, on 
which the rope passes; the cylinder being slightly in- 
clined, the roperiseaaa it passes round, and thus draws 
the flax from the ground, dropping it as it again leaves 
the cylinder, in a box on the opposite aide. 

The plows were excellent, but there were none new 
in construction and principle, and consequently an ex- 
tended notice is not needed. I>elaao^ Diamond Plow 
was generally regarded as fully equal, if not superior, 
though excellent ones were exhibited by J. B. Gay- 
lord, D. Anthony, and others. 

There was a fine ooUeetion of earriages ami buggies, 
from several contributoci. 



The Contents of the four Halls, were in the 
highest degree interesting. The great rush was to 
Floral Hall, and its congregated collection of flowers, 
fruits, and vegetables, arranged in most brilliant dis. 
play. The flowers were £^e for the season. Among 
the contributors were James Wilson, of Albany, who 
presented a flne collection of Dahlias, Verbenas, and 
other plants; a fine collection from Prof. Jackson, of 
Schenectady; fine Dahlias, from Edward Thomas, of 
Geneva; very neat and tastefol bouquets fromL. L. Me- 
nand, of Albany; and many fine flowers in splendid 
bouquets and masses, from various sources, among which 
we particularly noticed those from £. T. Throop Mar- 
tin, of Willow Brook, Owasco Lake. EUwanger & 
Barry, of Rochester, exhibited a very select collection 
of Dahlias, consisting of 25 varieties, and handsome 
massesof intermixed Verbenas, of 12 different speclet 
and varieties. A splendid floral ornament terminated 

one end of the hall, designed by ^— — of Buf- 

&do, composed of lettering of flowers on a dark green 
moss ground. H. Morgan, of Aurora, N. Y., and 
Elihu Tyler, of Buffalo, also presented fine flowers. 

Of Fruits, the number of varieties was large, though 
in quantity they were less than on former occasions, 
which led to the erroneous impressions that the exhi- 
bition was deficient. Some of the best collections in 
the state were, however, not represented. The in- 
creased number of contributors of extensive collectiont 
proved conclusively the advancement in the introduction 
of fine kinds. Among the principal contributors, were 
E. C. Froflt, of Chemung County, who furnished 30 "va- 
rieties of apples; J. F. Osbora, of Port Bfron, a large 
collection of apples; Elwanger and Barry, of Rochester, 
about 10 sorts of peaches, 40 of apples« and 60 of pears, 
with some fine exotic grapes; Charles Powis, of Greece, 
Monroe Co., a large collection of apples; H. Wendell, 
of Albany, fine peaches and pears; a large ooUeetion 
from Bissel & Hooker of Rochester; extensive aiscd- 
laneous cc^lections fhnn A. Bryant and B. Hodge, of 
Buffido ; also miscellaneous ooUections from Wm. Webb, 
of ■ and from — - Allen, of Oswego. H. H. 

Coit, of Northern Ohio, presented a very fine and select 
collection of fruit, containing several specimens of un- 
common beauty and sise. Excellent specimens of Isa- 
bella grapes were exhibited by A. V. Pulsifer, of 
Auburn, some of the bunches being eight incbes long, 
and a single vine, twenty-one feet long, had growing 
upon it eighty-one pounds of grapes, his success being 
mainly dependant on his excellent and thorough pnm- 
mg. 

We ought here to notkse a striking inconsistency, 
which has hitherto existed at our annual exhibitions, 
which only needs to be seen to be rectified. Much com- 
plaint has been made of the meagemess of our horti- 
cultural exhibitions, and of the comparative fewness of 
the articles. This we believe will continue to be the 
case so long as the premiums on this department are so 
few and small. The present year, over six hundred 
dollar t cash were offered in premiums on cattle alone. 
At .the same time, while the fruit trade is rapidly 
rising in importance, and while many &rmers we could 
name derive more profits from their orchards, than 
from all other farm crops put together, — the whole 
amount of all the premiums in cash the present year on 
fruit, was only seventeen dollars* This glaring dispro- 
portion becomes still more striking when we observe 
the great expense which is every year bestowed in pre- 
paring a place for the reception of these articles. One 
thousand dollar*, more or less, is expended in the erec- 
tion and adornment of Floral Hall— end seventeen dol- 
lars in premiums on the articles to fill its principal de- 
partment. 

The exhibition of vegetables was not extensive, but 
contained many fine articles. There were among othen^ 
a miscellaneous collection from C. F. Crossman, of Ro- 
chester; sweet potatoes from H. G. Dickerson, Lyons, 
a peck from two hills, though but partly grown; enor- 
mous winter squashes twenty inches in diameter, from 
H. G. Dickinson; and six enormous squashes grown 
from one seed, all shown attached to the vine, the lar- 
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gest about two feet long, and the aggregate weight 
573 lb«., from H. Hubbard, Canandaigua. 

There was a fine display of many varieties of seed 
eoni ; and three specimens of wheat, the Soule's, Har- 
mon's White Flint, and Kentnclcy White, were exhibi- 
ted by Gten. Harmon, of Wheatland, and a very superior 
sample of White Flint from Martin Smith, Wheatland. 

The Makufactusee's Hall presented a T«ry bril- 
liant attraction by its nmnerons and splendid contents. 
Among these was a splendid display of carpets, of vari- 
ous degrees of excellence and ftnisb; broadcloths of 
superb quality, and various other woolen articles; a 
very rich display of hearth rugs; bed quilts, a numerous 
collection, some of them truly splendid ; specimens of 
ine cabinet ware from various sources; numerous speci- 
mens of ornamental needle work, skilftiUy wrought; 
rich specimens of raised worsted work, seat covers, and 
fuicy chair work; stuffed quilts and worked quilts; 
bonnets and embroidered work. A largfe collection of 
domestic and household articles, made of silk, worsted, 
and other materials, was rendei^ very interesting by 
the fkct that they were produced from the form of Dr. 
8. Vorhees, of Amsterdam, and mamiiketured by his wifs, 
the thread, floss, worsted, silk, &c., being all spun, 
wove, dyed, and manufactured by herself. There were 
also chell work of uncommon neatness, by L. C. Mor- 
ris; very fine specimens of whips, by W. R. Strong, 
Rochester; a large collection of locks, from Price & 
Dana, Utica; cutlery from Ibbotson & Brother, and also 
by Holley & Merwin, of Salisbury, Conn., the latter of 
■s fine a finish as the best imported articles; machine 
cards, manufactured by Hopkins, Sargent & Co., Au- 
burn, N. Y.; stone ware, from N. Clark, Lyons, N. Y.; 
calculating machmes, by A. Palmer, ; and portable 
shower bsuhs, from — Bates, of Rochester. A very 
simple and Ingenious contrivance was Qiflfbrd's patent 
weather-strip, for completely excluding rain and soow 
from entering houses under weather doori, and which, 
projecting none, is scarcely visible when the door is 
open. 

The hall appropriated to the productions of the Dai- 
BT, contained but a small collection, and not at all com- 
paring with the magnificent display at Utica, which is 
in the midst of a great dairy region. There were, how- 
ever, some of excellent quality. That from B. R. 
Evans, of Oneida county, and from O. C. Crocker, of 
Broome, were in the opinion of the judges, fully equal 
to any made in the most famous butter districts in the 
country. Some excellent cheese was also presented 
for exhibition, by Robert Ells, of Westmoreland, Wm. 
OCley, of Phelps, and H. N. Washburn, of Butternutts, 
and others. 

The hall ibr Farm Implements was variously occu- 
pied with stoves, fiunning mills, straw-cutters, forks, 
hoes, grain cradles, bee-hives, fcc. The stoves were 
of great numbers and variety, extending in two close 
rows nearly the whole length of the hall, and among 
Uiem were cooking stoves for taverns and fbr formers; 
air.tight-cooking; for the use of coal; elevated-oven 
stoves; double-oven stoves; parlor air-tight stoves, a 
large number of rich patterns; besides stove hollow- 
ware, steam boilers for washing, &c. There were also 
a planing machine, a boot crimping machine, a rock- 
drilling machine, a card printing press, &o., and a col- 
lection of highly finished steel ikming tools, of various 
kinds, manufactured by F. Waters At Co., Westfield, 
Cbatauqoe Go. 

The plowing match took place on the morning of 
the 17th, ten competitors entering, and was said to be 
mostly well done. 

On the afternoon of the last day of the Fair, many 
thousands assembled under the great tent prepared for 
the occasion, to hear the reports of the committees and 
the Annual Address from Samuel Stevens, Esq., of Al- 
bany. This address was extemporaneous, and was not 
intended by the speaker as a disquisition on the practi- 
•al part of agriculture, but on its importance, and the 
means of adding to its dignity and preeminence. He 
stated that his pursuit in life, although not that of the 
fivmer, had led him to reflect much on the salutary in- 
flnence of agriculture on the welfort of the state and 



community — he urged the importance of more atten- 
tion to the thorough education of our young men as lar- 
mers-^he great truth that << knowledge is power," be- 
ing pre-eminently applicable to this pursuit, and th« 
consequent importance of directing its labon by minv 
— and mafntained that the common impression that it 
does not lead to wealth and power, is in consequence of 
less mind being brought to bear upon it than on the 
learned professions. He riiowed that agriculture holda 
essentially the highest rank in all the professions, being 
that which interests and confers happiness on the great- 
est number, and is hence at the foundation of the wealth 
of all nations, and their substantial prosperity, and 
contributing to the health and virtuous sentiments of 
the people more than any other pursuit ;^that it fur- 
nishes the materials on which all the other arts depend 
— ^forms the distinction between savage and civilized 
life— that society began with agriculture, and civiliza- 
tion has kept pace with its advancement. He proced- 
ded to show that as agriculture is the most ancient and 
universal pursuit, so it requires for its successful prose- 
cution the application of more mind, more knowledge, 
more intellect than asy other — whence the importance 
of the knowledge of chemistry, mineralogy, vegetable 
physiology, and of light, lieat, and electricity, in under- 
standing the influences on the growth of plants^ and of 
animal physiology and entomology, for the manage- 
ment of stock, and thwarting destructive insects. H« 
did not say that this knowledge was absolutely essen- 
tial, but more ntceuary than for any other pursuit. He 
urged the impoitanee of more general and thoroiigh 
knowledge^ to fit fomers to form a useful constitu- 
ent part of the community — that seventy in every 
100 in this country were engaged in agriculture, and 
hence the paramount interest of the farmers in govern- 
ment — the importance of a knowledge of political eco- 
nomy, as they may by their superior numbers entirely 
control the government, and its measures — the markets, 
— foreign,— domestic, — are variously influenced, and 
should all be understood, as the surplus products, on 
which alone the farmer depends for his wealth, would 
be of no value without market. The address concluded 
with an appeal for the dignity of agricultural labor, and 
also for the more thorough diffiasion of knowledge 
among formers, to fit them in common with all other 
citizens, for the importmit, noble, and exalted dntiea 
required as members of the social circle, as well as for 
holding the powers of government for the welfore of 
the millions under its Influence. 

After the conclusion of the address, the premiums 
awarded on the various articles exhibited, were de- 
clared 'from the stand, and this great exhibition closed. 

As an afteT'pUei to the exhibition, there was a ball 
on Thursday evening, at Floral Hall, which is said to 
have been a brilliant aSvir. A eotemporary sayt^^if 
was all that could have been vrisAetf." 

The thanks of the many thousands who shared the 
private hospitalities of the citizens of Auburn, are 
eminently due for the kindness, liberality, and alacrity, 
which they evinced in so distinguished a manner on the 
occasion. 



LIST OF PREMIUMS, 
.Awarded at the 7f. F. State Fair^ Jtuhun^ 8epi^ 1846. 

DURHAM CATTLE. 

Bulls. — 1st. J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, for Symm»> 
try, $16; 3d. Wm. K. Orinnell, Ledyard, for Albion, 
$10; 3d. C. S. Button, Newarir, for Osceola, Difrfoouu 

Ttoo-year-old M/s. — Itt. H. H. Cary, Marcy, for 
Oregon, $tO; 2d. J. B. Packer, Saratoga, for Teenm- 
seh, Col. Tour. 

Yearling ftii/i#.— Ist. Z. B. Wakeman, Herkimer, for 
Young Meteor, $10; 2d, A. O. Percy, Lyons, for May- 
flower, Col. Toor; 3d. J. W. Bacon, Waterloo, for 
Waterloo, Dip. 

Bull Co/vef.— Ist. 0«o. Vail, Troy, for Oscar, CoL 
Tour; 2d. J. W. Baoon, Waterloo, Diploma. 

Cows.— 1st. Geo. Yail, Troy, for Lady Barringtos, 
fl6| 2d. Edward Well% Johnstown, for Vamis, flO» 
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terest him^ was (he cultiyation of the soil, ai|d that too 
by his own bauds. He was a practical £ariner» and 
horticulturist, laboring diligently not only on his own 
land, but in the field of science^ wherever he could 
make it applicable to his favorite pursuit.'' 

Hbxsselaer County Aa. 8ocistY»— The exhibi- 
tion of this society took place at Troy on the 23d and 
24th September. Want of room compels us to defer a 
particular notice till next month. 

Death or Col. McDonald.-^Wc learn with much 
regret, that Col. Alkxandka McDonali>> of Eufaula, 
Alabama, died on the 16th of August last. Our readers 
will recollect his name^ as having f^quently appeared 
hi our columns. Re was much devoted to the cause of 
improvement in agriculture^ and by his zealous efforts 
conferred very important benefits on the section of 
country in which he resided. 

Agricultural CoLLsoB.-^We see it announced 
that James Gowbn, Esq., of Philadelphia^ has pur- 
chased the Mount Airy College property, near his resi- 
dence, *« with a view to fhe establishment of an institu- 
tion for the instruction of youth in theoretical and prac- 
tical agriculture, including hortieulture, upon the most 
approved principles of enlightened experience and ra- 
tional science," Mr. Oowen has been long known as 
a most devoted friend to the agricultural interest^ and one 
possessed of ample means for carrying out such an un- 
dertaking. We have not yet learned the details of the 
plan, but understand that Mr O. intends to employ the 
ablest teachei-8, and will make the course of instruction 
as liberal as that of any of our colleges. When the 
■cheme is more fully developed, we hope to be be able 
to give the particulars in full. 

Mr. Mitchell's Retukx.— By a letter from D. G. 
Mitchell, Ksq,, dated ship Burgundy, off Sandy Hook, 
10th Sept. last, we are much pleased to J earn of that 
gentleman's safe arrival, after an absence from this 
country of about two years. Our readers, by whom 
Mr. M.'s interesting letters from Europe were so well 
received, will be pleased to know that he will furnish 
us with occasional extracts from his unpublished notes. 
New and Useful MACHiNE.—Mr. L. G. Hoffman, 
of this city, has invented an egg. hatching machine, 
which appears to possess many advantages over any 
other for that purpose that has been before known, 
particularly on the score of cheapness and simplicity. 
Mr. H. has had his machine for some time in operation, 
and he feels confident that it will bring out 98 chicks 
to every 100 eggs, provided the elements of life existed 
in the eggs at the commencement of the process. The 
machine is about two and a half by two feet square, and 
capable of hatching from 500 to 600 eggs at a time. It 
Is made of tin, and surrounded by water warmed to a 
suitable degree of temperature, by two heaters, on ei- 
ther side, one heater adapted for charcoal, for day use, 
and the other for night, by a solar lamp, burning less 
than a pint of damaged lard. Connected with the oven 
proper, is a brooding chamber, so constructed that the 
•ame heat which imparts the necessary temperature to 
the oven above is reflected in the chamber below, throw- 
ing a gentle warmth, on the " mother," (a dressed sheep 
Ikin with the wool on, fitted to a frame, and capable of 
being raised or depressed to the size of the chicken,) 
which is intended to take the place of the natural parent. 
Mr. H. estimates the cost of a machine, capable of 
hatching 1000 eggs, between forty and fifty dollars, and 
the expense of pro<lucing the 1000 between $1 and $1 .50 
for the cost of the heat. We noticed several young 
turkeys and chickens in Mr. H*» aviary, which appear 
as healthy and active as any of their brethren of the 
barn-yard and form. A patent has been applied for. 

Etrurian Wheat. — A correspondent in Onondaga 
county, is desirous of obtaining a few bushels, or a 
smaller quantity of this kind of wheat. It is said to 
have been introduced into the country by Com. Chas. 
Stewart, from Italy, The advantages are, that it is 
net liable to be injured by the Hessian fly, is hard}', and 
yields well. It is described as a white winter wheat, 
without beards. Will some one inform us where this 
wheat <$an be hadpwe, ant! at what price? 

Mkaino Siieli\— E. W. Drcry, Esq., formerly of 



Midd1ebui7, Vt., lately passed through this city on his 
way to Wisconsin, with several Merino sheep, which 
had been selected chiefly from the flocks of R. V. E. 
HoXton, of Hubbardton, and S. W. Jewett, of Wey- 
bridge, Vt. Both these flocks are well known. Mr. 
Drury hamled ut a memorandum of the weights of the 
fleeces of some of Mr. HoeTon's sheep, for the present 
season, from which it appears that five bucks, (three 
yearlings and two 2 years old,) gave aa average of 11 
lbs. 3 oz. of wool-^the fieeces ranging from 8 lbs. 8 oz. 
to 14 lbs. 7 oz. The memorandum also states that ten 
ewes of this flock averaged 7 lbs. 1 oz. — ten others 6 
lbs. 6 oz*, — ten others 5 lbs. 9 oz.,'^«ttd one ewe, five 
years old, 11 lbs. 1 oz. A certificate is appended to 
the memorandum, signed by Ira A. Havens, Henry 
N. BsEELS, Lowell C. Oreoort, and £. L. Ha&t- 
WELL, stating that they were present while the sheep 
were shearec^ that the fleeces were correctly weighed, 
and that it was well- washed, clean wool, of good 
quality. Mr. Horton's flock is stated to have been 
bred wholly from that of Andrew Cocjc, formerly of 
Long«Is]and. 

Meeting or Wool-Growers .'—We learn that a 
meeting of twenty-two representatives of the wool-grow- 
ing intere.«t, from Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ohio, 
was held at Springfield, Mass., August I8th last, at 
which Alexander Campbell, of Virginia, was ap- 
pointed chairman, and Wiluam H. Ladd, of Ohio, 
appointed Secretary. The otyect of the meeting was 
declared to be to devise measures for ascertaining from 
time to time, the value of wool both at home mad abroad, 
in order to facilitate sales and secure fair prices. A 
committee, consisting of Samuel Patterson, of Penn- 
sylvania, Jesse Edoinoton, of Virginia, John Brown, 
now of Massachusetts, Wm. H. Ladd, of Ohio, and L. 
A. MoRRELL, of New- York, was chosen for the purpoee 
of soliciting information upon the general subject of 
wool-growing and manufacturing in tiie United States; 
the said committee to report to a general meeting of 
wool-growers to be held at Steubenville, Ohio, on the 
4th of February next. In the mean time the secretary 
is to see that a suitable address is made to wool* 
growers, setting forth the advantages that will accrue 
from a combination of e£fort and action in advancing the 
wool -growing interest. 

Disease among Horsks.— It Is stated that more than 
500 horses died on Long Island during the months of 
July and August-— mostly in the latter month — from an 
epidemic, which seems to have been of a malignant 
character. No satisfactory cause has yet been ascer- 
tained for the disease, nor any successful mode of treat, 
ment discovered, so far as we have learned. It is stated 
in some papers that those horses only which have been 
at grass at some time during the season, have been at- 
tacked* 

Improved Showbr Bath.— Among several improve- 
ments in the construction of shower baths, which have 
come under our notice, none appear to us to combine 
as many advantages as one invented by H. R. Proube, 
of Troy, and for sale by J. 8. Goitld, of this city. By 
means of a pump, which is very easily worked by the 
hand of the bather, the water is raised fiom a reservoir 
at the base of the bath, and precipitated in a shower 
over the body. Any quantity of water, from six quarts 
to six pailsful, may be used, and the bath may be pro- 
longed any length of time, at the will of the operator. 
The water may also be thrown with greater or less 
force, as is desired. It is readily cleansed^ the water 
being drawn off by the pump. 

A OooD Cow.— A correepondent at Lyons, N. Y., ia- 
forms us that he has a cow from which was made thir- 
teen pounds of batter in one week— (from 9th to 16th 
June.) Her milk was grass-feed only, and no extra 
pains were taken with the milk. He fiirther states that 
on the 20th of June, the asilk yielded by this cow 
weighed sixty -one and a half pounds. The cow ran in 
a red-clover pasture. She was got by a Durham hull, 
and her dam was a mixture of Hoidemess and Tees* 
water.blood. 

Curing Pcrk i.n Hot Weather.— Many hare ex- 
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perienced diffievlty in cnrlng meat, especially pork, in 
hot weather. Mr. FifiLO, of Charlemont, Man., in« 
forms us that he has pi-actiseU the following mode with 
complete success. Pulverize double the quantity of ice 
that is used of salt; mix the salt and ice together in 
salting the meat — ^that is, scatter the salt and ice over 
the meat as the layers are packed. The mixture of 
salt and ice produces a great degree of cold, and the 
meat is quickly cured. 

Fruits.— Since our last we have received the fol- 
lowing fruits: From F. Armes, Conway, Mass., speci' 
mens of apples, for a name. The same apple has also 
been received through Mr. Maykll, of this city, from 
Saratoga. We are unable to identify it, but it is a very 
good apple for the season, and highly deserving culti- 
vation. Will Mr. ARMES send us a few scions for next 
spring? From J. C. Hastinos, Clinton, Oneida Co., 
samples of a seedling pear which originated in his 
neighborhood. We regret that the specimens were 
lo much over-ripe when they reached us as to ren> 
der it impossible to judge of the quality with cer- 
tainty. We are inclined to think it deserving trial. 
From John LosstNO, of this city, fine specimens of the 
Bartlett pear, one of which weighed ten ounces. From 
C. Vax Bsnthittsen, specimens of the Whke Magnum 
Bonnm, or Egg plum, one of which measured 6^ inches 
in eirenmferenee. From E. Dorr fine specimens of the 
Jjemon Clingstone peach ; also a goo<l seedling free-ttone, 
and fine samples of the Isabella and Wellington grapes. 

Rot in Potatoes.— An article on this- subject from 
Norfolk county, Mass., will be found in another part of 
tliis number. Since it was put in type, we have re- 
ceived a note from the' writer stating that late exami- 
nations have convinced him that the crop in his section 
has suffered from this cause to a much greater extent 
than had been previously supposed. 

Correction. — Mr. Z. C. Robbins wishes to make 
the followng correction: — "In reporting Mr. Dubois' 
improvement in carriage brakes in the last number of 
the Cultivator, the word hounds, (a well known techni- 
cal term with wagon and carriage makers,) was printed 

Long Wool.— Mr. Edward Hallock, of Milton, 
Ulster county, N. Y., has sent us samples of the fleeces 
of four yearling ewes. The samples are from eight to 
ten inches in length, without stretching, and the fleeces 
fixmi which they were taken, are stated to have weigheil, 
respectively, 8, 8}, 8J, and 9} pounds. They are so 
perfectly clean, that the samples have not in the least 
•oiled the paper in which they were enclosed, though 
tlie package has been under a slight pressure for ten or 
twelve days. Mr. Hallock's flock consists of im- 
proved Cotswolds, with crosses of the Leicesters. We 
have seen some capital sheep from this flock at various 
osittlfr-shows. 

Cotton CuLTtTRE.^O. C, St. Josephs, La., requests 
that some of our « able Southern correspondents would 
occasionally give a treatise on the most approved mode 
of cultivating cotton — also the best way of preparing it 
for market, the diseases to which the crop is sutiject," 
flfcc. We shall be glad to hear ftom any of our southern 
readers on these matters. 

Musjc-Rats caught by a Cat. — ^Mr. Leech, informs 
QS that he has a cat, which, though he will not, (as he 
says,) catch " cockroaches " will catch <' almost every- 
thing else.'' He says — ** she often goes a hunting round 
a pond, and has brought home thirteen good'six^ mttik' 
rats this tummer.*^ 

VBW FUBLIOATIONB. 



American Journal of Science and Art.— The 
September number of this capital periodical contains 
articles on the Hurricanes of the American Seas; on 
Zoophites; on the Law of Electro Magnetic Induction; 
CSfaemical Examhsation of Waters; Observations on the 
Fossil Plana of the Coal Field of Tuscaloosa, Alabama; 
Generality of Magnetic and DiamagnetSe Action, he. 
Under the head of Scientiflc Tntelliirence, we notice 
•cvcral interesting; articlo^. particulariy a very able one 



on the Rot in Potatoes, by John P. Norton. Th« 
work is edited by the Messrs. SillIman and Dana^ and 
published at New-Haven on the first day of every second 
month at $5 per year. W. C. Little & Co. areagenti 
for this city. 

Remarks on the Culture or the Grape and mt 
Manufacture or Wine in the Western States; 
by Melzrr Flaoo, M. D., of Cincinnati. This is S 
valuable pamphlet, which constitutes the report of a 
committee appointed by the Cincinnati Horticultural 
Society, for the purpose of collecting statistics in rela* 
tion to the vineyards of Hamilton county, Ohio. The 
section to which this report refers, is the most distiB<« 
guished for the successful culture of the grape, and es- 
pecially for its manufisctttre into wine, of any part of 
this country. From the statistical table appended to the 
report, it appears that there are in Hamilton county 83 
vineyards, containing 250 acres**l 14 acres being in 
bearing' eondition-^rom which 23,219 gallons of wine 
were made last year, notwithstanding many of the vine- 
yards there bore for the first time, and that '< more than 
half the crop was cut off* by ftrost and rot." The aver- 
age yield per acre, for five years in succession, with 
proper care, is estimated at 450 to 500 gallons annually* 
Analyses of the wines of dliferent varieties are given^ 
which, compared with those of Kuropean manufacture, 
show that American wine contains a greater per cent of 
alcohol than the best Rhine wine, and it is stated win 
compare with the best European pure wine» The report 
also contains much more information of a valuable cha* 
racter, and we shall recur to it again for the purpose of 
a more extended abstract. 
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At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Society 
for promoting Agriculture, held June lOtb, 1846, 

The Hon. John Welles, the President of the Society, 
communicated his wish not to be re-elected an oflice^ 
of the society ; 

Whereupon it was voted>- 

That we receive with great regret the resignation ot 
our respected President, who ibr more than a quarter of a 
century, has with zeal and intelligence labored in the 
promotion of Agriculture, and who in his whole life, 
has exhibited to his fellow -citizens a valuable exam- 
ple of activity and of unostentatious devotion to the 
best interests of society. ^ 

[A copy of the record.] Bbnj. Guild. 

Ree. Sec^y of Maes. So* for Promoting Agriculture* 

June 20th, 1846. 

[The New England Faimer was the official organ 
for the publication of the transactions of the Mass. So- 
ciety, but as the discontinuance of that paper, at th« 
close of its twenty -fourth volume, precluded a public no* 
tice in its columns of Mr. Welles' resignation, we with 
pleasure give the above an insertion; and we beg leavei 
at the same time, to respond to the sentiment embraced 
in the resolution of the Society relative to the important 
aid which has for many years been rendered by Mr. W. 
in advancing the agricultural interest of Massachusetts. 
That state may be said to have taken the lead in the 
establishment of agricultural societies and in giving 
the first great impulses to a spirit of rural improvement, 
to the extensive diflbsion of which the whole country 
is so largely indebted for the signal prosperity it has 
enjoyed. The Society over which Mr. Welli? for 
twenty-five years presided, and of which he has ever 
been one of the most zealous and liberal supporters, 
was organiznd in 1792. At an early period we floU his 
name enrolled among the members. Of his contempo* 
raries. we recognize the names of Derby, Quinct, 
and Ja^ues, among the few who yet remain } Pickerino , 
Lowell, the two Vauohans, Parsons, Sullivan, 
and many others, << rest from their labors,*' though all 
will be long and gratefully remembered.] 
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SEEDLING APPLE TBEEB FOR SALE, 

BV T, G. VEOMANS, «1 liii nur«ry. W»lworth, W.jnt C( 
^. Y., miBjeirold, andlhiifty, beipf ftoni sboul 5 to _. 
idchtihigh, Bits per tliouiHiid. Vulmru of «aO0 paekul fna of 
Gboige. Wcenu per IDUOIor lui. Oidei* lo b« pofl-piiil, u- 



FRUIT TREES FOE SALE CHEAP, 

AT (he WnlworiK Nnraeiiei abool TOW Uirifly Peach Tmei, i 
ihachoiccil vnrieliei cnluvaled in Weium Nev Ycrk, i 

u iDIaUer qiuaiiiiei. Alim, •i*en 

lerry iteea, oT Hiect mieliH. Ac 
k, Warns Co., N. Y 
T. O. YEOMAN B. 
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PREMIUM DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAITS, 

M aAVIT'B veil known Galltritt, So. 6 Stcond 

Floor Bxehangt, Mbany. 
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DUTCHESS AGRICDLTCRAL INSTITUTE. 

Lecaltd taeht milei eiul ofth* village of Poughkeep- 

tie, on tht " lyUkinion Premiun farm," in the 

teetlera valltji 0/ Union Volt, Djtlcheii Co. 

rpHB winiBi KHioD of ihia inatitniian eonmancei ika fint 

■L Tbnndir "fOciobar; Uis mmmD aaaiioo iha Bm Tbnndajr 

The coaraa orimdie' Id Ihii initilntion it nek aa to giTt __ 

Beuniifit and FmciiaU AfricnUxn, wiili the laeof ihebenor-' — 
improved implement ; a lelvct Farmar'a Librvy. wiih unn] 
A^LcuUDr«l Periuflicala. and inatmcTJon in all iha collaleral 



Minaralogical Cabinet, and eicomoiw 

PRACTICAL BOTANY— applied It 
Medieine, Ronl aMl l>om«MJc Boonomy — illoamLod by lirmg 
apKlmaiii. and e»cuiaion« fot obaotvation. 

ZOOLOGY— applied 10 Eucal Eoonomy, Commerce, and Mann- 
Taciurea— illoMnledbr liTiiif ubj«U,aka]alHia,kfl. The Zoontc 
coone will oommenee with Ae Boun. 

NATUAAL PHILOSOPHY AND AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
BTIBTRTMlliBtiated hy eflielanl oiperiment^ by Pnrf. B- E. 
Basalk, late of the Van Renaelaer Inatilule, oTTioy, 

UatliHiialiea, In all Iheir bmnchea art ihoraogfilr lang^. 

Apraotiaa] knowledge of the Modem ' . _. . . 

weeilitLecliuw, Dieciuaion^ Oraiioni 



iety, and ia well adapt- 
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cd w eiperimenial fartning. rii localic 

Fee 6w the year, (SW, payable 1—' 
■ ■ deiTnitioi " ' -" ' ' 
lilM, Men 

Tomof aUandinieaoh or any conrae of Worea, nan obiain ai 
mlMion Uckeu by apptyinc 10 Iha Principal ; for a einRle conn 
for #5, or $3 p«r eoune where they attend two or more— peyab. 
in ■drance. Eilenaive accommodalioaa for honee aie provided. 
Ttai' InltilDlion ia under (he patrons^s oflhe Am. Ag. Aaaooiaiion 
The Fanner'a Club of the Am. luutnte. and the DuTchna Aj 
Bociaiy- Addtaa. JOHN WILKINSON, 

Prineipal DaiohMa Ag- Inalltma, FotigUeepaie, N. T. 



Board of Iha Americao Inatilota ; 

Board of the AnKriein AgricDltanl Aaaociation ; 

RsT. L. M. Vinceni, New- York ; 

Prof. Cyiiu Ma«oii, " " 

ZebedeeCook, En.. " " 

Doci. C. H P. McLeUan, Principal of Ike Ponghkeapaie Fmale 

Charlea Bartlett, A. M., Principal Ci^la^Ble School, Pongh- 

Williun A. baTiea, Eaq-, Preaidani si the Paimu*' and Mann- 

Uatthew J.Mrert, taqjPraideDtDflliaMnBhanta'Bank; 
Bit. Abm. Pdhemui, Hopewell, Dotckeaa CDDUiy 

" H.O. Ludlow, Pooghkeopiir ■ " " 

" S. MandeTille. L»Onr— - 
Jolin Van Wlok, Eaq., N*w : 
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ISABELLA GRAPES, 
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maaiid, withno charge for paek- 

J. J. THOMAS; 
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MOUNT HOPE BOTANIC NURSBHIES, 
Rochetter, If. Y., (South St. Paul-il., nearly oppotitt 

the Ctmeteri/.) 
'yilE Proprielon ofthiietlabliihmciii oScT for lale an nnunt- 
-■■ ally largo and fine colleciion of Fmii and Omamenlal Tmm, 
Flowering fflinba, Vioei. aiid Koaea, Hatdy Herbaceoua Planta, 
OotHAe Dahlias and Bnlboni Rouu; Orape Vuiea, Raq^nie^ 
Suawberrieaand Oooaeberriei^ Aiparaiua Rouu, Rhubarb, Ac; 
Hedge Planw, Green Hoojo Pluiu, tc, ^ 
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to aniure aecuntcy. lliapToprictorft are practical ajid eiporieuced 
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KENDALL'S CYLINDER CHURNS. 
nPHE following in relation to the above churiu, from a firm in 
A Vermont, who purchase ofui, will abow in what eatimation 
the cylinder churiii ar« held. 

*' We wrou you a few dayi aince, to forward three each 
of the two amaliest sifle chunia« Pleaae send ua immediately 
•ix each of three si zea. Churns are getting in good demands Our 
people think there ia quite a saving when Uiey can fetch the but* 
lar in two minutea, iilatead of churning two hours with tho old 
faahioned chum. The Kendall chum is getting to be all tho go." 
The above chums ar« always Cot aale at wholeaalo or retail, 
at the Albany Agricultural Warehouae, No. 10 Maiden Lane, and 
« Dean at LUT HER TUCKER 

WIRE CLOTH SEIYE AND SCREEN MANUFAC 

TORY. 

THE aobacriber has constantly on hand a large aaaortmont of 
the above articles, which he offen at the loWeat market 
pricea. D. L. CLAWgON. 

July, 1816—10 moa. 11)1 Waief-at., New- York. 

P. S.'-All kinda of wire work manufactured to order. 



FOR SALE. 

A FEW fine Paular Merino aheep for aale, backs and ewea ; 
say about 50 ewea from four to aix yeara old, and 'lO to 50 
buck lamba, that are nice, and of a large aize, and 6 or 8 bocka 
that are from one to four years old, all in fine order. 

JOSEPH L R^LBY. 
Newport, Sept. 1, IMS.—aL 

COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY, OF 
PARSONS & Co., FLUSHING, NEAR N, Y. 
rpHE proprietors of this establiahment are constantly increaaing 
J. their stock which now covers nearly seventy acres of ground, 
and includes every desirable variety oC Frait and Ornamental trees, 
Shmbw. Rosea, Yines) Ac Their passeasion of specimen grounds 
for the testing of every variety of fruit they cultivate, affords them 
increased facilities for ihe attainment of correcuieaa. They would 
ako call attention to their large assortment of Foreign Orapaa, some 
seventy varietiea of which they are fruiting under glaaa. 

To venders and those who purchase in large quantities, liberal 
discomila will be made Culaloguea can be obtained gratia of Par- 
kons k Lawrence, 10 Pine at; of A. B. AlleUi 187 Water at., or of 
the prorrietors by mail. 

Sept 1.-^. [11 

A GOOD FARM IN AUBURN FOR SALE. 

THE mibacriber offera for sale the farm on which he now n* 
sides, in the village of Auburn, Cayuga county, consisting ot 
159 acres of good grain atid grazing land, well encloaed and Wa- 
tered, and upon which are one large, and three moderate sized 
DWELLING HOUSES, Carriage Houses. Bama, Sheda, and 
other necessary oat-buildings, three Apple Orcharda. a great va- 
riety of choice Fruit Trees anid Shrubbery, four durable Springe, 
three welb, two hundred rods of full stone fence, aiui an inex- 
bauatible QUARRY of a superior quality of grey and blue lime 
stone, suitable for cutting and dressing, eligmle and convenient 
for a continued sale of that article, eith>*r rough or hewn, accor- 
ding to the demand, and from which most of the elegant stone 
buildings in Auburn wre erected. 

This farm extends from North*street to and across State-street, 
with a front of eighty-six rods on the former and one hundred and 
sixteen rods on both sides of the latter— upon either of which may 
be advantiucoualy aold a great number of village lots, at the 
pleasure or the owner. About 23 acres, including the large house, 
bams, sheds, two orchards and garden, lie between North-street 
and the Aubum and Syracuse Railroad ; 65 acrea, including the 
stone quarry and one dwelling house, lie between said Railroad 
and State-street, and the remaining 65 acres, with two dwelliuff 
ik>a8es, lie west of State -street— all which is in a high state of 
cultivation, well fenced, conveniently allotted, and in good order. 
The whole farm, or either of the above parcels, will be sold cheap, 
and if desired, time will be given for Uie payment of a large pro- 
portion of the purchase money. 

Inquire of Luther Tucker, of Albany, Hulbert k, Hall, of Au- 
burn, or the subscriber upon the premises. GEO. B. CHASE. 

Auburn, Sept. 1, 1846-~4t. 

PATENT PREMIUM FAN-MILLS. 

IT. GRANT k Co., still continue to manufacture the cele- 
• brated Imnroved Patent Fan-Mills, at the old stand. Junction, 
Reus. Co., N. V. These mills have taken the Jirst prtmium at 
the following places i—New- York State Fair, at the Institute, 
New- York, the State Pair, at Pennsylvania, ana the State Fair at 
Maryland. The subscribers have no hesitiition in saying that 
these mills surpass anything of the kind ever offered in market. 
They are the only mill that has ever been produced that will chaff 
and acreen wheat perfectly clean in one opMsration. 

We also manufacture Grata Cradles of the very best quality, 
wliich have taken the first premium at the New- York State Fair. 
They are for sale at factory pricea, at the following places:— 

A. B. Allen'a, 187 Water-st., New-York ; 

D. L.Claw8on's,l»l •' " 

Luther Tucker's Ag. Warehouse, Al*. any ; 

H. Warren's, Troy ; and 

Viall k, Warren's, M echanicaville, Saratq^ Co., N. Y. 

All Olden thankAilly received and pimctuaUy attended to. All 
foods delivered at Troy, N. Y., free of charge. 

I. T. GRANT, &Co., Junction P. O., Reni. Co., N. Y. 

Feb. 1-U- IS] 



FINE WOOLED BUCKS. 

THE subscriber haa had leA in hia charge, several bucka 
which are a cross between the Saxon and Merino varieties. 
They are two yeara old, of good siae and form, and their wotH, 
both in quantity and quality, would be found utisfactory. Further 
information given on inquiry. SANFORO HOWARD. 

CultlN^tor Office, Albany, Sept. 1, 1846. 

(^UANO.— 900 tons, the balance of the ship Shakspeare'a cargo 
^^ from Ichaboe, in tight caaka, for aale in lou to rait purcha- 
sera, by E. K. COLLINS & Co., 66 South-st. 

The many experiments made this aeaaon from thia cargo, not 
only prove the great gain in using it, but that it is at least equal if 
not auperior to any other guano 

Sept, 1, 1846.— tf 

WOOL. 

LIBERAL advancea will be made by the aubscriber upon wool 
consigned for sale, or shipment to England. 

HAMILTON GAY, 
Julyl— »U __ 53 South-atreeti New^York. 

FRUIT TREES. 

THE aubacribers would respectfully call the attention of tha 
public to their aasortment of FRUIT TREES. They are 
enabled this fall to otfer a choice collection of many of the most 
eateeraed varietiea of Applea, Pears, Cherriea, Peaches, PlumSf 
kc.j kc. Ac. The assortment of trees having been considerably 
increased, persons desirous of obtaining articles in th« nursery 
line, will find it worth While to examine the collectiou previous to 
purchaaing[ elsewhere. All of which will be offered at very rea- 
sonable prices for cash. 

N. B. All artidea intended for distant transportation will be 
careftilly packed at the expenae of the purchaaer, and delivered 
free of cartage to any part of the city. 

WIl^ON, THORBURN k TELLER. 

0:7* Ordera aent to Wm. Thorbum, Seedsman and Florist, 499 
Broadway, Albany, will receive prompt attention. 

Sept.l— 8t. . 

TO WOOL-GROWERS. 

THE subscribers have a tract of land lying in Patrick Co., Ya.. 
consisting of about Un thoiuand acres. Which they wish to sell 
or rent. It haa on it immense quantities of the largest timber, 
with abundance of water, and water power. A portion of th« 
land has been cleared, and produces tho finest graaa in the world. 
We would like to dispooe of it, or to enter into partnendiip with any 
gentleman who would furnish a flock of sheep, and go into the 
business of growing wool. Apply by letter to either of the sub- 
scribers, m Cumberlan'* Court House, Va., or in person to Col. A. 
Staples, Patrick Co., Va., wLo will show the land. 

^ WILLIAM W. WILSON 

Sept. 1— gt. WILLIS WILSON. 

VALUABLE FARM ON 8TATEN ISLAND FOB 

SALE. 

THE well known farm of the late Samuel Akerly, M. D.i situa- 
ted on the South side of Staten IslancL in the town of South- 
field, Richmond cotmiy, in conse^^uence of the decease of its late 
owner, is now for sole. It contains 185 acres, 35 of which are 
woodlandl ; is in a high state of cultivation, and Well stocked with 
a variety of fruit trees. The house has been recently enlarged-~ia 
ample and commodious ; the bams are new, and the tarm ia 
in good fence. It haa a wide front to the water on a bay which 
abounda with the best kind of salt water fish, also witli clams and 
oysters, all easily procured fresh from Iheir native element. The 
experience of a long course of yeara. for the main part of the dwell- 
ing houae haa stood for more than a century, has demonstrated 
that the situation is perfectly healthful. 

The late ovmer, Dr. Akerly, died in July last ; he had cultiva- 
ted the farm for a number of yeara with great assiduity and 
care, keeping a daily and most minute register of the precise 
w mount of Ittbor oud cultivation bestowed on each field, and 
noting many important observations which would be highly in- 
Btrucuve and useful to the fViture owner. The ptirchoser may 
be famished With a copy of this diary. 

The site of this farm is extremely beanliful'-the aroroach to jt 
from the main road is a private road of about half a mile in lengthy 
running mostly through a piece of woodland, consisting of yotnijg 
timber of vigorous groMrth. After the visitor has travelled on thi0 
road about one-third of a mile, there opens upon him a prospect 
which uikes in the low land, comprising the cultivated part <^ 
the farm—the placid and bright bay which separates Staten 
Island from Monmouth county, N. J.,— the highlands of Neversink. 
with the two lighthouses erected thereon— the lighthouses on and 
near Sandy Hook, together with the one at Prince's Bay, Including 
the west end of I/mg Island. All the vesaela employed in the 
commerce of New-York with foreign couutriea may be seen 
aa they come in and depart, from the dwelling houae and several 
other points on the farm. 

The late owner. Dr. Akerly, who was bora and educated in this 
city, after extensive examination and inquin* for a farm to which 
he might retire, on account of impaired health, selected this spot, 
to which he removed in the year 1839. Hero he sought health and 
quiet retirement, and found them, until the day before his decease. 
He became exceedingly attached to the farm aa a residence, and 
would have most relnctaatly exchanged it for any other resi- 
dence wh«tteyer. Such wete its attractions tliat he never left it a 
aincle day, in winter or summer, but with regret. 

?or further particnlais apply to HIRAM KETCHUM, Execu- 
tor. No. 31 Wall at., or SAMUEL BOWNE, No. 88 John-rtrcet. 

July 1, 1M6.— 31. 
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ALBANY AO. WAREHOUSE. 

DISSOLUTION-— The co-partnership heretofore existini? be- 
tween the subscribers, under the nrm of E. COMSTOCK 
Jb Co., is this day by mutual consent dissolved. The affairs of the 
lafe firm will be settled, and the business continued by LUTHER 
TUCKER 
Albany/Sept. 9, 1944. ELON COMSTOCK. 

LUTHER TUCKER. 
It will be seen by the above notice that the subscriber has be- 
eome sole proprietor of the ABmnf Ag. Wartkouse. Not wishing 
to devote his personal attention to the btisiness, he desires to dis- 
pose of the establishment, and will sell the stock on hand on such 
• terms as will make it an object for a person disposed to engage in 
the business in this city. LUTHER TUCKER. 

" FARM WANTED. 

AGENTI4EMAN is desirous of purchasing a farm, capable of 
being occupied strictly as a STOCK FARM, sufl^ciently 
near some railroad communicating with the Erie Railroad to 
facilitate the transportation of stock to market. It is wished that 
the farm should be simated in a healthful district, with pleasing 
•eenery, and in the immediate vicinity of water, and having a 
house capable of accommodating a gentleman^s family. The 
•oil, and all the appurtenances of the farm, should be such as would 

5 'eld the owner a good return for his investment. Application^*. 
aid) may be addressed to Box 9081, Nkw-Yoek Post-Opftck. 
Oct. 1— 3l 



IMPORTED THOROUGH BRED SHORT -HORN 
BULL, YOUNG FORESTER. 

WM. ATKINSON offers the above named bull for sale, and 
any gentleman wishing to improve his breed of stock, will 
find this a most seasonable opportmuty of doing so, us Young For- 
eater poasesees in an extraordinary degree the splendid qualities 
Ibr which the Short Horns are so justly celebrated. 

He is four years old, his color is a rich roan, his symmetry is 
perfect, his pedigree imri vailed, and he was bred by one of the 
most famous breeders in the north of England. It is also worthy 
of remark, that at the several shows in the province of Canada at 
which he has been exhibited, he has invariably taken the first pre- 
■lium of his class. 

Letters (pre-paid,) addressed to WM. ATKINSON, Gnelph, 
Canada West, will meet with immediate attention. 

Oct. 1— 3t, 



H0VEY»8 PATENT SPIRAL STRAW-CUTTER. 

^HESE machines are thought to excel all others fhr cutting hay, 
^ straw, or corn-stalks. The knives being supported by wings 
oast on the cylinder, are rendered sufficiently strong to cut the 
largest corn-stalks with great ease and dispatch, and as the knives 
are regulated by set-screws, it gives them a great advantage over 
ail other cylinder cutters. There are other cylinder cuttera the 
knives of which are fhstened with rings at the end without wings 
to support them, and on sueh cutters the knives are wholly un- 
a4jn!«table, except with keys or wedges, the use of which is 
Ibougbt to be an infringement on the rights of Mr. Hovey. The 

frice^ of these machines are, for No. 1. ilO ; No. 9, 919 ; No. 3, 
15 ; No. 4, S90. For sale at the ALBANY AG. WAREHOUSE, 
m Dean-ft., and 10 Maiden Lane. 



FOR SALE. 
A FEW South Down Rams and Ewes; also Cotswold 
■i^ and Ewetf— for sole by the subiwriber. 

JNO. McD. McINTYRE. 
Albany, Sept. 99, Ma.— 91 



AMERICAN HERD BOOK. 

pONTAlNING pedigrees of Short Horn cattle, to which is pra- 
^ fixed a concise history of Eiijglish and American Short- Horn*, 
compiled from the best authorities ; by Lxwis F. Allxk. Thio 
valuable book contains the pedi^es of about six hundred cattlo 
and it Hhould be in the hanos ol every breeder of Short-Homa- A 
few copies for sale at the Officx of the Cultivatob. 
Oct. 1— 3t. ^ 

FARM FOR SALE. 

A GOOD farm of eighty-two acres, situated in the town ofNew- 
Haven. (Oswego Co.) twelve miles east of Oswego village. 
Said farm is well adapted to grain and the different grasae . It ia 
pleasantly located, well watered, and bnildinrs in good repair, 
with plenty of excellent fruit. It is within three miles of the 
village of Mexico, which affords facilities for manufacturing, Ibc 
varit>us mechanic arts, Ac, Ae- 

For further particulars inquire of the subscriber, living on tbo 
premiaes, or of Dr. B. E. Bowen, of Mexico. 

ALPHEUS HERBERT. 
New-Havon, Sept. 1, 1848.— It* 

THE ROCHESTER NURSERY— BY S. MOULSON, 

CONTAINS a splendid collection of fruit trees, the Norther* 
Spy, St. Lawrence Apple, and most of the new varieii«« 
worthy of the notice of connoinenrs, together with the most ap- 
proved kinds of Cherries. Plums, Pears, Ac Also Hardy ShrohL 
Evergreens. Ac Orders respectfully solicited. Trees pockao 
suitable for long distances when required. Six to twelve month* 
credit given fbr approved notes on interest 8. MOULSON. 
Rochester, Oct. 1, 1846— It. ^^^^^ 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
183 Froni'tt., New- York. 

THE subscriber offers for sale an exteuAive assortment of Fam- 
ing and Oaidening utensils, consisting in part of plows of 
FreebomX Minor's, Horten A Co.'s, Pronty A Mears\ and Rng* 
gles, Nourse A Mason's patterns. The Locked Coulter, and 
Wrought Share Plow. 

Corn Shelters, Fanning Mills, Grain Cradlea. Com and Cok 
Mills, Straw Cutters, of Greene's, Hovey*s, Eastman's, and other 
most approved patterns. 

Horse Powers, lliresbing Machines, Ac Gin gear, Mill, Horse- 
power, and all other castings, constantly on hand. Also a general 
asBonment of Brass, Copper, and Iron Wire Cloth, for Paper, Rice, 
and other mills. Selves, Screens, Riddles, Ac, Ac 

Persons ordering articles from the subscriber may depend upoa 
having them made of the best materials and in the most worknuu- 
like manner. 

JOHN MOORB. 

New-York, Oct. 1, 1846— It* 

PRINCE'S LINNJCAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND 

NURSERIES, 
FluMhingf near New- York. 
R PRINCE A Co. offer for sale their unrivalled coneetioa 
• of FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, Ac. Tbeea- 
tire Fruit Department is carefuHv scratinized b^ them personally, 
and ingraAed from the largest collection of beani^ qwcimen treca 
in the Union, and they challenge a comparison in accuracy witk 
any establishment in America and Eurooe. Purchasers are so- 
licited to iuspeet their trees, and witness tneir superiority in siaa 
and vigor. The pre-eminence claimed can be readily tested by 
sending duplicate orders to them and to any other nursery, lliey 
have 3,000 extra sized pears, on pear and quince, 8 to 19 feet hi^ 
with head», very strong, and suitable for immediate bearing, nd 
20,000 pears, 5 to 8 feet, and 5000 for dwarfs or en quenouille. 

il/w— Plums and Aprioots, on plum of the same sizes, ani a 
large stock of the finest Apples, Ceemes, and Peachea. the lalur 
very low, by the hundred or thousand. 10,000 Quinces* 3 10 6 feet 
5,000 Lajicashire Gooseberries, assorted. Victoria and other enr- 
mnts Fastolff, Franconia, and other Raspberries, at low rate*. 
Of Grapes, the assortmrnt comprises all the most celebrated and 
carefully selected foreign varieties for the table, and 40,000 TinBi 
of the best American varieties for vineyards and the table 

The collection of Roses is the largest in the Union, and compri- 
ses 90000 plants, of 1,000 varieties, embracing everj novelty thai 
could be selected from ten of the largest collection* in Europe, and 
the plants are much larger than arc usually sold. 10,000 Mag^iio- 
lias, 3 to 10 feet ; 50,000 Evergreen Trees, of everv-class and sine. 
50,000 Hawthorns and Privets, for hedges, and 70,000 Honey Lo- 
Locttsts ; 00,000 Large Dutch Asparagus, and 5,000 Tobolsk, Vie* 
toria. and Leviathian Rhubarb. 

Of Ornamental Trees, they have above 900,000, of every aiaa 
and class, including 5,000 Paulownia Imperialis, 6 to 15 feet, at $1 
each, anp those of 6 feet at §6 per dozen. 

The purchaseas may save two years by the superior nze of their 
tr ees a nd shrubbery. 

\SJ^ Priced Catalogues of all, including a new Cataloguo of aB 
the Roses, at reduced prices, and a snp^emert catalogue of the 
new varieties oi Fruit and other trees and Plants, and of the oztm 
sized Peais, Plums, Ac, will be sent to every pott-wrid applicant, 

WILLIAM rTpRINCEA Co. 

Get. 1, 18M-lt 
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MB. HOBSFOBD-S LBTTBBS.— HO. ZIT. 
ANALV6I9 OF PEAT A3HE3. 



Mr. Tucker — I senil you below > peat ash analysii 
which I recenllf maile »t the request of Baron Voi 
Llebig. This tnh \b >old extensively Bt OpUden, anil 
•lyoy* a high reputation aa a manure: 

Peroxide of Iron, 7.84 

Alomina, 9.73 

Lime, 4.58 

Magneiia, .> 0.39 

Potaih, 2 . 45 

Chloride or potanium, 0.36 

Sulphuric acid, 3.5S 

Soluble »lica 21.24 

Suid anil Incet ot coal, 51,15 

101.22 
A glance at il> constilution, and a recolleclinn of 
the doctrines of the Giessen Proreuor, will at once ex- 
plain iUulilitr. The alumina is doiibtles.4 due to the 
toil gathered up with the turf. The absence of phos- 
phates might have been expected in the ashes of plants 
where seeili are inriiibte and which form no part of 
the food of animals or birds. The potash anil gypvum, 
■ulphnric acid and lime, are in good proportion. But 

When it is remembered that the italk) of grasses anil 
grain oeed lilica in order to their alrenglh — in order to 
Iheir iliniling erect — anil how much of grain that would 
otherwise be an excellent crop, is lost because of its 
want of support when the head should be developing, it 
will readily he seen how such an ash may be valued as 

A frienil of mine, assistant to Prof. Will, has been 
employed by a Pruuian agricultural socioly to analyze 
■ix varielie* of soil — for each of which he is lo receive 
30 florins, or S72, tor the whole. The labor will oc- 
Cnpy him some three or four months, and in the end 
will he scarcely of any value whatever to those who 
employ him. Not because his work will be indiflerenl- 
ly performed, — lor he is an excellent chemist, — but 
baeaiiu it would be oqjuM in the next year to base Gu'in- 



inglaborupon the analysis of soils gathered last year. 
Hit method is the following: He makes a combus- 
tion in oxide of copper, and another in soda-lime, (a 
determine the organic matters and ammonia. Treating 
the whole with water he analyses the soluble products. 
Then with nitric acid he analyses what is soluble there- 
in, and then melting with baryta, he determines the 
absolute amount of potash and soda. To One familiar 

anything short ot the course he hai proposed to him- 
self, would leave questioniunanswered lo which che- 
mistry might have replied. 

A toil is composed, exclusively ot the decayed or- 
ganic substances, of the rock crust ot the earth, more or 
less pulverized. This crust was originally granite, or 
hypenihene, or basalt, or trap, or bomc Other unslrali- 
fled, or mixtures oftwo or more of these rocks. Th« 
sedimentary rocks are fragments of previously formed 
masses of greater or less fincncM, and contaiaing mora 

with mnuhiering animal and vegetable matter makes the 
arable land of our lields. The inorganic materials are 
every day becoming finer and finer. Cold and heal, 
moisture and dryness, carbonated water, animal and vege- 
table life, and other instrumentalities are combining; to 
reduce the larger to lesser masses; of these there areall 
Some are fine enough lo be dissolved — 



rathat 



'illjjei 



each tl 



iluble i 



n in'thecomin 

rr year, 



fall. 



Of these pure water will dissolve some— the carbo- 
des of soda and potash, and the s:ilts of amnion ia: car- 
bonated wttitr others— the phosphates of the alkalies 
alkaline earths: muriatic acid still more — the other 
compounds of lime or magnesia, Ihealumina, the iron, 
I some of the silicates-, nitric acid still more; and 
Iting with baryta will bring all the silicates into a 
soluble state. Only those portions soluble in carbona- 
'ater are immediately available for crops. ThoM 
soluble in muriatic acid and not soluble in carbonated 
:, may become available next year; and portions 
>se now requiring to be melted with barj-ta in order 
LCir solubility will ultimately become floor and 
finer, and at last soluble in muriatic acid, and then in 
carbonated water — that is to say, more or less— tor soma 
of these compounds resist the agencies that ordinarily 
act upon rock masses. 

Now all this laborious process is gone through with 
for earth from one cubic foot of soil, while every other 
cubic foot in the field may diOcr fVom-ili end it reveals 
only the present condition, not what it may be a 
short tim« hence. The frosts and rains ot the coming 
fall and winter will spring apart the larger pebbles, or 
eat away tlieir irregular angles, and other ingredients 
will be presented, while those now soluble will have 
been taken up by plants or washed away by raioi. 
Again, the most important ingredienli are usually in 
the least proportion— the potash or soils — the gypsum — 
the phosphates and the soluble silica — conititute usually 
but a fraction compared with the sand, alumina, and 
iron; and the Ibrmet are frequently present insufflclent 
quantity lor the full development of vegetables wltbonl 
their having been recognized. Soils of West India 
cane plantalwDs have been analyzed in Oreat Britain 
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without potash being found in them — though this in- 
gredient is present jji the ashes of the cane plant 

What shall be done then to learn the capacities 
of a soil 7 Liebig has proposed to obsenre the weeds 
or plants which naturally grow there, and finding those 
which flourish and come to maturity — examine the 
table of ash analyses — comparing this table with that 
of a wheat, or oat, or com, or barley analysis — straw 
and gra'n— some idea of its capacity may be justly de« 
rived. 

This idea makes the subject too simple to be received 
for a time. Still it will gain ground, as has the view 
of the essential importance of mineral manures, until 
some of the most earnest wishes of this laborious che- 
mist are realized to the agriculturist and the world. 
Respectfully yours, £. N. Hobsiobd. 



OOLIUKAH'S BOROPSAir AaRIOITLTURB.— PART VH. 



This number opens with a continuation of the subject 
of '* Tile and Pipe Draining," followed by chapters on 
" Subsoil-Plowing connected with Thorough Draining," 
"Irrigation," ** The Rotation of Crops," <« Soiling, or 
House Feeding," and " Crops." 

Mr. CoLMAN is of the opinion that the thorough 
draining and subsoil plowing of the land, constitute the 
'* great modern improyement of English husbandry," 
and that ''they seem destined to increase the products of 
the country beyond any calculations which have yet 
been made." 

In relation to the application of these practices to 
the FnTl^tl States, he thinlcs there can be no doubt that 
in many sifUslions, especially in the older states, they 
would prove hig^biy i>eneftciaL He says — *' I knovr 
many farms and many tracts of country, where by such 
a process, the product of the land might be expected to 
be doubled, and I have a confident hope that, in many 
parts of the country, where wheat is now liable to be 
thrown out by the severity of the frost, or to suffer 
blight from the wetness of the soil, to which, in many 
cases blight is to be attributed, we may> by means of 
this great improvement, be enabled to grow wheat with 
success^ Our crops of potatoes, which we generally 
plant by preference in low lands;, are often destroyed by 
excessive wetness arising from heavy *rains, which re- 
midn on the top of the soil, for want of ready and sufll- 
oient drainage. I have known, in repeated instances, 
the seed to be destroyed in the spring; and the crop in 
the autumn to be rotted, in such cases after it had be- 
oome ready for the harvest." 

The ol^ections to this improvement la this country, 
•re, 1st, the liability of the clay pipes used in draining 
to be broken by frost. This ottjection Mr. C. proposes 
to obviate by 'laying three feet of the ends of the 
ifa-ains with broken stones, through which the water 
would find its way.'' He thinks pipes or tiles laid three 
feet, or even two feet under ground, would not be af- 
fected by the frost. 

The next objection mentioned, is << the difficulty of 
finding suitable persons to execute the work." It is all 
important that a system of draining, if commenced at 
all should be well executed, and as yet " a elass of skil- 
ful, scientific, md experienced drainers can scarcely be 
said to exist among us." I^me and demand, may, 
however, it is added, <^soon produce them." It is re- 
marked, also, that it would not be easy to find laborers 
to execute the work. " No native American laborer," 
says Mr. C, << among the thousands I have known or 
employed, would have had patience, application, per- 
severance, and constancy, sufficient to execute drains 
after the perfect and scrupulously exact manner in which 
they are made in England." Mr. O. says, " our habits of 
haste, our habitual conceit of our superior judgment, 
Ate, are national peculiarities which operate against 
any minute, precise, and «xaot labor." 

The great objection, however, which will be m^ed 
agafnst such improvements, Mr. C. thinks ** will un- 
doubtedly be the want of capital and the expense." He 
gives no positive opinion on thli part of the siife)|eot; 



but remarks that in England, with scarcely an ezeep- 
tion, so fiur as he has seen, the improvement is sure to be 
remunerative in a very high degree; ''and for that rea- 
son," he continues, " the government are proposing a 
most beneficent measure in offering the loan of capital 
upon adequate security, for the accomplishment of such 
improvements, and in other cases allowing the owners 
of entailed estates to raise a certain amount upon the 
mortgage of such estateiT for the same purpose. He 
adds that where such improvements have been judicious- 
ly efibcted in this country, though they have generally 
been on a very limited scale, the result has afforded an 
ample compensation. 

The extent to which drainage is carried on some large 
estates in England, is almost surprising. The Duke of 
Portland, it is said, had sometime since completed more 
than 7000 miles of drainage <m his estates. The Duke 
of Bedford informed Mr. Colman that he made about 
200 miles of drainage on his estates in a year, besides 

Ibout 60 miles in his park grounds. Lord Hatherton 
t Teddesley Park, whose estate Mr. C. had more than 
once visited, had some years since completed the drain- 
age of more than 467 acres, at an expense of £1508, 
17s. 4d. ; and had increased the rental of his land, by 
these operations, to the amount of X435, 2a* 4d. per 
year, or at the rate of 29 per cent, upon the capital ex- 
pended. But such is the rapidity with which agricul- 
tural improvement is advancing in England, that, as Mr. 
C. states, " draining fully as efficient as the above, in 
now reduced to one half of the expense." 

In view of the many examples of agricultural im- 
provement which Mr, Colman has witnessed, he sub- 
joins some excellent moral reflections. He says — " it 
is truly delightful to witness such an application of 
wealth; and the benevolent mind is never more dis- 
posed to envy the possession of power, than when it is 
thus beneficently exerted." He admits that the erec- 
tion of costly mansions and palaces are in some degree 
useful, by circulating a Urge amount of wealth where 
it is needed — that " there is a pleasure in contempla- 
ting the skill and architectural taste displayett in their 
structure, the beauty of their arrangements, and the 
luxury and splendor with which they are ailorned and 
finished. But often," he continues, "they are mere 
monuments of vanity and display ; they are a serious 
draw-back upon the resources of the proprietor; they 
are much beyond his wants and convenience; they in- 
volve a necessity of a style of living which sometimes 
brings with it as much vexation as pleasure." 

On the other hand — " how different are the results of 
the application of wealth to the purposes of agricultural 
improvement; in converting land which is waste into 
that which is productive; hs the employment of the 
poor in useful and healthful labor; in increasing tho 
means of human and brute subsistence ; in advancing 
the real wealth of the community; in the actual crea- 
tion of wealth without loss or injury to any one; in 
making improvements which have in themselves a 
reduplicative energy, so that the more improvement is 
made, the more the power of improving is extended 
and enlarged; In exhibiting an example of skill and 
success which excites no ill-will, because it injures no 
man's interest, but is everywhere beneficial, and prompts 
to a wholesome emulation; which leaves behind it 
not traces <bawn in the wuid to be obliterated by every 
wave that rolls upon the shore, but which are to endure 
for generations and centuries to come; and which in 
truth constitutes one of the most honorable and enda- 
ring monuments which a reasonable and well disci- 
plined ambition of posthumous reputation and fune can 
desire or seek after !" 

The '< Process of Draining," which Mr. Colman de- 
scribes with considerable minuteness, and in a plain 
and clear manner, we have not room to give, but must 
refer those particularly interested to his own language. 

But it is " Thorough Draining in connection with 
Subsoil-Plowing " that Mr. Colman thinks productive 
of the most beneficial rSfulta. 

c'SubsoiUplowing," he says, " is never to be recom- 
aiMided without first dimining, ualesa in oasea where 
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the lower soil is extremely looie and poron% lo that 
the water can pass immediately off. The late Mr. 
Rbam^ a distin^Qtshed farmer^ attempted this upon an 
adhesive soil^ but found that, to use his own expression, 
it held water as a spongfej and became quite unmanage- 
able until he proceeded completely to drain it with 
tiles. < Until there is an escape for the water through 
the subsoil, any opening of it but provides a greater 
space for holding water, and will rather tend to injure 
than improve the soil.' " 

<f Results of Subsoilino and Dbainino. — The 
improvements effected by the process of thorough 
draining and subsoiling have been most remarkable. 
The manager of the farm of Sir Robert Peel says, 'that 
he can confidently state that the crop of tumeps, after the 
above treatment, was four times the quantity in weight 
ever produced in the same field at any previous time.' Mr. 
Smith says in an early treatise on this subject, that when 
land has been thoroughly drained, deeply wrought, and 
well manured, the most unpromising, sterile soil be- 
comes a deep, rich loam, rivalling in fertility the best 
natural land in the country, and from being fitted for 
raising only scanty crops of common oats, will bear 
good crops of from 32 to 48 bushels of wheat, 30 to 40 
bushels of beans, 40 to 60 bnshels of barley, and from 
48 to 70 bushels of early oats, per statute acre, besides 
potatoes, tumeps, mangel-wurzel, and carrots, as green 
crops, and which all good agriculturists know are the 
abundant producers of the best manure." 

Mr. Smith also states that when he commenced ope- 
rations on his farm, the soil of a part of it was not more 
than four or four and a half inches deep, but since he 
has drained and subsoiled it, he can turn up sixteen 
inches of good soil. 

It seems however, that equal success has not attended 
subsoil-plowing in all cases. Where the soil is very 
adhesive and heavy, it soon runs together and becomes 
as impervious to water as it was before the subsoil had 
been stirred. Hence, thorough draining is essentially 
necessary in connection with the loosening of the sub- 
stratum. 

SuBSoiLiNG Light Lan-ds. — Though some may be 
surprised that this system should be applied to light and 
sandy land, yet Mr. Colman states many cases of its 
beneficial effects have come within his own knowledge. 
He mentions the case of a man having 400 ac^s of 
sandy land which had been used as a rabbit war- 
ren. The surface was undulating, the swells being 
covered with heather, and the hollows with aquatic 
plants. The soil of the hills was a sterile sand, which 
had been heretofore cnltirated and then abandoned. 
« About six or eight inches below the snrfiice, this 
sandy soil seemed to become hardened into almost a 
sandstone, with the occurrence occasionally of an im- 
pervious bed of ironstone, presenting wherever it did 
occur, a complete obstacle to the entrance of the plough- 
share." Afier this land had been thoroughly subsoiled, 
it yielded over 80 bushels of oats to the acre, and when 
the account was written, had a beautiful crop of wheat 
growing on what had been the worst portion. 

Under the head of Irrigation. Mr. C. gives some 
interesting facts, to which we may refer hereafter. He 
mentions that great pains are now being taken in the 
vicinity of all the cities and large towns, to save the 
water of the sewers and apply ii to the soil. Instances 
are given which show that such liquids have produced 
a very fertilizing effect — the lands to which they were 
applied yielding the most bountiful crops. The ap- 
plication of urine to lands is also becoming quite gene- 
ral in England, and the best means are being adopted 
for saving and using it. The example of Mr. Dicken- 
son, who keeps 150 to 200 horses, in London, is cited. 
The urine of the horses is conveyed by channels into a 
tank, and is from thence emptied into a watering cart by 
a pump. About five miles from London Mr. D. has a 
farm, to which all the urine is carried and distributed, 
by means of a watering-cart, on the growing crops. 
Before it is used, however, it is mixed with water in 
the proportion of one part of urine to two parts water, 
and abOQt 1100 gaUoas of urine and 2200 gaUons of wa- 



ter are used per acre. It is applied mostly to graat 
land, and is put on immediately after the crop has been 
cut. The kind of grass cultivated is mostly Italian rye 
grass, of which at the time of seeding, (autumn,) fiiar 
bushels were formerly sown per acre, but with an. im- 
proved sowing machine, two bushels only are now 
used, and yet the plants appear to be as thickly set as 
formerly, when by hand-sowing double the quantity of 
seed was given. Mr. D.'s soil is a stiff clay, which is 
mixed with rubbish gathered from the removal of old 
buildings. The produce of grass where the urine is 
applied, is worthy of note. It is stated that in 1S44, 
the rye grass was mowed ten times. 

First in March, when it was about ten inches high ; 
April 13, a second time; May 4, a third time; May 25, 
a fourth time; June 14, a fifth time; July 22, a sixth 
time. « Immediately after each of these crops, the 
land was watered once from a London street water- 
cart, with one part of urine firom the stables, and two 
parts of water, the produce of each crop increasing 
with the temperature of the atmosphere from three- 
quarters of a load per acre, as hay, to three loads per 
acre. The crop having shed a quantity of its seed, it 
was feared the urine might have injured its growing. 
It produced, however, three or four light crops after- 
wards. 

«In 1845, his first cutting was on the 6th April; his 
second, 3d of May; his third, 9th of June. On the 22d 
of September, the fourth crop on the land measured 
three feet; the sixth crop* on land which had been pre. 
viously mowed five times, measured one foot and a 
half." 

At Mr. Colman's request, Mr. Dickinson took special 
pains to ascertain the «xact yield of hay per acre. Of 
the fifth crop of the season, he cut a yard square, 
which was first dried twelve days in the open air^ then 
dried three days in a room heated to 59 degrees, then 
three days In a kitchen at 70 degrees of heat, and lastly 
two hours before the fire. The weight of it at the 
close of the process, was 2 lbs. 6J oz., which, it is said, 
would give at the rate of about 5 tons 3 cwt. to the 
acre. 

Mr. Colman thinks that in the neighborhood of cities, 
in the United States, a vast amount of urine might be 
collected, at small expense, and carried out by the 
neighboring farmers without offence to any body, and 
with very g^eat public and private advantage. Mr. C. 
quotes from Liebig, that in a city containing 100,000 in* 
Habitants, tnere is produceil annually 24,440 tons of 
urine, suffleient U> manure, by irrigation, 60,000 acres of 
land, and worth at least $60,000. 

Soiling, or House Fskdino. — ^Mr. Colman informs 
us that the practice of soiling does not prevail to a very 
great extent In England; but lie says horses are almost 
universally soiled upon clover, rye grass, rye, vetches 
or tares, or rye and vetches sown together. The horses 
are frequently kept upon them without any additional 
feed; but when on the road, or when the fiurm work is 
severe, they require grain of some sort in addition." 

« That a great saving of food is effected by soiling 
there can be no doubt; no one rates it at less than two 
to one; many say that three animals, some assert that 
fbur animals, can be well kept upon the produce of land, 
if soiled, where not more than one could be kept if de- 
pastured* The difference, undoubtedly, in this respect, 
is very gpreat in favor of soiling; but its expediency 
upon the whole, in any given case, will be affected by 
a varlety-of local eironmstances." 

Mr. C. is of opinion, however, that the soiling of 
work horses and work oxen on a farm. Is always to be 
advised. The reasons for this are, that they require the 
most particular snperintendanee, which can only be 
given them when they are near at hand ; they should 
be protected against extreme changes of temperature 
which they are liable to sufibr when turned at night 
into a pasture ; they require to have their food pre- 
pared and brought to them, to give them opportunity 
for sleep and repose— a horse tamed empty at night 
into a i>asture, being obliged to pass a great part of the 
night in filling his stomach* 
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The g^reat advantages of soiliog are, however, deemed 
to be the increase of maaure and the keeping of more 
•aUle on tho same land. 

<f The increase of manure from soiling is very far 
beyond what would be supposed by any one not expe- 
rienced. Where proper provision is made for tiiis pur- 
pose, all the manure of the animals is save<I, instead of 
being left and scattered either on the road-side, or in 
fields, to be dried up by the sun or washed away by the 
ram; and it is at hand to be applied as the farmer shall 
choose. It gives him an opportunity of converting all 
his long litter and the straw of his &rm into the most 
valuable of manures, by using it as an absorbent for a 
large amount of the liquid portions of the excrements of 
his cattle. It affords him likewise the power by proper- 
ly constructed gutters and tanks, of saving his liquid 
manure — the best portion, if well managed, and, accor- 
ding to the estimation of many eminent farmers, com- 
j>ared with the solid portions of the manure, in point of 
Talue full two to one. 

•^< The next great advantage of soiling is the increased 
stock which may be kept on the same land. From va- 
rious facts which have come under my observation, 
where the soil is carefully and judiciously cultivated, 
an 'J duly manured, and a proper rotation observed, I 
believe that on land under artificial or esculent crops, 
three animals may be soiled where one only is now 
grazed. I believe this may be done with equal or su- 
perior advantage to the health and thrift, of the animals, 
and that in most cases, the increase of valuable manure 
will much more than pay for any extraordinary trouble 
of attendance. 

" Another advantage is the saving of interior fences 
upon a farm. Where cattle' are kept constantly in 
barns or yards, the necessity of enclosures is of course 
done* away; and separate from the saving of expense in 
the case, the convenience of cultivating in long lines 
and open fields, the saving of land, and the superior 
neatness of tho cultivation, are great and obvious ad- 
vantages." 

Mr. C. states that it has been determined by experi- 
ments which have been made in England, that of all 
food, grass fed green will produce the largest secretions 
of milk. '<Itis found, likewise, by experiment," he 
says, *'that in order to the largest secretions of milk, 
the temperature in which the animal is placed must be 
eomfbrtable; she must be free from external annoyances, 
and she must be 'at ease in her mind.'" 

Mr. Skilling, the manager of the school finrm, of 
Olasnevin, near Dublin, practices soiling, and Mr. Col- 
man gives a sketch of his system. The animals are 
kept in houses or stables, which are well ventilated and 
kept perfectly clean. The animals are well curried 
and brushed every day. There is one particular person 
to superintend and pay attention to the feeding, <'and 
one of the most Important parts of his duty is, to ascer- 
tain the appetite of every beast. Oows, like other ani- 
mals, will eat less or more, and they ought to be sup- 
plied according as they require it, being kept rather 
with an appetite than otherwise." After the animal 
has finished its meal, all the refuse is immediately taken 
away, and nothing allowed to remain in the manger 
before it. The cattle are fed at exact times. They 
well know the feeding hour and will be disappointed 
and fretted If neglected, and neglect is prtyadieial both 
to milking and fattening. They should not be kept 
constantly to the same kind of food. « No matter how 
nutritious in itself, there ought to be a variety; a 
change, if possible, for every feed." He gives six feeds 
a day, summer and winter, beginning at six in the morn- 
ing and ending at nine in the evening, viz : at 6, 8, 12, 
8, 6, and 9. They get water in their stalls at ten in the 
Boming and Ave in the afternoon, and are turned out 
for exercise from 10 to 11. The kinds of food are 
chiefly the following: In summer, at 6, perennial or 
Italian rye grass and clover; at 8, cabbages or leaves; 
at 12, cut hay and straw, (this being given to prevent 
the purgative Undency of the green food ;) at 3, retches; 
f, mangel wnrsel leaves, rape, or other refuse from the 
Urm or garden) at 9, clover or grass, or dry feed if the 



state of the bowels require it. In winter first feed with 
steamed food at 6; at 8 with turneps, raw; at 12, with 
cut hay and straw; at 3, with mangel wurzel, raw;. at 
6, with steamed food; at 9, with hay and straw. Mr. 
Skilling adds — <* I have ascertained that when my pre- 
sent farm was in pasture, it pastured eigteen cows io 
summer; but now it feeds sixteen cows and three horses 
all the year round, and I have as large a portion of grain 
crops on the same land as most other people, besides.'' 
Mr. Colman cites also the management of Mr. 
Blacker, (he manager of Lord Gosford's estates, in the 
county of Armagh, Ireland, where very great improve- 
ments have been made, and the condition of the tenantry 
much benefitted, within a few years, by the inlrodoc- 
tion of the system of soiling. 

In reganl to the practice of soiling in the United 
States, Mr. Colman thinks it may be done with good 
advantage in some instances, especially in the older 
states, and that it would enable farmers to ** keep three 
times the amount of stock they now keep, and to much 
more advantage with regard to produce and proflt." 
<< The great means of improving our farmsi," he adds, 
'^ are in the amount of stock which we keep upon 
them, always premising, however, that the stock to be 
profitably kept, must be well kept ; and while every far- 
farmer loses who does not keep all the stock his farm 
will carry, he perhaps loses still more who keeps more 
stock than he can keep well. But every effort should 
be made by a good farmer to increase the capacities of 
his farm to their utmost extent; and by the number of 
cattle aiid sheep which he can amply provide for, may 
be determined his means of enriching his &rm and 
enlarging the profits of his husbandry." 

BBBEDINa CATTLE. 



[The fallowing judicious remarks In relation to the 
breeding and management of cattle, are taken from the 
'* American Herd Book," an able work lately published 
by Lewis F. Allen, Eaq., a few copies of which are for 
sale at our ofllce. — ^£d.] 

To such as intend to breed cattle of decided excel- 
lence — and they, we hope, constitute all — we recom- 
mend them to select bulls of only moderate sizg, coupled 
witn all th e^n€n€M of bone and limb, consi^ent with 
a proper masculine vigor and energy, coupled with 
fullness of carcass and ripeness of points; so as to em- 
body great substance within small compass. In addi* 
tion to this, let him be as deeply bred, that is, of as 
pure blood, and of as long ancestry (not depending alto- 
gether on the herd book for that, as many of the very 
best class of animals have comparatively short keri 
book pedigrees) as possible; and above all let him be 
descended of good milking stock, where milkers are to 
be bred in his progeny. Your cows we will presume 
are such as your opportunities have enabled you to pro- 
core, but of approved blood. If the bull selected brtsi 
well to your cowsy have no fears of continuing his servi- 
ces to a second, or even a third generation of his own 
get. Such practice will produce uniformity, and ani> 
formity is one great excellence. No matter for the 
color, so that it be within the Short-Horn ecdors. 
Above all things, avoid eoarsen e se l ooeen ee s fl abbi> 
ness — and a general tendency in the •»»«i«^if to rai 
their valuable points into oflU. Such cattle, of 
whatever breeil, are great consumers, bad huMleri^ 
light provers, tender of constitution, and nnsaiislKtoiy 
altogether. If you have an occasional prodnetion of 
this sort, transfer it to the shambles or eleewhere, with 
all dispatch. On the principle that « like begetc like," 
which is an unerring law of nature in the long ruD, 
vrith the presence of such in your herd, yon will be 
perpetually affiicted with the pvoduction of animali^ 
which by hereditary descent, sympathy, and the thou- 
sand accidents springing fr6ra association, will be nei- 
ther creditable to your good breeding, nor satisfhctory 
to yourself. * 

Fedd wHi: not lavishly. Your cows ahoiild be in 
good bfoeding and 'milking ooBdltioii— noCKtng ttore: 
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Mid yoor biUli in fair working order. Such is the con- 
dition molt consonant to nature, and promotive of the 
highest animal health. The scale of points laid down 
in oar introduction, with the occasional remarks on the 
practice of breeders, as we have passed in our history, 
detail what a good animal should be. These, together 
with a close examination of the general figure of gooil 
cattle, as illustrated in our plates, will aid the judgment 
of the breeder. With a well-balanced judgment of his 
own, and a sound experience, they will be a safe guide, 
and he may go on his way rejoicing, 

A single word to such, if any there be, into whose 
hands these pages may fall, as deride the value placed 
on superior cattle by their breeders, and such as know 
their real worth : Breeding good animals is a sutject of 
great labor, and incessant care. Such labor cannot be 
bestowed for nothing. To breed successfully, requires 
■kill, — talent, — research,— ^bttrvation; and all of these 
of a high order. Let the breeding of our fine stocks 
fall into unworthy hands, and hardly a single genera- 
tion of man will pass before the real lover and promoter 
of the matchless herds which now so proudly embel- 
lish msmy of our rural estates — a source of pleasure, of 
pride, and of comfort to their possessors — will mourn 
over their degeneracy, and which the time of another 
generation with great labor and constant solicitude 
would scarce sufilce to reinstate in their former spleu' 
dor and excellence. Talent and labor of this kind can- 
not be had for nothing; and without remunerating pri. 
ees be maintained, the downfall of the Short Horns in 
America will sooner or later be at band. 
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Insects are the greatest enemies to the crops of the 
farmer, and it is to be regretted that a m^re thorough 
knowledge does not prevail of their habits. Great con- 
fusion is made from wrong names being applied to in- 
sects, or from several species of very diflerent habits 
being known by one name. For instance, one man 
gives a remedy (or what he calls ^<the weevil;*' 
the remedy is adopted by another man for an entirely 
different insect which he calls by that name, and the 
consequence is, as might be expected^ the prescription 
proves totally useless. 

In one section of the country, the wheaC-nltdge (Cc- 
cidomyia irt/tct,) is called « weevil." The larva of 
this insect, a small orange- colored maggot, is found in 
the heads of wheat, between the chaff and kernel, and 
often docs much dunage to wheat while growing, but 
nai afttr it is harvest^ 

Another insect sometimes called the " black weevil,*' 
(Cwrculio granariof Linn.,) is injurions to wheat and 
smd other grain in its dry state, or while deposited in 
granaries; but doee not injure the grain tohile elanding 
in the field. This is a coleopterous insect, and Is a true 
wccvii. 

The grain-moth, (Ttnec grandloy) is also sometimes 
called weevil, in eoflse sections. We presume it is 
this insect which at the south is known as the " white 
weevil," «< fly weevil," ''flying weevil," &e. This is 
totally diflcreat from the true weevils, as it belongs to 
the ipmc fiusily as the well-known clothes moth. (Sec 
If r. OwsN's article, with cuts, on another page.] 

This snl^eot was brought to our mind by seeing an 
inqiiiry, in the MeuMOckueeitt Plowmath for a remedy 
against «< an insect called a weevil." From the lan- 
goage Qsed by the inquirer, we have no doubt that the 
insect he alluded to was the wheat-midge before spoken 
o^ and not the weevil. He says — « my toheat crop 
was considerably injured this season by an insect called 
a weevil." 

In answer to the inquiry, the editor of the Plowman 
gives an article written by a Georgian, in which it is 
recommended that grain affected by weevils, be spread 
In the sun, and the casks, in which it had been kept, 
heated over a bark fire. The article speaks also of 
remedies against the « white weevil," which he says, 
<* attacks wheat only in large stacks, in houses when in 
the fLmw, and in the chaff after it is threshed." 



The remedy of sunning the grain, fcc, is evidently 
intended to apply to the Cureulio granaria, and could 
be of no use whatever in obviating the attacks of the 
wheat-midge, popularly known as weevil in New-£ng- 
iand and this vicinity. 

The editor of the Plowman observes that so far as he 
knows, « the weevil has not proved very destructive to 
wheat-crops in Massachusetts; though in southern an'l 
western states great complaints are made." 

The iact is, however, that an insect called weevil 
(as above described,) has ** proved very destructive to 
wheat crops in Massachusetts " and over a large por- 
tion of the northern section of the country, though 
this insect is scarcely known in the '< southern snd 
western states," and it is not improbable that the author 
of the inquiry in the Plowman, and the writer referred 
to for a remedy, had each no knowledge of the insect 
to which the other alluded. 
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Ma. Editor — In your August number, I noticed an 
article purporting to give the transactions of a meeting 
of wool -growers convened at Lowell, Mass., on the 1st 
day of July. I perceive by that article, that John 
Brown, of Akron, O., and Jacob N. Blakeslee, of Water, 
town, Gt., have entered into an arrangement for the pur- 
pose of testing the relative value of the fleeces of their 
sheep, and have agreed that Samuel Lawrence, Esq., of 
Lowell, shall be the umpire for deciding the case. I 
noticed, also, that the wool-growers throughout the 
United States are requested to «« participate in this com- 
petition." 

Now the object of this communication is to inquire : 

1. MThether the inference is correct that the arrange- 
ment spoken of, is designed to test the value of the 
fleeces of Saxon sheep on the one hand, compared with 
those of Spanish, (or as commonly called. Merino) 
sheep on the other? 

2. In determining what are Saxon and what Merino 
sheep, what will be the criterion? Will those only be 
considered Saxons which are descended wholly from 
stock originally brought to this country from Saxony 7 
and those only Merinos which are descended wholly 
from Spanish sheep — that is, such as have not come, 
(either themselves or sncestors,) through Saxony? 

3. Would an individual having sheep not wholly nf 
Saxon descent, but intermixed with Merino, be allowed 
to compete with them against Merinos? 

Answers to these inquiries would greatly oblige 

A WooL-Gmowgm. 



[WithoQt presuming to give an avthoritative reply tn 
the above, we will jnst observe that from the tenor of 
the article referred to by our correspondent, (which we 
copied from the Lowell Courier,) it would seem that 
the arrangement spoken of was designed to test the 
comparative value of the fleeces of Saxon and Merino 
sheep. For example, the article states in the flrst 
place, thsit there was much discussion at the meeting 
between Messrs Brown and Blakeslee, as to the '* rela. 
tive properties of the Saxon and Merino sheep, and more 
especially of their fleeces;" and it is expressly stated 
that the arrangement was finally entered into §or the 
purpose of <' testing, and as &r as could be done, 
settling the question of the celative value of these two 
important breeds of sheep." We must leave to Mr. 
Lawrencs a more definite answer to <' A Wool-Grow* 
KR*s " qaerJes.-4<]>.] 



HcNS. — ^Mr. Crocker of Sunderland, N. H., has kept 
a regular account of the expenses and profits of seven- 
teen hens, showing the following expenses ^— The hens, 
cost him hi food for a year $10.78, while they brought 
him in eggs at 13 cents a dozen and chickens at lb 
cents each, $27.25, making a balance in his favor 9i 
$16.97. 
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The Bboro enl, (fig. 94,) repreienU Iha barn of 
MeMrt. TiLDEN, of New-LebBnon, lo which we re- 
ferred in our September number. It ii plaeeil on the 
liile of a ridge or Blevation, and has a cellar under the 
irhole of il opening (o the louth. It !■ aboul 180 feel 
in length by forty in breadth. The Ooort for the eti- 
Irance of teami ran croMwiw of the bam, and are ae- 
ceMible from the rear, whers the mirface of the ground 
it nearly levet with Ihe lilli. The ground of the eel-. 
lar and yard is dry and gravelly. Doon and windows 
open from the cellari into the yard, which by being 
closed or opened, secure the proper temperature (br the 
sheep, they being kept in the cellar and yard the whole 
winter. There are also windows in the rear and at the 
ends, no that there >■ no difficulty in having lulflcieni 
Tentilallon, and the sheep are not obliged to inhale an 
UD healthy atmosphere. Farlitiouior fences are maile 
through the cellar and yanl, a* represented in Ihe cat, 
by which a prO]>er division of the floclc is readily ef- 
fected. 

Tbii bam originally consisted of several detached 
bams, whieh by removal and connection now form a 
very oonTenient whole. The general plan, however, 
has been improved on by some of the brmers in the 
vicinity i particularly by Mr. Fierce, who has a very 
well-made and convenient barn on this moilel. One 
great advantage of barns with cellars, is, Ihe bcility 
atlbrded for saving ail the manure, particularly the 
urine, which is no doubt the most valuable portion. 
Mr. Pierce and Mr. Tildeh both amured us that the 
manure which they took from their cellars possessed 
about doable the strength and value, as proved by its 
effects, to that which was exposed in the nrdinary man- 



It hai been objected to barns of 
the hay i* ii^ured by Ihe exhalations froin the cellars, 
especially where sheep are kept. We are confident 
that this is not a necessary objection. If the floor of 
Ihe barn is made tight, and the cellar is properly ven- 
tilated, we presume no bad eCTect is had on the hay. 

Daerhition 0/ the ftyurs.— A, well with pump; B, 
water tubs; C, boxes for hay 4 by 6 feet, directly under 
a trap -door, through Which hay ii thrown flrom the mow; 
(this prevents Ihe sheep running Into it before feeding, 
and also keeps the dust and seed out of the wool.) In 
one section of the bam is a shearing floor, 13 by 40 II., 
and wool-room 14 by IS feet. The space 40 by 16 It a 
cellar for vegetables, for winter feeding. lUcks are 
placed around lb« sides of each apartment. 



E are indebted for tbe Use of Ihe cQl to the pnb- 
Ittbei* of -' The American Shepherd," in whioll work 
SrsI appeared. 



Mb. Editor — The following is a plan of the man- 
ner in which I keep lime of the amount of tabor done 
[tally by each person during haying and harvesting. I 
And it very convenient, more especially dnring rainy 

weather, when Ihe hands do but part of a day's work. 
At night I set down Ihe amount of labor done by each 



FIRfiT WEEK IN 



July 13. 

C. D.,', ','.".',!!. 

E. F., 

Q. H., 

I. K., 

L.M., 

Second week- 
July 20. 

A. B., 

CD,, 

E. F., 

i.'k.','.'.. ■...■. 

L. M., 

Third week— 

^i^^l 

Whtcltr, Stpt. 10, 1 



O. F. Marshall. 



Last week a case of preserved meat, taken trom th 
wreck of the Puiy, which was lost in the Frozen Ocean 
in CiCplain Parry's first voyage, about SO yean since, 
was opened by a gentleman at Brentwood, when it was 
found to bs at fresh as Ihe day it was packed, and 
when cooked was excellent. — EnglUhpaptr. 

Plow stiff clay lend in ridges, moning ths fbrrow* 
in a direction to let off the waterj the frost will nuk« 
tbe soil friable. 
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The ibOTS are flsure* or ahMp-tBck* uid tronthi, 
which Id oar opinion arg the bctt we have wen Tor their 
retpecliveoui. Thayarefhnn "The Atneriean Bhep- 
herd," whNS we flnd the follDwiDg ducripllon of 

Fi^re 1 is m model of thoae n«d by Ihe writer, [Mr. 
HosKEU.,] f6r muiy years. They cost but little, and 
little wule can remit from their lue; and are also 
light, and thererore easily removed, which is lome- 
tlmes necessaiy whether reeding li done under cover or 
not. Wharc, however, the aeverilj of the climate 
compels feeding wholly nnder shelter, the kind deslg- 
nalsd by tig. 1, appean admirably adapted fbr the par- 
poae. The writer, however, never having asei) any of 
this description, cannot speak conlldently whether their 
Miperiority Is (greatly over the Other kind, and mual 
thertlbre refer the reader to the remark) concerning 
them of eeveral of his correspondents. 

The upright pieces or posts at figure 1 ihonld be of 
pine or hemlock scantling, 2 b j 3 inches, and at least 
2 feet 9 incbei in length. The lower boards 12 Inches 
in width, anil the upprr ten inchea; (he spaces belwrn 
them 9 inches; the width of Ihe rack 2^ feet. Thi 
most convenient length is about 12 feel, anil if thai, I 
will be required for 100 sheep of Ihe Saxon and Merino 
Tarietlea, or grades of these, when fall growi 

For laabi, the width of the lower boarda may be 
redneed two inches, the top board not any, and thi 
tpaoe between, lesa about two inches, the width of thi 
rack four inchea leas, and the posts shortened threi 
iBChea. 

From the length of (he poriK, an allowance, tt will 
be seen, is made for nailing- the lower boards t 
three inches above the bottoms of them, which ii 
per. Five racks, if each is 12 feet long, will 1 
quired fbr 100 lamhs of ordinary size. Tliere should 
be DO crowding when eating-. 

The front and upper edges of the lower boards should 
b« planed illghdy, to prevent the wool from thebrsaala 
■Dd necha of the sheep Tront being rubbed oET. To ae- 
cnre the boards permanently to the posts, spikes shonlJ 
be u*ed ofaulBcient length to clinch. Four spikes *~ 
eaeh side and end board are necessary. 

Figure 2. The most correct idea of the 
lion of this is given by (he cut, which represent 
aawed in two croeswise. Six pieces of three by four 
Inch scantling, and 33 incbe* each In length 
quired Ibr a rack. The shelving boards, as see 
the he«ds of (he sheep, are of ] iuch s(u<r, 
inchea in width, and are very necessary to preven( hay 
seed and cbalffrom falling into the necks; and ftirlher, 
(he hay, if pulled down fiuter than ei 
■s It is sai-ed by the troughs. The front board of the 
troughs should be 9 incbet in width; the space for 
heads of the sheep 10 Inohet; and from (he (op of the 
space to the end of the support, H inches. The 
glen A, A, repraaent (he troughs. "' '" 
rack, but on this principle they can de minis nu 
and placed against (be sides of the sheU^r. They 
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more expensive than the kind at fictt deacribad, bat 
have decided advantages for feeding within doors, as 
troughs are eoanacted. 

TaouoHg.— The boards of (he trough (Fig. 3,) may 
be of hemlock, or pine; the former, however, are not 
only cheapeX, but hold nails more Qrmly. Tniey should 
be 10 inches in width, one inch thick, and nailed at 
right angles. Or, simply the edges of two nailed to* 
gather. A notch must then ha sawed preeiaely to cor- 
reapood with (be flare of the (rough iB(o a two-inch 
pine plank, a piece of which 12 inches wide and 15 
inches long coaltitutes Ibe proper ilinensiooa for Ihe 
end pieces, Or legs Of the trough. (Gee end piece, 
llg. 4.) 



SBEEP Olf THE SOTrrOBBN HOUITTAIHft. 



a double 



Mm. TocBER — A« a further reply to the question 
aalEed by S. B. Buckley, p, 241 of (he present volume 
of the Cultivator, — '' Whether wool -growing will suc- 
ceed in North Carolina or notT' [ would say thai It 
depends entirely upon the exertioni used, al I am 
thoroughly convinced (ha( (he coun(ry and climate ia 
altogether favorable. The objections raised by Mr. 
Buckle}', if (hey existed lu alt the mountain region 
might be consiJered serious; but as they can only be 
offered against a few very high mountains, situatw) Id 
liditofmany other mounlaina, and far boa any 
level or plain country, such a biding place aa he q>eaks 
of, would not be such a place aj persons raised in civl- 
llied or refined society would with to setde In. The 
and Blank mouotaiai, were selectedby Hr. Thos. 
jman, becauae they were the moat elevated and 
noted mountains in Yancey Co., and not, I presume, be- 
ise he thought they would afford (he best pasturage 
sheep; If so he was mistaken. On those mountains 
and in their victoity, are the finest graxing lands for 
cattle; and so than ia in the low marshy land of Booth 
Carolina; but neither location is favorable tbr ahe^. 
I agree with Or. Buckley, " That a large portion of 
the ooonty of Yaoeey ia an elevated (able land, wbicb is 
so damp and cohl that the inhabitanta ITequeady do not 
raiae com sufflcient for their own eonsamption." This 
is partly owing to the climate; but mostly to the charac- 
ter of many of Ihe inhabitanta of those sparsely inhabi- 
ted regions, where (hey too frequently depend upon the 
iaece« of the ohaae for (he largeat portion of their sub- 
Bat if Mr. Buckley, or any other gentleman of ob- 
aervalioo, will come sixty milea Ihrther south, — on (he 
line of the Bltie Ridge, into Henderson and Hulherlbrd 
oountlea, about the Tryon mountain,* which is the first 
that ho will ascend on rising up from the level country 
eaatofthe Blue Bidga, along (ha Howard-Oap (um- 

• This BKnnMiii] was nantd for Gov. Trfrn, who held oOoa 
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pike — hig^h on the acclivity of the Tryon he will find 
a bench of land which possesses a very peculiar charac- 
teristic. At night, generally, there is a pleasant breeze^ 
and for several milep along the mountain side, there is 
never an^ dew to be found, and it is very rare that they 
have frost except in winter; and when the whole 
country above and below is covered with sleet, along 
this mountain side there is none. Here grows the 
finest native grapes that I ever saw, and the fruit crop 
never 'fails. And here is grown the heaviest wheat and 
rye in all the country. Here the inhabitants have the 
flrnt dawn of the morning sun, and persons unaccustomed 
to the view, fancy that they can almost see him coming 
up ftom the watery deep. On the eastern side of this 
mountain is the earliest pasturage in spring, and the 
latest in the fall that is found in the whole range of 
mountains. 

This location is about 46 miles E. S. £. from Ash- 
ville, and 20 miles S. S. W. from Rutherfordton. Here 
two of those ever persevering men from the north, 
called Yankees, have commenced to wall in a vineyard, 
and to cultivate the broom corn, for manufacturing 
brooms. They have the purest water that flows out of 
the earth; and around them are beautiful cascades 
more than a hundred feet high, and above them the 
toppling peak of the Tryon. 

Thousands of persons throng this mountain region 
during summer to eiyoy the pure bracing atmosphere, 
which on the eastern lace of the mountain is dry and 
healthfiil; but farther back, in the mountains of the 
French Broad, there is much more dampness and heavy 
fogs; and if you still go west into Tennessee, the 
higher and thicker the mountains, and richer the soil, 
the more humid and unpleasant the atmosphere. 

Tou may readily conclude tUltt along the eastern 
slopes of these mountains, the climate and country is 
finely adapted to the growth of wool, as may also be 
seen by many of the fine flocks of native unimproved 
sheep, which wander here untended, regardless of 
wolves or dogs, their greatest enemies. 

For two hundred miles along the eastern slopes of 
these mountains south, there are situations well suit- 
ed for large flocks of sheep, and land is cheap. In many 
places it does not cost more than 20 cts. per acre, and 
very fair land may be had for 40 cents per acre. 

But the stock is now being taken to make a railroad 
from the sea to the mountains, which will give great 
facility to trade and travel, and awaken new energy and 
enterprise in all this up-country. Henxt M. Earle. 

Pacolettf Rutherford Co,, N. C, Sept, 21, 1846. 



CULTIVATION OF ORANBERRISS. 



Mr. Editor — ^Permit me, through the Cultivator, to 
make some inquiries in regard to the cultivation of cran- 
betries. I have a piece of mar^h land which is covered 
with what I call water bushes, and is also considerably 
sprinkled with cranberries. I intend this fall to tear 
up the bushes by the roots, and if possible have the 
cranberries take their place. I should be glad to 
know — 

1st. Which is the best way of getting the land well 
and evenly set with the cranberry plants? Should fruit 
or seed be sown broadcast, or plants set out? 

2d. If sown broadcast, what quantity should be sown 
per acre, and at what time in the year should the work 
be done? bearing in mind that in spring the land is un- 
der water. 

3d. Would it be better to give the muck a dress- 
ing of sand two or three inches in thickness, before 
seeding? 

4th. How long will they be in coming into bearing 
from the seed? 

5th. If plants are to be set, how far apart should they 
be placed? B. P. Bobbins. 

Springjleld, Mass,} Sept., 1846. 

[We should be pleased if some of our readers who 
tre acquainted with the culture of eninberrief would 
answer the above inquiries. — ^Ed.] 



FLAirriNa new residences. 



Evert man who builds a new house on a new spot 
of ground, at the same time that he suits his taste, suf- 
fers the serious inconvenience for some years, of a want 
of large shade trees and of plenty of fine fruit. He 
must wait till the trees can grow; but if this period 
may be reduced to less than one -half its usual length, 
most men would certainly hail the means for its aecom« 
plishment with great pleasure. If fruit trees which 
often stand for ten or twelve years without yielding 
much, can be made to produce considerable crops in 
five, a gV*at object would be attained. Having had 
some little experience in this matter, we propose to 
offer a few hints. 

Trees should be set out as soon as possible after the 
ground is selected, in order that they may be growing. 
But nothing is gained by transplanting them before the 
ground is prepared for them. We have set out trees on 
land which had been simply plowed and made mellow, 
and where manure could not be well applied and in- 
termixed afterwards by plowing and harrowing. The 
consequence was, that trees of the same size at the time 
of transplanting, set out two years afterwards on pro> 
perly prepared land, outotripped the first in three years. 
In all irregular planting, or where horse cultivation eaa- 
not be afterwards constantly kept up, by the arrange- 
ment of the trees in rows, the soil should be previous 
prepared in the very bert manner, by plowing and 
trench-plowing, and by the thorough intermixture of 
manure at the same time. The ground will be better 
fitted for the purpose ii prepared previously by the cul- 
tivation of root crops foi the more thorough admixture 
of the applied manure; out this should not occasion de- 
lay in planting trees, as numerous harrowings will ac- 
complish the same object very well, especially if the 
manure be short. Ground thus well prepared, and 
proper care afterwards, are far more important thaii set- 
ting out trees of very large size. A tree of moderate 
size is less checked in growth by removal, and will, as a 
consequence, often outstrip a larger tree, provided it 
receives proper care. The mode of producing imme- 
diate plantations of large trees, by removing tboFe 
already six inches to a foot in diameter, first adopted on 
a large scale, by Henry Stuart, of Scotland, obtained con- 
siderable favor in that moist climate, though wholly un- 
adapted to this country. But Loudon, who had great ex- 
perience pledged himself to produce a fine and thrifty 
plantation of large trees in less time, by employing 
trecsof moderate size, placed on deeply trenched and 
highly enriched soil, kept under gooil cultivation; seve- 
ral years being required to overcome the stunted and 
sickly appearance produced in the large trees. 

Much time may be gained in bringing young frnit 
trees into bearing by the selection of varieties, espe- 
cially of pears. There are some celebrated and excel- 
lent old pears, which usually require many years for the 
production of the first crop; while again there are 
other varieties, many of them comparatively new, which 
not unfrequently yield fruit before they leave the nur- 
sery row. Dearborn's Seedling, Barllett, Amire Joan- 
net, Indiana, Andrews, Gushing, Bloodgood, and some 
other fine varieties, often produce pears when but liiile 
larger than a stiff walking-cane. Peach and apple trees 
have often produced from half a bushel to a bushel per 
tree, the fourth or fifth year from transplanting, where 
the best cultivation had been given them. In other 
cases, where neglected, they have not yielded a peck 
in ten years. 

Before concluding these remarks, we wish fo urge 
one point, so important, that if repeated three bimdred 
times a year, would not be too often if it would accom* 
plish by that means the desired object. This is the 
thorough and constant cultivation of the soil for several 
years after young fruit trees are set out. If they are 
to stand in grass, which should be avoided if possible, 
a circle, at least six feet in diameter, (and better if ten) 
must be kept spaded mellow round each tree, and no 
grass nor weeds al lowed to grow near it. The difference 
between neglecting trees, and keeping them in the belt 
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■Ute of cultivation, is almost incredible. We lately saw 
a lar^e orchard of young peach trees, containing seve* 
ral hundred, set out in a new clover lot, and then left 
to themselves. The consequence was as might have 
been expected, — ^not one in twenty was alive. Any 
other vegetable growth without culture, as grass, grain, 
&c., would probably have produced the same effect. 
We have noticed thousands of trees very badly treated 
in transplanting, — mutilated In removing, — crowded 
into small holes, which were hastily and imperfectly 
filled, and every other part of the operation performed 
in a superficial and hurried manner, — but the deaths 
from neglected after-culture, have exceeded, three- 
fold, all other causes pat together. Remember, there- 
fore, the importance of a constantly cleanfand mel- 
low soil, if a thrifty and vigorous growth is wanted, 
with early of crops of fine, rich, and delicious fruit. 



BREEDS OF SWnrB. 



Ih an article in our last, in which we spoke of the 
Berkshire breed, of swine, we stated that two classes of 
bogsshould be kept in the country; «'one for supplying 
the market with meat for eating fresh, and for affording 
fine, delicate meat for families; the other for making 
keavy, fat pork for barrelling, &c." We propose now 
to make some further remarks in reference to the subject, 
and to speak of the breeds best adapted to these purposes. 

In our cities and large towns, an immense amount of 
pork is consumed in a freih state. For this purpose, 
small hogs are much better adapted than large ones. 
They should be small-boned, not over &t, but meaty, 
plump, fine-grained pigs, weighing, dressed, from forty 
le a hundred pounds. It is of great consequence, also, 
that they should be varieties which give good-flavored, 
or well-tasted meat. There is a vast difference in swine 
in this respect, though some persons through ignorance 
or pr^udice, will not acknowledge it. We recollect 
having once spoken to an extensive farmer on this sub- 
feet, who, with a most incredulous Jeer, replied — 
" Why, pork is pork!" He had probably never tasted 
any but the coarse flabby pork from such hogs as he 
kept himself. But there are people who know that 
there is a great difference in pork. We have seen that, 
(he lean of which, when roasted, was almost as white 
as the breast of a turkey, and at the same time had a 
fineness of grain and richness of flavor not possessed by 
any other meat. 

The breeils which are thought best suited for the 
fresh-meat market, are the black Essex, the black 
Sussex, the Suffolk, the Norfolk, the Neapolitan, and 
the medium-sized Berkshire, or crosses of these. 

Of the black Sussex, Mr. Hbnbt Pabsons, now of 
Ancaster, Canada West, imported some which were 
kept for some time near Massillon, Ohio. They were 
email -boned, round-bodied stock, which matured at 
about a year old, and would weigh when fattened at 
that age, 250 to 300 Ibi*. When fed on dairy slo|2» they 
would weigh 206 lbs. at eight months old. Their flesh 
was decidedly the finest, whitest, and best flavored of 
^y which the writer evor tasted. A cross of these 
and the Berkshires produced some very good stock. 
The Sussex were long in the rump, with closely coup- 
led and rather arched backs, which served to improve 
these points which in the Berkshires were sometimes 
very defective. 

The Essex breed sepms fo be closely allied to the 
above but have probably been more highly improved, 
and have a greater aptitude to fatten. We are not 
aware that any of this breed have been brought to this 
country, and the writer can only speak of them from 
the descriptions of others. The best are said to be 
quite black, with rather long, upright, thin ears. The 
late Lord West£Bs was noted as a breeder of these 
pigs, and Mr. W. FiruER Hobbs, of Mark's Hall, Es- 
sex, has of late years carried many prizes at the shows 
. of the Royal, and various other agricultural societies in 
England, for a variety called the '< Improved Essex/' 
la a late English paper we notice an account of an 



auction-sale of Mr. Hobbs^ live stock, consisting of 
Hereford cattle, Leicester sheep, and Improved ^sez 
; pigs. The boars sold at ten guineas each — ^the sows at 
fifteen guineas. Portraits of several of Mr. H^s prize 
pigs have been given in the London Farmers' Maga- 
zine. 

The Neapolitan hog is also black without hair. The 
Rev. W. L. Rham, in his ** Dictionary of the Farm," 
speaking of this breed, says— « No breed can excel it in 
aptitude to fatten. The sows often become so fat on 
very scanty food that they will not breed; they are ex- 
tremely tender, and if they happen to have litters in the 
winter, it is^lifficult to save the young pigs from dying 
in cold nights. [This is applicable to England, where 
the weather is not near as cold as it is here.] A cross 
of the Neapolitan with some of our hardier breeds, 
greatly improves their usefulness, without injuring their 
aptitude to fiDttten.'* This variety has been Introduced 
into this country, and crosses of it with some other 
breeds have resulted favorably. We have seen occa- 
sional crosses with the Berkshire which did well. Mr. 
Bement, of this city, has a stock of pigs which he calls 
'< Medleys,'' the result of a cross of the Neapolitan with 
the Chinese, and some other sort, which appear to be 
well adapted to killing at an early age, and we are told 
by a butcher who has several times had of the stock, 
that the quality of their flesh is excellent. 

Of the Suffolk breed, we have known of no importa- 
tions to this country except those by Wm. Stickney, 
Eiq., of Boston. We believe he has made three seve- 
ral importations of this variety. We have seen several 
of the Impored ones, as well as several bred by Mr. 8., 
at his farm in Vermont. From what we have seen, we 
think them not only well adapted for porkers, (or for fresh 
pork,) but also very well suited for ordinary family 
purposes, where a medium sized hog is preferred. This 
breed is spoken of very highly by Mr. Rham, in his 
work before mentioned. He says — 

« Suffolk pigs are perhaps, on the whole, the moat 
profitable breed in England. They are well shapeit, 
short-legged, mostly white, with short upright ears, 
and the porkers of this breed are excellent. It may be 
distinguished from the Essex breed by being better 
covered with hair, and from the Norfolk by having 
smaller ears, set more nearly together. The Suffolk pig 
is not so delicate in constitution as the Essex, and is 
therefore decidedly the best poor man's pig." 

The best breeds of hogs for making fat pork for bar- 
reling, so far as the knowledge of the writer extends, 
are the Bedford or Woburn, first brought to this 
country many years since from the Duke of Bedford's 
farm, at Woburn; the Mackay, originated by the late 
Capt. John Magkat, of Boston; and the variety kept 
at the Asylum for the Insane, at Worcester, Mass., and 
popularly known as the « Ho<ipital breed." 

The first named breed has formerly been quite wide- 
ly disseminated over the country; but it is believed that 
only a few of them now remain which retain the charac- 
teristics of the originals in such a degree as to be 
recognized. It is doubted whether any breed ever 
brought into the country has been of such essentia] ser- 
vice in improving the shape and qualities of our swine 
generally, as this. There were several importations of 
them at various times, from those sent to Gen. Wash- 
ington by the Duke of Bedfobd, In 17 — to 1825, and 
they were sometimes known under different names; but 
the testimony in regard to their value was the same, 
from Virginia and Kentucky to Maine. 

The « Hospital breed" before spoken of, is under- 
stood to have had for its basis, the Bedford breed, de- 
rived Irom the late Dr. O. Fiske, of Worcester, Mass., 
v/hose swine were for many years held in the highest 
esteem. Dr. Woodwabd, the superiniendent of the 
hospital, increased their size by an admixture of some 
other blood, (said to have been the Mackay,) preserving 
at the same time the perfect symmetry of the original 
Bedfords. This Hospital stock, as exhibited at the Massa- 
chusetts state show, at Worcester, in 1844, we considered 
decidedly the most perfect for heavy barreling pork, of 
any we ever saw. Their dressed weights at eighteen 
months old, were stated to be from 400 to 500 lbs. 
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The Mackay breed originated by an admixture of 
several breeds which Capt. Mackat^ during several 
years^ collected ftom various parts of the world to 
which his commercial intercourse led him. The wri- 
ter first obtained tliis stock of Capt. M. in 1830, and so 
far as he knows, was the first to give them the name 
by which they shortly thereafter became generally 
known. We bred them for several yean, and made 
several subsequent purchases of Capt. M. They were 
an excellent stock to fatten — would fat easily at any 
^S^» yet grew rapidly, and at eighteen months old 
reached a large size — ^sometimes weighing at that age 
600 lbs. dressed. At the Massachusetts StaAe show, in 
1844, we saw one or two boars which exhibited the 
characteristics of this slock in considerable perfection. 
We saw, also, some good specimens of it at the farm of 
J. P. CusHiNO, Esq., in Watcrtown, Mass., a few years 
since. But we presume it would be difficult to find 
many at this time, possessing much affinity with the 
original stock. 

There ure very good hogs in various sections of the 
country, made up of the Leicester, Cheshire, and what 
are called the <' Grass breed;" and where pains are ta- 
ken in the selection and breeding, a useful and profita- 
ble stock is produced. 

It may not be amiss to say, that none of the breeds 
we have mentioned are recommended for a forest range, 
where the animal is forced to obtain a living by his 
own unassisted energies. They are cultivated breeds, 
and you cannot have a stock which is at the same time 
best adapted to a tavage and a civilized state. The 
great disposition and tendency to fatten, for which the 
breeds we have named are so much valued, mutt give 
place in the « woods hog" to a habit of activity, and a 
tendency to muscular fibre. Instead of the thin hide 
and scanty bristles of the refined varieties, the hog 
which is left to provide for himself, must be clad with 
a covering which will protect him from the inclemen- 
cies of* the weather, and shield him against the at- 
tacks of his enemies. Even in ordinary farm manage- 
ment, the thinness of skin and absence of hair or bris- 
tles, may he carried too far. These properties, though 
indicative |;f aptitude to fatten, and fine quality of meat, 
when existing in an extreme degree, impair the con- 
stitution and render the animal unfitted for any endu- 
rance. 



FATTEN INO- HOGS. 



It has been demonstrated that in fattening hogs, a 
great saving of fooil is made by cooking: and we be- 
lieve that a very considerable improvement in the 
quality of pork is likewise effected by that process. 
From experience, we should altogether prefer pork, 
cither for eating fresh or for salting, that had been fat- 
tened on dairy-slops, with cooked potatoes, pumpkins, 
or apples, mixed while hot with a portion of meal, 
either of com, rye, barley, oats and peas, or buckwheat. 
We know the idea is prevalent that the best pork is 
made from «hard corn and cold water;" some, indeed, 
who allow their hogs vegetables and slops during the 
first part of their fattening, confine them wholly to corn 
for a short time before they are killed, in order, as they 
say, to "harden " the pork. We are convinced this is 
erroneous. In the western part of the country, where 
in many cases nothing but corn is fed to hogs from the 
time they are able to jiwallow it till they are slaugh- 
lered, the pork is notoriously more oily, and not as well 
tasted as that which Is made in sections where a vai'iety 
of food is used. 

In feeding store swine, the advantage of cooked food 
is not so obvious. The digestive organs can manage a 
small quantity of raw food, even though it be Indian 
com, am! are probably able to extract the nutriment 
fully from it; but if the raw food is increased beyond 
a certain amount, it will not be thoroughly digested. 
We have heard it argued that if it were necessary to 
restrict hogs to a short allowance, it would be best to 
give the food raw> because the longer time required for 



its digestionj kept the animals longer free from the 
pangs of hunger. It most be a belief similar to this, 
or the result of actual experience, which induces the 
Irish people, (according to Mr. Colman,) to cook their 
potatoes so slightly as to " leave a stoue in the middle.'' 
VVe confess the idea is not to us unreavooable. But 
when it is wished io fatten animals it becomes an ob» 
ject to have them consume as great a quantity of food 
daily as can be perfectly digested, because the sooner 
they consume a given amount, the greater will be the 
proportion of flesh or fat accumulated. Cooking does 
the work, in part, of digestion, and by thai aasisting the 
functions of the animal, enables it to dispose of a larger 
quantity, while at the same time, it is disposed in the 
manner most profitable to the feeder. 

From the middle of September to the middle of No- 
vember, the pumpkin is one of the best articles of food 
for hogs which the &rmercan have. By the way, we 
deem the pumpkin crop one of the most profitabU 
that can be grown. For the production of rich hot- 
ter, we know of nothing equal to it, and It comes in 
just when there is nsually a deficiency of grsss-feed. 
For fully two months they may be nsed to exeellent 
advantage and with but little trouble. For cows it Is 
only required to cut them and feed them in their ima- 
gers, or break them in pieces on clean sward groend. 
For hogs they should be boiled in as little water es 
will answer lo cook them, and when soft they should be 
mashed fine, and about one-fourth of their bulk of meal 
intimately mixed In. Good, ripe, sweet pnrapkins, 
cooked in this way, with a little whey or skimmed 
milk, win make hogs fatten as fi»t as any food we hsTe 
ever used. 

But hogs, like other animals, require a variety of 
food; they will not do as well confined to one kiady 
however good it may be; it is best therefore, to vtaj 
their diet frequently, or to incorporate several articles 
into a mass, occasionally changing the relatire propor- 
tions. 

Hogs should be kept dry and comfortably wamiy 
while being fattened. They should be fed in eleen 
troughs, and the appetite should be so closely waiehed 
that no food is given them to be left from one meal to 
another. Nothing should be omitted whieh will pro- 
mote their quietude, for on this greatly depends the ac- 
cumulation of fat. The nervous system has such a con- 
nexion with the secretive organs, that an animal whieh 
is constantly restless cannot be fattened. 

A plentiful supply of charcoal should be allowed to 
hogs while fattening; it is a good preventive against 
dyspepsia, a disease which is not confined wholly to the 
highest order of animals. The coal corrects the aeidi* 
ty of the stomach, and greatly promotes digestion. 
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THB AUTUMN EVENING. 

•••••• 

Behold the western evening light, 

It mehs in deepening ff)o^T 
Bocalmljr Christians sink away 

Descending to the tomb. 

The winds breathe low— 4he withering leaf 
Scarce whispers from tlie tree ! 

So ^enUy flows the parting breath 
When good men cease to be. 

How besQtifiil on all the hills 

The crimson light is shed .' 
'Tis like the peace the Christian gives 

To mourners round his bed- 
How mildly on the wandering cloud 

The snnset beam is' cast ! 
'Tis like the memory left behind 

When loved ones breathe their last. 

And now above the dews of night 

The yellow star a|^ars .' 
So (kith springs in rfae heart of those 

Whose eyes are bathed in tears. 

But soon the morning*8 happier light 

Its glories shall restore ; 
And evelids that are closed in death 

Shall wake to close no more ! 
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THB STRAWBERRY. 



Mb. Tttckeb — ^In saying^ that the Elton is the same 
aa the Methven Scarlet, I shottld have added, if the 
trae kind had been sent me. Of thift I have some doabt, 
as one of my neighbors informed me that his is stami- 
Date. In obtaining plants from nurseries, mistakes will 
occur. Many varieties are cuUivatetl atyoining each 
other, and it is almost impossible to keep them separate. 
As regards the character and habits of the strawberry 
plant, I wrote advisedly, not what I believe to be true, 
after one or two years' experience, but what I know to 
be true, after twenty -five years' constant attention to 
the subject. I wrote of the plant, not merely as it is 
in my garden or neighborhood, but as it will be found 
in all climates and in all soils. It is true that staminates 
will, in some seasons, soils and climates, be more pro- 
ductive than in others, but this does not afiect the ge- 
neral principle. I wish my views to be fully understood, 
as some of our most intelligent Horticulturists now 
have their attention directed to the subject, ami if I am 
in error, it will soon be made manifest. I hold that all 
varieties of the Pine and Scarlet strawberries, both in 
their native and cultivated state, never have the male 
and female organs perfect in all the blossoms in any 
large fruited variety. Indeed I know but one variety, 
<I believe it is the Duke of Kent,) that perfects all its 
fruit ; and this plant is unique — most of the blossoms 
are perfect in both organs; but a few of them are de- 
fective in the male organs, and have to depend on their 
neighbors for Impregnation. The fruit is small, and 
like most of the staminates, early. I prefer the Kent 
to all others as an impregnator, not only for Its bear- 
ing and early maturity, but because it can, from its 
stem and leaf, be readily distinguished from the Hovey, 
and most other pistillates. I have one other staminate 
that 1 obtained from England, that has both organs per. 
feet in a large portion of the blossoms, and Ia, I believe, 
what is called the Virginia Scarlet. The fruit is larger 
than the Duke of Kent, and valuable as sm impregnator. 
Sat where early staminates are used, there should be a 
few of the Dowotoo insertetl, as it is a very late bloom- 
er, and will impregnate the late pistillate blossoms after 
the Scarlet or Duke of Kent is out of bloom. 

The variety I got for the Downton, bears but little 
fruit, many of them flat, and is a plant different in its 
growth from any other species or variety that I have 
seen, and can be easily distinguished. What is now 
called the Virginia Scarlet, is, I believe, staminate. 
There is a pistillate Virginia Scarlet, with larger fruit. 
\n raising from seed, in general, the number of sta- 
minate and pistillate plants are about equal; but if suf- 
fered to run even for a single season, the staminates will 
root out most of the pistlllatee. Of the staminates, by 
far the greater portion will be wholly defective in the 
female organs, and not bear a single fruit. Of the pis- 
tillates, I doubt if one will be found with the male or- 
gans sufficiently developed to produce any perfect fruit. 
With one staminate to ten or twekve pistillates, not one 
pistillate blossom will fail to bear a perfect ftnit, unless 
crowded too close together, or killetl by frost. 

A plant, perfect in both organs in all the blossoms, 
and proiiucing a full crop of perfect fruit, would be a 
proiligy; anti one of that character, producing fruit of 
the size of Hovey's Seedling, cannot be produced. For 
such a plant, or one equalling the flrst perfect fruit of 
the Ross Phoenix, 1 will give $500. Mr. Keene, by his 
famous staminate seedling, made a fbrtune; yet I aver 
that his seedling and other staminates so much lauded— 
the Wilmot's Superb, Deptford Pine, Downton, Empe- 
ror, Swainstone Seedling, Iowa and Ross Phcenix, are 
of no value to cultivate for a crop, and will not, in any 
soil, or in any climate, In an average of years, produce 
perfect fruit on one half of the blossoms. I might safely 
say, not on one fourth. The fruit of most of them is 
large, and some of them of fine flavor. AH the lowas 
came originally from my garden. 

I can readily believe that you saw a bed of the Roes 
Phcenix more productive than the Hovey in its vicinity. 
The former, as far as they could be impregnated, oh- 



tained it at home. The Hovey had to depend on the 
bees to bring the farina from the Ross Phoenix, and 
may have^een too far separated to bear one- fourth of a 
crop. I have never seen the Ross Phcenix, or any other, 
equal the Hovey in size. I have seen several quartn of 
the Hovey, at our horticultural meetings, from the field 
of Mr. Jackson, varying from four and a half to five one 
third inches in circumference, and these raised without 
any thinning of the fruit, to increase the size, or even 
thinning out the plants. I believe my staminates named 
are all genuine; if not, I venture to say., if the genuine 
be staminate, the character I have given of them will 
apply. The plant never changes its character. Be it 
%taminate or pistillate, or perfect (if such a prodigy be 
produced,) cultivation, soil or climate will never change 
its character. 

I can resAIily understand why the Hautbois are so 
little cultivated, independent of the flavor of the fruit, 
which all do not admire The Prolific Hautbois is said 
to be the only one that will bear. The Prolific is sta- 
mmate, and will not perfect all its fruit. The Hautbois 
is a distinct species ; it will not impregnate the Pines 
or Scarlets. There are pistillates of this class, which 
if planted with the Prolific, will bear abundant crops. 
By planting the seed of the Prolific, pistillate plants 
will be produced, and would be in demand. 

N. LONOWOBTH. 

Netoark, NeiD'Jertey, Sept* lOtk, 1846. 

SITOHEK OHBMIBTRT.— NO. IV 



SOAP. 



All fixed oils and fats, are capable of combination 
with caustic alkalies, in the formation of toapt* There 
are in commerce three varieties of soap; 1st, hard white 
toap9 which is made of tallow with canstic soda; 2d, 
hard yellow soap^ which is made from tallow, palm-oil, 
and resin, with caustic soda; and 3d, soft soap, which 
is a combination of some oil or fat with caustic potash. 
The great ilifference between hard and soft soap is this, 
— that the combinations of the fats or oils with soda, unite 
with water in chemical union, and form true solid Ay- 
drateSf — in a similar way that a certain portion of water 
unites with quick.lime in slacking, and becomes solid; 
while the compounds of oils or fats with potash, merely 
absorb water, and hence become a gelatinous mass. 
Potash and soda, as usually existing, are weakened by 
combination with carbonic acid; to form soap this 
must be removed, and the alkalies rendered caustic by 
the addition of lime. The presence of carbonic acid 
may always be discovered by adding an acid or strong 
vinegar, when it will cause efi*ervescence. 

Hard white Moap 19 msuXe substantially as follows: — 
A solution of caustic soda, so strong that its specific 
gravity will be 1.05 is prepared, which has been rendered 
caustic by the addition of quick-lime, to take from it 
its carbonic acid. This solution, or soda-ley. Is thcii 
made to boil, and the tallow is added in small portions 
at a time, until the soda is saturated, and will convert 
no more tallow into soap. The soap is then separated 
from the water by adding, gradually, common salt; the 
soap being insoluble in a solution of common salt, is 
separated and floats on the surface. A proper portion 
of salt must be added, so as not to deprive it of too 
much water, which its appearance will indicate; when 
it is run into wooden boxes, and cut by a wire into the 
forms it has in commerce. It thus usually contains 
from forty to fifty per cent, of water; if not over thirty, 
it is very hard; and if seventy, is not very soft. 

Soft soap is manufactured on a large scale, by heat- 
ing whale or seal oil, — with the addition of a portion of 
tallow to render it less liquid, — in large shallow pans, 
and gradually adding a strong solution of caustic potash, 
boiling, and continually agitating the mass, until the 
milkinesB producetl by the oil vanishes, and the whole be- 
comes nearly trttnsparent, and the froth subsides. It is 
evaporated until the operator recognizes the proper 
consistency, and is then rapidly cooled. 

But as every good housewife makes her own soap, 
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directions more particularly applicable to domestic 
manufacture, may be most valuable. 

As potash acts strongly on irooily fibre, a strong 
thick Uach'tuby for dissolving the ashes into ley, should 
be obtained; a portion of the hollow trunk of a bass. 
woolI tree makes the best and most d^irable. Four bar- 
rels of ashes will usually make one barrel of good soap, 
and sometimes more. As all ashes become more or less 
weakened by a combination with the carbonic acid of 
the air, a layer of quick-lime must be spread after the 
first portion of ashes is put in, to absorb this acid from 
the ley as it passes downwards. Enough is not usually put 
in; there should be sufficient to absorb all" this acid, 
say at least a peck to a barrel of ashes — it can do no hurt. 
It very often happens that entire failure res dts from 
a neglect; the house- wife finds her ley to be of full 
ulrength by means of the domestic hydrometer, a hen's 
egg,~but no soap is the result. A sympathising neigh- 
bor tells her that she is working in tHe wrong time of 
the moon — or that perhaps her soap is bewitcheil. A 
strong efi*ervescence of the ley with sharp vinegar, 
usually tells the secret; and the application of caustic 
lime will not unfrequently remove the difficulty at once 
and restore order. The a«hcs should be closely beaten 
ttovvn in the tub, or else the water will descend too 
rajiidly through it, and before it becomes saturated with 
the dissolved potash; — the only remedy in which case 
being to run the ley again through the ashes. The ley 
should always be used fresh, as it becomes weakened so 
much in a day or two. by exposure to the carbonic acid 
of the air, that soap cannot be made. In such cases, 
the remedy consists in adding fresh lime to render it 
caustic. 

The fat usually employed, is the refu-^e grease of the 
kitchen, which does well; to prevent it from becoming 
mouldy, before use, it should be covered with weak or 
strong ley. When used, it is boiled over the fire, and 
small portions of ley successively added, keeping it 
boiling, till there are two gallons of ley to four pounds 
of grease. Weak ley must not be added during the 
process, if it becomes of less strength towards the close 
of the running. Let the soap boil, to evaporate, until 
the proper consistency is shown by adding to a portion, 
an equal bulk of water. If good, add to the whole its 
own bulk of water, stirring it well, and the process is 
completed. The consistency of soap is controlled by 
this addition of water. The best is tenacious, and not 
brittle, which induces wa«te. The corroding quality 
of soap is owing to the deficiency of grease. 

8oap must be kept in a pine tub — a thick pine tar- 
barrel 18 good. 



HINTS TO THOSB ON SMALL FABMB. 



Ed. Cui.tivatok — ^Having but a few acres of land to 
cultivate, I have made it my study to obtain as much as 
possible from those few. The amount of manure I can 
command is small, hence I have not been permitted to 
accomplish this object by heavy crops from a high state 
of fertility. But I have been compelled to do it by a 
selection of crops profitable in themselves; some of 
which are as yet scarcely known, as farm crops, to far- 
mers generally. 

Among these, root crops hold an important place. I 
have formerly raised ruta bagas, and field beets largely; 
the former are very easily raised on light soils, costing 
me usually from 3 to 5 cents per bushel, ncconling to the 
favorableness of the season. But to be raised thus 
cheaply, the land must be previously rich and well 
tilled, and cleared of weeds, and the young plants must 
be hoed before they are two inches high. The hoeing 
must be finished before they are that height. This is 
perfectly indispensible. Some of my richer neighbors 
have tried to raise them. The have selected some waste 
piece of ground, where a manure-yard, old stack, or de- 
molished building formerly stooil, such spots being of 
rich soil. But they seemed to forget that such places 
were also richly charged with the seeds of weeds, hence 
a hard job to hoe the young crop. To make the matter 



ten times worse, they put off the hoeing a week, 
when the weeils had shot up six inches or a foot high, 
and the labor of cleaning them became enormous; 
while half the amount of the crop was lost by the stunt- 
ing they thus received. What was the conclusionT 
" Why these rooty beggys are the hardest crop I ever 
raised, and I shan't have nothing more to do with 
'em.»» 

Roots, raised in the cheap manner I have already de- 
scribed, I have found of the greatest advantage, nay, 
almost indispensible, in carrying my stock through 
winter, reducing the amount of hay reeded to one-half, 
and requiring but little land comparatively for th«ir 
production. 

But useful as I have found ruta bagas^ for feeding 
horses, store cattle, &c., I never* could make them an- 
swer perfectly for milch cows; the milk and butter 
would have a slight taste of the turnep, alhough this 
was greatly diminished by feeding just after milking, 
and by working all the butler-milk from the butter. 
Hence I have adopted CA.rROTS as the main root crop. 
They are hardly so productive as tumeps, but their su- 
perior richness far surpasses all other roots. Horses, 
not very fond of rutabagas, will often prefer carrots to 
oats themselves, and for feeding in company with oats 
and hay, they are superb. All cattle eat them with 
avidity; and milch cows through winter if fed on them ^ 
plentifully, give the richest milk and make the best ' 
butter. The white carrot, projecting from the ground 
four to six inches, is very easily harvested, and is more 
productive th.in the yellow carrot; while the latter has 
the advantage of remaining uninjured if left in the 
ground till spring. Hence I raise some of each. 

But the crop most neglected by farmers, and which 
I find the most profitable of all, is corti, sown in thick 
drills for fodder. This mode of raising fodder is so 
easy, requires so little labor, and yields so enormous a 
crop, that it is eminently worthy the adoption of every 
farmer, rich and poor, small and great, in debt and out 
of debt, thriving and not thriving, east, west, north, 
and south. Good soil is plowed, harrowed, and fur- 
rowed about two feet apart, as for potatoes; one man 
strews the grain from a basket along the furrow as, fast 
as he can walk, about fifty grains to a foot, or two 
bushels to the acre; another follows with a common 
harrow, lengthwise with the furrows, or across them aa 
is most convenient, and covers the seetl. Passing the 
cultivator once or twice between the rows afterwards, 
is all the attention the crop needs. It quickly grows 
up, and covering the whole ground, entirely precludes 
the necessity of hoeing. When the crop is taken ofl* 
in autumn, the ground is clean as a floor, (and they are 
not always clean, I am sorry to say.) Wheat may be 
sown after, with very great propriety, as the mere growth 
of herbage, (no grain being produceil,) doea not ex- 
haust the soil. Hence this becomes an excellent crop 
for a course in rotation. The amount, (if sown thick 
enough, not otherwise,) is about five to seven tons to the 
acre, of the very best fodder, cattle eating all the stalks; 
and by the most liberal estimate of labor, interest on 
land, and cost of seed, I have never made it cost more 
than two dollars a ton — often not more than a dollar 
and a half. This crop may be sown right after the 
usual time of planting corn, and before hoeing com- 
mences; and maybe harvested directly after the usual 
harvests. One load of it is worth more than two of com- 
mon corn-stalk fodder. My neighbors all around are 
astonished at the advantages I derive from this crop, 
and resolve to try it themselves; but when the usual 
time arrives for sowing it, something prevents, or they 
have not land to spare, and it is neglected. Because / 
have not land to spare, is the very reason I adopt thia 
course; for with one acre, I get as much of better fod- 
der as is usually obtained from four or five acres oC 
meadow. 

The use of ashes, plaster, domestic poudrette, and 
muck, I find very beneficial, in the absence of a large 
supply of common manure; and the use of the subsoil 
plow lately commenced will, I doubt not, be very ad* 
▼antageous. X. Y. Z. 
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BOT IV POTATOB8. 



Mb. TrCKER — From my own observation, and from 
the reports of others, who have themselrcs either dug:, 
or commenced diggings their potatoes at the present 
date, I have come to the conclusion that the crop, at 
least in this county, is a very light one, seldom exceed- 
ing, and often not reaching 90 or 100 bushels per acre. 
In several cases the yield has not exceeded 50 to €0 
bushels per acre; indeed the price which they bring at 
this season, and which is nearly double what it gene- 
rally is, is a good criterion to show the estimate that is 
put on the crop in regard to quantity. The season has 
certainly been in most respects, a genial one for the po- 
tato crop, and till the latter part of July and beginning 
of August, potatoes generally never presented a finer 
appearance; but at that date, for the space of about a 
fortnight, the fatal blight, with its fatal curl and dark 
deadly poison, cut ofif and withered the tops, rotting at 
the same time, many, if not the most, of the largest po. 
tatoes, the outsides and remains of which are now dug 
out of many of the l.ills. I have seen some loads which 
appear to have spotted or specked ones among them, 
that the farmers were now bringing to market, but in 
general I. have reason to believe that there will be a 
good proportion of sound potatoes. My own, so far as 
dug, are perfectly sound, apparently, and I am inclined 
to think will keep. Those of my neighbors which I 
have seen are apparently in the same condition* our soil 
is mostly a loamy sand. I do not know that those 
grown or. clay soils have any more tendency to spoil, 
though I have been told of some cases where they de- 
cayed so rapidly after being dug, that they were unfit 
to be used in forty -eight hours. 

. After reading the following facts from a late number 
of the (London) Gardener 9* Chronicle, it appears that 
the origin of the potato disease, is as ye(, like (ruth, at 
the bottom of a most unfathomable well. '< We fore- 
see,'* says the writer, «an inundation of theories as to 
the cause of the potato disease, which every one finds 
himself capable of explaining, except those wlio have 
most information about it. We may therefore save the 
time of our readers and correspondents as well as 
oiir own, if we take this early opportunity of express- 
ing our intention of not giving insertion to any specu- 
lations upon the subject, unless they involve new mat- 
ter, and are supported by authenticated evidence. 

<* The following caases for the disease have already 
been suggested : — 

* 1. The bad season of 1845. 

2. Attacks of parasitical fungi. 

3. Insects, worms (th^ idlest of all speculations.) 

4. Frost. 

5. Lightning. 

6. Exhausted vitality. 

7. Bad cultivation. 

8. Guano and other manure. 

9. Miasmata, such as produce cholera in man, and 

murrain in cattle. 

'< The last explaining an unknown cause by an on- 
known agency, whose mode of action in the first in- 
stance is beyond human perception, may be taken as 
the last and be«t refuge of theorists, for it is alike inca- 
pable of proof or disproof. 

« Of the remainder we shall only say that they ap- 
pear to us to be all untenable. Even the season of 1845. 
which seemed to us and so many others peculiarly suited 
to bring on the afTeclion, we long ago disclaimed as a 
true cause; for irresistible evidence to the contrary ac- 
cumulated during the winter. In faot, no theory of (he 
potato disease will satisfy the conditions of the problem, 
unless it explains the following unquestionable facts: — 

<<1. It has for some years past been violent in St. 
Helena. 

" 2. It appeared in the year 1845 at Genoa and Lis- 
bon, and at Grahamstown, in the Cape colony, exclu- 
sively in potato crops obtained from English seed, and 
therefore of the growth of 1844. 

'< 3. It appeared in the year 1845 in the Bermudas, in 
field! cropped with potatoes obtained from the United 



States, and not in those which had been cropped with 
Bermuda sets. 

« 4. It has broken out in New-Holland, upon the au- 
thority of Dr. Francis Campbell, in a letter to the Syd- 
ney Morning Herald, dated March 18, 1846. 

" 5. It was little known in bog or moss land, in 1845, 
and now has broken out (here with as much violence as 
elsewhere. 

"6. It is accompanied by an increased excitability of 
the potatoes both young and old. 

'*7. It invariably begins as a brown decay of the 
bark of the potato stem, under ground and an inch or 
two above its origin from the old set. To this we 
have never yet found an exception; all the blotching 
and searing of leaves are long posterior to this. 

<'8. It has broken out at this moment (Aug. 12, 
1846.) in crops obtained on well drained unmanured 
land, from sets imported from Naples, the Azores, 
Oporto, and New Granada, every one of which places 
was reported to be uninfected." 

What has rendered the disease so singular in this 
neigh tmrhood, was the rapidity with which the potatoes 
first decayed, and the sudden stop that all at once was 
put to its ravages. A neighbor of mine, who is a mar- 
ket man, was so mnch affrighted at the ravages that 
were going on in his "carters," that he dug them up as 
&st as be could, throwing out the afiected ones, which 
were nearly half the crop; this was in the beginning 
of August; a part of the same potatoes being left till 
this time, are now apparently sound, though I should not 
deepnd on them. Rusticus. 

Bethlehem f Mbany Co», 1846. 



SOUTH DOWN SHEEP. 
... ... 

Is an English paper, we find an account of the ram- 
letting of Mr. Jonas Webb, of Babraham, in Cam- 
bridgeshire. The meeting is said to have been attend- 
e(h by various noblemen, agrir!uUuris(s and breeders 
from every county in the kingdom, and among the com- 
pany was our distinguished countryman, Mr. COLMAN. 
Sixty Sooth Down Rams were let at an average of £16, 
or about $80, for the season. The highest priced one 
was hired by the Earl of Leicester for 50 guineas, or 
$250 the season. After the sale, about 250 noblemen, 
gentlemen, and agriculturists, sat down to a dinner 
provided by Mr. Webb. Several goo<l speeches were 
made at the table, and among others, Mr. Coi.maiv was 
calle<l on, who, after alluding to the happy conclusion 
to which the rumored war between England and the 
United States had been brought, said « he had witnessed 
with much pleasure the improvements which science 
and art, combined with great practical knowle<Ige, had 
enabled an individual to effect in one department of 
agriculture. He hail seen the Lincolnshire sheep, 
weighing 70 lbs. to the quarter; he had seen the Dor- 
setshire sheep giving lambs twice a year; he had seen 
the Cheviot sheep of Scotland, and further north, an 
admirable and profitable animal ; he had seen the Lei- 
cester sheep staggering under their own weight, and 
waddling oppressed from their oppressive fatness; but, 
in point of symmetry, weight, quality of wool, hardi- 
ness of constitution, and general profitableness to the 
farmer, he had seen none which equalled Mr. 'Webb's 
South-Downs. Now-a-days, they heard much of uni- 
ting science with practice. He meant no disrespect to 
science when he said that science was not confined to 
mere mechanical rules, or mere book-knowledge. What 
was science — what was wisdom — but knowledge gather- 
ed from reading, from experience, from observation? 
And it was by the practical application of this informa- 
tion, that all theories must be tested. Though he 
honored science, he honored practice still more. He 
had no objection to theories, (he was indeed interested 
in theories,) but he preferred the results of practical ex- 
periments, and would give more for Mr. John Hudson's 
opinion of the use of malt in fattening cattle, than for 
all the theories in Christendom; and he had more re- 
spect for the opinion of Mr. Jonas Webb on improving 
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the breeil of sheep, than for all the phjeioloj^ical know- 
ledgpe of his most respected friend. Professor Playfalr, 
who, being a most respectable bachelor, had probably 
never engaged in breeding at all." 

In concluding his speech. Mr. Colman spoke of the 
kindness and hospitality he had received in £ngland, 
which, he said he should long remember. He spoke 
also in happy terms of the relations existing between 
England and the United States. The two countries, 
he said, <<were separated by a wide ocean — wide 
they once called it, but every day brought it nearer to 
them, and he believed that in six months, they would 
be within six days' [?j distance from each other. Why, 
then, should they not come home? Why should they 
not be drawn together? The same language was 
common to both — the same blood: their free insti- 
tutions were from the free inspirations of liberty 
which first heaved in British hearts, and Ood g^rant 
tliat the two great nations of the earth might soon learn 
to scorn those miserable and irritating feuds which 
were calculated to stir up and increase the bad blood 
which had so long existed in the hearts of nations 
towards each other. He hoped the time was fast com- 
ing when the words of the noble Lord who had just re- 
tired from the Secretaryship of Foreign Alfitirs, might 
be indellibly stamped on every heart, when war should 
be considered as unchristian, and under all circumstances 
a crime. '» 



NEW - YORK STATE AS. SOOIBTT. 



Report of the Committee on Stock owned out of the State, 
exhibited at the jSubum Meeting* 

The Committee on stock owned out of the state, 
would respectfnlly report: — 

Horses and sheep were the only foreign stock exhibi- 
ted. 

t* Giffbrd Morgan," a dark chestnut stallion, fourteen 
hands and three inches high, aged twenty years, was 
exhibited by Mr. F. A. Wier, of Walpole, N. H. It is 
claimed on the part of his owner, that this horse pos- 
sesses the celebrated '< Morgan " blood in greater puri- 
ty than any other now living. 

«< General Giflord," 6 years old, got by the above 
named horse, wan exhibited by Mr. C. Bloilgett, of 
Chelsea, Vt. In his size, figure, action, and color, 
he closely resembles his sire. Both are exceedingly 
compact horses, deep chested, strong backed, with fore 
legs set wide apart, and carrying their heads (which 
are small, with fine, well set eyes,) high and gracefully, 
without a bearing rein. Their action attracted the 
narked admiration of all. This breed are reputed to 
possess great bottom and hardiness^ and everything about 
the two presented goes to prove that their reputation in 
this particular, is well founded. For light carriage or 
buggy horses, it would be difficult to equal them, and if 
by crossing with prime large mares of any breed, size 
could be obtained in the progen}', without losing the 
fire and action of the Morgan, the result of the cross 
would be a carriage horse of very superior quality. 
Your committee are not aware of the extent or result 
of soch crosses, in the region where the Morgans origi- 
natetl. Unless experience has already demonstrated 
their inutility, we would recommend to our horse 
breeders, some well considered experiments, limited at 
first, to test the feasibility of engrafting the Morgan 
characteristics on a larger horse. 

Of SHEEP; fbur lots, all claiming to be thorough bred 
Merinos, were exhibited,* as follows: — 

De Witt C. Doane, of , Vt., twelve rams; 

Messrs. Rockwell and ^andford, of Cornwall, Vt., 
forty- four rams; 

Messrs* Bingham and Jones, of Cbmwall, Vt., fifty 
rams; 

Mr. R. V. Horton, of Hubbardton, Vt., thirty rams. 

Your committee will not attempt to enter upon any 
detailetl description of each of the several loU above 
enumerated. Shades of difiTerence were observable in 
the quality of the lots, and betweep individuals of the 



same lot, — ^but all belong to the same general family, 
and bore the same general stamp. The fleeces of many 
of them were heavy, with wool of a medium quality. 
On most of them however, the fleece was uneven, giv- 
ing coarse wool, and on the coarsest individuals, jar or 
hair, on the thighs, dewlap, and wrinkles. Your com- 
mittee belive this a very serious objection to sheep breil 
for wool-growing purposes. They would recommend 
to the owners of the several flocks from which thef^ 
were drawn, a careful effort to improve the quality and 
evenness of their wool, without materially diminishing 
the weight of fleece, — an object which observation has 
satisfied your committee is attainable with little dift- 
culty. 

A pen of ten Saxon ewes were presented by Mr. 
Samuel D. Colt, of Pitftfield, Mass. Their fleeces were 
even, heavy for this vrriety of sheep, of good fair quali- 
ty, and the form and style of the sheep excellent. They 
possessed too, that similarity, that family resemblance, 
which constitutes one of the first proofs of good breed- 
ing. 

Your Committee, on behalf of the Society, would ten- 
der thanks to the spirited breeders of stock fh>m other 
states, who have exhibited their animals on this occa- 
sion. Henrt S. Randall, Ch*n.^ 

James M. Ellis, 
Otto F. Mabshall. 



A FLEA FOR FSUTT. 



Ma. Tucker — ^Every true patriot and philanthropist, 
must see, in the increase of mral culture and mral em- 
bellishment, something more substantial than the mere 
pocketing of dollars and cents. Every means of ren- 
dering a man*s home attractive, also tends to promote 
domentic enjoyment and social virtue. The cultivation 
of a garden, for the useful and delicious, as well as for 
the beautiful, has an almost irresistible tendency to 
diraw the mind from those grosser associations, which 
so often lead to dissipation and ruin. In short, there is 
perhaps nothing in the whole visible creation, that has 
a stronger tenden<^ to check the wild and roving dis- 
position which characterizes semi- barbarians, than re- 
fined horticultural pursuits. " When nations grow to 
civility and elegance,'' said Lord Bacon, << men come 
to build stately sooner than to garden finely, as if gar- 
dening were the greater perfection," — a perfection on 
the prevalence of which, even oar republican edifice in 
a great measure must owe its stability ; for what founda- 
tion can endure on a moving mass of sand? What 
government can remain settled among a wandering 
people who have no attractions for home? 

Downing says that « fine fruit is the most perfect 
union of the useful and beautiful that the earth knows.'* 
These facts being admitted, it must of course be obvi- 
ous that every attempt to thwart the cultivator In the 
attainment of his wishes — in the ei\joyment of the frtiit 
of his labor, is gross vandalism. The man who would 
discourage the honest and industrious cultivator by turn- 
ing unrestrained upon him the pilferer — whether that 
pilferer be the truant school -boy, or the overgrown 
loafer, the candidate for the prison — whether that 
pilferer be in the shape of the insect, which in whole 
crowds assails his fruit — or whether in the shape of 
birds, who remorselessly attack or defile whatever 
is valuable and the result of years of labor, — ^the man 
who would turn loose these marauders, and cry down 
every attempt to check their ravages, — has most es- 
sentially the spirit of the vandal, and has forgotten 
the true promptings of patriotism. 

It is true, the Curculios, — who destroy, every year, 
millions of dollars worth of fruit, only obey the prompt- 
ings of their nature, and hence are innocent of crime. 
They are, also, very beautiful animals, when viewed 
through a microscope; must that save them? The 
birds are equally innocent — they are also beatttifal{ 
must that save them? Cowper said ver>' justly, 

" I would nol euier (11 tny list of frieiids, 

Tliough graced with polished nmnners and fine sense, 

Yet Wftuting aeimibitity, the man 

Who, twdlets seu his foot upou a worai.*' 
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Bat when need reqalrei it, all the rest of the animal 
creation must bow to the wants of man. But tome 
would alter the original law, so as to read thus : « * And 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowls of the air, and over every living thing that moveth 
upon the earth/ except such birds as are handsome, and 
sing prettily — such thou shalt not touch." Every part 
of the creation was pronounced good; yet every thing 
equally was to be sacrificed to the wants of man when 
he needed it, whether for iood- or for protection — 
and the notion that mere external beauty, — such as taste 
or fashion may regard such, — is to shield and protect, 
is too much like the modern practice of acquitting 
handsome, rich, or well-dressed scoundrels in courts of 
law, for crimes committed. 

These remarks, every one will doubtless understand, 
apply only to such birds or other animals, as render 
themselves decided nuisances by doing more mischief 
than good ; and they were in part prompted by a leader 
in the New-England Farmer, written by a correspon- 
dent, who says that a '< love of birds ought to be a part 
of our religion," forgetting that a moscheto, when 
microscopically examined, is as perfect and beautiful an 
animal as a bird, and equally the work of creative wis- 
dom ; who denounces as destitute of humanity, the man 
who does not agree with himy in hit notions of beauty 
and music, and with his partitUitieM towards certain 
parts of the Greator^s woncs, all equally pronounced 
" good;" and who makes the following profound re- 
mark, neediug no comment, *' Original sin attaches to 
the poor snake; but the poor bird is only accountable 
for a litUe aeiual transgression.'* X. 



CROSS-BREEDING OF VEGETABLES. 



Many people seem to have strange notions in regard 
to the '< mixing," as it is called, of plants or vegetables. 
They suppose, for instance, that different varieties of po- 
tatoes, by being planted in the same hill, will, by som^ 
mysterious process, become so contaminated that the 
original kinds are not produced, but spurious mongrels, 
only, are generated. How this supposed mixture is pro- 
duced, we have never seen sny at^^mpt to explain; and 
we presume those who believe in such transmutation, 
have themselves but vague ideas of the process. 

We do not, however, by any means intend to deny 
that mixtures of different varieties, and sometimes dif- 
ferent species of plants may take place; but we do 
contend that such mixtures can only take place in a 
natural way — that is by actual cross-breeding. The 
different varieties of beets may be mixed, and the 
different varieties of tnrneps, and even the different spe- 
ciss of the brassica tribe — cabbages, radishes, tumeps, 
mustard, &c., — are susceptible of intermixture with 
each other through the medium of the blossoms, and in 
no other way. They might be grown in the closest 
contiguity forever, smd if not suffered to blossom, would 
never mix ; and we should as soon think of the bulbs 
of different kinds of beets or tumeps mixing while 
growing together, as that the tubers of potatoes could 
be mixed in that manner. A mixture in either case 
would be altogether miraculous. 

When plants are in flower, the pistils, or female or- 
gans, are liable to receive the pollen, or impregnating 
dust from the stamens, or male organs, not belonging to 
the same flower, or to the same variety; and when this 
happens, the seed so produced contains the germ of a 
new variety resulting from the intermixture. 

Now in relation to potatoes, the tubers are not seed — 
the seed is produced in the balls, or fruit, on the top of 
the stalk, being preceded by blossoms as all other 
fruit is. 

An example of the manner in which potatoes mix in 
the blossom, came under our observation in an experiment 
made in this vicinity by Mr. DANiSLPoiNZEa. In 1845, 
he had growing in the same lot, the Mercers, Pink* Eyes, 
English-Whites, Long-Reds, (or Merinos,) Blue Pink- 
Eyes, (or Round Blues,) and a kind called Prolific Blues. 
From the latter he saved a quantity of balls, which last 
spring were planted in a bed by themselves. Some of 



the plants were stmck with the blight, or *' disease," 
and had their growth stopped at the time other potatoes 
lathe lot were attacked. Otherwise they grew well, 
and some of the tubers attained the size of hen's eggs. 
On digging them, there were found to be some six or 
seven kinds, only one oi which bore any special fesem- 
blance to the kind from which the balls had been taken, 
and none were exactly like any of the other kinds 
grown in the field; but there were Whites, Reds, 
Pink-Eyes, &c., all evidently new varieties; the ap- 
pearance of most of them betraying their parent- 
age, or denoting from what mixture of kinds they 
had originated. Another years' trial wiil more fully 
develope the qualities of the new kinds, when it 
may appear that some of them are of superior value. 

Mixing vegetables or fruits, is commonly called hy- 
bridizing. The late T. A. Knight, president of the 
London Horticultural Society, was distinguished for his 
success In the production of new and valuable kinds 
of fruits — apples, pears, and cherries — ^by this mode. 
His practice was to select flowers from two varieties 
which he deemed most likely by intermixture to pro- 
duce the desired improvement. He then cut out with 
scissors, all the stamens from the blossoms which 
he wisheil to impregnate with the other variety. This 
was done as soon as the flower was developed, and be* 
fore the pollen was formed. The flowers were then 
protected by thin muslin tied carefully over, till the 
stigma became fully dilated, and the pollen might be 
shaken from the stamens of other blossoms, when the 
covering was removed, and the pollen from flowers of 
the impregnating variety, well scattered over the pis- 
tils, and the covering resumed till the fruit commenced 
swelling. The seeds formed by flowers thus impregna- 
ted, produced trees which bore fruit showing the re- 
sults of the intermixture, and which was in many in* 
stances of improved quality. 

We have been informed that the Shakers of Niskayu- 
na have a very choice kind of grapes, produced by cross- 
breeding. 



CULTIVATOra ROUND FRUIT TREES. 



The importance of the clean and thorough cultiva- 
tion of the ground round young fruit trees, was very sa- 
tlsftietorily shown by an experiment the present season, 
on the grounds of T. G. Yeoman of Walworth, Wayne 
CO., N. Y. A part of his young standards grew on ground 
occupied with field beets, a part with carrots, and the 
re«t with young fruit trees only a few inches high, in 
rows about four feet apart. The latter, of course, inade 
mueh less draft on the soil than the others, covering as 
they did but a very small part of the surface, all being 
kept thoroughly cultivated. The trees on this part conse- 
quently made a most vigorous growth; on the earroi 
ground the growth was very conspicuously diminished; 
while on the ground occupied by beets, the young shoots 
were not more than one-half the length of those first 
mentioned. This experiment is the more interesting 
from the fact that these root crops, if well hoed, as they 
were in the present instance, are found to be incompa- 
rably better for the trees, than the very common way 
of planting them in grain fields or in grass. 'Potatoes 
were not tried ; but we have seen a row of peach trees 
growing in potato grounds, none of which bad made 
shoots of less than a foot and a half, while side by side, 
in wheat, under circumstances otherwise precisely the 
same, none of the trees had grown more than three 
inches. 

The be^t orchard of bearing peach trees we ever 
saw, was on ground kept perfectly clean and mellow by 
cultivation, no other crop being allowed to occupy the 
soil ; and we have no doubt that those, who own orchards 
of fine fruit would find it greatly to their advantage to 
discard every other crop on ground thus oceupie<t, in 
order to keep it perfectly mellow by succeasive plowing 
and harrowing; this would certainly be the ease where, 
as in many cases, the orchard proves more valuable 
than all the rest of the hna. 
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TLYUXa WSE7IL, 

Mb. TccEEH — lo acconUnce with your intiioaltoii, 
in the July Dumbar of Iho Cullivstor, th>l tha dnwiDKi 
i Hull rat ire of Ibe Flying Weeril orOraiDmolb, wou' ' ' 
■oeeplable, I herewith tranunit ■ Tievr of tbe'intei 
iU Toriou) •(>;(■, of (hs nalunil lixe; and of the i 
tnatnifieii. I atw wntla ikelch ofthe fly which preys 
upon tha molhi although t have baan unable to give 
rome of the migniAed jurts ai diMioctly m I ihould 
Ilka. Thi» ariaei partly from the want of a aufflcienlly 
poverful lena, and partly from the iniecia being imper- 
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There are porliona of perhapi a huo- 
ncloieil, (nearly a> many indeeduthero 
are of weevil, ) but unfortuaalely they are ao dry and bril- 
lle, that it U difflcnll to Gad the more delicate members 
in a perfecl itate. 

For this reiion, and also from the minutenesa of tbe 
insect, it is apuzzling afl^ir, at least forme, to determine 
the geona to which it balongi, by ascertaining, poai- 
tjvely, the forni of the month and ill appendages, of the 
aolennffi, and of the ating. At present, from the mandi- 
bles appearing nnlcbed, and (be atlennm filiform, and 
about tan in number, I Incline to place these anujl 
nies amnng* the iphtget. 

The Eocyc. Brit., in ileacribiDg one snb-diviaion of 
that genua, remarka, that moat of tbe perfect Inaecls de- 
posit their eggi in the bodies of other iniecta; and that 
the larvsi of these serve aa food for tbe spbagca or for 
their young. 

On the other hand, the sting of our Sy seems, in lome 
apecimena, at all events, quite visible along the abdomen, 
more like those of the Icknmiaonodia, taA not concealed, 
as is Slated to be Iba caae, with insects of tha spbax 
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Id good preservation, I (hall endeavor to forward tbCH 
to Dr. Harris or to Dr. Filch, for their inspection. 

Hr. Bolton, the Intelligent owner of a stesDi flout- 
ing mill in this place, on reading my former eommanl. 
cation, regarding the wheat moth, sent me Ibe tol- 

ADDITTOKAL STTOaEBTlONS. 

Mr. R. OwEK-~Dear Sir— Aa practical addenda lo 
your article on the weevil, I present you my eiperienM 
in lading wheat during the past year. 

I received about 300 bushels df wheat, in araall par- 
cels, during the month of July; the gtain was apraad 
upon the floor of aloft, and for three or fbiir weeks I 
saw no aigna of danger from the weevil. By degrees, 
great numbera of the insects began lo cover the sur&ee. 
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I heard of no wheat beings lost by weevil, last sum- 
Ber, which waB threshed out early, &ay io July; after 
that I believe all suifered more or less. Some saved 
their wheat without any care after threshing^ ; and all who 
took the pains to cool their g^rain before it became much 
heated, had the pleasure of eating^ g^ood breail. 

I recommend my course of manag^ement, because the 
means are within the reach of all those who are willing 
to bestow the labor. 

Yours, most respectfully, Sam'l Boltox. 

Mr. Fleischmann, a highly intellectual gentleman, 
formerly engaged in the Patent Office, and now just re- 
turned from a visit to Europe, (a tour expressly devo- 
ted to the collection and diffusion of useful scientific in- 
formation,) has brought with him a new method of pre- 
serving grain for seed, which he suggests might also 
probably prevent the hatching of insect eggs. A hard 
crust is formed round the grain, which is thereby almost 
hermetically covered, yet readily dissolves when in the 
ground, and serves, at the same time, as nourishment for 
the tender roots of the young plant. 

I shall conclude this article, by pointing out a few 
typographical errors, in the printing of my former com. 
munication, [see July number Cult.,] which I mention 
because, in some cases, those errors entirely altered the 
idea intended to be conveyed. On the first column of 
page 209, Afleenih line from the top, '*oral" occurs, 
instead of *'ovali** again, 2d column, page 210, 37th 
line from below, *' correct " is printed instead of '* in- 
eorrect\** then on the 2d column, 29lh line from the bot- 
tom, page 211, «pays his rent — a bushel — " should read 
** pays his cent a bushel " or per bushel. 

Perhaps I am more particular in wishing to see this 
subject correct in all its details, than the matter may ap- 
pear to justify; at all events, to citizens of the eastern 
states. But with us in the west, these insects are even 
now a serious evil, and (although this year found only 
in hundreds where they were formerly found in millions) 
the evil may hereafter increase, if not arrested. If, 
therefore, any of my suggestions should prove useful, I 
shall be highly gratified. Richakd Owen. 

Ntw-Harmonxfi la^ 2Sth Augutt, 1846. 



TKB DISTRIOT SOHOOL HOUSE. 



A correspondent of the Greenville (S. C.) Mountai- 
neer, having reail Mr. Owen's article on the I lying 
Weevil, in our July number, makes the following re- 
marks in regard to protecting wheat from this insect. 

<* Get the wheat out at least before the 1st of August, 
tad as soon after it is out as i>ossible, sun it until it is 
perfectly dry, and put it up in hog^heatls while hot as 
the sun in a hot day can make it, and have the vessels, 
into which it is to be put, fire-heated as hot as they can be 
made. Wheat put up this way will at least keep per- 
fectly well one year, and perhaps several. I have a 
few bushels of my last year's crop now on hand, as free 
from weevil as when it was first put up. Whether it 
ie the heating that destroys the weevil egp, or whether 
it is the drying of the wheat, I canH say, positively, but 
am inclined to the opinion that the drying has the 
principal influence, for I have seen hogsheads of wheat, 
alter being put up in this way, left in the field with a 
mere covering of loose clapboard^ which permitted the 
top of the wheat to absorb moisture, and the top of the 
wheat thus exposed became affected with weevil, while 
th« wheat in the bottom or lower parts of the hogs- 
head remained still perfectly free from their ravages. 
At our mill, in this village, there is a large rock, very 
eonvenieot, on which I usually sun mine before putting 
it up, and I have frequently had flour made from wheat 
a year or more old as good and as fair as could be de- 
sired." 



Ox -Tail Soup.— Prior fo 1685, the butchers of 
London, in disposing of bullock-hides to the felt-mon- 
gers, were accustomed to leave on the tails. The 
French refugees^ however, bought them up, and in- 
troduced into use that nutritious dish called ox- tail 
soup. 



Mr. Tucker — In one of our recent excursions, we 
chanced to pass through a region, which has for a long 
time been more than ordinarily (even for the present 
progressive age,) celebrated for its intelligence and ag- 
ricultural enterprize. The broad and beautiful street 
through which we passed, was separated from the ad- 
joining fields by substantial fences, along whose line, 
tall trees of rich variety were scattered in unbroken or- 
der as far as the eye could trace the windings of the 
graceful avenue; and their Arm arms gave assurance, as 
they extended themselves into the nether atmosphere, 
that they would ere long meet their fellows and join in 
an umbrageous union until the whole range of their do- 
minion should be transformed into a proud alcove with 
verdant canopy. The neighboring fields were arrayed 
in rich habiliments: th& dwellings rose pleasantly from 
well filled parterres where fruit trees and shrubbery of 
all vsu'ieties beautifully blended. 

There was one object in this parapharnalia of beauty 
and prosperity which in a particular manner attract- 
ed my attention, inasmuch as it gave more decisive evi- 
dence of a provident care for the future than any we 
have noticed. This was the ^^ dittrict school house-^^ 
Smile not, ye sons of affluence, who disdain to have 
.your children mingle with the crowd around you, 
and who must, if they obtain an eilucation, receive it 
in a more voluptuous way. Throw not aside your pa- 
per, gentle reader, nor venture the unpremeditated re- 
- mark that you << wish to hear nothing on the subject of 
common schools." The topic, however unmanageable 
and unmanaged it may be in our hands, is one of vital 
interest to the wellbeing of succeeding generations, and 
the growing prosperity of our whole country. Yes, 
despise the humble abodes where knowledge in its most 
unpretending character unlocks the mind, and sheds its 
humblest, mildest rays, if you choose; they are the 
fountains of knowledge after all, where the great mass 
mu$t come and take their earliest draughts, if they drink 
at all. Annihilate them, if you will, and you destroy 
one of the firmest )>illars that support the loftiest dome 
of our country's glory — the intelligence of the whole 
people. 

But we ha%*e digressed from the proposed subject—- 
that school house, located in the midst of rural thrift and 
loveliness. It was the central stone in a riph inlaying 
of choice diamonds. ItR external appearance gave assu- 
rance of comfort, and so much neatness revealed by its 
freshly painted white walls, erected in true gothic style, 
its large windows adorned and protected by light green 
blinds, that we felt an inclination to vi&w its inter- 
nal arrangement. Permission being granted, we went 
in, and found that a principle beyond outside show, had 
been carried out in the completion of the building. 
The seats and desks were arranged in a manner admira- 
bly aiiapted to the comfort and convenience of both 
teacher and scholars. The walls neatly papered, and 
adorned at intervals with maps and historical paintings, 
gave a fitter semblance of a picture-gallery, than of 
many of our modern school houses, with broken and 
smoky walls. On one side of the building stood the 
school library, in a neat but simple case, contain- 
ing books enough on various topics to furnish the chil- 
dren of any neighborhood with what would once have 
been termed a finished education, atter the art of read- 
ing was once acquired; and what was very agreeable, 
these books gave decidedly more appearance of having 
been readf than of having been carelessly handled and 
thrown aside. Directly opposite the library, and in a 
similar case with glass doors, was a small but choice 
collection of minerals, with which, as I was informed, 
the teacher was in the habit of talking to the whole 
school, in explanation of the sciences to which they re- 
late, for a few minutes at the close of the school, 
once or twice in the week. What valuable funds of 
knowledge may thus be gathered up by the way-side, 
as it were, it may be an act of folly to predict! 

But one thing in the external arrangement of this es- 
tablishment, in our zeal for a view of the internal, hat 
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been omitted, which is worthy of notice. It was the 
neat and somewhat spacious yarti separating it from the 
public thoroujfhfare, and bounded on the north and 
west by a lovely grove of nature's own planting. This 
yard was well laid out in walks and adorned by trees, 
and shrubs, and plants, from every clime which would 
stand the out-dooi' exposure of our northern winters, 
with beautiful flower-beds, gaily interspersed among 
them. These rich contributions of Sylvia and Flora, as 
they informed us, had been fVirnished in part from 
neighboring woods and yards, and some were the rich 
gift of friendly offerings, bestowed by those who, though 
absent, were still dear. But « tkey were all planted by 
juvenile hands and nurtured by juvenile care.'* And 
there they will remain for years, perhaps for ages, the 
proud memorials of juvenile hours gone by^ and labors 
well employed, to cheer and gladden each of the happy 
throng who, as life wears its day away, shall look upon 
them with emotions which wili continually waft him 
back to the hours unknown to care, that were spent in 
training the gentle shoot, fit emblem of what he then 
was. 

To say nothing of the general effect of fitting up a 
district school with such an establishment as we have 
noticed, there are two or three particular considerations 
connected with it of sufficient importance to claim a 
notice. In the first place, they have a tendency to fa- 
cilitate the scholars in the sciences they study. Would 
you impress upon the mind the climate or location of 
any country, exhibit its mineral or botanical produc- 
tions, and let them be associated in tke mind with its 
geographic locality. So too of seas. What shells are 
found there, or what fish ; and so of every thing and place. 

Again, such exercises furnish the mind with an agree- 
able and healthful employment, and are strictly conge- 
nial to the taste of childhood. Did you ever pass by a 
district &chool-house in summer and autumn, but what 
you saw the corners of fences laid out in miniature 
fields, and fenced with miniature walls, or protected 
in such other way as youthful fimcy dictated?" Have 
you never seen the turf uprooted by what childish fancy 
called a plow, and the tender blade of wheat or some 
other grain springing op in place of the green grass? 
Have you never seen the rude tools of the young hay- 
maker, and the tiny stacks, which a few snatched mo- 
ments, taken from study or toil, have enabled hitp to 
gather? Oh ! who ever saw the operations of childhood 
without being convinced that the love of rural occupa- 
tions was an instinctive principle of its nature, and how- 
ever we may tempt ourselves or be tempted to renounce 
them in after years, who dares suppose but that we are 
led from the paths to which they invite us by artificial 
rather than natural causes. 

To the cultivators of the soil, this love of naturo, so 
kindly planted in every bosom, is certainly a desirable 
quality, and should be cultivated with care in propor- 
tion as they would succeed in threading the mazy laba- 
rynthine walks of their every day employments. Let it 
be cherished then in the young t>otanist who commences 
dissecting flowers and admiring their colors before he 
can utter his parents* name, or has power to sustain him- 
self by his own exertion. Teach him, too, when his 
ear first opens to sweet sounds, and before his tongue 
can utter perverse sayings, that the birds whose music 
prompts his mirth and causes him to clap his little 
bands in joyful glee in chorus to their melody, that 
these sweet musicians of the grove were sent not only 
to gladden the heart of man by their pretty warbling 
tongs, but that they are the ministers of his comfort in 
destroying myriads of insects which would scatter deso- 
lation in his path, and destroy his fairest hopes of plen- 
teous harvests. 

And when he makes his debut in the world of his fel- 
ows, and begins to act on his own responsibility on a 
theatre where ke mutt act for himself— -vrhen he is pass- 
ing through the various grades of progress which the du- 
trict school presents, let the lessons already begun, be re- 
peated with new emphasis, so that nnder their influence 
his mind with all its pliancy, may expand and take in 
new objects of kindred and higher import, until at 



length it shall drink in all of the sublime and betntifol 
that the natural world affords, or which finite mlndonder 
ordinary circumstances can grasp. 

Can there be any doubt, but that in a scbool-ronn> 
got up in the style we have quoted, where the minds of 
childhood and youth can relax and unbend tbemselvea 
in amusements so innocent, healthful, and instructive, a 
generation of Ikrmers can be educated that will love 
and adorn their profession? Can it be otherwise than 
that they should grow up jtractical and scientijlc far- 
mers? We think not, unless conflicting circumstances 
are very strong against them, and we hope the day is 
not far distant when school-houses everywhere will be 
got up in the same neat and tasteful style, and school- 
children shall have their grounds to cultivate, and 
teachers to instruct them in Uking care of them. 

There is one powerful objection to snch a state oC 
things which may well be anticipated; — that is the 
expense. Yes, many a fond father who would not 
value an extra Ave dollars in a perishable dress for a 
son, or a dozen extra yards of pink ribbon for his daugh- 
ter, to aid them in the display of perhaps only a Single 
occasion, would think it a gross demand upon his porte 
to give half the amount to furnish an acre of pleasnre 
ground, where not only his own children, bat theirs and 
others, to all generations, might gather lessons of in- 
struction in their hours of childish pastime; and where 
the honor and glory of the philanthropy which prompt- 
ed the warm hearts of parental solicitude In setting: 
apart such grounds for the benefits of the juvenile race, 
would speak in every leaf that fluttered in the bre«te, 
and every flower that opened its petals to the morning 
dew. 

There is another consideration in fkvor of thus get- 
ting up such establishments, which should not be omit- 
ted. The moral influence it would exert would be of a 
most salutary kind, and would doubtless lay a foundation 
for rectitude in all future years . The mind of childhood 
is ever active, and if it is not directed in good and honora- 
ble channels its course will be opposite^ and if school- 
boys can have no better employment, they will spend 
their time in knocking off hats, robbing bird's nests, or 
roaming for mischievous plunder over groonds where 
the restraints of integrity, and the cause of right shonld 
preclude their entrance. We nee<l not imagnie what 
sorrowful endings have often closed Uie nabaUowed 
trains of such slight beginnings. Better remove the 
temptations by furnishing grounds expressly ibr their 
beneflt, and employments far more congenial to their 
tastes, and which will not only furnish them e^jojrment 
now, but fit them for the duties of life awaiting tbena. 

Richmond, Mass., 1846. Wm. Bacom. 



FBBSBRVATIOir OF THE MOBaAN STOCK OF HOBfiB& 



Mb. TucKEa — I have seen some articles in yonr pa- 
per in relation to the "Morgan" horses, so called. I 
have known thii* stock for several years, and readily 
concur in most of the statement!* you have given in regard 
to their value — especially as to their powers of eadn* 
rance and excellence as roadsters. 

In a late journey through New Hampshire and part of 
Vermont, I was pleased to learn that considerable spirit 
is manifested in regard to the preservation of this fami- 
ly of horses. In the vicinity of Walpole, N. H., I 
found that great pains had been taken by Mr. F. A , 
Wier, and others, to procure mares having in the great- 
est degree the blood of the original Morgan horse, and 
some eight or ten have been collected into one neigh* 
borhood, which I was fUlly assured were from seven- 
sixteenths to half blood. Two of these mares were sta- 
ted to be 29 years old, and were got by the first Morgan 
horse owned by Justin Morgan, of Randolph, Vt., and 
several others were the produce of parenU got by that 

horse. „ . ^ ,. . 

Mr. Wier is the owner of the excellent hone called 
6iiP>rd Morgan, which had just relumed ftom a visit to 
your State Fair, at Auburn, and the Fair at Troy. This 
horse Is within a trifle of half blood of the original 
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horse; so that by breedings the mares spoken of to himi 
the blood will be kept up to about as high a point as it 
has ever attained in any former period. Experiments 
are also being: made with some large and fine mares of 
the ''Messenger " stock, which are rearing foals by this 
and other Morgan horses; and if these efforts are con. 
tinued, I have no doubt that In a few years a stock 
will here be gatherowl which will be of great t>enefit to 
the country. 8. W. G. 

Bottorij Oct. 14, 1846. 

[Note. — It was slated, in our notice of the death of 
the Bulrush Morgan, in the Cultivator for June last, 
that he jtm the last of the progeny of the Justin Morgan 
horse; it should have been— the last of the male proge^ 
nj, ^c— Ed.] 

riNfi WOOL* 



Mr. TircKER — The intelligent observer of wool- 
growing, must have perceived during the last few months, 
that a <* crisis" has at length arrived in this important 
article, long foreseen, however, by the more sagacious. 
Iteonaista in the error of farmers generally, that be- 
cause coarse and medium wool formerly paid a fair pro- 
fit, it would always be so; hence, at length, the over- 
production of wool of low qualities, and consequently, 
low prices, that surely follow in all cases where there 
it a want of equability of supply and demand. B^it the 
eyes of all tuch are now opened to see the fallacy of 
their anticipations; and this being the &ct, the ques^ 
tion arises, will they shut them to what is clearly their 
duty for the futuref 

To the inert and sceptical, who are slow to believe 
and act, I will barely state the fact, that three sheep is 
the average number which can be supported on an acre 
the year round; and from this data, all can readily cal- 
culate the degree of profit reUized from growing wool 
worth only from 16 to 25 cents per lb. Compared with 
the production of almost anything else within the far- 
mer-s range, the conclusion is inevitable, that sheep 
prodacing no finer wool are worthless; unless of the 
mutton varieties, the carcase of which, when well fat- 
fed, in the neighborhood of our large towns and cities, 
will always be in requisition, and profitable to the pro. 
dueer. But it is not my purpose to enter into minute 
details relative to the comparative profits of growing 
coarse, medium, and very fine wool, for my time will 
not at present permit me to do so; but merely to hint 
the subject for the reflection of all interested. To those 
who grow indtflTerent wool, I ask, when it costs no 
more — nay, not so much — to support a sheep whose 
fleece will command at the present time, 50 cents per 
lb., will they keep on their premises such as produce 
wool of the value of 20, 25, or even 30 cents per lb? 
The careless and unambitious probably will, but the 
thrifty firmer who desires an adequate compensation 
for his labor, will not long submit. The period for 
aiming to grow the Jineti toool has come, and simply for 
the reason, because it now is, and will continue to be, 
the most profitable. But ipore anon, %vhen convenience 
wUl allow me to continue the subject. 

My principal object now, is to call the attention of 
your readers interested in wool. growing, to the splen- 
did fiocks of fine-wooled sheep kept in Washington Co., 
Pa., and the adjoining county of Brooke, in Virginia. 
It is the opinion of Mr. Lawrence, of Lowell, who has 
had the opportunity to test the wools of that region, 
that the blood is of the highest order of excellence; 
and that several flocks will rival, in all those pro|>ertie8 
desirable for the manufaoturer, some of the most noted 
of Saxony. No praise could be higher or more un- 
questionable. 

Among those which claim the first attention in point 
of fineness, is Mr. Samuel Patterson's, of Washington 
county, whose flock numbers about 1,200. In order to 
■et aside all doubt at once, I will state the fact, that Mr. 
P. received seventy.flve cents per lb. for one hundred 
of his buck fleeces, (nearly all yearlings,) the present 
•eason> purehaaed by thm NorthampUm MaauCactorinf 



1 1 Company; and on his authority, received about' two 
< months since, he would probably obtain 70 cents per 
lb., f ^r the residue of his clip. The fleeces of his entire 
flock hfti'-e heretofore averaged from 2| to 2| lbs. ; and 
from the specimens I have seen of the wool of his last clip^ 
it was most thoroughly washetl; indeed, with the excep* 
tion of Messrs. Perk ins & Brown's wool, jf Akron, Ohio, 
I have never seen wool so perfectly clean. His process 
of cleansing is the same as that of Messrs. P. & B., 
which they should favor (he public with a knowledge of. 
Within the last week, myself and brother, H. K. 
Morrcll, have received a number of bucks purchased of 
Mr. Patterson, selected by samples forwarded ly letter; 
anil it affords me pleasure to slate, that no disappoint* 
ment has resulted from this mode of purchase, in the 
language of one who well knows Mr. P., «he is every 
inch a man," and I have all confldence in stating, that 
those who buy of him, may safely follow my example. 
The forms are very symmetrical,— the wool will sort 
extra and super extra — very compact, and several of 
them, the staple very long. The base of Mr. P.^s flock 
is Merino, descendants, for the most part, (as is the 
i case with a number of flocks in his section,) of Gen. 
Humphrey's importation of 1802; together with choice 
selections from time to time, fr'>m the celebrated flock 
of the late Messrs. Wells & Dickinson, of Steuben, 
ville. For further and more minute information of 
the pedigree of his sheep, I refer your readers to the 
Hon. Robert 6. Nicholas, of Geneva, and my friend 
Daniel Rogers, of lioosic, both of whom have obtained 
bucks of him withm the last year. 

For the benefit of those who wish to communicate 
with Mr. Patterson, I will state that his post-oflice ad- 
dress is Patterson Mills, Washington Co., Pa. 

Yours, &c., L. A. Morrell. 

Lake Ridge, N. Y., Oct, 1846. 

FLANTINd MOlTNTAIir ASH AND 0HEBR7 SEED, ftC 



R. H. Williams, of Westmoreland, N. Y., wishes to 
be informed relative to the planting of the seeds of the 
Mountain ash, and cherry stones, so as to secure their 
vegetation. He states that he planted the berries of the 
mountain ash in autumn, others he hung up to dry and 
planted in the spring, and others again he picked from 
the tree in spring and planted. None grew. They 
should have been washed from the pulp in autumn, and 
before becoming dry mixed with twice their bulk of 
sand and exposed to the weather in a continued moist 
state till spring. The most convenient way of doing 
this is to bury them in a cotton bag, after mixing with 
sand, ju&t beneath the surface of the soil. Early in 
spring they are to be planted in a bed of the richest gar- 
den mould, not more than half an inch deep, and if the 
soil is not decidedly sandy, a sandy compost must be 
made to cover them, otherwise a crust will form by 
rains and drying, and prevent the young plants from 
pushing through. If the seeds are left in the pulp 
through winter, they ferment, and are killed. 

The same correspondent slates that he planted plum 
and cherry stones in autumn, but none grew. The 
probable cause of failure, was the drying of the stones, 
by too long exposure to the air. They mtwt be planted 
in moist soil, or mixed with moist sand, immediately 
after taking from the fruit. 

He also inquires the proper time and manner to trim 
currant bushes. Early in spring is a suitable time for 
pruning, but it may be done in autumn and through 
winter. All suckers should be prevented from grow- 
ing, as by producing a thick mass of brush they lessen 
the size of the fruit. Old and superabundant branches 
are also to be thinned out. There is, however, one or 
two other requisites in currant culture more important 
than pruning. These are to renew the bushes by plant- 
ing new ones, after the old ones become seven or eight 
years old; and to give them a rich soil, and deep, mel- 
low, and constant culture. By these means, the fruit 
will be more than triple the size of that grown on old 
unprnncd bushes, growing neglected in grass and 
weeds. 
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BENSSELABR 00. AO. SOOIBTT. 



We had the pleasure of attending the exhibition of 
this society, which took place at Troy on the 23d and 
f4th days of September. Considered in all respects, we 
have seldom seen the exhibition equalled by any couny 
society. The animals were numerous, and in many in- 
sfanccs of marked excellence. The mechanical de- 
partment — including farm impleroen's, carriages of al- 
most every description, stoves of all patterns and for 
all purposes, cabinet ware, manufactures of leather, &c., 
was highly attractive and creditable, both for extent 
and quality. The household products, and ladies^ de- 
partment, presented a very rich and varied dii>play, 
which would have done honor to any association. 

There was a gooiX display of fruits and flowers. We 
noticed specimens of very fine pears from Elwan- 
a£R U Barry, Rochester, and also several fine kinds 
from H. Wendell, Esq., Albany; also apples, pears, 
and enormous quinces, from H. Burden, Troy; beau- 
tiful samples of the Isabella, Catawba, Winne, and 
White Sweetwater grapes, from Messrs. Hart and others, 
of Troy. A. Walsh, Esq., Lansingburgb, presented 
pea-nutM, the growth of his garden. 

The cattle were very numerous, and among them 
were some really fine animals. From the herd of Geo. 
Vail, Esq., we noticed a lot, consisting mostly of cows 
and heifers, the greater portion of which were only 
presented lor exhibition. Among them was his fine 
imported Durham cow. Lady Barrington, which re- 
ceived the first premium at the late Stale Fair. We 
observed, also, a fine Durham cow owned by Mr. Jos. 
Haswell, of Iloosick, and one which we understood to 
be owned by Mr. Willard, of Troy. These cows, we 
are informed, were bred by Judge Ball, of Hoosick. 
Tiiey would certainly do credit to any breeder. There 
was a very good Durham bull presented by Wm. Hall, 
Troy. 

Among the fat cattle we noticed two yoke of very 
heavy oxen, owned by A. Pine, Pittstown; another 
yoke owned by August[ts Lester, Troy. 

The show of swine was particularly good. We ob- 
served some excellent pigs of the Berkshire and Grass 
breeds, owned by Mr. Willard, of Troy; a very 
fine young boar of similar blood, owned by J. B. 
Ford, Troy; a Berkshire sow and litter of pigs, owned 
by Isaac Tallmadge, Schaghticoke; two litters of very 
superior pigs, Berkshire and Leicester breeds, owned 
by D. S. Greene, of Brunswick. 

Of sheep we noticed good specimens of the mutton 
breeds, owned by W. Younghans, Brunswick, L. 
Brownell, Pittstown, and J. Minnick, of Sand-Lake; 
and specimens of fine wooled sheep, (Merinos and Sax- 
ons) from Messrs. Haswell, of Hoosick, Tallmadge, of 
Schaghticoke, and Brown, of Pittstown. There was 
shown a fleece of very fine wool, said to be worth « one 
dollar per lb." by John Kerr & Co., Troy. 

In horses the show may be said to have been uncom- 
monly good. The competitors were numerous, and 
there were several fine animals which were only for 
exhibition. We noticed a yearling colt of remarkable 
size and points, got by Mr. Long's Sir Henry; a hand- 
some black stallion owned by Jko. M. Fonda, Tro}'; 
several pair of fine matched horses, especially, a pair 
belonging to Mr. Van Arnum, of Troy, and others, 
whose owners* names we did not learn. 

Among the horses for exhibition only, was the Gif- 
ford Morgan, VO years old, owned by Frederick A. 
WiER, of Walpole, New Hampshire. He attracted the 
same marked attention here that he did at the State 
£how. 

Mr. Calvin Morse, of Lansingburgh, presented his 
horse called << Norman, or Morse's Grey," (which has 
heretofore received the first premium of this society,) 
with 14 of his progeny, exclusive of several young foals. 
We gave a cut of this hor^e in our No. for May last. There 
ii no doubt that his stock make valuable horses. It 
would be diflicuU to find the same number from any one 
horse of equal merit with the fourteen we have men- 
lioned. They appear to be bardy^ good tempered. 



strong const! tutiooed animals, well calealated for the 
road, and many of them showing extraordinary travel- 
ing powers. We noticed particularly (among the Jot 
of fourteen) a very superior young gelding, owned by 
H. H. Steenburg, of Troy, which received the firft 
premium, and which as as a traveller it would be << hard 
to beat." 

C. T. BoTTS, Esq., of Richmond, Va., editor of the 
Southern Planter y saw Mr. Morse*s horse last spring, 
and afterwards made some remai-ks in reference to him, 
from which we make the following extracts. Mr. B. 
rode several miles in a buggy drawn by this horse, 
« His action, (and as Demosthenes said of the orator, 
action is everything,) is superb. What an acquisi- 
tion this horse would be to the stock of Virginia 1 We 
have a great many thin, slab-sided, thorough-bred 
mares; what there is of them is good, and what they 
can do they will do all the time, but they want strength 
and filling up in the flank and loin, and we have never 
seen a horse better adapted to cross upon them than thifl 
ilapple grey of Mr. Morse's." He pronounced him be* 
sides, *< the finest and safest sulky or buggy horse it 
was ever his fortune to sit behind." 



TEN VABIBTIES OF STRAWBEBBIES. 



DESCRIBED BT WM. R. PRINCE, OF FLUaHINO. 



Crimion Cone is an exceedingly vigorous variety, 
with very tall petioles and large foliage; flowers stami- 
nate; fruit in profuse trusses on long peduncles, the 
berries brilliant dark scarlet, highly fragrant, remarka- 
bly beautiful, and striking beyond any of the usual va- 
rieties; the seeds very deeply imbedded, ripens with 
the later varieties, at the same period as the Hovey, 
Hudson, and Methven. At market this variety com- 
mands the very highest price. Indeed, the fruit is so 
beautiful and showy, and the crops so abundant, that it 
may be deemed one of the most desirable of the whole 
family. 

Primordian Is a new very early variety, of vigorous 
habit, the flowers pistillate, the berries crimson, larger 
than the large early scarlet, of conical form, ripening 
about the same period as that variety. It is exceeding- 
ly productive, the fruit in profuse clusters, of a fine 
color, and very showy. It may be deemed I he roost pro- 
lific and estimable of all the early varieties tot the mar- 
kets, or for small gardens. 

Crimson Pine is a new variety with large rigorous 
foliage, flowers staminate, berries large dark red, imt 
not of the deepest color, conical pointeil form, but some 
are obtuse or rounded at the extremity, of fine flavor, 
and rather early; it assimilates in growth and appear- 
ance to the Hudson's Bay. 

Uniquet a vigorous new seedling variety, originated 
by ouraelves, in 1845; the flowers staminate; the fruit 
scarlet, of most peculiar form, being purse-shaped, with 
a short neck, sweet and delicate; it is very prolific, and 
much esteemed by those who have tasted the fruit. 

Bishop's Seedling, of the London Hort. Society, is a 
very healthy rapid growing plant; the petioles are 
long, but not as strong, nor the foliage as large as some 
of the most robust varieties; the .flowers are pistillate^ 
the fruit of medium size; roundish ovate form, a beau- 
tiful orange scarlet color, firm, and of a rich acid fla- 
vor; it is borne on long peduncles in very profuse clus- 
ters, and when the foliage is pressed aside, the bed 
seems literally covered with fruit; it is one of the la- 
test at maturity, and a very hardy vai-iety. 

Montevideo Pine is a vigorous plant, and the largest in 
its dimensions of all the varieties that I have seen; tlM 
petioles strong and downy, leaves broad, pc<luoeles 
large, and the flowers the size of a dollar, and stami- 
nate; the fruit is the largest average size of all the va- 
rieties, of perfect regular conical form, rich scarlet, re- 
markably showy and splendid. The berries continue 
ripening in succession for 3 to 4 weeks, from the mid- 
dle of June to the middle of July, it being one of the 
latest of either the Pine or Scarlet elsMes, 
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T" Sudsony (of Cincinnati,) is of vig^orous growth and 
iaxariani foliagre, and rapidlj covers a bed with iu run- 
ners; the flowers pistillate, the berries ovate-pointed, 
withoat a nenk, of the same color and nearly the same 
form as our common Hudson, and of good flavor. It is 
remarkably productive, and perhaps only equalled by 
our Hudson, and by the Crimson Cone, Bishop's Seed- 
ling, and a few others, and is a veiy desirable variety for 
supplying the markets. This plant greatly resembles in 
its growth and general appearance our ordinary Hudson 
strawberry, and is no doubt closely allied to it. 

Hudton, or Hudson's Bay, is an old variety that has 
for a long period been extensively grown for the New- 
York markets. It is of very vigorous growth, and is 
one of the few garden varieties that combine distinct 
st&mlnate and pistillate plants, and it was this variety 
which the late Wm. Prince was in the habit of planting 
more than thirty years ago, in beds composed of one of 
the former to ten of the latter sex, which course was 
urged upon cultivators in the short treatise on Horticul- 
tare published in 1828. The wisdom of that suggestion 
has at this late day become fully proven, by its general 
adoption throughout the whole family of strawberries, 
wherever the organs are unsexual or abortive without 
the fertilization by a proximate variety of the proper 
character. The fruit is large, approaching to ovate, 
and pointed, with a neck, often hollow with a core, and 
when fully ripe is of a dark, rich, shining red, the flesh 
pale scarlet, firm, and well suited for carriage, and only 
tolerable, with much acidity before fully ripe, but at per- 
fect maturity it is sweet and well flavored, and especially 
fH) in a hot season. The point of the berry remains green 
until the other'portion has reddene<l, but becomes red 
when mature, by which the proper period for gather- 
ing it can be ascertained. This variety has been c6n- 
demoed in £ngland« because that humid climate is 
inappropriate to perfecting its maturity, and by others 
in this country who have eaten it in an immature state. 
It requires our powerful sun to perfect it, and although 
it must be nuaked among the coarser varieties, it is 
nevertheless of a very good quality when eaten in a 
perfectly ripe state, having then only a slight acidity, 
which renders it pleasant in a sugared state. The fruit 
is very showy, and one of the beat for preserves. 

Green Strawberry, is allied to the Hautbois family 
more than to any other, but appears to be of entirely dis- 
tinct origin. It is readily distinguished by its peculiar 
foliage, which is of a varied green hue, more delicate, 
and less rugose than the Hautbois class; the flowers are 
perfect; the fruit is roundish flattened, of medium size, 
and some berries small, whitish green tinged with red. 
dish brown over two-thirds of its surface at its full ma- 
turity; flesh solid, pale greenish, of a pleasant and most 
peculiar musk flavor. The berries are on very flexile 
peduncles, and when ripe, unlike the Hautbois varieties, 
they are entirely concealed by the foliage. It is the 
latest of all except the Alpines. 

Buiet^M Prize it ^nevf seedling variety; the flowers 
staminate, and each section of the calyx has three seg- 
ments; berries large and closely resembling the draw- 
ing issued by Mr. B.; its greatest diameter being at the 
cenCre, and terminating in a sharp point; it is of good 
flavor^ ripening about the medium period. 

WATEBING aARDEK PLANTS. 



VERMOITT AaBIOULTORAL SOCIETIES. 



The past season has been remarkable for its heat and 
moisture, and has consequently greatly favored the 
growth of plants. Yet the importance of a copious 
watering has been very strikingly shown by a row of 
R«d Antwerp Raspberry, a part of the row standing on 
manured land in open ground, and a part under the eaves 
of a woodhouse and on its northwest side. The shoots 
of those in open ground have grown this year about 
four feet; a small part have grown five feet. Those 
under the eaves of the wood house have grown from 
seven and a half to eight feet, and are much more nu- 
merous. 

This experiment shows the importance of attention 
to lomo efllcient system of irrigating gardens. 



In none of the states of the Union, is there manifested 
a more general and energetic spirit of improvement in 
every branch of rural economy, than in Vermont. The 
zeal with which agricultural societies, which are or- 
ganizetl in almost every county, are there sustained, is 
evidence of the advancement which the good cause is 
there making. We have already received several ac- 
counts of the exhibitions which have been held in va- 
rious parts of the state, the present fall, of which we 
give herewith, a brief abstract. 

The Chittenden Co. Society held its exhibition at 
Burlington, on the 24ih September. The stock, particu- 
larly the neat cattle and horses, were said to be greatly 
superior in excellence and beauty to those of any pre- 
vious exhibition. The horticultural department was 
also well fiUeil. Fine specimens of grapes, melons, and 
other fruits were shown. Of domestic manufactures, 
there was a large and good display. 

The Rutland County Society held their show atCas- 
tleton, on the 24th September. Every department ap- 
pears to have been well filled, and the interest felt 
by the citizens in the labors of the Society, was evinced 
by the numbers which assembled on the occasion — it 
being, as sUted, " by far the greatest gathering ever 
witnessed in Rutland County." 

The Addison County Society held its exhibition at 
Middlebury, on the 30th September. The Galaxy, in 
reference to the show, says «no agricultural fair has 
come ofi*more to the satisfaction of those in attendance." 
The show of sheep is said to have been the best ever 
made in the county. The show of neat cattle is also 
spoken of as having been fine, and the display of horses 
indicated an evident improvement in this valuable de- 
scription of slock. The in-door departments, manu* 
factures, fruits, &.C., are highly spoken of. 

The Caledonia County Society's exhibition, we have 
not received an account of. This spirited society or- 
dered %eventy-five copies of the Cultivator for distribu- 
tion as premiums and gratuities. 

The Windham County society held its exhibition at 
Brattleboro, on the 7lh and 8th of October. The meet- 
ing is spoken of as having been one of great interest. 
According to the Phanix, published at Brattleboro, it 
was a superior exhibition to any before holden in that 
county, and was attended by a very large crowd of 
" citizen- farmers, with their wives and daughters." 
The meeting is said to have been '' characterized by 
great harmony of feeling, and increased zeal in the 
great cause of agriculture." 



IMPROVED STOCK DT ENGLAND. 



Mr. Wm. Fishek Hobbs, of Mark's Hall, Essex^ 
lately disposed of the greater portion of his live stock, 
consisting of Hereford cattle, Leicester sheep, and im- 
proved i^ex pigs, by a sale at auction. The cows 
averaged 25 guineas, bull calves 11^ guineas. The 
Leicester rams brought 7| guineas per head, ewes 48 
shillings (sterling) per head. Lambs, a cross of the 
Leicester and South Down, 31 shillings per head. Of 
swine, the boars brought 10 guineas, the sows 15 
guineas each. 

A part of the herd of Short Horn cattle, formerly 
belonging to the late Earl Spsncer, and by him willed 
to Mr. Hall, his bailiff, has been lately sold. Some of 
them brought very high prices; a yearling bull sold 
for 370 guineas, and his dam for 132 guineas. A bull 
calf was sold to the agent of the French government for 
223 guineas. The celebrated Short- Horn bull «Capt. 
Shafto," formerly owned by Mr. Loft, has lately been 
bought by Mr. Parkinson, for 325 guineas. 

We find in another paper an account of the annual sale 
and letting of rams of the improved Cots wold breed, by 
Mr. Hewer, of North Leach, Gloucestershire. Mr. H. 
has been known as a ^heep- breeder for upwards of 
twenty year<«, and the stock offered on this occasion are 
stated to have been equal in quality Co any he had ever 
produced. There were four sheep offered for letting^ 
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and ooe of thote, a shearling^, made 41 guineas* There 
were also 41 sold; the averag^e of the whole 45amount- 
ing to 15/. 12s. 8d. per head. 

It seems to be the opinion of many in England, that 
for weight and value of fleece, early maturity, and quan- 
tity and quality of meat, combined, no breed is more 
profitable than this. 

One of the plates of the Farmers Magazine for Sep- 
tember, represents three beautiful Leicester rams bred 
by Mr. Robkrt Smith, of Burley-on-the-Hill, Rutland. 
The drawings appear to have been taken just after the 
sheep were shorn, and therefore exhibit their true form, 
undisguised by wool. One of the three whose portraits 
are given was sold to Mr. Bennstt, of Bedfordshire, 
for £120. The three engraved portraits were taken 
from a group of seven which had been painted for Mr* 
Smith, which sold, in the aggregate, for 700 guineas. 
Sixty of his rams sold in September, 1845, at an ave- 
rage of 19 guineas each. Mr. S., it is stated, has re- 
ceived at least bO premiums by this flock, from various 
agricultural meetings. 



LIST OF FBEMIITMS, 
jivfarded at the N> Y State Fair, Avbutn^ Sept., 1846. 



[Coududed from our last.] 



BUTTER. 

Greatest quantity made from five cows in 30 days — 
Ist, E. R. Evans, Marcy, $25; 2d, A. C. Crocker, 
Union, $15. 

Best 25 pounds made in June — 1st, Joseph Baker, 
Otisco, $10; 2*1, Wm. OtUey, Phelps, Col. Tourj 3d, 
Elisha Sheldon, Homer, Vol. Trans. 

Best 50 pounds made at any one time — 1st, Joseph 
Baker, $15; 2t!, A. C. Crocker, Col. Tour; 3d, Abram 
Adams, Preble, Silver Medal; 4lh, Elisha Sheldon, 
Homer, Diploma; 5th, John O. Wheeler, Sennett. Vol. 
Trans. • 

CHEESE. 

Be»t 100 /6«. one year old and over. — 1st and 2d, no 
awards; 3d, Robert Eells, Oneida Co., Silver Medal; 
4th, Wm. Ottley, Ontario Co., Diploma; 5th, H. N. 
WashboHi Otsego Co., Vol. Trans. 

Bett lesn than one year old. — 1st, no awards; 2d, 
Robert Ecils, Col. Tour; 3d, Wm. Ottley, Silver Medal ; 
4th, Isaac Bucklin, Cayuga Co., Diploma; 5th, Antho- 
ny Shaw, Scipio, Vol. Trans. 

SUGAR. 

Best Maple. — 1st. Benj. Gauss, Jr., E. Bloomfield, 
$10; 2d, Moses Eames, Rutland, $5; 3d, Erastus Bige- 
low, Sangerfield, Diploma; 4th, U. £. Talman, Tully, 
Vol. Trans. 

SILKS. 

Manufactured. — Clark Avery, Perrj'ville, $15. 
Sewing Sil\'. — 1st, Clark Avery, $10; 2*1, Joseph 
Belcher, $5; 3d, David Irish, Diploma; 4th, N. M. 
Coburn, Vol. Trans. 

Reeled Siik.—lst, Joseph Belcher, $5; 2d, N. M. Co- 
burn, Diploma; 3d, David Irish, Vol. Trans. 

Cocoont. — 1st, N. M. Coburn, $10; 2d, Jos. Belcher, 
Col. Tour. 

DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 
Woolen Blankets.^Ut, Wm. Ottley, Phelps, $5; 
2d, F. P. Brown,. Elbridge, $4; 3d, Geo. W. Henry, 
Martinsburgh, $3. 

F/anne/«.— Albert L. White, $5; 2d, Clark Avery, 
$4; 3d, Wm. Ottley, $3. 

Woolen C/oliU.— 1st, M. W. Prtest, Little Falls, $5; 
2d and 3d, O. Kellogg, Skaneateles, $4, and $3. 

Woolen Carpete.—Ut, Jonathan Conger, Oroton, $5; 
2d, No. 474, owner unknown to the committee, $4; 
3d, D. C. Monroe, Elbridge, $3. 

Tow Cloth. — ^A. Shaw, Scipio, $3. 

Ltnen.— 1st, A. Pine, PUtstown,$5; 2d, F. P. Brown, 
Elbridge, $4; 3d, E. W. Bateman, Venice, $3. 

Xtn«n Diaper. — 1st, A. Pine, Pittstown, $5; 2il, Mar- 
garet JefTery, Truxton, $4; 3d, Geo. W. Henry, Mar- 
tiasbnrghy $3. 



Linen Thread* — R. S. Ransom, Perryville, $2. 

Hearth Rugs.— Ui, Holchkiss fc Smith, Auboro, $S| 
2d, J. Barber, Auburn, $4; 3d, Miss A. R. Smith, Ver- 
non, $3. 

Double Coverlets* — Iflt, Caroline C. Jones, West- 
moreland, $4; 2d, C. R. Nichols, Darien, $3; 3d, C. 
Britt, Perryville, $2; 4lh, J. Conger, Groloo, Vol. 
Trans. 

U oolen Stockings. — 1st, Marg^aret Jefltey, Tmxtoo, 
$2; 2tl, Mrs. Greenleaf, Watertown, Vol. Trana.; 3d, 
David Thomas, Aurora, Diploma. 

Wove Woolen Stockings. — ^^liis L. C. Morris, Au- 
burn, $2. 

Kersey.— Iti, C. Britt, Perryville, $3; 2d, R. S. 
Ransom, $2; 3d, A. Pine, PltUtown, Vol. Trans. 

Linen Knit Stockings. — let. Cheater Gridley, Ben- 
nett, $2; 2d, E. W. Bateman, Venice, Virf. Trans.; 
3d, J. L. Eastman, Lodi, Diploma. 

Knit Cotton Stockings. — 1st, 2d, and 3d, L. C. Mor^ 
ris. Auburn, $2, Vol. Trans., and Diploma. 

Bed Quilts. — 1st, Rebecca Johnson, Syraeaie, $6; 
2d, L. C. Morris, Auburn, $3; 3d, B. F. Hawks, Phelps^ 
$3. 

Rag Carpets. — 1st, Wm. Ramsey, Elbridge, $3; 
2d, Geo. Hawley, Auburn, $2; 3i1, Abram Adama^ 
Preble, Vol. Trans; 4th, Jonathan Paddock, Aiirelin% 
Vol. Trans. 

FKUIT. 

Table Jpples.—lnt, BenJ. Hodge, Buflklo, $5; 2d, 
A. Bryant & Son, Buffalo, $3; 3d, C. Panria, 6r«see^ 
Vol. Trans. 

Best twelve sorts. — J. C. Hastings, Clitttoo,$3. 

Seedling Jtpple*—l9aMi Hildreth, Gene^ $3. 

Table Pears. — 1st, Elwanger & Barry, Boeheater, 
$3; 2d, Benj. Hodge, Bufblo, Vol. Trana. 

frtit/erP«ors.— Elwanger &Baiyy, Ro<^esCcr, Vol, 
Trans. 

Quinces. — Geo. Underwood, Auburn, Vol. Trans. 

Native Grapes — Edward Thomas, Geneva, Vol. Tr. 

Foreign Grapes. — Chester Parsons, Skaneaieles, Vol. 
Trans. 

Best Peaches. — Bissell & Hooker, Rochester, Vol. 
Trans. 

P/ums.— G. F. Pratt, Bnfl^lo, Vol. Trans. 

FLOWERS. 

1st, James Wilson, Albany, Silver Medal; 2d, Prof. 
J. W. Jackson, Schenectady, Diploma; 3d, Elwanger 
& Barry, Rochester, Vol. Trans. 

Seedling Dahlias. — 1st and 2d, Edward Thomas, Oe* 
ncva, two Diplomas. 

Best twenty-five varieties of Dahlias* — 1st, James 
Wilson, Albany, Silver Medal; 2<!, Elwanger & Barry, 
Rochester, Diploma; 3d, Prof. Jackson, Schenectady, 
Vol. Trans. 

Best Floral Ornament. — James Wilson, Albany, 
Silver Medal. 

Bouquets. — Ist, James Wilson, Albany, Col. Tour; 
2nd and 3d, L. Menand, Albany, Diploma and Vol. 
Trans. 

Green-House Plants. — 1st, Mrs. M. Miller, Auburn, 
Diploma; 2d, Miss II. C. Morse, Skafteateles, V(ri. 
Trans. 

German Mters. — Prof. Jackson, Schenectady, Vol. 
Trans. 

Best twelve Roses. — 1st, James Wilson, Albany, Di- 
ploma; 2d, Elwanger & Barry, Rorhesfer, Vol. Trans. 

Discretionary Premiums for Floral Ornaments*— ^ 
Diplomas were awarded to Mrs. E. T. Throop Martin, 
Willow Brook; Elihu Tyler, Buffalo; Elwanger It 
Barr>', Rochester; Prof. Coppock, Buffalo; Wm. Webb, 
Buffalo; Beiy. Hodge, Buffalo; Henry Morgan, Aurora. 

VEGETABLES. 

Water-Mehns. — ^H. N. Langworthy, Rochester, Col. 
Tour. 

Musk-Melons. — Geo. Cooper, Irondequoit, Vol. Trans. 

White Carrots. — C. F. Crossman, Rochester, Vol. 
Trans. 

Field Carrots- — J. H. Osbom, Mentz, Vol. Trans. 

Beets, (long blood.) — C. F. Crossman, Rochester, 
Vol. Trans. 
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White ParMneptf White Table ParMfiept, and Cdbha- 
ga.'—ikeo. Cooper, Iroodequoity three Voli. Trans. 

ToiwUoee and £gg»PlafU* — C. F. Cronman, Rochet- 
ter, two Vols. Trans. 

Sweet Patatoe9*—H. O. Dickinson, Vol. Trans. 

Lima Beans* — Ira Hopkins, Auburn, Vol. Trans. 

Parsley.— <Jeo. Cooper, Irondequoii, Vol. Trans. 

Squashes, — H. O. Dickinson, (one weighing 80 lbs,) 
Vol. Trans.; Hiram Hubbard, Canandaigua, (Six from 
one seed, weighing 575 lbs., and one of which, 146| 
lbs.,) Vol. Trans. 

Pumpkins, — C. Moses, Skaneateles, Vol. Trans. 

Seed Corn, — Chester Oridley, Sennett, Vol. Trans. ; 
John Thompson, Ledyard, Vol. Trans; J. F. Osborn, 
Mentz, Vol. Trans. 

Mangel Wurzel* — ^James Rattle, Sennett, Vol. Trans. 

Siigar Beets^-^J, F. Osbom, Mentz, Vol. Trans. 

Discretionary Premium — For beets, carrots, and 
millet, Thos Ogden, Vol. Trans. 

Discretionary Premium — For sweet com and red 
peppers, A. Custin, Vol. Trans. 

Best Table Potatoes, — C. R. Nichols, for Mercers, 
92; C. F. Crossman, for Long Pink-£yes, Vol. 
Trans. ; J. F. Osborn, for Long Pink Eyes, Vol. Tr. 

aeediing Potatoes,— N. 6. Smith, Buffalo, for Pink 
£yee, $5; the same for four varieties. Col. Tour. 

WHEAT. 

R. Harmon, Wheatland, (three varieties,) Vol. Trans.; 
Martin Smith, White Flint, $5. 

BEEHIVES. 

Aaron Colton, Pittsfield, Vermont, $5; Wm. R. Eel- 
sey^ Starkey, N. Y., Vol. Trans. 

STOVES, &c. 
For Cooking. — 1st, Jackson & Phelps, Syracuse, 
(Buck, No. 8,) for Hotels, Diploma; 2d, D. E. Stafford, 
(Telegraph,) Silver Medal ; 3d, Anthony Davy & Co., 
Troy, (Washington Air- Tight,) six sizes. Diploma. 

Parlor Jiir-Tight. — 1st, Atwood, Cole & Crane, 
Troy, Silver Bfeilal ; 2d, Wager & Dater, Diploma; 3d, 
J. S. & M. Peckhara, Diploma. 

Stove Hollow Ware. Hoag, Schenectady, (5 

pieces,) Vol. Trans. 

IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 

Reaping Machine. — C. H. McCormiuk, Rockbridge 
Co., Virgmia, $5. 

Stump Machine. — R. H. Hall, •wego, $10. 

O rain Planter arid Sowing Machine, — ^P. Seymour, 
£. Bloomfield, $3. 

Sowing Machine- — ^W. H. Jones, Bridgeport, Ct., 
Diploma. 

Flax-Pulling Machine,— Tl. Hill, Diploma. 

Bells* — A. J. Meneely,' West Troy, Diploma. 

Door-Lock and Bell-Pulls. — Dana & Price, Utica, 
$5. 

Rockaway Bitggies, — Allen & Carpenter, James Oould 
& Co., Albany, Diplomas. 

Vcuble Acting Force Pump. — Phelps & Messenger, 
Oneida, $3; H. 6. Madison, Syracuse, Diploma. 
Fire Engine. — Calvin Young, (16 yrs old,) Auburn, $5. 

Balance Slide Farm Gate.—H, White, Kirkland, 
$3; S. Benham, Oamillns, Diploma. 

Portable Bedstead. — ^James Hazlett, Utica, $3. 

Refrigerator, and Shower Bath, — ^E. Taylor, Ro- 
chester, $5. 

iforsc-Foike.— E. H. Danlbrth, Busti, $3. 

Leather Dressing Machine, — S. Wilson, Dansville, $3. 

Imitation Graining. — F. Van Doom, Rochester, $3. 

Srnmt Machine. — Wilson & McCol lough, Syracuse, 
Diploma. 

Buckwheat Cleaner, — Daniel Pease, Jr., Diploma. 

Mill for Sawing Siding.-^Neleon Peck, Lyons, Di- 
ploma. 

Portable Christ Mill,— J. H. Bristol, (Fitzgerald's 
patent,) Diploma. 

Hay Scales. — J. F. Keeler, Cazenovia, $5. 

Ox'Yoke. — ^B. Sheldon, Sennett, Diploma. 

Rock Drilling Machine. — Richard Dibble, Roches- 
ter, Diploma. 

BttggV'Wagont and Chariotees, — John W. Bates, 
Utica, Diploma* 



IVagon- Wheel. — J. C Royce, Cnylerville, Diploma. 
Compound Carriage Wheel. — Norman Reede, On- 
ondaga, $3. ' 

Self -.Acting Cheese Press,— W. C. Pratt, Weedsport, 
Diploma. 

Seraphines. — ^Upton & Miller, Rochester, Diploma. 

miips. — ^W. R. Strong, Rochester, Diploma. 

Sofa and Card-Tables, — Chas. Ru»t & Son, Syracuse, 
Diploma. 

Portable Hunting and Fishing Case. — Wm. Gardner, 
Geneva, Diploma. 

Stove Pattern Carving. — ^J. F. Seymour, Utica, Di- 
ploma. 

Boot Crimping Machine. — J. H. Ladue, Cato, $3. 

Mustard, and Paste Bracking. — D. Murdock & Co., 
Albany, Diploma. 

Saddlery and Hardware, — Hasson Frazier, Syra- 
cuse, $3. 

Harness and Bridles. — ^P. Williamson, Skaneateles, 
Diploma; F. A. Keeler, Albany, Diploma; C. H. 
Wheaton, Homer, Diploma. 

Butter Firkins. — Abram Sherman, Summer Hill, $2. 

Model Steam Engine. — D. D. R. Ormsby, Homer, 
Diploma. 

Card Printing Press. — F. A. Marsh, Diploma. 
Hand-Power Planing Machine. — ^Andrew Parker, 
Auburn, Diploma. 

Morticing Machine. — Bei^.*H. Otis, Syracuse, Di- 
ploma. 

Revolving Bellows. — Jerome Darling, Adrian, Mich., 
Diploma. 

Drill Sawing Machine, — ^Pennoek & Pierce, Chester 
Co., Pa., Diploma. 

Sculpture in Wood, — J. Sangster, (14 yrs. old,) $5. 

Sash Lock. — James Jones> Rochester, Diploma. 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS. 

W. M. Beauchamp, Jr. Skaneateles, Diploma; Miss 
Cox, for Pencil Drawing Diploma; Miss Conkling, for 
Crayon Pencil Drawing, Diploma. 

MISCELLANEOUS FANCY ARTICLES. 

Shell Work.— M'lM L. C. Morris, Auburn, $3. 

Wax Work. — Miss L. C. Morris, $5, and Diploma; 
Mary F. Snow, $3. 

Neeule Work. — Fire Screens. — ^Delia M. Colvin, 
Syracuse, $5< Lydia S. Russell, $5. 

Ottoman Covers.— Delia M. Colvin, $3; F. E. Thorn, 
ton, Fleming, $3; Mrs.N. M. Stephens, Elbridge, $3, 
and Diploma. 

Table Covers. — ^Mrs. Geo. W. Patterson, Chautanque 
Co., $4 and Diploma. 

Groups of Flowers.^-^r, John Porter, Auburn, $3. 

Lamp Mats. — Mrs. W. G. Pierce, Auburn, $3 ; Mr. 
Brockway, Brockport, for variety of worsted-work. 
Diploma. 

Worsted Bugs. — ^Mrs. Lucas, Auburn, $4; Mrs. Roxa- 
na Cnttle Hurston, Buflalo, $2, and Diploma; Cornelius 
Walcott, Elbridge, $3. 

Fancy Chairs. — Mrs. Sarah Harbottle, Auburn, $1 ; 
Joseph Sabin, Syracuse, Diploma; Ladies of Utica Fe- 
male Academy, $3, and Diploma. 

Handkerchitfs, Caps, SfC — ^Mrs. V. B. Voorhees, Am- 
sterdam, $3; Miss Abby Allen, Camden, $3; Miss 
Green, Jordan, (child's dress,) $1. 

Fancy Painting and Needle Work. — Mrs. Wm. A. 
Dutcher, Milo, $3, and Diploma. 

Embroidered Shawls. — Mrs. Alanson Benson, Skane- 
ateles, $3; Mrs. John G. Wheeler, Sennett, (Thibet 
cloth,) $3. 

Embroidered aud Stuffed Quilts. — ^Mrs. Joseph Beach, 
Auburn, $3; Mrs. Rebecca Johnston, Syracuse, $2; 
Mrs. Roxanna Cottle Hurston, Buffalo, Diploma; Mrs 
Hiram Hubbard, Canandaig^oa, $3; Mrs. Eliza Harmon, 
Wheatland, $2; Miss Mary J. Patty, Auburn, $2, and 
Diploma; Mrs. D. C. Munroe, Elbridge, $3; Mrs. Eli- 
za Harmon, Wheatland, $2; Mrs. Wm. C. Sheer, Phelps, 
Diploma; Mrs. C. A. Frost, Delhi, Diploma; Miss L. 
C. Morris, Auburn, $1. 

Silk Patch Piano Corer.— Miss Harriet A. Williams, 
Rochester, $2, and Diploma. 

Embroidered Silk Suspenders. — ^Mary C. Van Bu- 
ren, Albany, $3, and Diploma. 
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Ornament/al Bead Bell-Rope. — Mn. Millard Fill- 
more;, BuQalo, $5, and Diploma. 

Fringe Miitene. — Mn. S. T. Stebbins, Homer> $1, 
and Diploma. 

Lace rei/«.— Miss Abbott, Auburn, $3. 

Worsted Card Por«-foito.— Miss Matilda Davis, Buf- 
falo, $2. 

Ornamental and Domestic Needle Work* — ^Mrs. V. 
R. Voorhees, Amsterdam, Diploma, and for Table Cover, 
$2, and Diploma. 

BonnetS' — Mrs. Cook, Syracuse, $3, and Diploma; 
Mrs. F. H. Graham, Auburn, Diploma; Miss Atwood, 
Salem, $5, and Diploma. * 

Lace Cape and Capee* — Mrs. Cook, Syracuse, $3, and 
Diploma. 

Fancy Worsted Chain. — Miss Mary F. Snow, Au- 
burn, Diploma. 

Lamp Stand, — Mrs. B. F. Hawks, Phelpstown, Di- 
ploma. 

saver Ware, Pens, ^c— Willard Hawley & Co., 
Syracuse, $5, and Diploma; F. W. Malfit, Syracuse, $5, 
and Diploma; B. R. Norton, Syracuse, (for Gold Pens,) j 
$5, and Diploma; Washburn & Robinson, Taunton, ' 
Mass., (for Pen-Nibs,) Diploma; S. N. Smith,* Auburn, 
(for Dental Work,) Diploma. 

Weather Strip for Doors. — Wm. Genett, Syracuse, 
(Qifford'B Patent,) Diploma. 

PLOWING MATCH. 

]s^ Davis Cossit, Onondaga, $15; 2d, Azarial Letts, 
Ulysses, $12; Henry Willard, Cayuga; $10; L. C. 
Pratt, Salina, Col. Tour; J. B. Gay lord. Auburn, Vol. 
Trans. JOSEPH ALLEYN, Ass't. Secy. 

OSAaS ORANaB. 



Wai. Neff, Esq., in a communication to the Ohio 
Cultivator, says he has long since come to the conclu- 
sion that the Osage orange, is decidedly preferable to 
any other plant for hedging. 

" The plants," he observes, *' are best propagated from 
Che seed, which I have always planted in the spring, (from 
not having been able to get them in the fall,) in a nur- 
sery, In broad drills, about afoot apart, the seed scat, 
tered and separated an inch or two in the drills. 
My experience, however, plainly tells me that they 
should be planted in the fall, as when planted in the 
spring they vegetate but sparingly, and oftentimes 
many spring up the ensuing season, from the seed which 
had laid in the ground a year." 

The seeds, he says, can be obtained in any quantity 
in the neighborhood of Columbus, Hempsfead county, 
Arkansas, for the mere expense of gathering. He 
states that in one quart there are about eight thousand 
seeds. The plant is said to be very hardy, and when 
once vegetated is sure to grow. 

" The plants may aim be favorably propagated from 
the trimmings of the roots when taken from the nur- 
sery to set itk the hedge. They may be cut in small 
pieces, only two or three inches long, and planted in 
drills with the end barely covered by the soil. They 
will be sure to grow, unless they have been too murh 
exposed, antl suffered to become dry, which should be 
toarefuUy avoided by covering with earth till ready to 
plant. 

« At one year old, they may be transplanted to the 
hedge, or at two years they are stronger and better, and 
give more spare roots to propagate from. I have not 
found the fall planting to succeed well — the spring is 
far preferable. 

"At a year old, whether they remain in the nursery 
or set in the hedge, they should be cut off within one or 
two inches of the ground; the next spring six inches; 
and about the first of July about fifteen inches; and if 
not in July, then the following spring, after which they 
will require but little more than side and extreme top 
pnming. Or the hedge may be thickened, and some of 
the above pruning avoided, and perfected sooner, and 
perhaps as desirably, both for utility and beauty, by 
careful intertwining of the lower branches; the nume- 
rous thorns will prevent any change of their places. 



** Id making the hedge, the ground should, of coarse, 
be well prepared the previous year, and in the early 
spring well plowed and harrowed, till quite mellow. 
The line is then laid, and a trench formed with a spade 
deep and wide enough to admit the roots; plant in two 
rows, six inches apart, and twelve inches apart in each 
row, diagonally, so that the double row makes the 
plants equal to six inches apart in one line. The dis- 
tance between the plants can be well preserved, by 
first preparing a stick cut in niches at every six inches^ 
and laid alongside the trench, which, being straight on 
the one side, will govern one row, and the eye will 
direct the other with sufficient accuracy. The plants 
having been taken np and properly pruned of the tops 
and roots, are scattered along the trench, and a man or 
boy, taking one in each hand, puts them in their places 
in the trench, while another stands with the shovel of 
well pulverized earth, which he carefully casts upon 
the roots, and thus they proceed on; afterwards fill in. 
and press the earth to the roots with the hand or 
foot. When all are set, by means of a more eleva- 
ted line, and a good eye, they may be pressed to a 
perfect straight line. Dress your ground, and all is 
done tiy the weeds and grass want eradicating. It is 
a general error in rearing trees, &c., to suppose the 
work done when planted. It is worse than labor lost, 
unless afterwards cultivated and protected beyond the 
reach of the stock, grass, and weeds; nay, it isdowm- 
right waste.'' 



EXPORTATION OF AMERIOAN WOOL. 



Hamilton Gat, Esq., of New- York, in a letter to 
the Journal of Commerce, states that the chief obstacle 
to the success of American wool in the English mar- 
kets, is its unclean condition, and not a prejudice against 
the article, merely because it is American. He says 
our wool has not only been shipped in bad condition, 
'< each fleece by itself considered, but long wool and 
short wool, the weak and the strong, the coarse and the 
fine, the felting and clothing qualities, have been min- 
gled in the same sack, with a degree of knowledge and 
judgment about equal to that which would characterize 
the conduct of a farmer who should send his wheat, 
corn and oats to market, mixed together in the same 
bas:'' This he is conHdent has much depressed its value 
in England, for *< nowhere," says he, ''is property so 
carefully examined and so correctly estimated before 
purchasing, as in that country; and no where else 
does a good article of its kind, in good condition, bring 
so high a relative price; and nowhere are such heavy 
deductions mude and allowed for fraud and ill con- 
dition." 

He states the consumption of England to be about 
two hundred millions of pounds annually, three-fourths 
of which IS the growth of Great Britain, and the 
balance is said to be " imported from every climate of 
the earth, duty free." He thinks all must agree, <<*that 
hereafter the prices of our wool must be regulated prin- 
cipally by its export value " — that "it must be so to 
enable our manufacturers to compete with foreign ri- 
vals, as well as from the abundant supply.'' 



SALE OF AYRSHIRE STOOE. 



The sale of Capt. Geo. Randall's herd of Ayrsbires, 
took place at New Bedford, on the 6th of last month. 
We are indebted to a gentleman who was present for 
the following memoranda : — 

Cows. 

Young Swinley, (imported,) 11 years old, sold to Mr. 
Gray, of Boston, for $70. 

Maggie, (tiam Young Swinley,) 6 years oW, sold to 
Mr. Bickelt, for the Mass. Ag. Society, for $90. 

Pink, (<lam Maggie,) 4 years old, sold to Mr. Law- 
son, of Lowell, Mass., for $75. 

Medal J (imported,) 7 years old, sold to Mr. Lawson, 
for $l27i. 
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HxirsBs. 
GowaUf 3 years old, sold to Mr. Bickett, for $105. 
Nelly, 3 years old, sold to Mr. Sproat, of Taunton, 
Mass., for $d2f 

Bulls. 
Jock the Laird, 1 year old, sold to Mr. Rodman, of 
New Bedford, for $70. 
Sandy, 1 year old, sold to Mr. Dean, for $29. 

EYBERNATINa ANlMALSw 



The manner in which life is supported in tho^e ani- 
mals, which remain a long time in a state of dormancy, 
is, to the first view, at least, quite mysterious. In our re- 
gion of country, we have the wood-chuck, (or « ground 
lio?)") hedge hog, and some other animals, which pass 
six or seven months of the year in a senseless sleep. 
During this long period, they take neither food nor 
drink, and most of the functions of the body are totally 
suspended. The black bear also hybemates for a con- 
siderable portion of the winter season, but does not &I1 
into as low a degree of torpidity while << denned up," 
as some other animals. 

It is a matter which has often excited inquiry, how 
life could be supported for so long a time, apparently 
without sustenance. Observation, however, teaches, 
that in hybernating animals, a deposit of nourishment 
is accumulated during their'active period, which serves 
as a source of subsistence during the remainder of the 
year. The material which affords this supply, is fat, 
and during the period of sleep it is gradually consumed 
by the process of respiration, or in supporting life. 
The amount of material consumed is less, however, 
than would be at first supposed. The reason of this is, 
that life is only kept up in a very low degree — ^the very 
slight actton of the system occasioning but little waste, 
and, of course, calling only for a supply proportionate- 
ly small. 

Dr. Holmes, of the Maine Farmer, in a very sensi- 
ble and interesting article on this subject, remarks: 

"The physiological condition of those animals which 
become completely torpid during winter, cannot be 
perfectly ascertained. It has been found, however, 
that they have a great diminution of bodily temperature 
— ^breathe very slowly indeed, so that it is hardly pos- 
sible to perceive any respiration at all — the pulsation of 
the heart is hardly felt, and the circulation is of course 
very languid. The feeling or Irritability is almost de- 
stroyed, for you can cut off a limb and lay open the 
body without their appearing to feel it. As we have 
before stated, they become very lean and emaciated; 
but notwithstanding all this, when they awake at the 
end of the torpid period, they are very active and vigo- 
rous." 

There is one expression (and but one) in the above 
quotation, to which we take an exception, viz: that 
animals « become very lean and emaciated " at the close 
of their hybernating period — at any rate, we know that 
they do not always become so. We are aware that the 
idea advanced by Dr. H. is also countenanced by Lie- 
BIG ; but still we are satisfied that it is not altogether 
correct. We have known bears killed in their '* dens," 
where they had remained for four or five months, which, 
on being dressed, were found excessively fat; and we 
have known wood-chucks dug out of their holes in the 
early part of spring, which were in a surprising state of 
fatness. 

Now we do not by any means assert that these ani- 
mals, would have been as fat at the close of their torpid 
state as they were at the commencement, or that the 
fat is not lessened during this state; but we mean to say 
that so small an amount was consumed, that there 
was still left a large surplus deposit. Wood-chucks, as 
before stated, are more torpid in winter than bears, and 
they therefore require proportionately less to support 
life; in &ct, we have often heard the remark, in our 
younger days, that these animals '<come out fatter in 
the spring than they were in the &!!." The remarka- 
ble degree of &tnes8 in which they were sometimes 
found in the spring, undoubtedly led to this mistake; 



but their condition at this time, is good evidence that 
only a small amount of fat, comparatively, had been 
consumed during the winter. 

But the condition of animals at the close of hy» 
bernation, depends, of course, on the condition they 
were in when they entered this state, and also the tem- 
perature, and other circumstances to wliich they are 
exposed. They generally take care to place themselves 
below the reach of frost, and in a situation where they 
would be chiefly unaffected by changes of temperature. 
If the accumulation of fiit was large in the f<ili, it will 
not all be required to carry the animal through the 
winter. In regard t(X bears, it is often remarked by 
hunters, that those which ramble in winter are poor, 
and that those which remain in their dens are fat. The 
reason is obvious — the fat animal is supported from the 
deposite acquired during the previous season; the poor 
one is obliged to procure subsistence from ft-esh sup- 
plies of food, or perish of starvation. 

But whatever may be the quantity of fat which these 
animals may have when they first come out of their 
hiding places in the spring, they quickly lose it. We 
are convinced of this fact, partly from our own obser- 
vation, and from the assurances of experienced hunters. 
They have informed us that the first object of the smi- 
mal on awaking from its long sleep, is to procure her- 
bage of a cathartic quality; and under the course of 
depletion which is pursued, the system is rapidly re- 
duced, — the fat is carried off, and the hair becomes 
loose, and falls off. In a very short time however, the 
animal appears to have undergone a complete renova- 
tion; his old coat is succeeded by a new and brighter 
one, and with renewed strength be resumes his career 
of life. 

LiEBieeitesa case of a pig, which, having been 
overwhelmed by a slip of earth, lived 160 days without 
food; but it was found that during this time it had lost 
in weight 120 pounds. In reference to this, it should 
be remembered that the pig was not during his con- 
finement wrapped in a deep sleep ; and from the con- 
stant uneasiness, which it is natural to suppose bis situ- 
ation produced, there was a much greater consumption 
of material in supporting life than there is in animals 
which lie in a torpid state. 

This subject has a practical bearing upon which we 
would say a few words. Although we cannot induce 
our domestic animals to pass the cold months of winter 
like the bear and wood-chuck, in an unconscious sleep, 
yet we can place them in a situation which so far ap- 
proximates it, that the expense of supporting them may 
be very much lessened, and their comfort, besides, greatly 
promoted. It has been proved that warmth and quie- 
tude are equivalent ttf food. In reference to the hog^ 
so much does he resemble t|ie bear in his nature and 
organization, that if he is well coated and lined with lat 
at the commencement of winter, he is much inclined to 
sleep away the time in a comfortable stye; in this sitaa* 
tion, so little is the bodily waste, that a trifling amount of 
food only is required. A knowledge of this important 
fact, has induced some formers to ailopt a very econo- 
mical mode of wintering their hogs. 



REOBIVT AMEBIOAV FATEIfTa. 

Reported for " The Cultivator,'* by Zenas C. Bobbins, 

mechanical Engineer, and Jttlomey for procuring 

Patents, Washington ^ D. C 

For an improveinent in hames for harness. Kasson 
Frazer, FayefteviUe, New- York, Sept. 26, 1846. 

The claim in this case clearly sets forth the manner 
of construction, and the operation of this valuable in- 
vention. 

Claim* — ** What I claim as my invention, and desir« 
to secure by letters patent, is the attaching the curved 
clipps to the front sides of the hames by means of 
double joints, so as to render them self-adjustable, and 
to keep the draught directly in a line from the point of 
attachment of the clipps to the hames, to the point of 
attachment of the tugs to the whiffletree, in the jnanner 
and for the purpose as herein set forth." 
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Abel BtrRXRAM, gives in the Maaachtu^U PUno- 
man an accoumt of the manner in which he has culti- 
vated a third of an acre of cranberries. He commenced 
in April last; on a piece of loamy sail that had been 
planted to com the previous year. He took the vines 
from a swamp, and set them out between the old com- 
hillsy without plowing or harrowing. In some instances 
he cut up about six inches square of the turf of the cran- 
berry bed for making each new hill, and in -other in- 
stances he merely set a few vines; both, he says, did 
equally well. On the first of June, he went over the 
hills with a cultivator, making the ground smooth and 
light. He then hoe<l the plants, but used no manure at 
any time. The plants grew finely; about the 20th of 
July, they blossomed, and have this season produced a 
very good crop of fmit — some of the hills yielding a 
pint of berries each. At the dale of the communication, 
(9th Oct.) he states the vines covered the whole ground. 
He sent a lot of the cranbetries to the editor of the 
Plowmauy who says they were the " largest and hand- 
somest '* he had ever seen. The editor, in making an 
estimate of the quantity of fruit produced on an acre, 
says: — 

"One pint of berriefi on each hill, as far apart as 
bean hilla, would give 125 bushels per acre.'' 

We would by no means doubt the correctness of the 
Ploivman** calculation, but should like to know how 
far ** apart " bean hills are ? 

We see by the reports of the Plymouth County (Mass.) 
Agricultural Society, that Mr. Abiezer Alqer, of 
W^est Bridgewater, obtained a premium for a sample of 
cranberries from a crop of 296 bushels and 17 quarts, 
from two acres of ground. This crop appears to have 
been the pioduce of a bog meadow. Mr. Burnham's 
experiment is the only one in regard to the cultivation 
of cranberries on dry land, of which we have learne<l 
the results. 



NOXIOUS INFLUBNOB OF BRIOE-TARDS. 



DBKAND FOR AKAtOAN FHOStlOB. 



At a late meeting of the Kew-York Farmers' Clab, 
Dr. Underhill spoke of the influence of the gases of 
brick.yards, which he said he had for the last six years 
observed to be very injurious to fruits and vegetables. 
We take from tKe Tribune an abstract of Dr. U's re- 
marks 'on the subject. 

" At the time when his attention was first directed to 
this subject, the following incident occurred to establish 
his opinion. A friend had observed that, immediately 
after a severe thunder-shower, all his vineyard appear- 
ed in a sickly condition, and no satisfactory reason could 
be assigned for the occurrence of the phenomenon, until 
the investigation had proceeded sometime, when Dr. IT. 
discovered that the gases of a brick-jrard in the vicinity 
bad been blown over the vineyard, and produced the dis- 
astrous effect, turning the leaves to a dark, reddish brown 
color. These gases were stated by the Doctor to be 
more particularly injurious in the latter stage of the 
burning of the kiln, and derive their noxious property 
from the anthracite coal used, the proportion of which is, 
in the interior of the kiln, three pecks of hard coal to a 
thousand briek, and on the outside twelve bushels to the 
thousand. This be knew to be the case in at least one 
brick-yard. If there is a light wind blowing, these 
gases will extend their deleterious influence for miles, 
the supply being kept up at the yards for hours. They 
are particularly detrimental to Newtown Pippins, the 
foliage of which is destroyed fo^ miles. The leaves 
are turned completely over in many cases, and one side 
is turned to a different color, a reddish-brown, appear- 
ing as if touched by a vehement fire. By these gases 
trees are often rendered unable to furnish healthy sap 
for the proper sustenance of the fruit. Speaking of pip- 
pins, he mentioned that one of the finest orchards in the 
country, in the town ofCortlandt, Westchester Co., con- 
taining from 1000 to 1500 trees, was entirely ruined, 
principally by the gases from numbers of brick-yards in 
the immediate vicinity. This subject was referred to a 
Committee, to report to the Farmers' Club. 



Extract from a letter received from Rev. H. Colman, 
to the Editor of the Cultivator, dated London, 18th Sep- 
tember last. In relation to the demand for American 
bread-stuA in England, he says, 

« There will be a quick demand for all the produee 
which is likely to eome. The best informed and most 
judicious and sagacious men, are not without alarm for 
a very serious scarcity of food. The utter failure of the 
potato crop in Ireland is determined, and the conse- 
quences are frightful to contemplate. It is quite gen- 
eral here; but I hope that the alarm with re^ird to the 
disease among the turnips in the north, is premature. 
The crops of oats and barley are not large — wheat is 
more than an average crop; but there will be no sur- 
plus, and there is anticipated a very large demand for 
bread-stuift upon tbe continent. 

'f My 8th No. will, I suppose, soon be through the 
press, as the publishers have all the matter. In this I 
have treated fully, the subject of live stock. I have de- 
sired to avoid any improper partiality, and to place the 
subject in as &ir and proper a light as possible. I shall 
leave now in a few days for the continent, and hope not 
to be unreasonably long before I send the 9th No." 
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INQUIRIES. 



Corn tor Fodder. — J. H., (Guelph, C. W.) We 
prefer sowing or planting com in drills, for fodder — the 
drills 2| feet apart, and two bushels seed to the acre. 
The best kind of corn we have ever tried for this pur- 
pose is the «< Chinese tree corn;" next to this the large 
sweet com. When it is cut, it should lie on the ground 
as thin as possible, for a few ilays, in dry weather, and 
then may be bound in small bundles near the top and 
set in small shocks, where they s^hould remain till tho- 
roughly cured. It should be cut when the top of the tassel 
begins to turn. Both the stalks and leaves are good 
food, if well managed, but the leaves are best. It is best 
to cut it with a machine before it is fed out. 

Csntre-Draft Ptow. — A Subscriber, (Easton, N. 
Y.,) Prouty and Mears' centre-draft plow is designed 
for sod. Its *< practical operation" is approved. Hie 
usual weight of No. 23, (for level ful-rows,) is 95 lbs., 
with wheel and cutter — that of the 5^ or self- sharpen- 
ing, (tor angular furrows,) is 120 lbs. They are '' snfo 
flciently solid in constraction to be . serviceable oa 
rough, stony or rocky land." The cost here is $10 1 for 
Uie 23, and $13 for the 5^, with one extra point for 
eaeh. The )>rioe of the points or shares, is 50 ets. each. 
We are unacquainted with the « Corliss" plow. 

Wabtb raoM I^imr-Kxlns — A Subscribbr. We 
should think the << mixture of lime, ashes and coal" 
you qpeak o^ would be of use as manure, bat a trial 
would best show to what crops and soils it is best adapt- 
ed. 

Stacks and Hat Barns. A Subscriber* We 
should prefer putting hay into stacks well made and 
tkaiehed, to using what are called ** Dutch bams," or 
caps. The stacks, when well made, expose less sur- 
face to the weather, and they can always be erected oa 
the spot where they are most wanted; but the caps are 
not so readily moved. 

Cheviot shsbp.—Z. B. W., (Llttle-FiJls.) Wa 
think that the mutton of the Cheviot sheep sells as biph 
in the British markeU as that of the South-Down. Tba 
wool answers for combing, and we think the fleeces 
average something more in weight than the South* 
Downs. 

Dorking Fowls.— J. H. C, (New-Albany, Ind.) 
We do not know any breeders of Dorkmgs near Loois- 
viUe or Cincinnati. We would refer you to Mr. .Bo^s- 
ham, of the (Columbus) Ohio Cultivator. The fowl* 
oould be had here, if desired. 

Soot, when applied to the roots of the common prim- 
rose and cowslip, has the effect of traosmoting their 
complelLion from their wonted pale yAlow color to 
that of a delieatc pink. 
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WIUfDIGKrOir (DBL.) OATTLB-SaOW. 

The annual exhiblUonof the Newcastle Gouoty Ag- 
ricuUui*aI Society, was held on the farm of Col. Andrews, 
ocar Wilmington, and in rear of his elegant mansion. 
The weather was most propitious, and the concourse of 
spectators immense, beyond precedent; it being com- 
puted that more than 4000 persons were on the ground. 
A great portion of these were ladies accompanied 
by their husbands and families in their carriages, — a 
goodly »how, and evincing a growing preference for 
this, the most exciting of all our rural enjoyments. 

The show of stock was not numerous, but the plow- 
ing match eclipsed all that had gone before it, and was 
most nobly contested by twenty plows, divided into two 
classes; the ftrst for men, the second for lads under 14 
years of age. The ground chosen was uneven, with a 
growth of first and second crop of clover, and weeds 
three feet in height, and strong in proportion — a new 
feature in plowing for premium — through which the 
plows had to find their way, without first harrowing 
down or being mown, as is customary; and well did 
they perform the task, going across the old furrows in 
search of obstacles to contend with, and overcoming 
them with ease. 

The result speaks volumes in favor of the Prouty h 
Hears*, or Centre^Braught Plows, which under such 
trying circumstances, were /ound to pursue ** the even 
tenor of their way," through the thickest of them, 
without the intervention of the plowman, ftirrow after 
farrow, at the preparatory trial, before starting for pre- 
miums, and performing such work as is indeed but little 
inferior to '' spade labor.'' At the conclusion of the 
match, the following premiums were awarded to the 
Centre- Draught ploughs of Prouty & Mears, viz : The 
first, second, and fourth premiums in the 1st class, ami 
the first, second, and third premiums in the 2d class — 
six premiums out of eight, the number offered. 

The winner of the first premium in the second class, 
was the son of Mr. Bryan Jackson, aged eleven years, 
who, the last year, at the age of ten, took the second 
premium at Wilmington, and a gratuitous premium of 
%d at tlie Philadelphia Ag. Society's plowing match, 
and it is his intention again to contend for the men's 
prize, the coming season, at the same place. Success 
attend such '< sons of the plow f' The emulation thus 
fostered and encouraged, will ''grow with their growth, 
and strengthen with their strength." and train to the 
service a race of plowmen that shall be able to cope 
with those of whom Colman speaks, *' whose furrows 
lie like the plaits of a shirt-bosom " — as did those at 
the recent match of the Newcastle County Society, under 
most untoward circumstances; showing most conclu- 
sively, that with the Proaty plows with wheels, it is 
no longer necessary to assign such labor to the best 
hand upon a ^m, lads of a dozen years of age being 
quite competent to the task. B. 

WUmingtan, Del., mh Sept., 1846. 



TO THB OFFIOEBS OF AGI>BIOt7I<TUBAL SOOIETIB3. 



The writer considers it desirable that there should 
be more of an interchange of views and prospects of the 
different Agricultural Societies, and especially he de- 
sires it between the county ones of New-Tork. In this 
way very many important improvements in the manage- 
ment of such bodies may be enjoyed by all. 

It is proposed tbM upon the election of otBcers for 
each society, the name of the person who does the busi- 
ness of the society^-either President or Secretary — ^with 
his post-office address, be sent to the Cultivator^ (post 
age paid,) for publication. 

That the Secretary of each Society shall keep a 
record of the names thus published^ and upon the pub- 
lication of the annual premium list, addresses, or any 
proceeding of the Society, enough be furnished to sup- 
ply each of the other county societies with a copy. 
Some of the premium lists are very badly arranged, and 
are made out without much care. Let us look over the 
transactions of each other, and copy the good« C. 




ALBANY, NOVEMBER, 1849 



TO OORBESFONDENTS. 



CoMMtTNiCATioNS hsvc bccn received, the past month, 
from James R. Verdicr, B. C, Clark Rich, N. Long- 
worth, E. D. Andrews, L. A. Morrell, A Subscriber, 
Z. C. Robbins, G. P. Lewis, T. H. Collins, D. C. C. 
Wright, X. y. Z., Rusticus, J. Davis, R. H. Levering, 
Charles, S. W. G. 

Books, Pamphlets, &«., have been received as fol- 
lows: — 

Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits and Ornamental Trees, 
&c., cultivated and for sale at the Mount Hope Nurse- 
ries of £lw ANGER & Babrt, Rochester. 

Advertisement of the Seneca Lake Highland Nursery 
of E. C. Fbost, Catharine, Chemung Co., N. Y. 

The New-Hngland Ag. Almanac for 1847. F. Trow- 
bridge, publisher, New-Haven, Conn. 

Also a great number of newspapers containing Ag. 
Prize Lists and accounts of annual exhibitions of Ag. 

Societies. 
A Brief Compendium of American Agriculture. By 

R. L. Allen, Esq., of Bnffiilo. New- York, Saxton & 

Miles— 438 pp., 12 mo. 



MONTHLY NOTIOBS. 

OvANO. — A correspondent at Mamaroneck, Westches- 
ter county, N. Y., whose signature is wholly illegible, 
writes that he used guano the past season on wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, potatoes, Indian com, niia-baga, common 
turnep and sugar beet, on all of which he states that it 
operated well, except corn and rye. He also used gu- 
ano on his meadows. He used 200 lbs. guano and 300 
lbs. gypsum per acre, and it increased the quantity of 
hay from 1800 lbs. per acre, (where there was no guano 
or gypsum,) to 4160. Recommends 300 lbs. guano and 
300 lbs. gypsum as a top-dressing for meadows, to be 
applied immediately previous to a rain, just as the frost 
leaves the ground. For oats and barley, he considers 
224 lbs. per acre a good dre&sing. 

Stock at Auction. — ^Wm. Cushman, of New-Brain- 
tree, Mass., offers at auction on the 10th inst., Durham 
cattle. South -Down sheep, and Mackay pigs. 

Cheviot Sheep and Ayrshire Cows. — W€ see by 
a communication in the October No. of the Farmert* Li* 
brary, that Hon. Daniel Webster has, on his farm at 
Marshfield, Mass., a flock of twenty Cheviot sheep, late- 
ly imported firom Scotland. We understand that Mr. 
W. has also lately imported some fine Ayrshire cow8< 
which have been added to the superior herd before 
kept on his farm. 

Morgan Horses. — We are informed that Messrs. Geo. 

A. Mason, of Jordan, and Munro, of Camillos, 

purchased the fine Morgan horse « General GifTord," at 
the late State Fair at Auburn. We have no doubt that 
he will prove highly useful in breeding to the good-siz- 
ed strong mares of that section. We publish in this 
number the report of the committee on ** Foreig^n 
Stock" exhibited at the Fair, and we would call atten- 
tion to the remarks therein relative to this horse and the 
<* Gifibrd Morgan" which was exhibited with him. 

Frtjitb. — Since our last, we have received from 
ApolloS Rollo, of Stephentown, specimens of the 
f' Gloria Mundi" apple, weighing 17 ounces each ; from 
Professor Hall, of this city, specimens of a greenish- 
red^ stripe<l apple, known in the eastern part of Mana- 
ehusetts as Seeknofurther. The samples sent were from 
Hingham, Mass. We do not find this apple described 
in IX>wning's «^ Fruit and Fruit trees," or any work at 
hand. It is well known in the section named^ and is an ex- 
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cellent apple from the middle of September to the mid> 
die of October. From E. Dorr, specimens of a seed- 
line clingstone peach of superior excellence, and very^ 
fine samples of Catawba grapes. From S. D. Smith, 
Lansingburgh, specimens of beautiful quinces, from 
trees reared from seed planted eight years ago. Four 
of them weighed three pounds ami a quarter. From 
Geo. Desbarats, Montreal, (through Mr. Thor- 
Bt'RN', of this city,) specimens of the following varieties 
of apples: St. Lawrence, Fameuse, Ribston Pippin, 
QoldcQ Pij>|)in, Pomme Orise, Cardevella^ Montreal, 
Beauty. 

From £. P. Prentice specimens of the-GIoria Mnn- 
di, (one of which weighed 20^ ounces, and was 14| inches 
in circumference,) Greening, Black Gilliflower, New- 
town Pippin, English Pearmain, Talman Sweeting, and 
three other very fine kinds, the names of which are un- 
known. From R. H. Pease a specimen of a winter 
russet sweeting. 

Large Apple Tree. — During a recent visit to New- 
York, we visited the garden of Thomas Pringle. Esq.) 
corner of sixth avenue and eleventh -street, at the invi- 
lation of a friend, to examine an ancient apple tree, 
which we found to measure ten feet, six inches in cir- 
cumference at the ground. The land on which it stands, 
was purchased by the late Samuel Milligan in 1799. 
The tree has not, it was said, increased in size since that 
time. It is a Pearmain, and still bears more or less 
firuit annually. 

09* ^i"- J- ^* Blake«lee, wishes to correct a mis- 
take which occurred in the extracts we published from 
his communication, in our August number. It is there 
aaid — ^* 1 never sell any of my best ewes till they are 
Bilvanced in years." Mr. B. states that the article (or a 
portion of it,) was written several months before its 
publication, but that before it appeared in print, he had 
sold a few of his best ewes. 

Mr. Retbold's Sresp. — A writer in the Greenville 
(S. C.) Mountaineeri requests to be informed how long 
the fleeces of Mr. Retbold*s Oxfordshire Sheep, spoken 
of in our July number, had been gi'owing. He thinks, 
<< justice requires that when the yield of wool is repor- 
ted, the time in which it was grown should also be 
stated.'' The statement we published, gives the date of 
the shearing of this year, Sbih May, but the time they 
were sheared last year, is not mentioned. 

Donations to tub State Agricul. Society. — ^We 
are gratified to learn that James Lenox, Esq., of New- 
York, has presented the State Ag. Society with thirty 
copies of Washington's Letters on Agriculture. They 
will be paid ont as prevsiums by the Society. Joseph 
Fellows, Esq., of Qeneva, who in 1843 presented the 
Society with $100, has lately made a donation of $50 
more. Sneh liberal eflbrts to advance the interests of 
agriculture, cannot fail to be appreciated by the Society 
aa well as by the community in general. 

Crops in MAiNE.^The Maine Farmer wyBf — »* It 
has been an excellent season. Grass has been excellent, 
and our bams are ftill of hay. Wheat has been more 
than a medium crop. Oats are very good. Indian com 
was never better. Potatoes, as a general things are of 
good quality, though hardly an average crop, as it 
regards quantity — not to many planted as usual. Grafted 
winter apples belojir an average crop. Natural fruit is 
abmidant.'' 

Saxon Wool. — ^We have received from Charles 
Watkins, of Walpole, N. H., some samples of very 
fine and beautiful wool, from his flock of Saxon sheep. 
If these samples, which appear to have been taken from 
some fifty or sixty sheep, are a foir criterion of the 
quality of the whole flock, ft must be valuable. We 
are not informed of the number of the flock. 

Correction. — ^In the list of premiums published last 
month, it was stated that the first premium for korte 
pou>ere Was awarded to Richard Montoomert, of On- 
ondaga — it should have been WatervUle, Oneida county. 
Mr. MoNTOoMERT thiuks that the editorial remarks m 
our last, in relation to Fitzgerald's Portable Mill and 
UoRSB-PowBR, did «ii4ustio«^' to hie mill, «MiKtire«t- 



ly." He says, — <'the truth is, Fitzgerald's Horse-Power 
made the attempt, with two horses, to operate his mill, 
and failed. It was then moved to my Horse- Power and 
successfully operated by it with one of the same q;>an of 
horses which were insufficient to move the mill with 
Fitzgerald's power.*' 

Merino Wool. — We have some samples of very 
handsome Merino wool from D. and L. Eastman, of 
East Rupert, Vt. They are free from gum^ white, soft 
and fine. 

Crops on Long Island. — The following is an 
extract from a letter dated Queens County, Sept. 19th, 
1846, which came too late for notice in our last number. 

« Our farmers are now busy cutting up the corn, which 
will be very good. Buckwheat will not be a heavy crop. 
Potatoes rotted much, and the crop will be light. The 
weather has been so very fine, that we have pasture !■ 
abundance, and want cattle and sheep to feed. The dis- 
temper with horses yet continues on the island, but is 
making towards the east end. I have heard of it as far 
east as Smithtown, where it was very fatal. It has been 
most fatal upon the south side of the island; in some 
villages a horse or two dying upon each fiLrm. Perhaiis 
1000 horses have died with it upon Long Island. It is 
generally far less fatal now, than early in the season." 

Potatoes injured bt Wire. Worms. — Mr. J. R. 
Starr, of Verona, N. Y.,ainforms us that his potatoes 
the past season were greatly injured by the fibres which 
connect the tubes with the stalk, having been eaten off 
by wire-worms. The effect of this viras to cause the 
tops to wilt and die, presenting an appearance similar 
to thOM aflected with the blight, or what is generally 
known as the " polatoe disease." 

Merinos for Mississippi. — ^We nnderstand that the 
Messrs. Law, of Meredith, Delaware county, N. Y*, 
have lately disposed of a lot of superior Merino sheep 
to Mr. Bbown, of Mississippi. The sheep have been 
forwarded, through an agent in New- York, to ^ew- 
Orleans. 

Effects of strong alkalies. — A correspondent 
mentions that he put the ashes from a leaching tub into 
his hog-pen, and his pigs, from working among them, 
were all taken lame, and some of them lost their hoofs. 
Just as might have been expected. The ashes should 
have been very thinly spread over the yard. 

Pgtatoe Rot. — -A correspondent of Orange County^ 
with the signature of Charles, writes us that accord- 
ing to his experience, the best way to escape the pota. 
toe disease, is to plant very early. He states that last 
spring he planted one corner of a lot about a fortnight 
earlier than the rest of the field. '" They were^" be 
says, "well tended, and while the vines were green I 
mowed off the tops of half of the first planted and half 
of the last. On digging them, I found mowing the tops 
did no good whatever, no difference being perceptible 
between those which were moweil and those which 
were not. Of those which were planted first, (about the 
19th May,) three-fourths were rotten; those planted 
last, had not a sound one among them. Again, of those 
potatoes which were planted in a field about the 27th 
April, I should Judge, from the few which have been 
dug, that comparatively few will be rotten, although the 
yield will be quite light. I think potatoes which do 
not rot, do not yield as well as they did a few years 
ago." 

Attachment or a Cow for Piot.— Mr. 8. Lsecb, 
of WilbrahRin> Mass., relate! a singular ease of the at* 
tachment of a cow for pigs. In relation to this cow, 
Mr. L. writes— "a few years ago she slunk her calf, 
and as I had a pig runifing in the bam-yaid, she took to 
the little porker and was very partial to him^— not per- 
mitting dogs, or other animals to molest him. I killed 
the pig in the winter, and as the cow had another ealf 
in the spring, I was in hopes she would never notice a 
pig so again; bat after I sold her eal^ and got another 
pig, she took to him, and even tanght him to suck her J 
I had the good fortune to break up that. I got me 
another cow, and she was not so fond of the pig, but 
1 wmM tothim feel her horns. This last springt as I 
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did not get a pig till sometime after I bad sold the lagt 
oalf from the cow first mentioned, I was in hopes she had 
forgotten all about the pig, but she still manifests a 
■Irong regard for him, and lows for him when she comes 
from her pasture as she would do for her calf." 

Profits of Bees. — R. R. Child. Pittsfield, Yt., 
thinks keeping bees very profitable. He says every far- 
mer may, by the investment of a few dollars, supply 
his dunily abundantly with honey, pri>vided the bees 
are properly managed. He says one of his neighbors, 
Mr. A. GoLTON, has realized more profit' for the last 
four or five years, in the produce of honey than any 
other man in Pittsfield with "five times the amount of 
money invested in any other way.» He says Mr. Col- 
ton has an improved hive, but he does not give us each 
a description of it as enables us to form an opinion of 
its merits. 
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A Bbief Compend or Practical Agriculture; 
by R. L, Allen, Buffalo: Saxton & Miles, New-York, 
publishers. 

This work, containing 437 pages, I2mo., is as it pur- 
ports to be, a brief compendium of agriculture; but 
from considerable examination, we think it in general 
very judiciously written. • No attempt is made to create 
astonishment by the announcement of new discoveries, 
but the most essential knoum fiicls in relation to the dif- 
ferent branches of husbandry, sure presented in a clear 
and perspicuous style. Mr. Allen has been known 
for several years, as one of our best and most practical 
agricultural writers, and we presume his reputation in 
this respect will be fully supporteil by this work. 
The Trees of America: Native and Foreign, 
Pictorially and Botantcallt delineated, and 
Scientifically and Popularly Described : 
Being considered principally with reference to the 
Geography and History, soil and situation, propagation 
and culture, accidents and diseases, etc. Illustrated 
by numerous engravings. By D. J. Browne, author 
of <Sylva Americana.' New-York: Harper and 
Brothers. 

This is a most comprehensive title, truly, and had the 
author acted up to the full letter of it, he would have 
found some difllculty in compressing the matter he would 
'have been obliged to write, Into thrice 620 pages, the 
number which his volume contains It has grown to be 
the fashion to give a high-sounding title to any work 
which dcscribea in a general manner, the products of 
the United States, merely ; as \tjimeriea were the United 
States, or the only part of the continent worthy of the 
name. We are, notwithstanding, a plain people, and 
we like to have the names of either books or things, 
express what they really are. The title of this work, 
would lead us to suppose that in it we have a history and 
description of all the species and varieties of trees that 
grow on this continent, in its length and breadth — from 
the shores of the A.tlantie to the Pacific — ^from the Arctic 
ocean to Patagonia. But such is not the fact — it does 
not even describe many of the principle trees of the 
United States. Those important trees, oaks and pines, 
are entirely omitted, as are also willowfl. This is a dis- 
crepancy, compared with the title, which ought not to 
have occurred. 

In the arrangement of the work, Mr. Browne has 
ilosely followed Loudon, to whose works he says he is 
deeply indebted— as indeed who is not, that writes on 
the subject of trees? The descriptions of species are gene- 
rally plain and comprehensive. The names and descrip- 
tions of the principal varieties are introduced; following 
which are its geography, history, the description of the 
s:'i1 and situation most suitable for its successful growth^ 
and how to propagate and manage it. Following this, 
are given accounts of the casualties, inseeta and diseases, 
Co which the tree is subject. All this is interspersed with 
many a legend, anecdote and story, illustrated with apt 
quotations. This lias greatly popuiatized the work, 
ttttking what nioit 'people have been io the habit of con- 1 



sidering a dry and scientific study, highly interesting. 

The illustrations are in some respects objectionable. 
The portraits of the trees are entirely too small, gener* 
ally, to convey a characteristic idea of the species or 
variety intended to be represented, and, what is a still 
greater objection, the game cut is sometimes used to 
represent several trees of not only different species, but 
distinct genera — thus confounding their opposite char- 
acteriBlics. The cuts of the leaves are generally well 
executed, but we are sorry to notice that some of the 
cuts designed to show sections of fruits, convey no pro- 
per idea of the fruits to whose names they are attached. 
Of this description, is the cut of the pear, on page 
287 and the cut of the apple on page 296. The blos- 
soms, alw, in some instances, are not so correctly de- 
lineated, as to be readily recognized. This may be 
said in reference to the cherry, the pear and some 
others. 

There is, however, a large amount of useful informa- 
tion in the book, and we have do doubt that it will 
prove valuable to a considerable portion of the commu- 
nity. ^ 

FOBSIQN. 



By the Caledonia, arrived at Boston on the 20th ult., 
we have our foreign exchanges to the first of October^ 
The failure of the potato crop is ascertained to be less 
than was a short time since anticipated. The wheat 
crop of England is said to approach nearly to an aver- 
age crop, and oats and barley are more than an average. 
The stock of old wheat at present, is greater than it has 
been since 1837. Hay is abundant, and the turnep crop 
is good. The prospect is, that there will be no neces- 
sity of using potatoes for stock, and that by economy 
in use, they may serve the people for three 'fourths of 
the usual period, that potatoes are used. There is, 
however, no doubt that a considerable supply of bread- 
stuffs will be required in the kingdom; at the same 
time, we think there is good sense in the caution given 
in some of the English papers, against running into 
wild speculations, as food will be sent to the British 
ports from every corner of the world where it can be 
spared. The effect of the news has been to raise the 
price of flour and grain in the American markets, but to 
what extent, cannot, up to the date of this writing, be 
fully ascertained. There was a demand in England for 
American butter and cheese — beef was dull — pork 
higher than at the same time last year, but American is 
in bad repute on account of the packing. 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 



New- York, Oct. S3, 1640. 

COTTON— New Orleans and Alabama per lb., 6|all|c.— Flori- 
da, SialOl— Upland, OfalOi cts. 

BUTTER— Orange County, per lb., ItelSe.— Western dairy, 
laslSc. 

CHEESE— Per lb., 7a7}c. 

FLOUR— Per bbl , #6. ltfia96.SS— Richmond Cuy BCills, >6.6H 

GRAIN— Wheat, per boriiel, tl.SISatl.aS— Rye, 78e60e.^ 
Com, eOc.— Oate, 3SaS7c. 
HEMP— Russia, clean, per ion, tua 
HAMS— Smoked, per lb» «i«0 ^t^ 
BEEF- Mess, per bM., #7ai»-Prime, fe.a$6.(B|. 
LARD-Per lb. 7j«8c. 
PORK— MeM, perbbl, tO.lSiatlO.lS). 

WOOL— (Bp«on prices.) Oct 18: 

Prime or Saxon fleece«, washed per lb.* 38ii40 cOl 

American full blood fleeces, d3a3S *' 

" three-foanhs blood fleeces, tSaS8 *< 

** balfbiood do S3o(SS ** 

" one-fourth blood and common, 80a99 " 



AMERICAN HERD BOOK. 
pONTAlNING pedigree* of Short Horn caule, to -which is pre- 
^ fixed a concise history of English and Araenoan Sbort-HontA. 
complied from the best anthorities ; by Tjewis F. Aii.sir. This 
▼alnable book contains the pedi^eeft of aboat six hundred cattle, 
and It shocfld be in the hands ol every breeder oT .Sborl-Horus- A 
few copies for sale at the Omca of the CiLTiTXToa. 
Oet.1— au 
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DOWNlNG»8 WORKS. 

VALUABLE WORKS, by A. J. Dowwinp, Esq. Tk« FrutU 
* and Fruit TrM^q/^ America, or the Culture, Propagation, anJ 
mftnagement of the Gardeiw and Orchards of Fruit Trees genc- 
raily; with descriptions of all the finest varietia» of fruit cultiva- 
ted in the country. 

1 thick vol. 12 mo., with many engravings. 6 J. 50. Or a su- 
perior edition in large 8 vo., to match tlie autbor'A other works. 
92.50. 

*' This is the most valuable of all the books wliich Mr. Dow- 
ning has contributed to the higher departments of our rural litera- 
ture, and it is the mo»t charming book of the season. Some idea 
may be formed of its completeness from the fact of its containing 
a list of no less than 490 sorts of apples. Mr. Downing claims 
the rlpht to tulk about fruits and trees from having been born in 
* one of the largcflt {rardens, and tipmi the banks of one of the no- 
blest riverain America;' everybody will concede the right since 
he has shown himself so competent to the task." — Snadway 
Journal. 

" This is a valnable practical work, and every orchardist and 
every fruit-grower should possess himself of its stores of iufor- 
■ation."— Xr. S. Qazetu* 

J. T^eoHse an Latidtca^ Crardening ; adapted to North America, 
with a view to the improvement of country residences. Compri- 
sing historical notices, and general principles of the nrt; directions 
for laying eut grounds, and arranging plantations; descriptions and 
caltivation of hardy trees; decorative accompaniments to the 
house and grounds ; formation of pieces of artificial water, flower 
gardens, etc.: with remarks on Rural Architecture. New edition, 
with large aaditions and improvements, and many new and beaa- 
tifol illustrations. 1 large vol. 8vo. S3 50. 

" This volume, the first American treatise on this subject, will 
mt once take the rank of tub standard work." — StUf'man^s Jour. 

** Downing's Landscape Gardening is a masterly work of its 
kind,— 4iiore especially considering that the art is yet in its infancy 
in America." — Loudou^t Gard4ner'*M Magazine. 

Designs for Cottags Residentssj adapted to North America, in- 
cluding Etevatious and Plans of the Buildings, and designs for 
laying out Grounds. 1 vol. 8vo., with very neat illustrations. 
Second edi tioii, revised. $2 . 00. 

A second edition of the ** Cottage Residences" is just published, 
as Part I.; and it is announced by the author that Part II.^ which 
is in preparation, will contain bints and designs for the interiors 
and furniture of cottages, as well as additional designs for farm 
buildings. 

Qurdtning for Ladiss; and Companion to tho Flower Garden. 
Being an alphabetical arrangement of all the ornamental plants 
usually grown in gardens and shrul)beries ; with full directions for 
their cnltare. By Mrs. Loudon. First American, from the second 
London edition. Revised and edited b^ A. J. Downing. 1 thick 
Tol. 13 mo., with engravings representmg the processes of graft- 
ing, budding, layering, dec, &c. SI. 35. 

" A truly charming work, written with simplicity and clearness. 
It is decidedly the best work on the subject, and we strongly 
recommend it it to all our fair conntr}*women, as a work they 
ooght not to be without." — M Y. Courier. 

"This is a full and complete manual of instruction upon the 
subject of which it treats. Being intended for tho«e who have 
little or no previous knowledge of ^[ardening, it presents in a pre* 
cise and detailed manner, all that js necessary to be known upon 
It, and cannot fail to awaken a more general taste for these 
healthful and pleasant pursuits among the ladies of our country. — 
If. Y. Tribune. 

Published and for sale by WILEY & PUTNAM. 

Oct. 1&— 3t No. 161 Broadway, N. Y. 

■ Messrs. W. k P. will publish shortly, Wighttotek^s Hints to 
Young Architsets. Edited with additions, by A. J- Downing. 

Also, a new edition of Lindley's Horticulture, edited by A. J. 
Downing, and Prof. A. Gray. 

* notice] 

THE undersigned expects to return from his joumeyings in the 
southern states about the 1st February next, when he hopes to 
be fully prepared to meet and fill all orders in his line, particular- 
ly for nis " Warren Horse Powers and Threshers," now so much 
and perfectly improved, his *' Hand Threshers," and the " Trimble 
Horse Powers," and the Endless Chain Horse Powcr»-«lso for 
the " Piatt's Improved Portable Burr Stone Mills,"— together with 
Ploughs, Castings, Com-Shellers, ice. Sec, 

JAS. PLANT, 6 Bulling slip, N. Y. City. 

Nov. 1— at 

FARM WANTED. 

A GENTLEMAN is desirous of purchasing a farm, capable of 
being occupied strictly as a STOCK FARM, sufficiently 
near some railroad communicating with tho Erie Railroad to 
facilitate the transportation of stock to market. It is wished that 
the farm dliould be situated in a healthAil district, with pleasing 
scenery, and in the immediate vicinity of water, and having a 
house capable of accommodating a gentleman^s fkunily. The 
soil, and all the appurtenances of the farm, should be such as would 
Tield the owner a good return for his investment. Applications, 
[paid) may be addressed to Box 9031 , Nsv-Yobk PosT-Omcx. 

Oct. 1— at 

FOR SALE. 

A FEW South Down Rama and Ewes ; also Cotswold Rams 
and Ewes— for sale by the subscriber. 

JNO. MoD. BfelNTYRB. 
Albany.'Sapi. 99, MO.— 91 



AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
1S3 Front'tt., Ntw-York. 

THE subscriber offers for sale an extensive assortment of Farm- 
ing and Gardening uteu«ilS| consisting in part of plows of 
Freeborn's, Minor's, Horten k, Co.'s, Prouty h Mears', and Rog- 
gles. Nourse & Masou's patterns. The Locked ConUer, and 
Wrought Share Plow. 

(\>rn Shell er«, Fanning Mills, Grain Cradles. Com and Cob 
Mills, Straw Cutters, of Greene's, Hovey's, Eastman's, and other 
most approved patterns. 

Horse Powers. Thrcshhig Machines, kc Gin geart Mill, Horse- 
power, and alV other rasiings, constantly on hand. Also a general 
assortment of Brans, Copper, and Iron Wire Cloth, for Paper, Rice, 
and other roUls. Seives, itereens. Riddles, &c., ^c. 

Persons ordering articles from the subscriber may depend upon 
having them made of the bedi materials and in the most workman- 
like manner. _ 

JOHN MOORE. 

New-York, Oct. 1, 184«-lt* 

KENDALL'S CYLINDER CHURNS. 

THE following in relation to the above chums, from a firm in 
Vermont, ^o purchase of us, will show in what estimatioQ 
the cylinder chums are held. 

*' We wrote you a few days since, to forward three each 
of the two smallest size chums. Please send us immediately 
six each of three sizes. Chums are getting in good demand. Out 
people think there is quite a saving when they can fetch the but* 
ter in two minutes, instead of churning two hours with the old 
fashioned chum. The Kendall chnni is getting to be all tho go." 

The above chums are always for «de at wholesale or retail, 
at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse, No. 10 Maiden Lane, and 
23 Dean-st , LUTHER TUCKER. 

WIRE CLOTH SEIVE AND SCREEN MANUFAC 

TORY. 

THE subscriber has constantly on hand a large assortment of 
the above articles, which he. offers at the lowest market 
prices. D. L. CLAWSON. 

July, 1846—10 mos. 191 Water-st , New- York 

p. s.— All kipds of wire work manufactured to order. 

FOR SALE. 

A FEW fine Paular Merino sheep for sale, bucks and ewes ; 
say about 60 ewes from four to six years old, and '0 to 60 
buck Iambs, that are nice, and of a large size, and 6 or 8 bucks 
that are from one to four years old, all in fine order. 

JOSEPH I. BAILEY. 
Newport, Sept. 1. 1846.— 3t ^ ^ 

COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY, OF 
PARSONS & Co., FLUSHING, NEAR N, Y. 

rp HE proprietors of this establishment are constantly incraashnf 
A their stock which now covers nearly seventy acres of ground, 
and includes every desirable variety of Frait and Ornamental trees, 
Shnjbs, Roses, VmeS} kc Their possession of specimen grounds 
for the testing of every vsriety of fhiit they cultivate, afibrds them 
incressed fkcilities for the attamment of correctness. They wouki 
also call attention to their large assortment of Foreign Grapes, some 
seventy varieties of which they are fraiting under glass. 

To venders mid those who purchase in large quantities, UbemI 
discounts will be made Cntaiognes can be obtained gratis of Par- 
sons k Lawrence, 10 Pine si; of A. B. Alleo, 187 Water St., or of 
the proprietors by mail. 
Sept 1.— 3t. [11 ___«-«—«_ 

FINE WOOLED BUCKS. " 

THE subscriber has had leA in his charge, several bucks 
which are a cross between the Saxon and Merino varietiea. 
They are two years old, of good size and form, and their wool, 
both in quantity and quality, would be found satisfkctory. Furlter 
information given on inquiry. SANFORD HOWARD. 
Cultivator Office, Albany, Sept. 1, 1816. 

pi UANO.— 900 tons, the balance of the ship Shakspeare's cargo 
^^ from Ichaboe, in tight casks, for sale in lots to suit purcha- 
sers, by E- K. COLLINS k Co., 50 South-st. 

The many experiments made this season from this cargo, not 
only prove the great gain in using it, but that it is at least equal if 
not superior to any other guano. 

Pept, 1, 164g.-tf 

FRUIT TREES. ^ 

THE subscribers would respectfully call the attention of the 
public to their assortment of FRUIT TREES. They are 
enabled this fall to offer a choice collection of many of the most 
esteemed varieties of Apples, Pears, Cherries, Peadies, Plums, 
&c., Ac, *c. The assortment of trees having been considembly 
increased, persons desirous of obtaining articles in the nursery 
line will find it worth while to examine the collection previous to 
purchasing elsewhere. All of which will be offered at very rea- 
sonable prices for cash. . , , ,. _ __. .. .„ . 

N. B. All articles intended for distant transportation wiH be 
carefully packed at the expense of the purchaser, and deliverad 
f,„ rf c.«.g. to m «»« itsONlWRBUHN » TELLER. 

ffT* Oitlers sent to Wm. Thorbum, Seedsman and Florist, 199 
Broadway, Albany, will roceiv© prompt attention. 

8epU--at 
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THEHORTICULTUKIST itftJiW hr A. J. DOWKINO, Ew). 
■nd pabliihed oa Um fim of avflir monlh, «ich uamber ccnUin. 
mg 48 p«^i OGUivo, priiiTcd ID fte beat plyle, uid cmbelliftliei 
mib plBiEi uJ nuioeroM olher engisTing*. in •uyle liniilii It 
thcAo^iven in Hr. Doflrninr'j "LondKftps OvtlBiilD^,^^ uid ^^ CoL. 
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HEW-ENQLAND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
AND SEED STORE. 

Ml. M and S2 Nortk Market-Strtel, Boitoa. 

FOR!aleat1hiic«Bbli«hrDtpl, n Btneml MHirtnieiii of Api- 
cnllurnl >nd Garden ImplFmrnt*— Hnvanl'a Imntovtd l>a- 
ttat Cvn Iron Plovi of all aiiu. Maniri^fl improred EifrlB "nd 
oOicr Plow*; Double Mould Board, Side-Hill, Puing. and oiher 
plowi, in greil varicly, and oTllia moil apjiiiiind psTiemi. KnW- 

Boed Sower, (ihe ben In D*e ;) Oeddea' uid olher Kirrawa of 
TBrinui puierni ; QiecD'a Stnw-Cntlsn. Wtlia' Stntw-CalleH, 
•fTarioiK Irlnd* ud pricu ;0«idl'> Paunt Chomi, Crimliume* or 
Pnclion Rollen { Cut Iron Field Roller*, (a very ■opericir and 
•obtiaAtial afijcle {) Oarden Rcdlora of oaM-iron, diffiireDi aUaa ; 
Iron RokM of mmr >i» and nrieiy ; Garden Troweli, Syringn, 
IB (Hal rarldy { nuaiag and Boddiu Kajyei ; Praning SciBora 
and Bheara in great Tariety; Qrw Booki and Gutlu Sbean; 
Oardon and Field Hd« of CTsry jiaNenii Besfflen every lin ; 
Pick Aiea, Sbovel*, Speda, Dung and Oaiden Forln of every de- 
KriplioD : Hay TooU, includiDg Ihe very baM Scyibea maoufac- 

HayRalie*. Fiwk-r«ki, Orain Cradlei, Hone Rakes, Sicklea, 



Tne wri WmnowiBg Milh^ Qardan En. 

Alaa Auk HalcbelL Bill Hooki, BamiiiErf; Aie, Hoe, and 
Rake Han^ea; Oi Yokei, Bull Ringi : logclhcr wiih every 
aUicr article inporlant for Agricidmral or HwlicuiliiTal purpoaci. 

Hanii' Paini Hill, ike b*M in lue, ii alio far lale ai thii enab- 

SEEDft, TREES, AND PLAffn. 
^le nboeribers are enabled to ftamiA iceda of the pnnat qna- 

llly, of every varialTofllelil, vifelable, and Sower eeed; smbra- 
4dDg every variciy aaairable fkr oidlivmuan. 
Alio. Fruit, FoTBd, and OmamentalTma and Slinibi, oTeTory 



Alio Hardy Herbaceous Flanta ; H oeaa, effibraciiig SOS of the 

Kt varieiica ; Bulbom Rooti in great variety. Oreeu-Houee 
nil, Grape Vinea, Ac, 



with abBiidaneo of water, and water power. A pnninn of Ibe 
[and has been cleared, ind prodncd theGncR graH in Ihe worU 
We would likelodinoee of it, or to enter inio parlneiahip will any 

niemaii who woitld fDmiah a lock of aheqr, and go inu the 
neai of growing wo<^. Apply by letter lo either of the nt- 
KribenlalUmiberUiHlCaiirt&ouae, V>.,arinperK>nioCal. A. 
SUflM, Patrick Co., Va., who wiU ihow^ihe W_ 



A FINE. 



|^^hor™^« 



a propagated iVom imTiwg ^m. 



;ry finear kinda. To accomplish ihifi, 
ipied, end Klectioni have been loada 
1 bearing, none bui the Aiieal hving 



Ibrwaidcil graiu hy 



ISABELLA GRAPES, 



Grape widi ei^tire wcceB (provide 



ncyaida ai Crotoa 



■a Cat 



r. UN- 



DF.RHILL.M,D,<«IBro«lway, New- York, 

chancier and habiti of the Grape Vinea m hii vineyaida and 
generally ripen vrell and produce gmKl fruit when pianled in mort 
The fall la fnaiiil lo be aa good a time for {Naming yineyardi u Ih* 
'"Hew! York, o" 1, IMS-SL 



A GOOD FARM IN AUBURN FOR SALE. 
T'',S«.'^;L'i".ill^ ^M,L',,t C™OB™ooun'rv, Ja^TngZf 

lered, and upon which are one large, aad three moderate aized 
DWELLING HOUSES, Cacringe Rouiei, Bama, Sheda, aud 
other mceelary oDt-buildinga, three Apple Oroharda. a great va- 
riety of choice Fruit Treee and Shrubbery, four durable Spring*, 
three wella, two Inindred roda of full atone fence, acd an inei- 
bautiUe QUARRY ofieuperior qiiility of grey and blue Iim« 

roracon1inii»]aaleofthilanicle,eith^ rough or hewn.'Lsc™- 

ThiilWrin e^cndi from Nonb-atreel to and acrfiia Slale-itreau 
with a front of e^Iy-aix rod* on the lormer and one hnodred and 
tiileeu roda on both aidea of the latter— upon elTher of which may 
be edvantageoiuly lold a great number of village lota, at tha 

teaanre of Ihe owner. About Racrca, including trie large home, 
uiis, iheda, two (Rcbarda and garden, lie between North-itrect 
and the Aabum aiu] Syracuae Railroad ; S3 acrea, iocltidjng ^ 
alone quarry and one dwelling bonae, lie beiwecn laid Railroed 
and SUite.Blreel, an* the remaining « acrei, with two dwelling 
hooiei, lie well of Swiciwet— all which ii m a high itnit tr 
cultivation, well fenced, convrnienlly allotted, and in good order. 
The whole faun, or either of Ihe above parcel*, will be aoM cheap, 
and if deairsd, Uipe will be given Ibr the paySHUt of a large pro- 
portion of the parehaie money. 

Inquire of Luther Tucker, oTAlbaBT. Hnlboi * Hall, n^ A«- 
bum, or Ihe •ubK:riher upon the premiH*. GEO. B, CHASB. 

Aubum, Sept. 1, ISM— 41. 



SEEDLING APPLE TREES FOB SALE, 

BY T, G. YEOMAN8, at hii nnnery, Walwonh, Wayne Co., 
N. Y., one year old, and ihrinr, being frorn about tun 
inchea high, ai #3 par thouaand. PackaireijjfDOOO packed frvebf 
charge. SOeenB per 1000 for leH. Qroen ID be pnel-paid, aa- 

Oel, 1— a. 



FARU FOR SALE. 

A GOOD farm of eighiy-i"" ""«■- aiiu.ied 
Haven. (Oiwe^ Co.) 



nth plenly of . 
dllage of Meiiiu 

nmiaea, or ofDr. B. E. Bowea, of Ui 
Mair-RnMi, Sept. 1, 18(0.- 



nf the asbacriber, bvlng on Nm 
- -feiieo. 

ALPHEUS HERBERT. 
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ALBANY AG. WAREHOUSE. 

DISSOLUTION. -The co-partnershin heretofore existinz be- 
tween the subscribers, under the arm of E. COMSTOCK 
k. Co., is this <lay by mutual con.sent dissolved. The affairs of the 
late firm will be settled, and the business continued by LUTHER 
TUCKER * 

Albany, Sept. 0, 1844 EI/>N COMSTOCK. 
LVTIIER TI'CKER. 

PATENT PREMIUM FAN-MILLS. 

IT. GRANT & Co., still continue to manufacture the cele- 
• brated Imoroved Patent Fan-Mills, at the old stand. Junction, 
Bens. Co., N. V. These mills have taken the ^rst premium at 
tho following places : — New- York State Fair, at the Institute, 
New- York, the State Fair, at Pennsylvania, and the State Fair nt 
Maryland. The subscribers have no hesitation in saying that 
these mills surpass anything of the kind ever offered in m'arkpt. 
They are the only mill that has ever been produced that will chaff 
and screen wheat perfectly clean in one operation. 

We also mannfactnre Grain CraeUes of the very beM quolity, 
witich have taken the first premium at the New- York State Fair. 
They are for sale at factory prices, at the following places: — 

A. B. Allen's, 187 Wnter-«t., New-York ; 

John Maghcr k Co., 195 Front-al., New- York. 

Luther Tucker's Ag. Warehouse, Albany ; 

H. Warren's, Troy ; and 

Viall & Warren's, Mechanicsville, 6aratoga Co., N. Y. 

All orders thankfully received and punctually attended to. All 
goods delivered at Troy, N. Y., free of charge. 

I. T. GRANT, ACo., Junction P. O., Rena. Co., N. Y. 

Feb. 1— tf [21 



CHERRY STOCKS FOR SALE. 

A PEW thousand fine Cherry Stocks, of mazzard varieties, of 
one years' growth and from one to two feet high, for sale on 
all i»-e-paid orders, at $10 per thousand, with no chargp for pack- 
ing, by J. J. THOMAS, 
Oct. 1. at his nursery. Macedon, Wayne C<i., N. Y. 

FRUIT TREES FOR SALE CHEAP. 

AT the WaI\»'orth Nurseries, about 7000 thrifty Peach Trees, of 
the choicest varieties cultivated in Western New York, at 
$15 per hundred, or 18} rents smaller quantities. Also, sevcal 
ttioosand Pear. Plum, and Chcrrv trees, of select varieties. Ad- 
dress, post-paid, at Walworth, Wayne Co., N. Y. 
Oct 1-at. T. O. YEOMANS. 



DUTCHESS AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 

Located twelve milet east of the village of Foughkeep^ 

tie, on the " H iikingon Premimi Farm,^* in the 

western valley of Union Vale, Dutches* Co. 

THE winter session of this institution coraineiices the first 
ThnrMay of October ; the summer session the first Thursday 
of April. 

The course of studies in this institution is such as to give tb« 
student every facility for acquirnig a most thorough knowledge of 
Sn'enti^e and Fraetxeal AgricuUurt. witli the use of the best modern 
improved implements ; a select Farmer's Library, with numerous 
Agricultural Periodicals, atid instruction iu all the coUateml 
branches. 

There will be regular lectures, of which the students will make 
abstracts, to serve both as examinations and as exercises in com 
position, delivered on 

TECHNICAL MINERALOGY— applied to Rural Economy, 
Commerce, Chemistry, Mining, and Architecture— illusirafed by 
Mineralogical Cabinet, and excursions for observation. 

PRACTICAL BOTANY— applied to Horticulture, Veterinary 
Medicine, Rural and Domestic Economy— illustrated by living 
specimen*, and excursions for observation. 

ZOOIXJGY— applied to Rural Economy, Commerce, and Mana^ 
facturcs—illusf rated by living subjects, skelvU'US, &c. The Zoooic 
course will commence with the borsb. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
MISTRY— illustrated by efficient experiments, by Prof. S. E. 
Haskrl, laieof the Van Rensselaer Institute, of Troy. 

Mathematics, m all their branches are thoroughly taught. 

A practical knowledge of the Modern languages is insured by 
Weekly I^eciurc^, Discussions, Orations, Essays, and Conversation* 
in them. 

The soil of the farm embraces a great variety, and is well adapt- 
ed to experimental farming. lis location is pleasant and healthful, 
—the building exten-iv^e and c<*mmodious. 

Fee for the year, f 200, payable semi-annually in advance — which 
includes Tuition, Board, with beds and bedding, Toilette Furniture, 
•Washing, Mending, Foci, and Lights. 

[CT* f arniers, pupils from other schools, or other citizens desi- 
rous of attend in(c each or any oourse of lectures, can obtain ad- 
mission tickets by applying to the IVincipal ; for a single course 
for $5, or ?3 per course where they attcud^two or more — payable 
in advance. Extensive accommodations for horses are provided. 

This IiiMtiiution is under the patronage of the Am Ag* Association, 
The Farmer's Club ot the Am. Institute, and the Dutchess Ag. 
Society. Address JOHN WILKINSON, 

Principal Dutchess Ag. Institute, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 

REFERENCES. 

Board of the American Institute : ^ 

Board of the American Agriculttira] Association 

Rev. L. M Vincent, New- York ; 

Prof. Cyrus Mason, " " 

Zebedee Cook, Esq., " *' 

Doct C. II P. McLellan, Principal of the Poughkeepsie Female 

Academy ; 
Charles Banlett, A. M., Principal Collegiate School, Pougb- 

keepsie ; 
William A. Davies, Esq., President oi the Farmers' and Manu- 
facturers' Bank: 
Matthew J. Mvers. Esq., President of the Merchants' Bank; 
Rev. Abm. Poihemus) Hopewell, Dutchess County; 

** H. G. Ludlow, Poughkeepsie ; " 

" S. Mandeville, La Grange ; *' 
John Van Wick, Esq , New Hamburg. 
Oct 1—21. 

HOVEY»S PATENT SPIRAL STRAW-CUTTER. 

•yilESE machines are thought to excel all others fV^^ cutting hay, 
■'■ straw, or corn-etalks. The knives being supported by wings 
cast on the cylinder, are rendered sufficiently strong to cut the 
largest com-.«talka with great ease and dispatch, and as the knives 
are regulated by set-screws, it gives them a great adviuitage over 
ail other cylinder cutters. There are other cylinder cutters the 
knives of which are fastened with rings at the ei>d without wings 
to support them, and on such cutters the knives are wholly un- 
adji»table, except with keys or wedges, the use of which is 
thought to be an infringement on the rights of Mr Hovey. The 
prices of these machines are, for No. 1. ftlO; No. 2. S19; No. 3, 
315 : No. 4, P20. For sale at the ALBANY AG. WAREHOUSE, 
2*^ Dean-st , and 10 Maiden Lane/ 

IMPORTED THOROUGH BRED SHORT -HORN 
BULL, YOUNG FORESTER. 

WM. ATKINSON ofTcrs the above named bull for sale, and 
any gentleman wishing to improve his breetl of stock, will 
find this a most seasonable opnortumty of doing so, as Young For- 
ester possesses in an extraordinary degree the splendid qoalitie* 
(oT which the Short Horns are so justly celebrated. 

He is four years old, his color is a rich roan, his symmetry is 
perfect, his pedigree unrivalled, end he was bred by one of the 
mo.st famous breeders in the north of England. It i.« also worthy 
of remark, that at the several sl)0)f« in the province of Canada al 
which he has been exhibited, he has invariably taken the first pre- 
mium of his class. 

I.ctters (pre-paid,) addressed to WM. ATKINSON. Guelph, 
Canada West, will meet v^th immediate attention. 

Oct. l-3t. 
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t^ " Th» Culiiimiot" ii luUjeei lo nevnpapet ponngs gnly, ,£D 



lO libe. 



Ik brinf ins onr labors tot the yrar to a do 
would tender our numerani friencl* and patroi 
most profound (hanltalbr the aid which the; have i 
ralljr exteaded to ui. The preteat number closei the 
third volume of llie new Kriei of the CuUivalor, (Ihe 
thirteenth trom the beginning^ and we confidently Iruit 
that in our extended intercoune with the public, no 
diminution of interest haa been experienced. 

Throngh the medium oC our paper, more than tlx- 
ttm tktmtand lutucribera have had during Ihe present 
volume, the opportunity of malting each other! ac- 
quaintance; and so large a number have availed Ihem- 
■elveiorthiimodeor com muni cat ioa, that a mass of 

twen accnmnlaled, which each indiviilual can use as his 
particular circumstances or condition may render expe. 
dient. We aannot doubt that a conviction of (lie a<t- 
vanlages arisine from this inlercliange of ideas, to- 
gether with a desire ID Obtain useful information, will 
Induce a general continuance of patronage lo our work; 
and that our next volume will even receite an iacreaied 
number of lobscribera. 

Besides the Aundrtifs of able correspondents directly 
connected with the CuUivalor, our means for receiving 
intelli{rence of interest and value lo Ihe farmer, are very 
exienstvc. In addition lo all Ibe approved standani ; 
worifs on husbandry anil rural econoniy in our posses- 1 
slon, we have, regularly, the principal European iierimll. 
cbIs which are devoted to those subjects, — including 
those of Great Britain, France, and Gcrmaiiy; and in 
the pursuit of our grand object— the promolinn of the 
happinessof our countrymen by Ihe improvement of llie 
" soil and Ihe mind " — we shall avail ourselves, as we 
have heretofore done, of all these and other sources 
of knowledge. | 



We have made arrangemenU for some improvementl 
for our next volume, which cannot fail to be satisba- 
lory to 001' readen. It will be printed on type entirely 
new and orbeaatiful form, procured expressly for tha 
purpose. Id the way of ii/uifrnfiuni, aJso, we design 
giving something which ws think will be highly grati- 
fying. Our Bnt number will be accompanied by a 
beautiAil portrait of a Galloway hull, one of the Tery 
best of its kind that has yet appeared. Other engrav- 
ings, pertaining to various aubjaots, will appear from 
time to time. In short, we are determiDed that the 
acknowledged standing and character of the work aball 
be UMiatnea; and in saying this, wc believe we olTet 
■U the pltdge which will be required. 

We would respectfully invite the agents, and all 
frienOs of Our work, to continue their effbrU for iu cir- 
culation. By comparing the varioua agricultural pnb- 
ications, it will be teen that Ihe qoanlily, (to sajr 
iQthing of the epialilj/,) of the matter fumiahed in pro- 
portion to Ihe price aikeil, is much in favor of the Cul- 
vator. When this, the liberal commissions we ofTer, 
ad all other advantage! are taken Into eonsideratioa, 
we think they cannot fail to secure that share of pa- 
tronage to which the work, from its actual and compa- 
rative value, is entitled. 



Cf^Wt publish this month a 1 

ing, so far as we could complet 









t of Agenla, incln- 
ie list, all thoaewbo 
nls the present yeas, 
are, but we hope no 
romote the ciicula- 



,Ii»n of ■■ The Cultivator," even if he failt 10 find hi* 
name among tlie agenls. We shall also gladly avail 
ournelve* of the aid of any of our present subscribers, 
who feel iliaposed lo make an elTort to form clubs of 
seven or lirieen. In this way they might materially in- 
crease Ihe circulation ofour piper, as it is believed that 
there are but few neighborhoods where such cinbs 
might not be farmed by a little exertion on the part of 
any ofour present subscribers. 

P3» We shall be glad to have all the agents for " The 
Cultivator," also receive subscriptions for " The H,ia. 
TicnLTUHisT." The price of the Horticulturist is $3 
per year, from which a discount of 20 per cent. (60 
cents on each copy,) will be made to agent*. 

tl^We send with this number prospectuses and 
showbills for next year, to all our agenti, who wUl 
oblige US by circulating them >■ won u eouvenicnt. 
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THB HOBTIOXTLTURIST, 

AND 

JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND RURAL TASTE. 



EDITED BT A. J. DOWNING^ 

Author of " iMndscape Gardenitig.^^ **■ Design* for Cottag* Reri' 
deiues,*^ " Fruits and Fruit Tree* of Americay" «(e., <(c., 

Most of oar readers are aware that the publisher of 
The Cultivator, issued (he first number of the above 
work, on the first of July last, since which time it has 
been regularly issued on the first of each month, each 
number consisting of 4S pages, large octavo, printed on 
fine paper in the best style, accompanied by a beautiful 
frontispiece, and illustrated by numerous engravings, 
malcing it altogether one of the most elegant and useful 
magazines yet issued in our countr>'» The favorable 
manner in which it has been received by the public, 
has been most gratifying both to the Editor and Pub- 
lisher. The liberal patronage which has already been 
extended to it, (its subscription already amounting to 
near 2000,) has secured to it a permanent place among 
our periodicals; and the public may rest assured that 
the work will be a permanent one, to which the labors 
of Mr. Downing, as its Editor, will be thoroughly de- 
voted. 

The Horticulturist U devoted, 

I. To Gardening, in a thoroughly practical at well 
as tcientific sense. 

II. To the Description and Cultitation of Fruit 
Trees. 

III. To Gardening as an Art of Taste, embracing 
essays, hints and designs on Ornamental and Landscape 
Gardening. 

IV. To Rural Architecture, including Designs 
for Rural Cottages and Villas, Farm- Houses, Gates, 
Lodges, Ice^ Houses, Vineries, ifCj SfC 

Tnis periodical may, indeed, be considered a continu- 
ation of the various works on Rural subjects, by its 
editor, which have already been so favorably received 
by the public. It will now be his object to assist as far 
as possible, in giving additional impulse to the progress 
of Horticulture, and the tasteful in rural life; subjects 
at this time so largely occupying all those interested in 
country pursuits. 

To show the favorable manner in which this maga- 
zine has been received, we annex a few of the nume- 
rous notices which it has received fh>m the press :-^ 



NOTICES OF «THS HORTICULTURIST.'* 

The editor, Mr. A. J. Downing, of Newburgh, is 
probably better qualified to conduct such a work than 
any other man in the country. The number before us 
contains a great number of articles of great practical 
value to every ganlener and horticulturist in the coun> 
try. The current number contains 12 illustrations. — 
Hudson Republican. 

When it is said that Mr. A. J. Downing, the author 
of Landscape Gardening, etc., etc., is the editor, we 
think its value is more plainly shown to any who have 
read his works, than words of ours could do it.— -C/evs- 
land Herald. 

The number before us is rich in instructive matter to 
the gardener and lover of fruit. There is not a man in 
this country who has done so much to increase the 
tasteful appearance and substanial comfort of country 
residences as the editor, Mr. Downing. — Barrt Gaz, 

We hare received Nos. 1, 2, and 3, of this excellent 
and useful work, which we strongly recommend to the 
notice of all who pay any attention to Gardening, or are 
attached to rural pursuits, either for amusement or for 
profit. — Montreal Gazette. 

The first number of this new journal hat reached us 
— a neat large octavo of flfly-six pages, beautifully 
printed on very superior paper. It has been anxiously 
expected, and certainly, has not disappointed those ex- 
pectations — each and every article in this first number 
being of absorbing interest. Every one at all ambitious 
of keeping pace with the improvements of the <lay in 



gardening, should subscribe for it. — New Orleans Com* 
Times. 

The first two numbers of this new work by Mr. 
Downing have been received. We have found much 
pleasure in assuring ourselves of just what we anticipa- 
ted of the work in such hands, a desideratum iov the 
advancing taste of the country in horticulture and rural 
architecture, to which the work is chiefly to be devo- 
ted. We can promise for the work that it will be not 
only scientific but entirely practical. No person, per* 
haps, combines more harmoniously the two, than the 
originator of this new candidate to popular iavor. Mr. 
Downing has been for yean one of our most successful 
nurserymen, as his beautiful grounds at Newburgh 
always testify, and no author by his pen has done mora 
to awaken and cultivate good taste in gardening and 
architecture.— iVieto-Forfc Evangelist. 

<<Thx Horticulturist.''— Mr. Cooper, in the laat 
of the series of the Littlepage Manuscripts, correctly 
remarks that, ** notwithstanding the cheapness of land 
among us, there has been very little progress made in 
the art of landscape gardening; and if we have any- 
thing like park scenery, it is far more owing to the 
gifts of a bountiful nature than to any of the suggestions 
of art. Thanks to the cultivated taste of Downing, as 
well as to his well-directed labors, this reproach is 
likely to oe soon removed, and country life will acquire 
this pleasure among the many others that are so pecu- 
liarly its own.'' We quote this well deserved tribute to 
the genius and labors of our friend Downing, less to 
praise the art which it discusses or repeat our good 
opinion of the services it eulogizes, than to remind our 
readers that a new publication entitletl The Horti- 
culturist has been commenced at Albany by Mr. 
Tucker, of the Cultivator, under th editorial auspices 
of the well known proprietor of the Highland Gardens, 
and author of popular works on Landscape Gardening, 
Cottage Designs, Fruit and Fruit Culture, &c., A. J. 
Downing, Esq. The first number commences with 
July, and we need scarcely say it is in keeping with 
the editor's other productions. It is to be issued month- 
ly, and may be had in this city of L. Willard, of the 
News Depot. — Northern Budget. 

The Horticulturist is well calculated to assume a high 
rank, and become a ywy valuable standard work, con- 
ducing largely to improvements in horticulture and 
rural taste. We hail it with great pleasure, as we have 
no valuable work of this character in this section, and 
perhaps none in the country. The number oefore us 
contains a great variety; it is very instructive 4md 
deeply interesting. 8uch Is the improving spirit and 
taste of the present day, that this work will be duly ap- 
preciated, and meet with a very favorable reception.-*- 
Boston CultivatK r. 

Its object is to promote rural taste and rural art, not 
merely in field and garden, but in all that gives charac- 
ter and pleasure to a country residence. The work is 
conducted by Mr. A. J. Downing, a gentleman who 
has distinguished himself by an octavo volume on Land- 
scape (xanlening, Designs for Cottage Residences, &c. ; 
and he seems now to address himself with great ability 
and earnestness to the good work of making country 
life agreeable and tasteftil, as well as healthful. We 
hope this magazine will be extensively patronized. It 
must be exceedingly pleasing and useful. — Phil. U. 8. 
Gazette. 

Mr. Downing unites in a rare degree, qualities as a 
writer and practical designer and horticulturist, which 
cannot fail at once to give character and value to this 
new periodical, and to ensure a favorable reception from 
an intelligent public. It is a gtatifying evidence of the 
advance of taste and art in rural life, that publications 
of this character are appreciated — results to which Mr. 
DowNiNG's clever works have largely contributed. — 
Albany Argus. 



The Oldest of all Almanacs. — There is in the 
British Museum an almanac, written on papyrus, which 
wants but a little of being 3,000 years old. 
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HOW SHALL WB IMPROVE ? 



" The public expect of tu vigorous effortt to improve 
and elevate our agriculture — and we should be untrue to 
ourselves, did we not endeavor to satisfy every reason- 
able expectation.** 

This is the language of the late president of the 
New-York State AgricuUaral Society, in his annual ad- 
dress delivered in January last. The sentiment is cor- 
rect, but the question is, has every reasonable expec- 
tation been satisfied? During the fire or six years that 
the society has been in operation, has it as yet pursued 
or devised any plan by which a good and fair analysis 
of the various crops grown in this State would be put 
into the hanils of every farmer in such a shape that he 
who farms may read and understand? It is a fact, that 
in the five volumes of transactions already published, 
there are many valuable and highly interesting papers; 
yet, it is equally a fact, that out of the whole mass of 
agricultural writers, there is scarcely ever a communi- 
cation sent to an agricultural paper, that refers to a 
single idea or suggestion which has arisen from the pe- 
rusal of these papers. Why is this? Is it not partly 
because there is no system fixed on as permanent, for 
the arrangement of the various papers of which they 
consist? And do not the volumes fall into the hands of 
too few persons who are actually the working practical 
farmers? Does it not, also, seem probable, that were 
the prize essays made a small handy pamphlet or vo- 
lume, unconnected with the transactions, they would be 
much more read, much more consulted, and conse- 
quently more readily aid to « improve and elevate our 
agriculture?" 

Again, there are but few of the papers, I am inclined 
to think, that have that utilitarian character that it is 
expected such an eminent society should present to the 
agricultural world. To explain what I mean, I must 
refer to the proceedings of a like society, the Transac- 
tions of the Highland Society of Scotland. These con. 
tain many able essays, which have been elicited by high 
premiums. I need go no further than to mention the 
essay on the analysis of the oat, by J. P. Norton. No 
one can read this essay without perceiving that the pre- 
mium, high as it was, about 250 dollars, would hardly 
remunerate the author for the time, labor, and expense 
that he was at, for a period of some twelve months, in 
preparing his paper; yet this, with the exception of a 
well- deserved reputation, was all the reward that the 
author had for a paper that contains all that can, as I 
believe, be known of the oat. Yet how many will 
gladly avail themselves of the knowledge of facts 
hitherto unknown, and now contained in that paper, to 
increase the value of a standard crop, an<l one which 
occurs in nearly all onr systems of rotation; how many 
will reap the benefit of his skilful chemical manipula- 
tion, acquired only after long practice, of his patient 
investigations, and of his laborious researches for the 
mere trouble of reading some twenty-five or thirty 
pages? Es«»ay8 like this stamp a character on a society, 
and give its sayings and doings a standing that nothing 
else will. 

An especial and prominent aid, both to the f :nds and 
to the premium list, I would now ask leave to point 
out to the executive board of the N. Y. Society. I 
have never seen it as yet suggested, nor even spoken 
of, and sliould you deem it feasible, I hope the project 
will receive that aid an*i support not only from yoii, but 
from the whole agricultural press, of which it appears 
to me well deserving. It is this: That the N. Y. Slate 
Society should procure from the Legislature, at the next 
te«8ion, authority to print a certain number Tor the use 
of the society, or to procure stereotype plates of the 
volumes of the Natural History of the State, containing 
the Agricultural Report now in course of preparation 
by Dr. Emmons. Here is an opportunity to ditfuse, 
cheaply among the farmers of this State, accurate sci- 
entific information, combined with practical knowledge, 
in the shape of premiums, that will never occur again. 
The State is bound to print it at any rate, and while the 
ponderous tomes on Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, 
Zoology, Conchology, Herpetology, and Paleontology 



have been paid for and printed by the State, and are 
without doubt of service to develop the mining, and 
manufacturing, and trading interests, to the farmer they 
are of little importance; it is the Agricultural Report 
that will render these of use to the farmer; it is through 
it that he will appreciate them; and I cannot too highly 
commend to you and to your readers, and especially to 
the Executive Board of the N. Y. State Society, the 
importance of speedily bringing this matter to the no- 
tice of the Legislature. The people of the State, and 
especially the farmers, from whom, as a matter of 
course, the greater share comes, have cheerfully paid 
enormous sums for the knowledge contained in the Na- 
tural History of the State. I consider it, therefore, the 
right of the agricultural community to demand that at 
least, since they have paid so much f)r science, a slight 
attempt at a return should be made on the score of utility. 

It is also an excellent investment for a part of the 
funds of the society, as it will give to them a store of 
premium material far more valuable than the richest 
medals or pieces of plate that genius, art, and taate 
combined, can possibly devise, and one which the intel- 
ligent farmers of our State, as I believe, will more 
eagerly strive after and hold in far higher esteem when 
gained. 

When it is known that but three thousand copies of 
this work is to be printed, that this single edition will 
probably have to lai^t the State for many years, as it is 
not likely that any publisher would undertake to publish 
an edition of it in the hopes of being remunerated; 
knowing that many of those on whom he would pro- 
bably rely, in other cases, for the sale of such a work, 
had been supplied, and that this would be a cheap, if 
not the most economical and most useful mode of 
spreading the information contained, I, for one, hope 
that some action will be taken right speedily ou the 
subject. J. 

Bethlehem, Nov*, 1846. 



SALT AS MANXTRE. 



Mr. TcrcKER — Having read several articles recom- 
mending the use of salt as a manure, I was last spring 
induced to procure a quantity for the purpose of testing 
its value. 

On the 7th of May, having spread about 30 loads of 
stable manure on 1^ acres of sod, turned over in April, 
I sowed four bushels of western salt on a little more 
than two-thirds of the ground, leaving a strip through 
the middle unsilted. The whole was then thoroughly 
harrowed, and the next day planted with com. This 
field lies on the left bank of the Kinderhook creek; the 
eastern part is a light yellow loam; the western is a 
gravelly knoll; while the middle is alluvial — composed 
of sand and mud washe*! from the river. The salt was 
5iown so as to give each of the different soils a fair trial. 
The corn was a gootl crop, producing (with the excep- 
tion of a small portion shaded by trees,) at least 50 
bushels to the acre. It was considerably smaller on 
a part of the alluvial land to which no manure was 
applieil; but from first to last, no difference could be 
percei\ ed between the sailed and unsjiked portions of the 
field, either in respect to the growth of the corn, or 
to the quantity destroyed by the cut and wire worms, 
which, however, was not very great in any part. On 
another fiehl, with a slaty soil, I sowed a bushel of 
salt, at the nitc of about five bushels to the acre, b'lt 
could see no efTcct ou the corn. The same result fol- 
lowed its application to the potato crop. Four antl a 
half bushels were sown on an acre, leaving a 8<r?p 
on each side unsalted. The vines died In July and 
Augusf, and tlie crop of course was light; but few 
tlecayed potatoes were seen, except on some I'lW 
ground. My brother used salt on both corn and pota- 
toes without perceiving any elTect. Ifsalt is so valua- 
ble as some have tupposeil, (antl of its good effects in 
some instances there can be no doubt,) what w«s the 
cause of failure in the cases stated? Was it in the soil, 
season, mode of application, or in the quantity applied? 
Can you give any light on the subject? S. P. Rollo. 
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SUMAC. 



A corretpondetit at Beaufort^ S. C, wishes informa- 
tion in rerercnce to sumac — what species arc valuable, 
and for what purposes, and the manner of preparing the 
article for market. 

The plant alluded to belongs to the genus Rhus, sere- 
ral species of which are used in the arts and for medi- 
cine. In Browne's late work, <' The Trees or 
America,'* it is said — «The species most worthy of 
note, and which have been cultivatetl for ornament, or 
have been applied to useful purposes in the arts, are 
Rhus typhina, venenatai aromatica, and copellina, for 
omameat; and the Rhus radicans, for medicine, in 
North America; the Rhus cotinus and coriaria, for tan- 
ning and dyeing, of the shores of the Mediterranean; 
aid the Rhus yernicifera, or vamish-prodncing sumac, 
of Japan and Nepal," 

We believe the Venetian sumac, R» eotinut, is con- 
sidered the most valuable for tanning and dying. This 
species, according to authors, is found in western Asia, 
southern Europe, and in some parts of North America. 
Mr. Browne says, — "in a wild state, it is seldom 
lound higher than ftve or six feet, but when cultivated, 
often attains more than double that height." * * * <' It is 
easily distinguished from all other species of rhus by 
its simple obovate, smooth, stiff, lucid, green leaves, 
rounded at their points, and supported by long foot- 
stalks, which do not fall till they are killed by frost, so 
that the plant is almost sub -evergreen." He states that it 
was introduced into this country by the late Wm. Prince, 
of Flushing, N. Y., about the year 1790, and has been 
cultivated in various parts. The soil and culture best 
suited to the shrub, are thus described in Mr. Browne's 
work. ** It prospers best in a dry loam, though it will 
grow well in any common garden soil. It may be pro. 
pagated by seeds, or by pegging down the branches flat 
to the ground, in the spring, and strewing earth over 
them. Young shoots will rise and take root at the 
base, which may be severed from the parent stock in 
autumn, and planted in pots, or in the site where they 
are to remain. As an ornamental shrub, this species 
deserves a place in every garden and collection where 
there is room for it to extend itself. And there is but 
little doubt but it might be profitably cultivated in 
many parts of the United States, for the purposes of 
tanning and dyeing." 

The Rhus typhina, or what is called Virginian sumac, 
is a species of which, it is said, there are many varie- 
ties in North America. It is described in '* The Trees 
of America" as attaining « a height of ten to twenty- 
five feet, although under some circumstances it dwindles 
down to a mere shrub from ten to two feet iu height." 
Like others of the genus, this species is said to be easi- 
ly propagated by seeds or by cuttings of the roots. A 
good soil for the culture of Indian corn, is said to be 
the best for this shrub. *' The wood and leaves," says 
Browne, <<are used in tanning the finer kinds of 
leather, and the roots are prescribed as a febrifugal 
medicine. The branches, boiled with the berriee, af- 
ford a black, ink-like tincture ; and the berries may be 
employed alone for dyeing red." 

The Rhus ventnata, or Poisonous sumac, it indige- 
nous to North America, and is found in swampy places 
in all parts of the United States. It is a very poisonous 
shrub to most persons, though some, from a peculiar 
oonstiiution, are not siffected by it. Browne says — 
« Every part of this shrub, even when reduced to char- 
coal, is in a high degree poisonous to most persons, 
either by touching or smelling any part of it." The 
poison is stated to be sometimes fatal to bees, and an in- 
stance b related of a swarm having alighted on a branch, 
which after being hived, died in the courM of a few 
hours, and were swollen to double their natural size. 
In the easterly part of Massachusetts, this plant is popu- 
larly known under the name of *' dog wood," or " poi- 
■on dog wood." The writer recollecti an instance of 
a fiimily in that section having been poisoned to a dan- 
gerous degree by smoke from a fire made of this shrub. 
On account of its poisonous nature it is seldom used in 
the arts. 



Our acquaintance with the mode of preparing sumae 
for market is not sufficient to enable us to give partieo* 
lar directions. We believe the plant is usually cut 
while in a soft or tender state, with a scythe — is care* 
fully dried till the leaves can be pounded off^ when it it 
threshed with flails, the stem, and coarse parts raked 
out, and the leaves packed in barrels and sold. When 
it is wished to convert natural plantations into a state 
in which they can be used, we ^ould suppose it would 
be best to cut off the old growth, close and clean, in 
order to obtain a thick stand of young, leafy plants, 
which ran be readily cut and managed. 

Since the above was written, we have received th« 
following remarks in relation to the subject, from Prof. 
James Hall, of this city, for which he has our thanks* 



There are several species of this ahmb or tree, be« 
longing to the genus Rhus, which are useful in the 
arts. In the United States we have at least eight na- 
tive species; and one exotic species, cultivated in our 
gardens, and Icnown as Aaron's beard, or false fringe 
tree. Among the native specie* we have two in the 
northern states which are exceedingly poisonous — the 
Rhus vemix, known in New England as poison dog- 
wood, and in New- York as poison elder, and poison su- 
mac, and the Rhus toxicodendron, which, in one of its 
varietiee, is a climbing vine, and is known as the poison 
ivy. 

This genus belong^ to the order Anaeardiaeea, ooe 
character of which is that it consists of trees or sbmbs, 
with a resinous, gummy, caustic, or milky juice, and 
this character is true of all the sumacs. In the poi- 
sonous species, this resinous or gummy juice contains 
the noxious matter. 

There are also several other species of Rhus, which are 
of much use in the arts, as in tanning and coloring. 
Those in the United States which are valuable in these 
arts, are the Rhus typhina and Rhus glabra. The 
leaves of both these species abound in tannic acid, and 
are much uned in tanning morocco, and other light 
colored leathers. 

The leaves and petioles, when dried and powdered, 
or macerated, when fresh, are much used in coloring, 
and in many instances have superceded the use of nut- 
galls, being preferable in many colors. The fruit, 
which is of a red or purple color, contains much malie 
acid, or an acid bimalate of lime, and is often used in 
coloring, both for its tannin and for its acid propertiee* 
in changing vegetable blues to reds. 

The species used in Europe, both for tanning and 
coloring, are the Rhus coriaria, and the Rhus cotmus, 
the latter being the species cultivated in our gardenSi 
before alluded to. 

In a late English treatise upon dyeing, republished 
by Harper & Brothers, New- York, sumac is placed 
among the coloring substances, and its uses pointed oat. 
Of the two kinds mentioned, the author remarks, that 
'< the Rhus coriaria is the best. With peroxide of iron, 
as a monlaiit, it imparts a variety of shades, from slate 
color to black. In calico printing, sumac affords, with 
a mordant of tin, a yellow color; and with sulphate of 
zinc, a brownish yellow. A decoction of sumac reddens 
litmus paper strongly; gives white flocks with the 
proto-muriate of tin; pale yellow flocks with alum; 
blue flocks with red sulphate of iron, w^ith an abundant 
precipitate." Further information regarding the use of 
sumac may be found in the treatise above cited, on 
pages 291 and 292. 

The American species previously named, possess the 
qualities required both for tanning and for dying. The 
Rhus typhina grows in rocky and gravelly soils, fre« 
quently along the margins of ledges of granite, ,and 
about old fences. The Rhus glabra often takes pot^- 
sion of barren, waste fields, when the soil is stony, aed 
abounds in barren stoney soils. I am not aware of any 
attempts made to cultivate it, but it could easily be pro- 
duced in large quantities In waste fields and barren pla- 
ces, which now produce no valuable shrub or tree. 
The stoney and gravelly soils of New England, and tlM 
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Waste, barren lands of some of the southern states, 
would produce this shrub in great abundance. 

It is easily cultivated, and requires little care, and 
we should suppose would prove profitable, since nat> 
galls form an important item among our imports. 

The first species usually attains a height of 8 to 15 
feet, and rarely forms a tree of 20 feet high and six or 
eight inches in diameter. The second species isusually 
from 5 to 12 feet high, being usually a little less than 
the last species, and furnishing an abundance of fruit 
and foliage when four feet high. These shrubs, with 
even tolerable care from being broken down, are rapid 
grower*, making several feet of wood during a single 
leason, though growing slower as they advance in age. 
Toung plants grow with little care, and either seeds or 
the young shrubs can be readily obtained. 



OPBRATIOir OF PLASTEB. 



Mr. Tttcker — There seema to be a great diversity 
of opinion as to the reason why plaster or gypsum fails 
to benefit such a large portion of our Atlantic coast, 
Long Island, and New-Jersey, particolarly. Mr. Ruf- 
fin of Virginia, in a work on Calcareous Manures, ad- 
Tanees a theory based on his exiierience as a practical 
farmer, that appear* to me to be more satisfactory than 
any other I have seen, and I am somewhat surprised 
that his theory has never foond its way into our nor- 
thern agricultural journals. 

I made a visit to Virginia last winter, preparatory to 
removing there, and while there I made particular in- 
quiries in relation to the extensive marl formation 
which underlays nearly the whole eastern portion of 
the state, below the falls of the rivets, and its effects upon 
the soil. I found it to be extensively and profitably used, 
and producing important and permanent changes in the 
soil ; so much so, that clover cannot be made to grow at 
all until marl, or its equivalent, lime, is applied. The 
marl contains from 30 to 80 per cent, lime, which w 
the principal if not the only fertilizer contained in its 
composition. I inquired how plaster succeeded on clo- 
ver, and the almost invariable reply was, it does no 
good whatever until the land is marled or limed. I in- 
quired the reanon of this, and was referred to Mr. Ruf- 
fin's work on Calcareous Manures. I there found what 
appeared to me to be a very satisfactory reason, and 
1 will give you a brief abstract. He says that the most 
of the soils of eastern Virginia* were found upon analy- 
sis, to contain but a slight trsce of calcareous matter, 
and with the exception of the land along the margins 
of the rivers, which he terms neutral soils, he calls 
them all acid soils; and the presence of sorrel on 
the land he considers an indication of acid soils. Sor- 
rel grows abundantly on all land which he terms acid. 
Oxalic acid is the acid of sorrel. Now, sowing on 
plaster In the usual quantity, that being a sulphate of 
lime, the oxalic acid has a strong chemical afllnity for 
the lime; the lime leaves its combination with the 
sulphur, and combines with the oxalic acid, and forms 
an oxalate of lime, and sets the sulphur free to combioe 
with iron or any other ingredient that it can find. Ap- 
ply a goo<t dressing of marl or lime, and it combines 
with the acid and neutralizes or destroys it, and as a proof 
of this, sorrel is no longer fonnd. Plaster applied then 
is left free to act, and produces the most satisfactory re- 
sults, frequently doubling the crop. 

Long Island and New-Jersey hare soils somewhat 
similar to Virginia. 1 can S|)eak more confidently of 
Long Island, as that is my place of residence; its 
soils produce sorrel plentifully. Lime has been used 
but litlle, and in many cases with no perceptible effect, 
and plusUT, with a few isolated exceptions, ha^ totally 
failed. I hope that some of your Long Island and other 
readers who arc similarly situated, will make the ex- 
periment, and %ee if like causes will produce like ef- 
fects. The experiment need not cost them but little 
money or labor. 

While on a recent visit to Dutchess Co., a friend in- 
formed me that the prevailing opinion in that county 



was, that plaster applied to one field, injured an un- 
plastercd field adjoining, as much as it benefitted the 
one that it was applied to, and that some went so far as to 
say that if a piece of woo<lland was left amidst cleared 
land, and that cleared land plastered, the timber com- 
menced decaying and dying. He told me of an instanoa 
that went strongly to prove the truth of that opinion. 
An old farmer had a very fine meadow, in a creek bot- 
tom. He commmenced plastering his upland lying 
around, and adjoining it. His meadow, which had 
never before failed to produce luxurious crops of grass, 
began to fail, and continued to do so imtil it was hardly 
worth mowing. He then commenced plastering i^ 
and its ancient fertility was at once restored. Now 
what can be the cause of that? Perhaps our chemists 
are the most proper persons to judge; but I can giva 
my own opinions, as they do not cost much. The idea 
at once occurred to me that it might be caused by the 
absorption of ammonia from the surrounding atmos* 
phere, by the piaster, (as ammonia and sulphuric acid 
have a strong affinity for each other,) that the unplas- 
tered land was deprived of its due share from that 
source, as plants are said to derive a large share of their 
ammonia from the atmosphere. Perliaps some of your 
able correspondents can enlighten us as to the cause of 
it. G. P. Lewis. 

Ifuntingtony L. L, Oct. lAih, 1846. 



PLANTATIOirS OF FINES. 



There are quite extensive tracts of country, espe 
eially along the sea-board, which now lie nearly in a 
state of barrenness, that might be made to yield a tole- 
rable income, if planted in trees. It might be difficult 
to make hard- wood trees flourish on these light lan<)s» 
but pines would generally grow without much trouble. 
In the easterly part of Massachusetts, many plantations 
of pine have been formed on old lands, which, though 
formerly cultivated, had become wholly worthless for 
agricnltural purposes. The Barnstable County, (Mass.,) 
Agricultural Society, lately awarded a premium to Mr. 
Amos Otis, of Barnstable, for two plantations of pines. 
Believing that his account of the mode of planting, &C.9 
will be valuable to others, we give from the Sandwich 
Observer, the substance of a paper submitted to tha 
society mentioned. The Pitch pine, was the kind cho- 
sen in this case, but the process of cultivation woolil 
probably answer equally well for White pine. It wiU 
be noticed that the value of the land is stated to have 
been only from one dollar to two dollars per acre, ba« 
fore being planted with trees; and that after an outlay 
in planting of only three dollars per acre, it is made to 
pay an annual income of one dollar per acre, for twenty- 
seven years. 

The two lots of pines which I offer for examination, 
are situate in the East Parish in Barnstable, and contain, 
one two acres, and the other seventeen. The suface ia 
uneven, and covered with moss; and excepting a few 
acres has not been cnltivated for many years. The soil 
is mostly a gravelly loam, and is not what is generally 
called a pine soil. The trees on the north side of the 
two acre lot, were planted in April, 1S33, and now 
average thirteen feet in height, and measure one foot 
from ihe ground, four and one-half Inches in diameter. 
TImsie on the south side wcro planted the next year, and 
average twelve feet in height and four inches in diame- 
ter. The seventeen acre lot was planted in the years 
1840, Ml, and '42. Nearly all the trees are of the last 
planting, and they average nearly four feet in height. 

The exact number of trees on each acre I cannot 
state; but I estimate that the average is much greater 
than is required by the rules of the society. There are 
tome open places, but on most of the ground there are 
as many trees as it would be profitable to allow to re- 
main. On one acre where the soil is much better than 
the rest, and in the bottoms, there are no trees. Tka 
pitch pine will not grow in s'ill green sward, ami 
where the surface is a loose barren 5and it does not 
flourish. 
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Seed» The last of October is the best time to gather 
pine balls. Select those that are of the growth of the 
present year, spread thcni on a tight floor — a chamber 
having windows opening to the soath is a desirable 
place— and before spring the action of the 8un and of 
frost, will open most of the cones, and the seed will 
drop out. The cones that remain ciosed may be put 
into pans and placed in a warm oven to open. Before 
planting, the wings should be rubbed ofif the seed, and 
all extraneous matter carefully winnowed out. A 
bu!«hel of good balls will yield three pints of cleaned 
seed, which is a sufficient quantity for three acres. 

Cost of Planting. — Previous to 1842, I planted by 
plowing furrows, eight feet apart, lengthwise of the 
field, and dropping and covering the seed by hand, in 
the bottom of the furrows. Some litt>e was planted 
with a hoe, without first plowing. Both of these 
methods are too expensive, if a largo quantity of land 
is to be planted. In the spring of 1842, I had a ma- 
chine constructed, on the principle of a corn fdanter, 
with which a man and a horse can plant six acres in a 
ilay. The machine is simple in its construction, and 
cost less than five dollars. It operates well in all soils 
where it is advisable to plant the Pitch Pine. The cost 
of the seed and planting with the machine is less tlian 
one dollar per acre. 

Growth, Profiti ifC. — The first three or four years, 
the growth of the Pitch Pine is slow; but when it is 
planted or comes up in old fields, its increase in size for 
twenty years, will average for each year one fool in 
height, and one third of an inch in diameter. The 
value of land suitable for planting the Pitch Pine is not 
usually estimateil at over two dollars per acre, ami it is 
frequently sold for one. The cost of an acre planted, 
will not on an average exceed three dollars. Where 
wood is worth three dollars a cord standing, if no acci- 
dent happens to the pines, the value of th^ annual growth 
for twenty-seven years may be safely estimated at one 
dollar for each acre. This rule will not apply to pine 
woodlands, for the growth there is not half so rapid as 
in old fields. 

But there are drawbacks that must be taken into the 
account before the balance of the profit and /o«« sheet 
is struck. Interest on the capital mvested, the risk of 
fire and the greater risk of destruction from the ravages 
of the speckled catterpillar, or pine tree worm. It is 
only a few years since these pesfs first niaile their ap- 
pearance in this region. Their ravages are principally 
confined to pines growing on lands formerly cultivated. 
Wherever they appear, there are myriails of them 
They completely cover the branches and in a few days 
•trip the tree of all its foliage. Their name is legion. 
Very few trees survive their attack, and if they live, 
their existence is sickly and their growth slunteo. 
Their ravages have thus far been confined to the light 
sandy soils. Last year almost every tree on a twelve 
acre lot of mine was destroyed by this catterpillar. 
Others suffered also. This year they have again nia<ie 
their appearance, and in some places the ground and 
trends are literally alive with them. If their ravages arc 
not stayed, it is not advisable lor any one to ))lant (he 
Pitch Pine, particularly on light soilii and in the vicinity 
of places where the catterpillar has already made its 
appearance. However there is no reason to be discou- 
raged; if one fipcctes of trees do not succeed, we can 
try anulhcr. 'Ihe curse of insects is chargeable to 
the murderous sportsman. Birds were nppoinied to 
hold I ho 'uijet't tribes in check, and the dosinielion of 
lh»* one is the incroase of the o'her. Bii!, gcntlenien, 
fear of the ravaj'-es of insects shouM ilc'er m> one in his 
attem|>:s to cnUi\ ale trees. Willi all its tirawbacks, I 
am sjilisfit'd lliut it is more profiiable than three -Ton it lis 
of the crops now raiseti by iho farmers. Nearly Iwti 
cenlurics ago, at a time when Cupe Cot! was covt»reil 
almost by one unl>roken forest, our anccs'ors, year siic- 
ceedinji^ yrar, in their town meetings, p;.sseil voles 
offering eiicourajioiurnts for the growth of lim'>er, luul 
impos ng tinrs ruui pcnaKits on him ivho sliouUI wan- 
tonly desiro;. a single tree, 7'hen ihe value of timber 
scarcely exceeded the cost of carrying it to market; 
note the value is tripled; ) ot till very recently, do one 



has thought it a public duty to encourage the growth, 
or to adopt measures for its preservation. We have 
paid bounties for the destruction of birds — only another 
form for granting gratuities for the propagation of 
worms and noxious insects, — we have converted our 
woodlands into pastures; and all that the cattle could 
not destroy man has deemed it meritorious to cut down 
and uproot; — nothing has been left for beauty or shade, 
and nothing to break the force of the sweeping gale. 
But there is beginning to be developed in this com- 
munity, another and a better feeling. It is perceived 
in the cultivation of trees; pleasure and utility may be 
combined; that our worn out and desolate hills may be 
covered with verdant and beautiful forests; that our 
village streets may be adorned with shady rows; and 
that our gardens and fields may be studded with fruit 
trees, without diminishing the pasturage or fertility of 
the farm. One object of the Agricultural Society, is to 
foster and encourage this feeling, and whatever aid 1 
can render will be most cheerfully contributed. 

Amos Otis. 

Yarmouth Port, Oct. 6, 1846. 



BLACK WEEVIL— Curettleo granariaj Ldnn. 



This insect, called by some "black weevil," Dr. 
Harris describes as being, in its perfected state, a 
slender beetle, of a pitchy red color, about one eighth 
of an inch long, with a slender snoot slightly bent down- 
wards, a coai-sely punctured and very long thorax, con- 
stituting almost one-half the length of the whole body, 
and wing-covers that are fiirrowed, and do not entirely 
cover the tip of the abdomen. This little insect, both 
in the beetle and grub state, devours stored wheat and 
other grains, and often commits much havoc in granaries 
and brew-houses. Its powers of multiplication are very 
great, for it is stated that a single pair of these destroy- 
ers may produce above six thousand descendants in one 
year. The female deposits her eggB upon the wheat 
after it is housed, and the young grubs immediately 
burrow into the wheat, each individual occupying 
alone a single grain, the substance of which it devours 
so as to leave nothing but the hull; and this destruction 
goes on within, while no external appearance leads to 
its discovery, and the loss of weight is the only evi- 
dence of the mischief that has been done to the grain. 

« In due time the grubn undergo their transforma- 
tion, and come out of the hulls in the beetle state 
to lay their eggs for another brootl. These inserts are 
cfTectnally destroyed by kiln-drj'ing the wheat; and 
grain that is kept cool, well ventilated, and is frequent- 
ly moved, is said to be exempt from attack." 

Mr. Clark i.icH, of Shoreham. Vt., gives us an ac- 
count of the manner in which this insect attacked some 
stored grain in his neighborhood, and the means he 
todk to destroy it. He states that the insect first made 
its appearance last fall, (1845,) in some boxes of wheat 
which had been standing for some time undisturbed in 
a mill. In the following spring, the insect became 
troublesome. It had been previously wholly unknown 
in that quarter. The insects soon became so numerous, 
that grinding wos suspended for a time. He made ex- 
perimcnls to kill the insects with smoke. lie fv>und he 
could kill them with brimstone smoke, by placing them 
in the farther end of a stove pipe, though so far from 
the fire as not to be hurt by the heat. He could also 
kill them in the same situation by tob.icco smoke. He 
next tried to destroy the insects by fumigation. Hav- 
ing made the mill as tight as he could, he burnt a hundred 
p(MiM(ts of brimstone in the course of twelve hours. 
Afior this, the insects appeared tor|>iil, hut on being 
taken to the air soon revived. lie then tried tobacco, 
and 1)11 rncd about l."30 lbs. This, to appearance, diil not 
disturb them. From these unfavorable results, he deemed 
it of no use to continue the process any longer, though 
lie tliinks that in a brick or stone building, with a 
tinned roof, every insect or other animal might be 
killed by brimstone smoke. 

He then applied hot water, and gave the mill a tho- 
rough scalding, using all the water that could be heated 
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in three lar^e kettlea during- 2| day^. To prevent fu- 
ture Increase, he had all the hollow places to be got at 
filled with lime; and the small holes and cracks with 
mortar, and the walls were white-washed. 

Boon after this, the mill was put in operation; an in- 
lect was only seen occasionally; bat in the course of 
three weeks, there was a considerable increase; though 
the}' have since remained stationary, and are not so 
plenty as to driv« away customers. He says no insects 
were to be found in the smut room» or the machinery 
room, where it is damp. 

Mr. R. says he has lieanl that this or a similar 
Insect is at times troublesome at Troy, but that he 
found none in a mill he examined at Hartford, Ct., and 
none at Rochester, and several other places along the 
£rie canal, except at one mill in Lockport, and but few 
there. He feels satisfied that it is not destined to be as 
troublesome in this region as was at first supposed. 



SBLBOTHfG FIHB FRUIT, 



Theeb are several qualities to be taken into conside- 
ration, in deciding what fruits are most worthy of cul- 
tivation in the orchard and garden. Excellence of fla- 
vor is of coarse the first and all -important requisite, 
while productiveness, uniformity in quality, a fair sur- 
face, free and vigorous growth, and even large size and 
handsome appearance, are all to be taken into account. 
A very few fruits have all these together; in such eases 
the task of selection is not difflcult. But such instances 
being extremely rare, it becomes necessary to choose 
by balancing advantages and defects. 

No fruit of inferior ^av0r is ever to be regarded as 
first rate. A very prevalent disposition is to judge 
mainly by external appearance. Hence the Twenty 
Ounce apple, the Alexander, Maiden's Blush, and Red 
Astrachan, sund quite as high in reputation as other 
varieties of dec idely finer quality. Yet they are not 
all to be summarily rejected. The Red Astrachan is a 
free growing tree, a good bearer, quite early, of large 
aixe, and great beauty of appearance, qualities which, 
m some degree, at least, counterbalance its somewhat 
coarse texture and austere flavor. The Alexander is 
also of free growth, and though of only second rate 
richness in flavor, is always &ir, and a floe bearer. 
The Maiden's Blush is a most abundant bearer, and the 
fruit uniformly fair and handsome, and of delicate texture, 
but it is sadly deficient in richness of flavor — so much 
so, that even swine, who soon become good judges, 
seem to hold it in decided contempt, while they can get 
other good varieties by its side. The Twenty Ounce 
apple has been highly praised at Boston; but indepen- 
dent of large and fine appearance, and great productive- 
ness, it appears to possess but little merit. £ven for 
cooking, it is inferior, unless an artificial flavor is 
given to it by sugar and spices. The disposition to ad- 
mire and extol large and handsome fruit is exhibited 
among other kinds. If the Bolmar plum were no 
larger than a Green Oage, it would be but little 
known; the large Red Cheek Melacoton and Lemon 
Cling, have depended for much of their celebrity on their 
aize; and even Crawford's Early would be a little cur- 
tailed in its reputation for quality, if it were no larger 
than an Early Ann. 

On the other hand, the Seckel pear, the richest of all 
pears, is of dull appearance, small size, and slow growrh 
— (he latter quality hou'ever, securing it from the fire 
blight.* Buflington's E^Iy has scarcely an equal 
among early apples, in flavor and texture; but it never 
bears good crops. The Sine Qua Non apple, and the 
Early Tillotson peach are excellent bearers, and of the 
best flavor, but the young trees in the nursery are of 
slow and scrubby growth. Hence, notwithstanding 
their great value, they will always be un|>opular among 



* It is not iniemled here to luiy that rapid growth alone ii>> 
a1vk'a}-B mcwt liuble to the attacks of tliii inaliuiy. Some varielief 
ripen tli«ir wood early, which being' a1«» of o<nnpact texiure, they 
Hearty alwayt eocape. Othens thnugh perhaps li*«i ihriAyi bare 
spongy %tr •ucculaiii wvod, hpeoiiig badly ; aiid tlivy frccjuejiUy 
fofler 



nurserymen, though they grow freely when they be« 
come larger.* ^or are nurserymen wholly to blame 
for this. For as biiyers of fruit usually prefer specimens 
of showy appearance; so buyers of trees commonly 
show most respect to those of large and handsome 
growth merely. 

The number of varieties of fair or handsome appear- 
ance, free growth, and of first rate quality, is very small. 
It includes the Yellow Harvest, Late Strawberry, and 
Gravenstein apples; the Madeleine, Bloodgood, Virga- 
lieu, and perhaps the Bartlett pear; Huling's superb 
plum ; and a part of the early, ami most of the medium 
and late peaches, best known for their excellent quali- 
ties. 

It is a little singular that some varieties of elow 
growth in the nursery rows, afterwards become large 
trees in the orchard, as the Esopus Spitzenburgh and 
Fall Pippin. On the other hand, some of (he most 
handsome, straight, and rapidly growing sorts while 
young, always remain rather small trees, as the Late 
Strawberry, and Tallman Sweeting. 

The object, principally, of these remarks, is to direct 
more attention to securing fine flavor and quality, in 
making selections; and to discourage the common error, 
of looking too much at large size and showy appear- 
ance. Until this object is attained, fruit culture must 
always be at a low ebb; we shall never see fine fhiit 
gardens so long as a Pound-Sweeting or a Twenty- 
Ounce is preferred to a Swaar or a Ram bo ; or a pump- 
kin or a mammoth squash to a Green Gage, or a Seckel. 



THB POTATO. 

.... •• 

Mb. Editor — ^I send you a copy of the description of 
the potato, as given by Gerard, in 1697, in his own 
language, the orthography only corrected- 

How the Indians became possessed of the potato, it is 
impossible to tell. Probably, like Indian corn, it was 
brought from a tropical clfmate by degrees, from tribe 
to tribe. Its native country is Peru, in which country 
it is now to be found growing wild on table lands, and 
perhaps in other parts of Central America. 

Yours, &c., Joseph Breck. 

Boston, Oct. 26,^846. 

[From Oerard^s Herbal, first publinbed in London, in 1597. aAer- 
wards eitlarged and innprovedf by Tbomac Jobnsou, aud pub* 
lished in London, 1633.] 

OF POTATOES OF VIRGINIA. 

The Description* 

Virginia Potato hath many hollow flexible branches 
trailing upon the ground, three square, uneven, knotted 
or kneed in sundry places at certain distances, from the 
which knots cometh forth one great leaf made or divers 
leaves, some smaller and others greater, set together 
upon a fat middle rib by couples, of a swart green 
color, tending to redness; the whole leaf resembling 
those of the Winter Cresses, but much longer; in taste 
at the first like grass, but aflerwards sharp and nipping 
the tongue. Fi*oni the bosom of which leaves come 
foith long, round, slender foot stalks, whereon do grow 
very faire and pleasant flowers, made of one entire 
whole piece, which is folded or plaited in such strange 
suit, that il sccnieth to be a fluwer made of fine sundry 
small lea>eii, which cannot easily be percei\eil exce]>t 
I the same be pulled open. The whole fl<twer is of a 
light purple color, striped down the middle of every 
: fold or welt with a light shew of yellownesse, as if 
'. purple and yellow were mixed together. In the mid- 
dle of the flower, thrustpth forth a thick flat pointal, 
' yellow as gold, with a sharp green prick or point in the 
midst thereof. The fruit succeedeth the flowers, round 
I as a ball, of the bigness of a little Bullesseeor Wild Plum, 
' green at the first, and black when it is ripe; wherein is 
' contained small white seed, lesser than those of the mus- 
tard. The root is thick, fat, and tuberous, not much 

! • Earlr TilIo!*»n trecn of several year* prowih, siaiidiiig tide 
. hy Kide w«th other iteach lree« ii«>ted m xUnt'xy wtirii young, aud 
1 all U^ated |>rec:sely alike, are as lall as aiiy uftLv utiiers 
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differing either in shape, color, or taste from the com- 
mon potatoes, saving that the roots hereof are not so 
great, nor so long; some of them are round as a ball, 
tome oral or egg-fashion; some longer and othersshort- 
er; the which knobby roots are fastened unto the stalks 
with mn infinite number of thready strings. 



BattaXa Virginana iive Virginianorum et Papput. 

TlllGIlflAIC PoTATOas. 

[Here follows a cut of the plant, ttith roots and 
tuberi.] 

The Place. 

It groweth naturally in America, where it was first 
discovered, as reports C. Clu^iut, since which lime I 
have received roots hereof from Tirginia, otherwise 
called Norembega, which grow and prosper in my gar- 
den, as in their own native country. 

THE Time. 

The leaves thrust forth of the ground in the beginning 
of May; the flowers bad forth in August. The fruit is 
ripe in September. 

The Names. 

The Indians do call this root Pappus, meaning the 
roots ; by which name also the common potatoes are called 
in those Indian countries. We have the name proper unto 
it mentioned in the title. Because it hath not only the 
shape and proportion of Potatoes, but also the pleasant 
taste and virtues of the same; we may call it in English, 
Potatoes of America or Virginia. 

Clusius questions whether it be not the Arachidna of 
Theopkrastus* Bauhine has referred it to the Night- 
shades, and calleth it Solanum tuberosum eaculentum, 
and largely figures and describes it in his prodromas, 
page 89. 

The Temparature and Virtue. 

A. The temperature and virtues be referred unto the 
eommon potatoes, being likewise a food, as also a meat 
for pleasure, equal in goodness or wholesomnness unto 
the same, being either roasted in the embers, or boiled 
and eaten with oil, vinegar and pepper, or dressed 
any other way by the hand of nome cunning in cookery. 

B. Bauhine saith that he heard that the use of these 
roots was forbidden in Bourgandy, (where they call 
them Indian artichokes,) for that they were persuaded 
the too frequent use of them caused the leprosy. 



DESTROYINa THE GRUB AND WIRS-WORM. 



In a recent conver»ation with an intelligent farmer of 
Cayuga Co., N. Y., he described the method by which he 
saved his corn crop from the destruction of the wire- 
worm and grub. The former of these depredators had 
appeared in prodigious numbers — something less than 
a bushel per square rod of land, and their ravages were 
great. He ascertained by observation that they did not 
descend deep into the soil at the usual time of plowing 
sward land for corn, but continued mostly among the 
roots of the grass. His object, theref«)re, was to bury 
them alive. This he accomplished by turning over the 
sod with a powerful team, to a depth of at least eight 
inches, the soil being rather heavy. The surface was 
then pressed down evenly and firmly with i heavy 
roller. By this process several inches of compact 
soil lay above the region of the wire-worms, and as a 
consequence, whenever they attempted to pass upwards 
to tljc surface, they met with too formidable a resist- 
ancc to penetrate. Ilence, they conlinueil with the 
grass below, and perished with its decay. "Whether 
this be the true explanation or not, one thing was cer- 
tain, — that where the corn was formerly almo<it wholly 
desrroyeil, it is now full ami even in the rows, without 
the u?ual numerous vacant sjiaces over the fielil, always 
existing under the old practice. 

By a similar process of observation, he was enabled 
to destroy the grubs. He discovered that these depre- 
UatorS; instead of remaining at the surface, like the 
wire- worm, descend deeply, and hence that deep plow- 



ing brings nearly all of them to the surface. Hence Xfy 
the use of a heavy roller, many of them were crushetL 
and the remainder immovably compressed in the solid 
earth, till a fine toothed harrow passing over the sur- 
face, tore out and destroyed them. The utility of this 
practice, like that of the former, has been amply proved 
by successful experiment. 

Another practice of the same farmer, though not 
new, is worthy of notice. He has been enabled to keep 
his flock of sheep of the very finest animals only, by 
always doing his own picking for sales, instead of 
leaving this to the purchaser, as is too frequently the 
case. Or, at any rate, no sheep buyer is permitted to 
select from his flock, unless he is willing to pay 
fifteen or twenty dollars per head, which, of course^ 
he will not do. A perseverance in this course for a 
long series of years has so improved bis sheep, that 
though originally nothing uncommon, they will now 
compare creditably with many of the very finest in 
market. 



DRAmnra AKD FENCTINGk 



Mr. Editor — Although the advantages of draining' 
are almost universally conceded, yet, how rare it is, to 
see in our travels in this countr}', well drained or th<N 
ronghly reclaimed swamps, or wet, low lands. Soeh 
lands, abounding in almost every district, when neg- 
lected, are not only unproductive and unprofitable, sub- 
tracting materially from the value of a farm, but art 
unsightly, and more or less prejudicial to health. On 
the contrary, when reclaimed, such lands, of all others, 
are the most interesting and productive. They have 
been depositories for freshets and floods for ages, and 
have received more or less of the manure and surface soil 
gradually carried from time to time from the surrounding 
knolls and hill sides. When thoroughly drained and 
stirred up by proper cultivation, and the inert vegetable 
substance brought into action by the application of the 
usual decomposing agents, such lands are distinguished 
for their enduring fertility. 

Much money, however, is fruitlessly expended in the 
operation of draining. Very few of our native Ameri. 
can farm<^ are skilled in the art, and like every other 
branch of farming, it will pay best when well per- 
formed. It is by no means necessary that a bog or 
swamp should have a *' great fUU " or inclination, to 
be well drained. It is customary to dig the ditches 
down to the gravel, instead of digging three or four 
inches in depth into the gravel stratum, which, by the 
bye, is one great secret in the business of draining. 
VVherc springs abound, either above or below the sur- 
face, they must, of course, all be let down into under- 
drains* An expert ditcher will not often be deceived 
about the location or source of blind springs, under the 
surface, which generally do most mischief. Such 
springs develop themselves by the peculiar character of 
the vegetation which covers them, or can be discovered 
by the tread. The location of drains is of the utmost 
importance. Twenty-four to thirty inches will in most 
places be found a suflicient depth. Thirty inches wide 
at the topr sloped to eighteen at the bottom, are the 
common dimensions of a good ditch; but if the gravel 
substratum be more or less shallow, the depth should 
always be determined by it. Stones, for many reasons, 
form the best material for filling such drains. After 
shovelling the bottom of the drain entirely clean of 
gravel or mud, the first layer of stone for a foot in 
ilepth, should be set in a vertical position, leaving no 
opening or culvert; the stone aflerw^irds may be level^ 
promiscuously wit Inn eight inches of the surface, re- 
serving the smallest stone for Che top; this done, cover 
the s?one, first, w^th the inverted sod, carefully cut 
from the surface of the ditch, and preserved for this 
purpose. Lastly, fill in over the sod all the earth 
thrown ont by dijrging, which will elevate the surface, 
but it will settle down in due time. This method of 
draining I have practised, and prefer it to all others. 
An inexperienced farmer would profit by employing 
an experienced ditcher, from Scotland or Ireland* 
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Fences have become as divert i fled and Tariotit as 
they are necessary and useful : the address of the late 
K. Biddle, Esq., of Philadelphia, to the contrary not. 
withstanding. Ho pronounced them absolute nuisances, 
and an annual tax upon the farmers of Pennsylvania of 
$10,000,000, and recommends the European system, dis- 
pensing entirely with fences, using landmarks, shep- 
herds, and dogs, in lieu of them. 

The common worm fence, with stake and rider, is in 
almost general use in the interior of this state. This 
fence is made eight rails to a pannel, the worm four 
feet wide, stakes set out two feet at the comers; one 
foot more may be added which cannot be plowed, mak- 
ing ten feet of land in all, occupied by the fence. Such 
a fence, on a farm of 100 acres, divided into fields of 
ten acres each, with a lane through the centre, will 
occupy about six acres of land. Capt. Hall, the Eng- 
lish tourist, described our worm fences as zig-zag, and 
Hie most unsightly and disgraceful looking things he 
•rer saw. The scarcity of rail timber, however, will 
make this kind of fence give way to something more 
neat and economical. 

Locust posts and five chestnut cails constitute one of 
our best fences. Since iron has depreciated, some of 
our enterprising furnace proprietors have cast a neat 
article, with five holes, designed for posts, which pro- 
mises iair to take with our farmers. Posts made from 
white oak, or chestnut wood, lacking in durability, are 
troublesome and expensive. The farmers of Salem 
county, New-Jersey, are now partial to a kind of worm 
fence, without stakes and riders; they insert an iron 
rod three-eighths of an inch thick, through the corners; 
the rod is turned at the bottom, and bent over the top 
rail so tight as to make the fence withstand a tempest. 
In this fence, there is perhaps more economy than any 
other now m use; it occupies about half the ground 
taken up by a stake and rider fence. Five to six rails 
are sufficient fbr a pannel, making a handsome fence, 
resembling a wave, at a distance. I put up some my- 
self for a trial; I am much pleased with it. Using 
good chestnut rails, set on flat stones for corners, renders 
such a fence almost indestructible. 

W. Pekn KiKzui. 
Spfinglaton Farm, Pegua, Lancaster Co't Pa, 



wsANnra foals. 



Mr. Tucker — About three weeks since, I took from 
a couple of mares their foals, and put the latter into a 
meadow to wean. In order to keep them quiet, I put 
in with them a young mare, with whom they and their 
mothers had constantly nm. In a few days it was dis- 
covered that one of the foals was iu the habit of suck- 
ing this mare, and on examination I found that on one 
fide there was something of a swelling or bag, and 
there was a milky substance contained on this side. 
One of the foals, also, was evidently receiving an in. 
jury. The mare was ihen removed; but I found the 
swelling still increasing along the belly towards the 
fore legs; the legs albo began to swell, and even the 
hind legs swelled to such a degree that she could not 
trot, and it appeared to require an effbrt to move the 
left hind one, that being much more swollen than the 
others. 

Some rowels were put in the belly, but still the 
•welling continued to spread at the rate of about half 
an inch round, in two days, while the milk cormpted 
in the bag and rather diminished in quantity. 

Perhaps by inserting these fincts in the Cultivator, it 
nay save others from like trouble. 

D. C. 0. Wright. 

Granville, 0», Oct. 9, 1846. 



Bed-Buos. — The common bean -leaf is said to form 
a good trap for catching these troublesome vermin. 
The leaves are placed, bottom upwards, in suitable 
places, and the bugs get their legs tangled in attempting 
to crawl over them. Try it. 



BEES-OOMPOSnrOlf OF BONET. 



Mr, Editor — There is much in the economy of the 
bee that is wonderful, and by me is lilUe understood. 

I have, for thirty years, been a keeper of bees, and a 
careful observer of their operations; still I am igno- 
raat of many things pertaining to their natural history. 
I have, however, discovered one thing that has inte- 
rested me respecting the process by which their heney 
is made, and many years of observation have confirmed 
me in the correctness of my belief. 

The honey is made by the combination of two mate- 
rials, the pollen of the flowers, which the bees carry in 
upon their legs, and the nectar which they carry in a 
sack in their bodies. The pollen is deposited in the 
cells of the comb, and dissolved by a chemical solution, 
with the nectar. Just at the time when the solution is 
complete, the cell is capped over, and its contents re- 
served for future use. 

I have found tliis process going on in several stages, 
I have found cells filled or partly filled with the dry 
pollen, of a bright yellow color, as it appears upon the 
legs of the bees. In other cells I have found it a littU 
moistened, and turned to a little darker yellow. In 
other cells I have found the top dissolved to liquid 
honey, while the undissolved pollen was at the bottom. 
In other cells I have found the whole mass partially 
dissolved, having the appearance of granulated honey. 
I have been satisfied of these facts by a particular 
examination of many hives, which I have taken up within 
the last fifteen years. Recently a young swarm left a 
hive after making three pieces of comb about six inches 
in diameter. I found in this comb no honey, but de- 
posits of pollen in the bottom of the cells, as above de- 
scribed. Had they continued, this comb would doubt- 
less have soon been filleil with pure honey, the deposits 
of pollen being reduced to a liquid state. 

The general belief I suppose to be, that the pollen, 
which they carry in upon their legs makes the bee- 
bread, and that the honey is only a deposit of the nec- 
tar, which they carry in in their bodies. But the bee- 
bread, so called, I believe to be nothing more nor less 
than the damaged materials of the honey, left in an un- 
finished state, when their operations are arrested by the 
frosts of autumn, or by any other cause. 

When the process is left unfinished, the materials 
poon become rancid, and mould: and being unfit for 
food, it is left in the cells until the next spring, when 
the bees may be seen carrying out such portions of it as 
can be detached from the cells, and what cannot be, is 
left to accumulate from year to year, till the old hives 
become very much filled with the bee-bread. 

Very great quantities of pollen are carried into every 
new hive — enough, I presume, to fill every cell — and yet, 
in a new swarm, you find very little bee-bread, and 
that only in the outskirts of their comb, where their 
works were arrested in an unfinished state at the ap- 
proach of autumn. 

Here I would suggest that many bee-keepers suffer 
loss by neglecting to put caps or small boxes upon the 
tops of their hives at the close of the swarming season, 
or aboat the first week in July. I use boxes about a 
foot square, and six inches deep, and some of my best 
swarms fill two in a season, and yield me from twenty 
to forty pounds of honey. 

Some people have complained that they cannot make 
their bees work up into the boxes. But I have found 
no trouble 'in this respect. When I make my hives I 
make about six holes with an inch auger, in the top of 
the hive, and cut out the wood so as to bring two or 
more of the holes into one, and place the holes so tha 
they will come near the edge of the box, that the beet 
may have an easy access to the box, and be able to a»- 
cend its inner side. I have a mouth to the box, the 
same as to the hive, that when they commence opera- 
tions, they may not be obliged to pass through the 
original hive to their work. 

When I wish to remove an old hive, I put a box of 
suitable size beneath^ and when the breeding season is 
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oyer> I remove the old bive^ aad put a new one in ils 
place. 

The most convenient way to take up these boxes or 
caps^ is to remove them in tlie evening:, or early morn- 
ings, carry them a few roils distant from the bee-house, 
turn them boLtom upwards upon the ground, and put 
over them a large box, such as is used to carry dry 
^ooiis in, having- a small hole or two, or a crack in the 
top. Afier the sun is up, and it has become so warm 
that the bees will fly, you may punch the box of bees 
with a stick, and if you please, occasionally lift the 
large box upon one side, when the bees in great num- 
bers will escape and return to their old habitation, 
where an empty box should be previously placed to 
receive them. 

There in some difficulty in expelling the bees from 
an old and deep hive, which has been their chief habi- 
tation. They are not easily driven out by the process 
above described. I have known two methods to effect 
this; one it to put the hive bottom upwards, in a tub, 
and turn in water, and thus drive them out; the other 
is to split the hive open with an axe; cover them with 
a large box, and drive them out, after they are van- 
quishetl, as described, in driving them out of the small 
boxes. But of the success of these methods I cannot 
speak from my own experience. 

Yours, &c., £. D. Andrews. 

jSrmadee, Mich., 1846. 



Remarks. — It will be noticed that in tne above com- 
munication, our correspondent advances the idea that 
honey is composed of two substances — the pollen and the 
nectar of flowers. The idea is new to us, but may, not- 
withstanding, be correct. There are, undoubtedly, 
many things yet to be learned in the economy of bees, 
and we think the subject of Mr. Andrews* theory de- 
serves investigation. 

We have turned to some authorities to see what is 
the generally received opinion in regard to the compo- 
sition of honey. 

Liebig, in his Animal Chemistry, speaks particular- 
ly in regard to the production of wax from honey. He 
holds that wax may be formed from honey, without 
any other substance; and the argument which ho de- 
signed to draw from this was, that in the animal econo- 
my, fatty matter may be formed from sugar — a theory 
in opposition to that held by Boussingavlt and Dumas, 
that fat could only be assimilated from oil reaily formed 
iu the food. But Liebig remarks — 

'<In order to produce wax in the manner described, 
the bees require no pollen, but only honey." 

This is sufficient to show that he believed pollen un- 
necessary for the formation of honey. He adds — 

«I cannot, therefore, believe that pollen furnishes 
food for the bees, but I think they only swallow it, in 
order, by mixing it with honey and water, to prepare 
the liquid food for the grubs." 

The use of pollen in preparing food for the young 
bees, or larvfB, is then, according to Liebig, the only 
purpose to which it is devoted. 

it Bevan speaks more fully in re«:ard to the composition 
of honey, as will be seen from the following extract: 
"In the Philosophical Transactions for 1792, Mr. 
Hunter has stated, that whatever time the honey bags 
Diay be retained, they still remain pure and unal- 
tered by the digestive process. M. Polhill, a gentle- 
man to whom the public are indebted for several arti- 
cles in Rees's Cyclopedia appertaining to bees, is also 
of this opinion. Messrs. Kirby and Spetice do not ad- 
mit this statement; as the nectar of flowers is not of so 
thick a consistence as honey, they think it must undergo 
tome change in the stomach of the bee. They are coun- 
tenanced in this opinion by Swammerdam and Reaumur: 
the latter has observed that if there was a deficiency of 
flowers at the season of honey -gathering, and the bees 
were furni<thed with sugar, they filled their cells with 
honey differing in no other respect from honey collect- 
ed in the usual way, but in its possessing a somewhat 
higher flavor, and in its never candying, nor even 
losing its fluidity by loao'-keeping. The same has 



been observed when they imbibe the Juices of sweet 
fruits, for bees do not confine themselves solely to flow- 
ers and honey-dewed leaves: they will sometimes very 
greedily absorb the juice of raspberries, for instance, 
and thus spoil them for the (able; they also visit in 
crowds the vats of the cider and wine maker. The 
naturalists just named, highly and deservedly as they 
are celebrated, are not borne out in their opinions ei- 
ther by my own experiments, or by those of apiarian 
correspondents. We have each tried supplying been 
with syrup of sugar as a resource for winter, without 
finding any material change in it after it was stored. 
It might be clearer, but no other difference whatever 
was perceptible. 

« Reaumur has likewise remarked that in each honey^ 
cell there is a cream-like layer or covering of a thicker 
consistence than tht honey itself, which apparently 
serves to retain the more liquid collections that are 
from time to time Introduced under It. Messrs. Kirby 
and Spence say, that if honey were the unaltered nec- 
tar of flowers, it would be diflicult to conceive how 
this cream could be collected in proper proportions. 
This observation is made in consequence of their pre- 
suming that some of this cream-like covering is con- 
veyed into the cells with each deposition of fresh honey; 
and it has been supposetl that this cream was the last por- 
tion disgorged. According to an article in Rees*s Cy- 
clopedia, probably written by Mr. Polhill, this cream- 
like matter is formed at the very first and every addition 
of honey is deposited beneath it. The bee, entering^ 
into the cell as deeply as possible, puts forward its ante- 
rior pair of leg^, and with them pierces a hole through 
the crust or cream; while this hole is kept open by the 
feet, the bee disgorges the honey in drops from ita 
mouth; these passing into the hole, mix with the 
mass beyond; the bee, before it flies off, new-models 
the crust, and cloies up the hole. This mode of pro- 
ceeding is regularly adopted by every bee that contri- 
butes to the general store." [See Bevan on the Honey 
Bee, pp. 263, 264.] 

The same author speaks in another place in refer- 
ence to pollen and its use by the bees. He says — 

« This substance was once erroneously supposed to 
be the prime constituent of wax; but the experiments 
of Hunter and lluber have proved that wax is a secre- 
tion from the bodies of wax-working bees, and that the 
principal purpose for which they collect pollen is to 
nourish the embryo bees. Huber was the first to sug- 
igestthis idea, and it well accords with what we ob- 
serve among other parts of the animal kingdom; — birds, 
for instance, feed their young with different food from 
what they take themselves. Mr. Hunter examined the 
stomachs of the maggot bees, and found farina in all, 
but not a particle ol honey in any of them. Huber con- 
siders the pollen as undergoing a peculiar elaboration 
in the stomachs of the bees, to be fitted for the nutri- 
ment of the larvffi." 

HuiSH, a close, and in general, accurate observer, 
describes honey as — << a gummy, saccharine, fermen- 
tative juice, one of the immediate principles of vege- 
tables, and which has received a particular elabo- 
ration in the stomach of the bees. It is in this labora- 
tory that it assumes that viscidity and consistency, 
which it did not possess m its natural state, and also 
that peculiarity of fragrance and taste by which it is so 
essentially distinguished.'* • • • «The question has 
been long disputed amongst naturalists, regarding the 
elaboration which honey undergoes in the stomach of 
the bee; and whilst some maintain that it undergoes a 
decided alteration, others affirm that it is deposited by 
them in the cells in the same state that it is extracted 
from the flowers. The latter hypothesis, is however, 
in a great degree Invalidated by the circumstance, that 
the flavor and taste of the saccharine juice in the nee- 
tarium of the flowers are decidedly different, as may be 
ascertained by sucking the pips of the cowslip, and 
those of the white or red clover; whereas, when these 
same juices are deposited in the cells of the bee, they 
have acquired one uniform taste and fragrance, which 
they did not possess in their natural state, as well as a 
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viscidity and consistency which could only have been 
obtained by some unknown elaboratory process. Were 
the honey, when deposited in the cell, to be of that 
thin and fluid nature in which it appears in the necta 
rium of the flower, it would flow out of the cell; at the 
same time it must be admitted, that the elaboratory 
powers of the stomacli of the bee must be wonderful- 
ly great to change the nature of a natural production in 
80 ffhort a time as that which intervenes between the 
extraction of the mellifluous juices and their deposition 
in the cells." ['iuish^s work on bees, pp. 369, 375.] 

The ideas of this writer in regard to pollen seem to 
be BO difieient from any we have met with, that we 
cannot at present assent to them; yet we deem it proper 
to give them for the examination of our readers. 

<' It has," he says, « been asserted by some apiarians, 
that bee-bread, or the pollen of flowers, is the food 
which is administered to the young; but so far from 
this substance being gathered as the food of the larvee, 
we can aflirm that under no circumstances whatever, is 
it applied to that purpose, nor does it under any modi- 
fication whatever, form a part of the food of the bees. 
Honey is their only natural food, and although they 
possess the power of regurgitation, yet we never expe- 
rienced a Single instance in which honey was regurgi- 
tated into a cell in which there was an existing worm. 
Bather than consume a single particle of bee-bread they 
will die with hunger." [pp. 344, 345.] 



OATOHINa RATS. 



Governments have offered bounties for the destruc- 
tion of bears, wolves, and foxes, while the rat, the most 
injurious to the interests of man of all quadrupeds, is 
allowed to pursue his marauding career entirely inde- 
pendent of legislation. 

It is not a very easy matter to extirpate rats; they 
are endowed with more sagacity than they generally 
have credit for, and under the promptings of self-preser- 
vation, often elude plans which are laid for their cap- 
ture. A friend of the writer, quite distinguished as a 
successful hunter, has frequently been heard to make 
the remark, that he could catch a fox easier than he 
could catch a common house-rat. 

A writer in the Ayrshire (Scotland) Agriculturist, 
appears to understand the business of rat-trapping, and 
gives some directions on the subject which we think 
worthy of remembering. He recommends the round 
and square wire traps; and in order to take the rats, he 
states that '< it is* in the flrst place necessary to remove 
their suspicions, to get the better of their cunning; in ; 
thort, to throw them off their guard.** He thinks this 
can be most effectually done by ''fastening the doors 
of the trap open for a night or two, so that the rats 
may have free ingress and egress." He supposes that 
rats, as well as m^my other animals, possess the power 
of conveying intelligence to each other; and when one 
has found a delicious morsel, he will convey the intel- 
ligence to his comrades. As bait, he prefers bacon, 
fried till it is somewhat burned, with plenty of grease. 
He reeommen%Is that the tnip be visiteil early in the 
morning, for if the rats remain long in the traps it will 
be the means of frightening the others so that it will 
he difficult to catch them. 

** Poison,** he says, *' can only be resorted to in such 
places as are inaccessible to any other living animal. It 
can safely be applied in sewers, drains, and such like 
places, and should always be combined with some sa> 
vory fry. In this instance, again, feed for a night or 
two ere mingling the poison in the food — ^you will thus 
lull suspicion and commit greater havoc. I may here 
observe that common bottle corks, cut in very thin sli- 
ces, will kill rats, and will be greedily devoured. 
Phosphorus has been recommended, and so has broken 
glass. For my own part, I deiest poisoning, and prefer 
the trapping system. Either when using trap or poi- 
son, you will find your success immeasureably enhanced j 
by using a few drops of the following mixture upon 
the mess used as bait. It is the preparation generally 



employed by professional rat catchers, and is that to 
which they have imputed such wonderful effects — such 
as decoying the vermin into one spot, and there de- '' 
stroying them wholesale. I must, however, confess 
that I have both sought and met with some of the most 
talented and successful professors of the art of rat- 
catching, without witnessing such . miracles. I once, 
however, did see a tame rat, (in Edinburgh, at the back 
of the Catsle, in the year 1837,) which, having been pre- 
viously smeared with a certain composition— that which 
I am about to describe — was let loose in a vault, and in 
less than half an hour returned followed by some half- 
dozen others, which seemed so enamored of the decoy, 
or of the scent that hung about him, that they suffered 
themselves to be taken alive in the rat-catcher's hands, 
without ever offering to bite. The preparation I pur- 
chased from an eminent practitioner in rat-catching. It 
is as follows: 

Powdered Assafcetida, \ grain. 

Essential Oil of Rhodium, 3 drachms. 

Essential Oil of Lavender, 1 scruple. 

Oil of Anniseed, 1 drachm." 



BREEDINa STOCK. 



The New York Farmer and Mechanic, speaking of 
the stock exhibited at the late Fair of the American In- 
stitute, makes the following statement: — 

" We will here take occasion to remark, what all 
will acknowledge, who carefully examine for them- 
selves, that our best stock is produced by crossing the 
breeds. No matter how good at first, experience shows 
that they can be made better; and it is a law of nature that 
all things degenerate by a continued growing from the 
same seed or blood." 

The writer of the above quotation may have seen 
enough to induce his belief '< that all things degenerate 
by a continued growing from the same seed or blood;" 
but for ourselves, we have not so learned the operations 
of nature. That it is possible, under some circumstan- 
ces, to improve both animals and vegetables by crose^ 
breeding, we do not deny, but a latitude is here given 
to the practice, which might be productive of great ii»- 
jury. According to this writer, ''no matter how good 
at flrst," animals may be, « experience shows that they 
can be made better " by crossing I It strikes us that the 
proposition involves a palpable inconsistency, for if it 
is " no matter how good " our stock may be " at first," 
we would take such as are perfect ; and we should like 
to know how perfection can be improved? 

But we find these distinct races and breeds existing 
naturally; and, if, in the beginning, they so well an- 
swered the designs for which they were created, as to be 
justly pronoimced *< very good," it seems to us that the 
doctrine which would break down these lines, should 
be received as too much akin to that which would 
cause the oak to produce the pumpkin. It would throw 
the fairest works of nature into confusion ; it would 
unite the Caucasian with the African or the Mongolian, 
and their progeny with the aboriginal American: it 
would lead us to sacrifice the fine fleece of the Merino 
sheep for the sake of intermingling the blood of the 
coarser races: it would lead us to destroy all the dis- 
tinct and beautiful breeds of horses and cattle, by mix- 
ing them together; and, in fact, throughout the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, would leave nothing but hy- 
brids and mongrels. 

As to plants or vegetables, we know the idea is en- 
tertained — though erroneously, as we think — that all 
varieties " run out " if propagated continually from the 
" same seed;" and this leads to the notion of a neces- 
sity of change. A fai-mer obtains a variety of wheat, ot 
some other grain, which proves to be belter suited to 
his soil than any other; but he can only keep it a few 
years before he concludes that it " has been raised on 
his farm long enough," and he changes it for some 
other kind. 

Now we admit that with the careless and slovenly 
husbandry which too many practice, this *' running out" 
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actaally takes place; they get good seed, but allow it 
to degenerate and become adulterated by their bad 
management. Their land is not properly tilled; their 
crops are light; their grain is mixe<l with seeds of per- 
nicious plants; and this spurious product is sown year 
after year without any attempt to improve it. What 
but degeneracy could be expected? 

We believe the grand principle of improvement, both 
in plants and animals, is selection. Always choose 
the best for propagation, and improvement may be ad- 
vanced to the highest practicable point. 



THE BARBEBBY. 



Mr. Editor — In the October number of the Cultira- 
tor, is a communication from Mr. Barnes, in which he 
inquires if the barberry will blight wheat and rye; and 
thinking the following may assist in comjng to a cor- 
rect conclusion, I submit it for consideration. 

On my father's farm, is a lot on the south-west side 
of which are two large barberry-bushes, standing near 
each other, and the only ones in the neighborhood. This 
.lot has been repeatedly sown with rye, and no delete- 
rious effect perceived from the barberries; — in fact, we 
thought they would not blight;— bat in the fall of 1837, 
this tield was again sown to rye, and the next summer 
the effect of the barberries was too apparent to be mis- 
taken even by the most casual observer. 

A piece of about two or three rods in width, and ex- 
tending into the field eight or ten rods, in a north- 
eastern direction from the bushes was totally blasted 

the straw black, and falling down with no grain at all; 
while on either side and beyond, the rye was good and 
well-filled. This blight extended over about one- 
fourth of an acre; some part of it, but partial, was 
traced directly to the barberries; because on the side 
next to them, the blight extended to the outside of 
the field, while on the opposite side, the rye was 
perfectly good; and no blight was perceived in any 
part but ailjoining these bushes. It was noticed at the 
time by many persons, who can be referred to for the 
truth of the above statement. 

Now this we consider proof postive that the barberry 
will blast rye, although your opinion, (always entitled 
to great weight,) is so decided to the contrary ; for we 
can account for it in no other way. 

Is not this the true cause of the blight? — that the 
barberry and the rye were in blossom at the same time, 
and the pollen of the barberry was blown by the wind 
on the open blossom of the r> e, thus causing blight? If 
this be so, the one must be in a proper state to give, 
and the other to receive the blight at the same time, 
which would be very short, and might not often occur; 
and will not this explain the reason why it does not 
every year produce the blight, or more frequently than 
it does. Besides, it might require the weather to be 
damp; but, evidently, the wind had an effect, for, if it 
had blown harder it would have carried the blight fur- 
ther; and if it had been in a contrary direction, or had not 
blown at all, it is probable no effect would have been 
produced. 

Now in the statement of Mr. Hecox, vol. vn., p. 175 
of the Cultivator, did the bush which he set in the mid- 
dle of his field — ami which to him so conclusively 
proved that the barberry will in no case blight — pro- 
duce any blossoms? I should think from its being trans- 
planted it would not, and this might be the reason that 
it had no effect. But this one case, or the three cited 
by you. no more proves that the barberry will in no 
case blight, than the escape of a few persons from a 
prevalent disease would that it was not contagious. 

Mr. Barnes says, the person of whom he procured his 
bush had three large ones standing on his farm for 20 
years without any influence whatever on his wheat; but 
he does nnt say that he has sown wheat in their imme- 
diate vicinity — perhaps he has not within a mile of 
them! 

That one bush will blight an entire field of many 
acres is absurd; but we, although not given to belief in 
the marvelous — or that wheat it chess and chess is toheat 



—still are satisfied that in some cases the Barberry will 
blight rye — for facts are stubborn things, and cannot be 
easily overthrown by philosphieal theories or chemical 
experiments. J. G. Clauus^ Jr. 

Kingston, R. L, October 29, 1846. 



Remaaks. — ^We differ altogether with the writer of 
the above communication, in regard to the tendency of 
his « facts." The first and main point which he wishei 
to make out, is, that in 1^38, a field of rye was blasted 
by two barberry bushes; at the same time he admits 
that « this lot had been repeatedly soum with ry* 
and no deleterious effect perceived from the barberries." 
As soon, however, as a season occurs in which a por- 
tion of the grain blasts, it is charged to the bushes! 

But he suggests that the exemption of the previous 
crops from blight, was owing to there having been no 
blossoms on the barberry bushes in those years. In 
this, we will give him the credit of being the first, 
to our knowledge, who has attempted an explanation 
of the supposed deleterious infiuence of this shrub. Bat 
will « facts" support his theory? We feel quite con- 
fident they will not, though we would not pronounos 
rashly. In the instance to which we referred, as hav- 
ing fallen under our own observation, we know ihm 
bushes bore fruit, and of course had blossoms, nearly 
every year. 

He says the « three cases" cited by us do not prov* 
that the barberry will in no case cause blight. W* 
cited four cases, and he throws into the same scale tb« 
« fact " of a field having been for several years sown 
to rye without any ill effect being observable from the 
barberry -bushes standing near, and yet attempts to 
prove, by only a single case that they will produce in- 
jury I 

But the principal «fact " in regard to the subject fs^ 
that grain sometimes blasts and sometimes does not 
blast, in the vicinity of barberry bushes and elsewhere. 
It is difficult to assign causes, in all cases, for this effect, 
as well as many other phenomena in nature. It is, 
however, only by an accumulation of « facts " that we 
can expect to trace effects to their legitimate origin. 
At present, we think, the vfcight and number of *' facts " 
decidedly against our friend's theory. 



OHABOOAL AS MANUBB. 



Mr. Tucker — ^I see in the report of the Commis- 
sioner of the Patent Office, notice of some extraordina- 
ry results, gained in the wheat crop, by the application 
of 50 bushels of pulverized charcoal to the acre. Will Mr. 
Haywood, of Sandusky, Ohio, or some other farmer, who 
has successfully tried it, inform me through the Cultiva- 
tor, on what kind of soil the coal should be applied for the 
best result? Whether moist or dry land, clay, loam, 
or sandy soil ; and if it should be applied invariably in 
the spring; and if it is known to have a better eflect on 
soil that contains a good portion of lime, or that with- 
out lime? 

To gain orthodox information I send to the Albany 
Cultivator, as head quarters. Although the Southern 
Cultivator is gaining ground rapidly, yet the southern 
farmers have not thrown off their loose habits of doing 
things so much at random. They must practice closer 
observation to learn the best way of making any ex- 
periment before they can judge of the cause of failure, 
or the particular point to be observed, in order to give 
the most complete success. Henrt M. Earle. 

Earlesville, S, C.> Oct. 22, 1846. 

P. S. — The sides of our mountains, in this latitude, 
3d degrees, 10 minutes, promise good success for the 
culture of the grape and the manufacture of wine. Is it 
known what kind of manure will give the best flavor 
to the grape, and produce the most luxuriant growth? 

[We believe it has been decided in Germany that the 
best manure for vineyards is the leaves and trimmings 
of the vines, mixed with ashes, and worked into the 
ground. — Ed.} 
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FLAN OF A OOTTAaB.— Fig. lOa 
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Mb. Tucx£B— Having observed in the Cultivator, a 
request that some one would furnish a plan for a cot- 
lai^e, the rooms all to be on the same floor, I beg to 
enclose you one which I hope will be agreeable to your 
eorrespondent. Having neither cellar nor attic, it 
would be warm in winter and cool iu summer; would 
be free from the unwholesome vapor arising too often 
firom decaying vegetables in a cellar under a residence; 
•Dd not only free from cold draughts of air from the 
attics, but in case of fire would be very easy to escape 
from — indeed no loss of life could occur. It could be 
also very cheaply built, there being no expensive car- 
penter's work, as the ground floor would be the only 
one, and that might be made of plaster, painted, and 
covered in winter with carpets, in summer bare. In 
this way the building might be made nearly fire proof. 
The walls may be either stone, (in which case they must 
be lineil with woo<l and plaster,) brick, rough-stone 
plastered, dried clay, or gravel and lime, or even lath 
and plaster. All these last to be durable, should be 
either coated with Ilearle-s cement, or with a cement 
maile with slacked lime, litharge, and linseed oil — say 
oil enough to moisten the lime, and an ounce of litharge 
to a gallon of oil; then mixed with three parts sand and 
water to a consistency for use ; making a perfectly hard, 
durable cement that resists weather and frostC 

For a roof, the plan lately adopted in Upper Canada, 
I think preferable; namely, simply to cover with dry, 
narrow, well-seasoned boards, tongued and grooved — 
the Joints from the apex to the eaves. These boards to 
be afterwards painted with some coarse color — say 
odire, and then sanded. This should be repeated after 
a year; the joints if needful filled up with lime, oil, and 
aand; and then finished with any color desireil; or for 
economy, the cement called Hearle's; or the composi- 
tion of lime, oil, and sand, might be applied, to be re- 
peated at the end of a year — as during that time the 
boards will shrink, however well they may previously 
have been seasoned. 

These roofs are almost as fire proof as slate or metal, 
and in case of fire do not endanger other buildings as 
shingles do; they are also cheaper than shingled roofs, 
and neater. 

In finishing the interior — which ought Invariably to 
be plastered, being cheaper, cleaner, and more durable 
than wood— -a mode has been adopted lately in Montreal, 
in some public buildings, of great service where econo- 
my is looked to; namely, coloring the plaster while 
wet, in a similar manner to that adopted in London, in 
the new houses of Parliament, and for years back com- 
mon in Italy — ^I mean freico* It consists in applying 
certain durable colors mixed with simple water to the 
plastered wall before it has time to dry. In this way it 
becomes incorporated with the plaster, is perfectly du- 
rable and can be washed — even if not inten4led to be the 
permanent coloring, it causes the wall to look neat un- 
til dry enough for painting or papering. The follow, 
ing colors answer perfectly and never &de : 

Bine black — grey, in shades. 

Blue vitriol — blue — is decomposed by the lime, and 
fbrms this color. 

Powder blue— or smalts — this is used for linen oeea- 
tionally — it is finely powdered glass. 

Blue verditer — ^blue. 

N. B. Prussian blue, damp blue^ blue ochre and all 
iuch, fkdm at once. 

Mineral green — green. 

Blue verditer and chrome yellow — green. 

N. B. No other greens can be used except chrome 
oxides which is too dear. 



Yellow ochre — ^yellow. 

Green vitriol — yellow — this is decomposed by the 
lime, and a yellow is the result. 

Chrome yellow — must be used with care, or scarlet 
specks will be formed. 

ived ochre, Venetian red, ) various shades, all dura- 
Indian red, purple brown, \ ble. 

Vermillion — answers well, and gives the most beaa- 
tiful shades— very superior to those with oil. 

Vandyke brown, ^ 

Raw umber, > all good. 

Burnt umber, ) 

Of course, vegetable or animal colors are useless. 

I have so contrived the building that a green-home 
can be annexed having no windows opening into It— 
except those from the parlour. For the cellar and root- 
house, I propose one be constructed under the coach- 
house — the floor to be composed of solid timber and 
plaster, to keep out the frost — and that an ice.house^ 
with a dairy and pantry over it, be built in another 
part of the yard. A stable, with manure pit beneath, 
and hay loft over, being constructed at some little 
distance, for fear of fire. 

I now refer to the plan herewith : 




at outer hall^ 
6, inner hall, 

c, drawing.room^ 

d, kitchen, 

e, dining-room, 
/, library, 



Fig. 104 

10 feet by 10, 10 feet high; 
33 feet by 10, 12 »' *« 
24 feet by 19, 14 
24 feet by 14, 14 
24 feet by 14, 10 
12 feet by 19, 10 
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, best bed-room, 12 feel by 19, 10 
, pantry, 10 feet by 14, 14 



i, store closet, 10 feet by 10, 10 

k, nursery, 10 feet by 19, 10 

I, four bed-rooms,* 9^ feet by 16, 10 
m, servant-s room, 10 feet by 10, 10 
n, man's room, 10 feet by 9, 10 

0, green- house, 50 feet by 25, 18 
I have given an elevation to exhibit, the general ap- 
pearance^ and also add a section to show how the extia 
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Fig. lOS. 

height of the parlor and kitchen is got out of the rise m 
the roof. This height is a great improvement in ap- 
pearance, adils to the comfort of the resident, and is 
required to make the proportions correct. The nurse- 
ry and servants* bed.room windows, should open down 
to the floor, as should those in the parlor, kitchen, and 
pantry. The inner hall can have a stove in it, to warm 
the bed-rooms, and the stoves in the parlor, best be<l- 
room, and nursery, can communicate with flues to 
warm the green-house. Zxa. 

Montreal, 1846. 



American wheat, 9| bushels, of 60 poonds to the 
bushel, equal to the English quarter. 

* if these are too tmall, three of 12 feet each iiutead of ibas 
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POINTS OF OATTLB. 



[The principles of improving the breeds of cattle 
and other stock, are not generally anderftood in this 
country; nor is much knowledge manifesfed in regard 
to the points by which animals, (especially cattle for 
Atlening,) should be Judged; and we have no doubt that 
a want of information on these matters, operates to les- 
sen the proceeds arising from the rearing of stock, to 
the amount of twenty to fifty per cent. The following 
observations refer chiefly to the points which Short- 
Horn cattle should possess, to fatten to the best advan- 
tage, though they are in general equally applicable to 
other breeds designed for the same purpose. The re- 
marks comprise a portion of an essay on cattle, pub- 
lished by the Royal Agricultural Society. We wonhl 
call particular attention to what is said in reference to 
handlingj a point, which, though it is unquestionably 
of more importance in cattle designed for slaughter 
than any other, is probably with us the least under- 
stood or regarded.] 

The rump-bone, when the beast is in a lean state, 
should be about two inches ofT, and the upper part of 
it level or even with the under side of the tail. When 
the rump-bone lies near to the tail, it shows the 
smallest quantity of fat laid on that part; but the gene- 
ral dislike to this is proved by the name of*<Tom 
Fool's Far' being given to it. When narrow in this 
part, there is always a want of substance and lean flesh 
between that and the hip, and a part between them 
where the fat of the two points does not join together; 
whereas when the rump is farther from the tail, the fat 
is continued from it to the hip. The distance from the 
hip and rump should be long and full of lean flesh; the 
hips should be wide, especially those of a female, which 
should be wider in proportion than those of the male. 
The shape of the hip is ilifficult to describe, but should 
be something like a round-pointed triangle, with one 
end hanging downwards, and on putting the fingers 
on to the centre a hollow will be found. The loin 
should be flat and wide; and when lean, two knobs or 
pens should be felt, which when fat, will be the base of 
two ribs, called false ribs, which connect the hip and 
rib together in mass. The part commonly called " the 
space " from the hip to Ihe rib, is generally recommend- 
flid to be short; but slill it must be borne in mind that 
the beef on this part is of more value than any other; 
and if the loin be flat and wide, and the rib high and 
round, no ill effects will proceed from a moderate 
length of space, and it unquestionably gives that length 
and grandeur to the character of an animal which is 
very desirable : it is the want of a wide loin and round 
rib, and not the length of space that causes gut. The 
rib should come well out of the back, and be broad, 
round and deep. On putting the fingers and thumb on 
each side of the rib, and drawing them together, the 
skin should be thick, pliant, and mellow, and the hand 
be filled with long soft hair, and the feel underneath 
should be smooth and pleasant. The sensation derived 
from a Ane touch is delightful to an amateur breeder, 
but cannot be defined; few things denote a good hardy 
constitution more than a soft thick skin, full of long 
hair. Putting the finger and thumb on each side of the 
rib as above described is called <' handling >' in the 
north, but in the midland and southern counties it is 
generally called « quality." Whether that term had 
its origin at Smithfield we need not inquire, but certain 
it is that Mr. Charles Colling knew of no such word as ' 
applicable to inclination to fatten. " Quality " is fre- | 
quently used to denote firmness of flesh, and sometimes 
it is misapplied, as in hardness of flesh, but seldom 
used to signify inclination to fatten; the mistake in this 
particular has done much harm to many herds of Short. 
Horns. Let handling and quality go together in a fat 
animal, and a good bred Short-Horn will have waxy 
beef, under a loose, pliant hide, full of soft, long 
hair; bat in a poor beast, <* handling '' is the only test 
to discern the inclination to fatten. Handling is the 
mott important subject we have to consider; it is the 



grand characteristic of a Short-Horn, [or other beast 
designed for fattening.] Of what value would an ani- 
mal be, possessed of perfect symmetry, if he could not 
be made fat without extraordinary keep? It has been 
said above, that it was Mr. Charles Colling''s fine touch 
in this particular that enabled him to bring the Ketton 
Short.Horns to their unrivalled state of excellence; its 
importance has led me to dwell upon it at some length; 
but it is impossible to describe the kindly/eci which is 
conveyed to the senses by the handling of a first rate 
Short-Horn; yet the knowledge of it is absolutely 
necessary for a breeder to possess before he can bring 
his herd to any high state of excellence. The next 
point under consideration is the crop, in the shape of 
which, width of the back, and roundness of the rib, bat 
in a less degree, should be continued forwanl, so as to 
leave no hollow behind the shoulders. The shoulders 
on the outside should have a roll of lat from the lower 
to the upper part of it; the nearer to the top, the more 
closply it connects the crop and the collar in front of 
the shoulder together. In the anatomy of the shoulder^ 
modern breeders have made great improvement on the 
Ketton Short-Horns by correcting the defect in the 
knuckle or shoulder- point, and by laying the top of the 
shoulder more snugly into the crop, and thereby filling 
up the hollow behind it. This is an important im- 
provement, but it may be questioned whether the great 
attention that has been paid to this has not been at- 
tended by the neglect of some other more valuable 
parts, for we now seldom find those long hind quarters^ 
so peculiar to the Ketton Short-Horns. Shouldera 

, should be rather wide at the top; that is, they should 
not lie close to nor be quite so high as the withers; for 

I when they are narrow at the top, and too oblique in the 
shape, they never cover with fat over them properly, 

I and the neck of such animals is often too low. Mr. 

I Mason, of Chilton, whose attention was first drawn to 
this point, with his wonted skill, succeeded to admira- 
tion ; the prominent breasts and oblique shoulders of 
his beasts, on a side view were perfect; but the shoul- 
ders were close and narrow at the top, and did not load 
with fat. The first evidence of this, of notoriety, was 

I in the beautiful cow Gaudy, (whose picture it to oe 
!' seen in the fii-st volume of the « Herd- book,*') who» 
when slaughtered, was barely covered in thia point, 
I although very fat in all other points. 

The neck and head are not handling points; bat I 
will briefly notice them before I turn to the lower part 
of the body. The neck should be thick and tapering 
towards the head; a thin neck is strong evidence of a 
want of flesh and substance in other parts. There are 
various opinions on the shape of the head; some prefer 
it to be long- and lean, whilst others approve of its be- 
ing thick and short; but to be broad across the eyes, 
tapering considerably below them to the nostrils, which 
should be capacious, with a cream or flesh.eolored 
muzzle, will be nearly correct; although it is but right 
to state that there are many well-bred Short-Horns with 
dark muzzles. This has been considered by many to 
be a recent introduction, through some inferior cross; 
but without denying that, let it not be forgotton that 
some of the early Short -Horns were not entirely free 
A-om it, although not very common; but the sire of 
Foljambe onld not boast of much delicacy there. The 
horn has often been called a non-essential, and in tome 
respects that may be true; yet it must be admitted that 
a small, moist, white or yellowish horn, coming well 
off the head with a graceful circle, and with a down- 
ward tendency at the end in a female, and an inelina- 
'ion upwards in an ox, contributes much to the charac- 
ter and appearance of an animal, and denotet a feeding 
propensity. The eye has had its fashion at different 
periods: at one time the eye high and outstanding from 
the head, and at at another time the sleepy eye sunk 
into the head; but these extremes have merged into 
the medium of a full, dear, and prominent eye, with a 
placid look. The neck-vein forms a collar in front of 
the shoulder, extending from the upper part of it down 
to the breast end, connecting the fat on the shoulder 
with the iat on the breast, thereby promoting a uniform 
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ooTerinf of hi Ihronghoql cvny part of * bcui, com- 
neneinK >l Ihe rum[i, and proceriUng mlana Ihe back 
to Ihe hip, loin, rih. crop, ihouliltr, anil breasl, with- 
out patch, or any one part havinff excess of fat beyomi 
that of ill neighbor The hreasl thonlil come promi- 
neollr oul from between ihe fhre less, anil ex ten it ilo«n 
to abuul two or thtw indies of the knee-joint, anil Ita 
wiilth ihould sever be lost liebt oC An animal with 
a leide back and a iotrf« breatl cannot fail to hare 
■ubetance, fore ftanki, wl<1e fitre lega, anil other inJica- 
tioniofaitronganil vigorous eonslitntion. The but- 
tock i( a pan thai ii not handled a* a ht poiol, bat 
(hould not pas) entirely nnnodeed, allhouEh In the btat 
trnl Shorl-Homa (here i< little occasion ' ' 

•^ioM the black flesh in thii part, irhici 
aninalabaTe; but a want of lean flesh inai 
a» an eiceiaof ili it is neoefwary, iherefor 
should be great fuii 
flank, tapering- frnt 

ihould be on Ihe inside as well as the ouliide of i 
thigh, and give a fall twist, lining thedivision betwi 
the hams trilh a continuous roll of fat to Ihe next po 
nniler Ihe belly. 
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_ itily offood, one gives six gallons of ^^. __., 

and the other give* two only, ihii loss of nilb will re- 
quire much gain in beef to compensale for it. Cowi 
Ibr Ihe dsiry require lo be of Ihe same ahape, and poa. 
■etseil oflhesame feeiltng propensities aa have been 
atlemr'ail (o be described above, with the addition of a 
Tell-shapeil udder. When in fall milk. Ihe uddei 
should be capiciiHis and flesh -colored, wtth pap* stand- 
ing square and at a distance from each other, the himl 
part lo appear ai if it proceeiled from the twill; and ii 
It the fore papa that give Ihe mifSl milk; the milk vein: 
nnder the belly sbiiuhl ba large and Tull. There ii nn 
test loilelermiae beforehand nhethsr a cow will give 
fOoU milk or bad, bul it ia at ail timei very essential tn 
rearbullsout of cows tbal are dcKeniled from a tribe o< 
good milkers. 

Having given a general outline of all the points of a 
good Short-Horn, there it still the outward conluur and 
character deserviog of Dolice. On viewina an animal 
■II Ihe pointi described above are brought 









at sight, without Ihe more unerring lest 
The placid looks, the graceful head, neck, and horns, 
the Biraight lop, Ihe prominent breast, the tnug laid 
Bhouldcrs, Ihe wide back and hips, the round ribs, the 
floe long quarter*, Ihe flowing silvery hair, Ihe clean 
limha, anil great aubstance — all preaeni Ibemselres simul- 
taneously, and give an impreiaion thai language cannot 
define. An artitt, on looking at a painting, can inslaoi- 
]y diacem whether it is a i ighly-Aniihcd picture i bui 
If called upon to describe ils mcrila, he would, I pre. 
tone, be at a loss for language to convey his feelings 
and judgneni lo an inexperienced person; and there ia 
the same high flnish in a good Shorl-Horn, attended 
with the same diOculiy of explanation. ICxperienca is 
nniveiaally allowed to be Ibe best teacher; though, if 
we are left lo our own eiperience alone, it will require 
a lifeliDie of no short dnialion lo become a proficient. 



Force or ParjCDicE.— An English aper rather 
singularly explains the pr^udice which the people of 

that country entertain against Ihe uae of Indian corn : 

"An Englishman cannot reconcile himself lo the idea 
of eating the boasle<l Indian com, though cooked in all 
the multiform modes of a Yankee ruuinicr. He feeli 
In himself Ihe dignity of civilization, and when eating 
his dish of maize he assimilates lo himself the idea of 
the back wooila of America, Ihe desolate cbaoi snr- 
Rwniling him, and the monotony of lib of ihe back 



SAITGAaE STUZTER.— Fig. IIM. 

Is the familiei of large farmers, the making of sau- 
sages isquile an important ilem of "Jomeatic in'.tustry." 
In former days, when sausages were Blled by slrelch- 
ing the membrane over a small hoop, stuffing in tbe 
meat with Ihe fingers, il wai a slow and tedious busi- 

waa Ihe use of Ihe tin lube, now common, by which 
a great saving of lime, labor, and patitnct is eOecled. 
But where a large quantity of meal il annually to be 
worked u|>, tbe uae of a machine, like that above deline- 
ated, will be found the moit economical in the long 
run. The filling is performed with great expedition — 
one person accomplishing as much with the toachine, 
as ten persons could eflisct in Ihe same time by the or- 
dinary mode. Tbe cost of the machine, we believe, 
varies from S3 to $5, according lo liie. 



fiUPPOSED £ITEOTB OF LIOHTHnrO. 

the downs and heaths of some part* of Gra«l 
n, the vegetation somelimei presents cerlain sin- 
gular appearances, commonly known as "/airy rings." 



They are circles var>'ing i 
the grlB and other plants ar* n 
djarent ground. We 









this couDlry. 

Theie circles have been accounted for by various Iheo- 
I, no one of which, il i* aaiil, is sufficient lo embrao* 
the facts. They have been often attributed to the 
inging up of fungi, which it i* aopposed spread in a 
:ular manner, and enriching Ihe earth by thalr 
growth, give unusual luxuriance to other vegelalion. 

with this sulfjecl, and in reference to 
htch have been published of Ihe sup- 
posed effecls of eleclricily on plants, a writer in tbe 
London Gardeatr't ChronicU, with the signature of 
E., of Lambelh," relates Ihe following circum- 
stance. He and his companion* were travelling io 
says he — ■' we were orerlaken on oar 
road by one of those tremendous thunder-storms inci- 
' nt lo hot climates, and which bear no comparison 
Ihe slight moi emenl* of the elements inour colder at- 
aspt.cre. Whilst taking shelter from the ftiry of Ibe 
storm, the forkeil lightning atruck seveial objects not 
far IWim ui. Sooo aflerwards, I observed several ringa 
of smoke or gas, floating slowly iu Ihe air, which pi«- 
serving their circular form, enlarging or diminishing 
alternately, until they ultimately settled in that form 
n Ihe swan) before us. In a day orlwoafltrwarda, on 
using Ihe same spot, I observeil on Ihe sward several 
ngs, densely green, two or three inches wide, Ihe 
grass of which rings had grown full an inch in thai 
and fungi were beginning to make their 
appearance. There mual have been some %ery highly 
fertilizing property in Ihe g». In this country I have 
always obierved that these rings make their appearance 
after Ibuoder-sloruis; and I never ycl met with a beller 
solution of Ihe phenomenon than Ibal which accident 
aflordeil me, as above relaled." 



Hints about Food. — Roast meat eonlain* nearly 
inble the aoiirishmeni of twiled, but t>'jiled meat is 
liter adapted to weak digestion. Frying is one of tbe 
iry worst methods of dressing food, as broiling is ooe 
of the best. Baked meat ba* a strong flavor, is de- 
prived of aome of its notrJIiout qualities, and is iliSiault 
of iligeation. Spice*, saucer, and melted butler, shoolU 
be DMd by an inralid. 
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FAT-TAILED SHEEP— Fig. 1 



On p«e* "tS of (he cnrrent Tolame, we g»»e ■ cut 
a nrlety of Ihe '■t-ruinped ilieep, which vb loani 
Tmrioo* parts of A ti» and Africa. In »oraepBrtnif th 
coonltiet, lherci.ro faunil, alw, Mreral brMdieommo 
known At fat, or broad-tailtd thecp. They beir tn 



■r leu r 



■nblan 



1 the 



Ihem may be comiOereil u hayinfr been originally 
rived from thai varietyi (he Tarialion havins At 
been only accidenlal, perhapi, and perpelnaled by a 
dent or ialgn. There il coniiderable varialion in 
poiilion and quanlily of Ihia lingular C 

Mr. Y Of ATT, [IrettiM on ihecp, pp. 113, 114,] ob- 
tttvvs; — "In lome, aa in the aheep of Syria, it accamu. 
lalea about the upper pari of the lail. Olhen have loo 
Urge lobei of fat at the aide! of the lail, reaching u 
tow ai the hocki. Id a third variely, the mauea of (at 
not only extend to, but chiefly occupy the iaforior part 
of the tail, which li naked, and ilmoit flMh-coloretl. 
Sheep of one or Ihe olher of theie varieliea, extend 
OTCT Syria, Egypt, Southern Africa, Ruuia, India, and 
China." 

The proportion which the weight of the lail Id loine 
of thcM aheep bean to the whole carcaM, il quite re- 
markable. The usual dreaaed weight of Ihe aheep, li 
trom 50 (o GO lUa , or which the tail it Hid (Q make IS 
<r 16 Ibt. Some of the largest aheep, which have been 
htlaned with great care, are aaid to weigh 150 lbs., 
tail making one-third of Ihe whole weight. The lai 
described ai being eompoaed of a subalance belw< 
marrow and fat, serving very often, in the countries 
which Ihe animal belonga, inilead of bolter, and is u 

young it is deemed to be little inferior to marrow, 

Mr. YuVATT gives an extract From Aisieli's History 
of Aleppo, in which il if staled that the iheep of iha 
largeat size are "kepi up in yards, so as to be in 
liltledangerofliurlinglheirtailsai they walkabout; but 
in the flelda, to order to prevent injury from (he buahei, 
the shepherds la several placea of Syria, flx a thin 
piece of biiard to Ihe under part, which it ool like the 
real, corered with wool, and (a Ihia boaril are lome- 
Umea added small wheels; whence, with a little exag- 
geniion, we have tiie story of the orienlat aheep being 
ander the neceiiily of having carla to carry Iheir taili 
But the neceuily of parrlagra for Ihclallsof the Africa 
aheep, mentioned hy Htrodolua, Rudolph us and others, 
real. The Ull of that animal, when fal, actually traii' 
not being tucked up like (hose of Ihe Syrian sheep. 
The above cut was originally taken from > ram b( 
lODging to the Jarditt du Plaalti, in Pari*. Sheep o( 



[», or ■ limilar Tariely, have been at Tarioui lime* 

iported to different parts of the United Statea. Stock 
produced by a cross of Ihem with the common aheep, 
re early, and are thought to have an increased ten- 
dency (o fatten. This croaa.bred stock was in conaid*. 
able repute near Philadelphia, some years aince, a* 
arly lambs for market. We have been (old, however, 
that they are not as much esteemed at a more matar* 
or for mvlton. Butchen have olgecteil that their 
loo much on Ihe posterior part of the careaas, 
leaving the kidneys and other parti nearly destitute of 



LAROE AKD bm*'t- itmtii^ 

The opinion that animala of the same species con- 
sume food always in proportion to their weight, wa 
believe to be an injurious error; we say injurious, be- 
cause we think it operates as a barrier to improvement 
in iDsny cases. We Qnd some good remarks on tbil 
point in an essay on cattle, published in the Journal of 
the Royal Agricultural Society. The writer says — 

'■ Ttiat animala do not increase in weight in exact 
proportion to the food they consume, has been fre- 
quently proved. The writer had at the nme period, 
Ihree cows recently calved, which ftH' convenience of 
milking, were all kept in Ihe same cow-hoasej they 
were fed with straw and as many tumepsas they conld 
cat ; the average weight through the year was 80 stones, 
(1,120 lbs.,) TO stones, (9S0 lbs.,) and 60 stone*, (S4D 
lbs.) The SO stones cow and the TO stooes cow gar* 
an equal quanlily nfmilk; but that of the large cow 
was of better quality; the 60 stones cow gave mora 
milk and of belter qnallly than either of the two 
larger cows; the 80stoneaeow and the 60 sloncs cow 
consumed an equal qiuntity of (urneps; but the 70 
slonea cow alt ant-fourllt moTt Ikan tilktr o/tht othirt. 
The 80 stones cow wa* a line animal, with great ii>cli> 
nation to fatten." 



Hdmbitg. — A paragraph is going the "rounds" 
llaling thai there has been a " nns kind of com from 

the Rocky Mountains," grown near Albany the past 
■eaion. A wonderful aingularily about it ia, that '■ each 
kernel is enveloped in a buak!" We suppose sime on* 
alarted thif account of the tlrange production who 
did Dot know that il bad been grown in farious parts 
of the country for twenly yeata. 
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The >boT« cut givcf a *l«r of Coltoh'i bca-hivi 
which rccei ted the flnt premium of Ihe N. Y. Rtati 
Agricultural Society, at the Auhum meeting. In reli- 
tionic 



tlon il came, r 



k thst 



expeilienli hare been trieU for thia purpose, anil gene- 
rally with hut tillte effect ; such >■ making great noi- 
ilh oLiI p«ni, bell), nring guns, kc. But we late- 
ceivril from Mr. Slkigut, ofGeneseo, III., an ao- 
t of a very limple meani of arreiiing their fitghl, 
h he a>eiire« ub he hsii pioveil 10 be perfrclly ef- 
fectual, ll i> lo reflect the lun'i rayi Jirecily upon 
Ihem from « looking.glaM. He relalei >ever»l instan- 
ce* where iwarma which were on the wing, endeavor- 
ing to make their escape, were wiliienly itoiipeil anil 
niai[e lo alight in titualioos from which they were 
hiveil, by aeniline a feiv quick and vivid flashei of light 
from the glau directly into their centre. They appear 
greatly frightened or annoyed by thia lightning- 
Lppearance, and however rapid may be their flight, 
they will, it il laiiJ, al once come 10 a halt. 



■dvantages than any other with which Ihey are bc 
quainted; and they add — " iheiimplicity of iliconilruc. 
lion, the pyramidal form of the main chamber for tli< 
bee), and the aide applicalton of the drawen for the 
pgrpoie at obtaining honey, warrant ul in fully reoom- 
tnending it to the public." 

The principal advinlagea of thia hive, at aet forth by 
the patentee, are aa folio ki: 

That from ita auperior convenience and ailaptallon to 
the habila of beea, they will accumulate honey more 
rapidly in it than on any other plan: that (cam the 
drawen being arranged on each tide of the centre of 
the hive, (oa ihown in the cut,) the beea will fill from 
four to ell of Iheae drawera in the aame time that they 
vill Bl) two placed in the or>llnary way, over the topi 
that the bees mora readily enter the diaveri on the 
aidea without disturbing others, than when they arc 
placed over the top: that the horizontal entrances to 
the drawers, (two in each, 4 inches long and IJ inch 
wide,) are much belter than auger bolei on the top; 
(hat the bees will attach their comb, which is usually 
]^ inch thick, to the shoulder, (which including the 
opening into the drawer, is 1} inch wide,) and con- 
sequently run one-half Ihe comb up through the draw- 

cgrssai that the double covering, which by this hiTe, 
the bees ate allowed, is warmer in winter and cooler 
in summer: that to remove the brood comb of an 
hive, by breaking out one half In one year and 
other half Ihe next year, ii better than any dividing of 
the hive, or drivlng-oul process. 

Our cut repreienta Ihe front of the hive with the 
doors or abutters opened, showing the arrangement of 
the drawers, each having a piece of glass in the end, 
through which it may be seen when ihey are filled. 
We have never had an opportnnily to evamine this 
hive, but from the representations of experienced bee- 
keepers, and the plan of ila conalructlon, we have 
formed a bvorable opinion of it. The name of Ihe pa- 
tentee is Aabor Colton, and hia residence is Pitts- 
field, Vermont. 

SwARHiNO or Heks. — When beea swarm, they gene- 
rally aetlle al first on lome object near Ihe hive, and if 
cBre Is not taken to hive them while in this situation, 
they are likely to go offto the woods — sometimea 10 a 
great distance. Their flight i* alwaysdlrecl, and some. 
Umes astonishingly rapid, and when once Ihey are IWr- 
Ijr started, il is almost impossible to stop them. Various 
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Invital by Mr. 

of one of the** 

up by Mr. G. in ll.il 



bank, e: 



n for public i 

ie was near a apring ismlng from the base of a iii)(n 
lending for eonsidenible dillance parallel with 
le stream produced by Ihe spring, and near the sum- 
lit of which was situated the hrm-bnildings of Iha 
ccupant. Some six or seven rods below Ihe fountain 
ead, a small dam was built in order to give the fall 
necessary for the action of the machine, and some three 
lis lower down was Ihe machine llaelf, 10 that 
ce from the apparatua to Ihe lop of the bank 
ilerably greater than it was from the founlalo. 



From 



p bank, a distance 
end the house. 



p Ibis 



aps fifteen roda, in quanti- 
purposeaofa lai^e farm- 
water did not sloji long in 
its aspiring course to subserve there purposes, for, by a 
continuous pipe, it pasted, fl ret, throngh the top of a high 
apple tree, (then bounlifully laden with noble fruit,) from 
which, with theaprightliness«faK)uirrelfi>raught w« 
know, (il " kept dark " in the pipe so that we could not 
see its motions,) il passed to (he roof of a cow-house, 
wbi.;h it traversed for 30or40feet, when itbecamemoro 
aspiring and sought the roof of the bam, and after havioj 
reached the ridge of this, perhaps for the want ofaome.i 
thing higher to climb after, it passed itself >lown on Iha 
other side, at a height of sei enly feel or more abova 
its fountain; while the little toy pond that fed Ihe saucy 
fellow that sent it up so high, exhibited a surface as a». 
rene and beautiful as though no dream of aiding or 
abetting in such roguish mischief bad ever entered iu 

This illustration of the power 10 small in its cnmpas^ 
ami w simple in its fixtures and operation, as you may 
well suppose, allogether exceedeil our expectation i, and 
were it not an age when the mo!l wonderful things 
very often become the most probable, we should have 
doubted much whether such a performance could have 

olhers, ao that if our own aenses are 10 be credited, we 

most believe. 
The construction of Ihe power is very simple, and in 

our view not likely to become deranged or get out of 
. ri>palr In any of its parts, or more frequently Ihan would 
I be the ease with any ordinary aqueduct. If in process 

of years the valve and Ihe apringthat regulatei it should 
I become " worse for wear," as they necessarily must. 

The advantages of this machinery will doubtless be 
realiied (Or miny practical purpoics. In places whera 
buildings are silualed nn elevations, they will ha found 
convenienl for raising water fWim lower lands where 
the benefits of onlinary aqueducls eaiinot be realiied. 
At large manufaetuHng eslabliahmenls they may be em- 
ployetl to elevate and carry water from the main stream 
lo reservoirs in any part of the premises, to provide 
against damage in case of fire. They may also be mada 
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useful for filling tanks to water gardens, where the 
stream is lower than the garden. 

They are so constructed, that where the fountain 
from which water is to be taken is not sufficiently 
large to answer the purposes for which it is conveyed, 
and at the same time become the propelling power to 
move itself, the machinery may be moved by water 
from another fountain or stream ; a? for instance, a spring 
of soft water breaks out from a bank, near which a 
stream of hard water passes. The hard water can be 
maiie to drive the machine while it carries the soft 
water to the desired point, or vice versa. 

W. Bacon. 

Richmond, 1846. 
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RECLAIMED LANDS. 



In the Boston Courier we find the statements of 
lome of the competitors for the premiums offered 
by the Middlesex (Mass.,) Agricultural Society on re- 
claimed bog. 

Damel Shuttuck, of Concord, has a tract of land 
containing twenty acres, which eight years ago was 
overrun with hard-hack, whortleberry bushes, alders, 
brakes, &c. It was first drained of the stagnant water; 
the alders and other bushes were next cut and burnt on 
the ground. It was then broken up as well as it could 
be, but the surface soli was so matted together by roots, 
that the plow would sometimes take up pieces of ten 
by twenty feel in extent. After the stirred surface be- 
came dried, it was burned or charred, the process of 
which is given as follows: 

« First gather a few sods, quite dry, and set fire to 
them, and then pile on successive layers, keeping the 
lire from breaking out, as in burning charcoal. In this 
way, without any additional fuel, a large heap of ex- 
cellent compost may be produced, while the roots and 
seeds of noxious weeds and bushes are entirely de- 
itroyed." 

The ashes thus produced were spread on the land, 
potatoes or com planted one or two years, and then 
laid in grass with a crop of oats or barley, the ground 
having been previously levelled as well as possible. It 
has produced from a ton to two and a half tons of good hay 
to the acre, since it was seeded down. It does not 
appear that the land has been manured, except that he 
has used on it guano and salt. The former, he says, 
does well, though he believes «the compost-heap will 
never go out of fashion.'' As to the use of salt, he 
says he " saw no good reason to repeat the experi- 
ment." 

In concluding his statement, Mr. S. observes — '' Some 
may be disposed to ask, < is farming in this way profita- 
ble?' I answer, yes." He admits that to bring this 
land to its present condition, <' required some courage, 
with a due proportion of faith and hope," but he says 
the value of the land has increased four-fold, and will 
alone pay for all the labor bestowed. 

J. B. Farmer, of Concord, was another claimant for 
the premium on bog-meadows. His land was formerly 
occupied, he says, with <^ water-grass, or cotton-head, 
water-brush, and blue-vengeance, [what's that?] the 
value of which would very little, if anything more than 
pay for cutting." The soil is described as a fine black 
mud, of a crumbly nature, varying from fifteen inches 
to fifteen feet in depth." 

He began by digging a ditch through the lowest part 
of the meadow, and another near the hard land, empty- 
ing into the main ditch. He has tried various modes 
of preparing such land for the cultivated grasses, and 
prefers the following : 

" I plow any time, (as is convenient) after haying, 
until the ground freezes; after the ground is frozen, I 
cart on gravel, sand, or loam, as may be, to the depth of 
two and one-half inches, spread and let it remain, un- 
til the frost is out to the depth of about four inches, 
(there still being frost enough left In the ground to bear 
up my team,) then harrow it until the mud and gravel 
are well mixed, then let it remain until July; I then 



sow on about one and one-half bnshelsof oats, one peck 
of herd's grass, and one-half bushel of red-top seed per 
acre; then harrow or rake them in, as the ground ad* 
mits. The oats I let stand until they are ripe, which 
will be about September. I have manured with com- 
post, at the rate of twelve loads to the acre, soon 
after taking the oats off, and I have let it remain until 
late in the fall, then manured; and I have let it remain 
until spring, and then manured; bat there was bat 
little difference in the crop of grass.'* 

He states that the hay on this land the next year after 
it was laid down, was estimated at three tons per acre, 
at the first crop. The whole cost of plowing, gravel* 
ing, and sowing, was not far from twenty <tollars per 
acre. 

The editor of the Courier gives an abstract of the 
statement of another claimant, E. WxTHERBXSy of 
Acton, as follows : — 

** His meadow contains about six acres. He began 
his operations for reclaiming three years ago last spring. 
The bottom was too soft and miry to admit of driving 
on a team. It was not worth more than five dollars an 
acre. Adjoining it, on the westerly side, was a largo 
sand bank, which gave an ample supply of material 
with which to commence the work of reclaiming. He 
began by carrying on the sand with wheel -barrows, till 
the surface would enable him to drive on a team. The 
whole was covered with sand from four to six inches in 
depth. A covering of compost manure was then spread 
over it. In the spring it was sown with herd's grass 
and red top. The quantity of hay produced the pre- 
sent year was three tons to an acre — ^lierd's grass, 
[timothy,] red-top, and clover. The hay is worth ten 
dollars a ton — consequently the product is thirty dollars 
an acre, on land, which three years ago, would not 
have brought more than five or six dollars, if offered 
for sale. The whole expense of reclaiming was about 
twenty-five dollars an acre.*' 



ADDRESS 

Before the Berkthire Co. (Jlfaxs.) Jg* Society y on iie 
thirty-iixth anniversary, by John 8. Gould, £sq. 



We find a copy of thi9 spirited and well-written ad- 
dress in the Columbia Republican. The object of the 
author appears to have been to show the great advanta- 
ges to be derived from an enlightened and systematized 
course of husbandry — the importance of exactness in all 
calculations, and the necessity of determining the pro- 
ducts of the farm, as far as possible, by weight and 
measure, instead of being disposed of by guessing. 

A great barrier to improvement in agriculture, the 
author of this address believes to be the prevalence of 
an idea among a portion of the farmers, that they have 
''nothing to learn.'* '^ Nothing,*' he says, <'can be 
more disastrous to the cause of agricultural science than 
the prevalence of this stupefying idea. Never will ag- 
riculture assume her legitimate rank among her sister 
sciences, until the narcotic influence of this mental in- 
cubus is totally banished from the minds of the farmers 
of our country. 

'< It is true that many have assumed to teach agricultn- 
ral science who were incompetent to the task which they 
have undertaken, many ponderous treatises have been 
written filled with words of * learned length and thun- 
dering sound ' which only 'lead to bewilder, and daz. 
zle to blind,' while others, more intelligible to the 
great body of farmers, have been merely the results of 
experience derived from one geological formation, and 
one climate, which proves totally useless, when these 
important elements of vegetable nutrition are altered. 
The first class of works which treat of these abstract 
sciences from which the rules of practical agriculture 
must be deduced, are too technical for the comprehen- 
sion of the ordinary farmer, or if he comprehends them 
they are useless to him because they fail to point out 
the relations and applications of the scientific laws 
which they develope to the practical objects of agri- 
culture. A man may be able to state the doctrine of 
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gfravitatioD in the clearest manner, without perceiving 
its application Co the formation of a tear, or the flow of 
a river, or he may comprehend the law of capillar^' at- 
traction as it exists in a glass tabe, without perceiving 
its relation to the ascent of the sap in the minute ves- 
Bels of a vegetable. 

«« Works of the second class fail to be useful because 
tbey leave out of view the general principles on which 
successful practices are ba^ed, and therefore can lead to 
nothing but disappointment when any one of the condi- 
tions are omitted on which these practices depend. 

« But it by no means follows, that because ihe true 
laws of agricultural science have never yet been fully 
developed, that they are incapable of being understood. 
Thunder and lightning are phenomena which were fa- 
miliar to the 'world's grey fathers,' as well as to our- 
selves, but the innumerable company of gifted intellects 
who during all intermediate times have observed them 
with wonder and awe, were incapable of penetrating- 
the mystery which shrouded their production until 
Franklin pierced the veil, nor was their adaptation to 
the rapid transmission of intelligence suspected, until 
Morse pointed out the mode. 

*< The rays of light were as well adapted to painting 
the images of those objects from which they refiected 
at the time when the morning stars first sang together 
as they have been since, but it was reserved for the 
present generation to avail themselves of this curious 
property. 

" The heavenly host have been the objects of the most 
intense contemplation by the most gifted minds for 
ages, yet no clue to their mysteries, no solution of their 
anomalies was atUined till the days of Newton and La- 
place. Encouraged by these and other similar exam- 
ples, let us hope that there is yet a 'good lime coming,' 
when all the dark spots that now obscure the science of 
agriculture shall be succeeded by a glorious light which 
will enable us to predict with certainty the result of 
every process, and finally enable us io attiftn to the very 
highest pinnacle of agricultural perfection." 



tors, I think, plowed their one-fourth acre within the 
hour. 

Everything passed off satisfactorily until the report 
of the judges was read, when much disapprobation was 
shown; not so much by the competitors as by the spec- 
tators. The judg'es were selected in the morning, just 
before the plowing began, and are generally good prac-* 
tical farmers, and well-meaning men; but their views 
of what constitutes good plowing are satMy at variance 
with what we have been learning through the columns 
of the Cultivator, and other works on agriculture. We 
have been taught that good plowing consists in turning 
a straight furrow, with great exactness of width and 
depth, either flat, or slightly lapped. But our friends, 
the judges, at the grand match, would have us believe 
this is all wrong; that the right plowing is that which 
leaves the furrow on the edge, or in as rough a state 
as possible. They say thit this is the best way *< to 
plow for a crop." Now, if this is so, if the rough, 
broken furrow is the best plowing, we shall have to 
discard the so-called improved plows, and return to the 
old- fash ione«l << hog-plow;" and as to having plowing- 
matches, they would be a great /arce; for who wants 
to witness a thing where neither skill nor judgment are 
called into exercise. Samuel Wait. Ja. 

Montgomery, Oct. 29, 1846. 



PLOWmO-MATOH. 



[A plowing-match took place in Montgomery, Orange 
counl^, on the 28th of October, at which $50, a sum 
which had been contributed for the occasion, was 
awarded in premiums. A correspondent who was pre- 
sent at the trial, furnishes us with the following ac- 
count :] 

The day^ was fine, and the attendance large. The 
competitors numbered 16; the ground was very smooth, 
and in excellent order, and some of the work was most 
admirably done. Capt. Robinson, of Newburgh, was 
here with a highly finished plow of Minor & Norton's, 
No. 22. His team, (horses,) were well trained to the 
work, and the plowman understood his business. He 
plowed his land, | acre, in 34 minutes, and in a style 
that no connoisseur of plowing could find fault with. 
From beginning until the last, each and every furrow 
was as straight as a drawn line, and turned handsome- 
ly over. Our friend, Capt. R., takes great interest in 
plowing, and offers to make a large bet at considerable 
odds, that he can beat any one in the county, — the 
judges to come from a distance. John Wait held a plow 
that was got up in beautiful style by Minor & Horton, 
(No. 21,) for the occasion. The team was horses, a 
pair of poor, jaded hacks; but the plow was of such 
light draft that it required but little exertion for the 
team, and scarcely an effort for Mr. W. to hold it, so 
level and even did it run. The furrow-slice was not as 
wide as Capt. R.'s, and was cut and turned with the 
utmost neatness and precision — not the least shadow of 
any deviation from a straight line could be perceived. 
There was a plow from the shop of Speer & Wilson, 
Newburgh, held by Edward Wait. This plow, but 
little known, even in this county, maile excellent 
work, and by many spectators was thought to be equal 
to any in the field. There were some four or five 
others that made very good work ; and all the competi- 



ADDRESS 

Delivered before the Greene County .Agricultural So^ 
ciety, by Hon. Zadock Pratt, President. 



At the annual meeting of " The Greene County Agri- 
cultural Society," held at Cairo, it was 

Resolvkd, " That the thanks of this Society be pre- 
sented to the Honorable Z. Pratt, for his excellent 
and appropriate address, and that the same, be published 
in the County papers, and in the Cultivator and Farmer's 
Library." H. D. H. SNYDER, Sec'y. 



Me&ibers cf the Greene Co. Ac. Association: 

Gentlemen — You have chosen f«)r your president, one 
who does not boast the graces of eloquence, and yon 
cannot, and do not expect from him, on this occasion, 
a display of fine words and happy fancies; but rather a 
plain statement of true and practical ideas. You are 
working men, and you have chosen a working man, 
and it is on this account that your choice confers honor 
upon me. It was in Congress, where my strength has 
always been given to the protection and advancement 
ol American labor, that I heard of this new evidence of 
your kindness and confidence; and I thank you for it, 
and for thus affording me another opportunity, and a 
more honorable place than the halls of legislation, to 
express my high sense of the dignity of those occupa- 
tions, the interests of which, this society Is so happily 
designed to promote. I need not say to those who 
know me, that through life I have practiced and en- 
couraged industry, and exerted my influence in every 
sphere (according to my ability,) in promoting the 
true welfare of my fellow men. I have acted upon the 
principle, and so have you, that it is not mere physical 
or mental structure that makes the man, in the best 
sense of the word, but the moile of life. It is not to 
have a head — a heart — an arm — a human bo<ly and sonl, 
that makes one worthy of so noble a name; but to give 
the wisdom of that head — the strength of that arm — the 
combined energy of all the powers to constant and use- 
ful industry. The hard working farmers and mechan- 
ics of our country are its glory and strength; their la- 
bors have produced wealth ; their honesty, their patri- 
otism, and its faithfulness to the institutions of libertv, 
have given it its standing among nations; and in times 
of danger, their strong arms and firm hearts are its safe- 
guard. He is not the lord of the soil who calls so many 
acres his own, yet has no power to use them; but he, 
rather, who plows and sows, and reaps and scatters 
abroad over the country, the products of the glorious 
harvest, to feed the hungry and clothe the naked. He 
is not master over earth's treasures who has the bare 
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title to a mine; but rather he whose skill and industry- 
raises the ore, reduces the meto], moulds it into count- 
less shapes of usefulness, and sets to work the gig^antic 
engine with its thousand hands. Farmers and me- 
chanics if fkithful to their duties, are men, in the full 
meaning of the word — useful men ; men that the world 
cannot do without. Their occupations develope all the 
faculties, and produce «< sound minds in sound bodies;" 
they accustom men to rely on their own strength, to 
love labor, and to feel that independence of other men, 
and that contempt for little difflcullies which are the 
foundation of true greatness of mind. 

These, fellow working men, are the occupations, this 
is the land, — ours are the institutions, and our fathers 
the stock which have produced the noblest race now 
living; and shall, if we value and use our privilege 
aright, yet exhibit human nature in its highest standard 
of perfection. We have resources and advantages pos- 
sessed by no other nation; and a people better fitted than 
any other to develop those resources and improve those 
advantages. We need little aid from abroad, for we 
have every thing at home; we need little teaching ft*om 
strangers, ft>r we know best what is best for ourselves. 
According to my observation, farmers are too easily 
persuaded to look to other states and countries for the 
means of increasing the products of their fields, and 
improving their flocks and herds; we are not in Eng- 
land, nor at the north, nor at the south ; and neither 
Cnglish, northern, or southern improvements are what 
we want. We want improvements of our own, suited 
to our own wants and position, such as none can make 
for us as well as we can make them for ourselves. Is it 
not better, as a general principle, both as to animals 
and vegetables, to choose and improve the best of 
such as are already adapted to our climate and soil, 
than to be shifting and changing, in the vain hope of ar- 
riving, by some short cut at such results as Ood in- 
tended we should accomplish only by close attention 
and the sweat of our brows? 

Of all the animals created for the use of man, none 
has been the subject of so much observat on and esteem 
as the horse. In their native wilds, nature forms them 
into herds and groups, and gives them in command of 
the strongest and fleetest; and by this and other wise 
arrangements, of which only God is capable, guards the 
species against general degeneracy. The same kind 
care has been shown in special provision for the secu- 
rity of every race of animals; but when this security is 
taken away, and they are brought under the dominion 
ami management of man, the most skilful attention is 
required in changing the general character of the spe- 
cies, and producing and improving distinct breeds, each 
adapted to its own specific purpose. It is not every 
breed that is suited to every locality; for climate, and 
the face and food of different countries, will modify the 
shapes and qualities, not only of the domestic animals, 
but of the human species; the raw-boneil, industrious, 
hardy, and temperate man of the north becomes ener- 
yated and indolent, both in the mental and physical 
constitution and energies, in tropical latitudes where he 
reposes in the lap of luxury, enjoying without exertion, 
the abundance which nature lavishes around him. 

The hotse, best fitted to travel in the sun and sands 
of the south, is the descendant of the small, hard-boned, 
light-footed Arabian, with his high courage and silken 
coat; while grain- growing Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
with their cumbrous waggons, prefer to use a heavy 
corn-fed breed, that will throw a greater weight upon 
the collar. The north again is better served by a more 
compact and active race of middle size, endowed with 
much more strength in proportion to their weight, and 
greater powers of endurance ; who bravely champ the 
bit, and nobly strain to the load with lion-like vigor; 
rejoicing at toil and answering to the driver's voice 
with proud step and martial air, as if it was the trum- 
pet calling them to battle. Thus the wants and pecu- 
liarities—the soil, climate, and uses of each district-^ 
require and produce that peculiar breed which is best 
suited to itself. ' What better stock do we need than 
such as can be bred from the best of those we already 
have. The teams of Z. Pratt & Co., composed of a 



single span, (natives of our own region,) are in tb« 
habit of drawing from Catskill over the mountains to 
Prattsville and back, loads of hides and leather of from 
thirty to fifty, and even sixty hundred weight, each 
wagon or sleigh not included, the distance being thirty* 
seven miles, and requiring three days to go and come. 

The quantity thus transported within the year, ia 
nearly two and a half millions of pounds; and the ex- 
penses the last season, including all risks and charges^ 
was only thirteen cents a hundred. During twenty 
years of this service, which I make bold to assert has 
not been equalled by horses of any other district or 
country on the globe, not a horse has been been injured* 
in the hands of a careful driver, and to the honor of tha 
county be it said that we have never lost a hide or sida 
of leather, of the million and one-half thus transported. 

I am aware that there are those, and among them, 
my friend Mr. Skinner, the experienced editor of tb« 
Farmer's Library, who have strongly recommended 
mules for Mow and constant work; on the ground of 
much longer life — greater exemption from accident ami 
disease, and more economy in feeding; but experi* 
ence, the best of teachers, seems to show that the mnl^ 
and the slave are destined to work together in the sun* 
ny south — ^both are uncongenial to us and our latitude. 

The horse which we have is just the kind that w 
need; and if we pay proper attention, in breeding, to 
the selection of both sire and dam, we shall soon hare^ 
of our own raising, a class of animals that for our pur- 
poses cannot be excelled; already, indeed, two of 
the most celebrated trotters the country ever saw, har« 
been raised in our immediate neighborhood. We do 
not want such horses as roam half wild, over the pampas 
of South America; they are small, light, active, always 
on the gallop, and admirably fitted to chase the ostrich 
over the sand, or the ox through the tangled grass; but 
when put to severe tests, they are found wanting in 
strength, power of enduring fatigue, and even fleelness. 
Neither do we want the English dray horse, which 
represents the other extreme; he is large and strong, 
like the ox, and like him, too sluggish, heavy, and un- 
wieldy. 

The requisite vigor and spirit are not to be looked 
for in overgrown size and fatness in tne horse, any mora 
than in the man — animation that ensures perse verance*-- 
the muscle that gives activity, and that ardor and am- 
bition which never permits them to look back and 
baulk, are what is wanting in both. 

What [ have said as to horses being improved on tha 
foundation of our native stock, applies with equal fore^ 
to cattle. 

In every settlement, a stock of good cattle is of tha 
highest importance; and every sagacious fkrmer will 
learn to choose for breeders, such as promise best for 
his particular object, whether it be butter, beef, cheese, 
or labor; and he should study this subject with a deep 
feeling of scientific interest, as well as for the sake of 
gain. Let his first care be to put aside the very best 
progeny of his stock, and never permit his dearest 
friend to cast a wistful eye on them — nor be tempted* 
by any price, to sacrifice them to the butcher^s knife. 
If he has a favorite cow of the real fill- pail breed, let 
him reserve and turn out that one of her calves that 
most resembles herself, before it grows old enough to 
be sold to the butcher, and always guard it with spe- 
cial care. 

We read of premiums being given to large imported 
cows that have yielded some thirty quarts a day; hut 
every dairy woman will tell you that it is not the cow 
that gives the largest quantity at a milking, that makes 
the best one in the long run. A better one still, is 
she that keeps on through the year, giving milk for 
your dairy, and cream for your table, in winter as well 
as summer, let the feed be short or long. Run fost, 
is a good name, but hold fast, is a better one. 

In the Agricultural Journals, I have read an account 
of a middle sized country COW; I refer to the celebra- 
ted Oaks cow, bought out of a drove in Massachusetts 
for a mere trifle. Her history illustrates two thinips 
worthy of note: First, what we can obtain from tlia 
best of our old breed: and secondly, how much ds- 
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penilt cm f^ood feedinff ; and just as it was with the Oaks 
eow> so will every man ftnd it with his farm. If he 
won't feed his farm, and that often and well, he need 
BOt expect it lon^j^ to feed him. Always takings out of 
the meal tub, and never putting^ in^ will soon come to 
the bottom, as poor Richard says. But to return to the 
Oaks cow, that did so much honor to the name of Caleb 
Oaks; it is stated on the most unquestionable authority, 
Mich as satiafled the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, 
that in the first year, with ordinary keep, she made but 
180 pounds of butter; — the next year she had twelve 
bushels of com meal, and then g^ave 300 pounds of but. 
ter; the next, 35 bushels, and she g^ave more than 400 
pound? ; the next year she had a bushel of meal a week, 
And all her own milk skimmed, and then she gvive from 
the 5th of April to the 25rh of September, the day of 
the show, 484 pounds, besides suckling her calf for five 
weeks. She was exhibited, and deservedly took the 
premium on the last mentioned day; and will carry 
down her owner's name, with credit, to posterity, as 
long as oaks grow. 

After all, my friends, in respect to cattle, the true 
question is, not what breed can be made the heaviest, 
if stuffed with food, as in some countries they stuff 
geese and turkies, until no more can be crammed down 
their throats; but what breed, according to our locali- 
ty and objects, will do the most work, or yield the 
greatest weight of milk, butter, cheese, or beef, as the 
ease may be, from the food at our command. In cold, 
mountainous districts, says a writer of high authority, 
it is necessary to restrain, within certain limits, the 
ambition of having highly improved stock. In suth 
circumstances, the grand point is to have a hardy race, 
not over nice in its food, which consists, through a con- 
siderable portion of the year, of bnt short and coarse 
herbage. The best milch cow, generally, as every 
good dairy woman will tell you, is the one that, while 
she is at the pail, turns everything into milk, and is 
least disposed to be or to look fat. 

The same considerations that apply to breeding do- 
mestic animals, apply also to vegetables and grain. 
We cannot contradict nature, but we can co-operate 
with her, and working in her methods and in conformi- 
ty to her laws produce all the results that the Creator ever 
designed to put within our reach. A man passing a 
few years ago, by a field of ripe wheat on Long Island, 
was struck by the rich appearance of two or three 
heads that grew near the road, and hung down a« if the 
grain was of great weight. He stopped and plucked 
Uiose heads, and sowed them the next season in a place 
by themselves, and so cultivated them year after year 
till they had increased to over a humlred bushels, that 
for color, weight, uniform plumpness of the kernels, 
are, perhaps, not surpassed in the country; at least, 
they are expected to take the premium at the approach- 
ing fair of the American Institute. This shows what 
we should do if we wish to carry out nature's plans, and 
finish what she had begun. The very best specimens 
should be chosen from those that have been grown on 
our own, or on a neighboring £arm, instead of sending 
to a distance for such as, when we get them, will be 
forced, by the irreversible laws of soil and climate, to 
change their character, and adapt themselves to their 
new locality. The high scented Cul>a tobacco loses its 
flavor on being transplanted to other cotmtriee. So the 
eight-rowed Dutton corn of the north refuses to ex. 
change localities with the gourd 8ee<l of James river. 
Wheat, too, changes its character, and cannot be trans- 
ferred from one climate to another, without losing its 
original color and other characteristics. As well might 
yon attempt to transplant the beautiful hemlock of our 
mountains, where the Ghod of nature placed them, to 
regions designed for the live oak and the olive, as 
to neglect the peculiar varieties of grain that our own 
region produces in perfection, and cultivate those whose 
distinctive properties are the result of a different soil 
and climate. 

Therefore let me urge upon you to hold on upon what 
you have proved to l>e good. Choose always the best 
of ita kind In the animal and Tegetable departmentsy 



and depend on your own clear heads and strong arms 
for the rest. You are in the very middle region between 
the extreme rigors of the north and the enervating heat 
of the south-*in the finest climate that the sun ever 
shone upon ; and of all positions, the one best adapted 
to develop the human faculties and to bring forth the 
noblest displays of mental And physical energy, and, in 
a word, to grow the whole man. Rely then on your* 
selves to do your own work; to make your own laws; 
to improve your own aninsals and agricultural products; 
and to pursue, on all subjects, those Investigations, and 
make those discoveries and arrangements, which your 
own interests require. Bring up your children to re- 
spect the character knd to love the labors of the fiirmer 
and the mechanic ; for on them at last, as I before said, 
does every country depend for support in peace and de- 
fence in war. Who does the world .prwiounce the great- 
est men that ever headed patriot armies in defence of 
freedom, in ancient or in modem times? Was not Wash- 
ington a farmer ? he whose fame will be as eternal at 
our own Catskill Mountains! 

** Great Cincinnatas M ihe plow« with greater fflory dione, 
Than guilty CcsMir e'er could do, though seated on a throne !" 

And again; — among all the benefactors of American 
industry, who have contributed most to promote our 
national wealth and honor? With pride let me name two 
brother mechanics, Whitney and Pulton I 

Let us, gentlemen, follow these bright examples; let 
us study to inform our minds and impiove ^ur heart% 
and enlarge our hearts, and then we shall not wily know 
how to increase our crops, and improve our fortunes^ 
but how, at the same time, to benefit our country and 
our race. 

Washington was great in war, but greater still in 
peace. He presided with unsiupassed wisdom and dig- 
nity over the affairs of State; but added increased Insivt 
to both by the calm contentment of Mount Vernon 
Every fkrmer cannot expect to occupy so high a posi- 
tion or gain so much applause; but every one ought, in 
his own sphere, to practice the same strict integrity 
and faithful performance of duty; and be, in his princi- 
ples and conduct, a Washington — ^possessing the same 
virtues, though he may never have the same glorious 
opportunity to exemplify them. Every mechanic can- 
not expect to make so useful discoveries as the steam- 
boat and cotton-gin; yet every one can and ought to 
acquaint himself with all the mysteries of his art, and 
give diligence to make himself as capable and his work 
as nearly perfect as possible, and do all that Whitney or 
Fulton would have done in his place. 

I r^ice to be able to say, not only that this is tfa«e 
course our farmers and mechanics ought to pursue, bofc 
also that to a great extent they are pursuing it now. 
The formation of this, and other like associations, and 
the variety, and stamlard worth of our many periodicals 
which are devoted to agriculture and the mechanic art% 
show the spirit of our people. The benefit which thn 
country receives on account of the free interchange of 
thought, and general diffusion of intelligence through 
these channels, is incalculable. An intelligent and well 
informed gentleman from the fsouth, once asserted that 
through the influence of the Albany Cultivator alone^ 
the wealth of that part of the country had l>een in- 
creased more than two millions of dollars. 

Before I close these remarks, let me suggest (being 
myself a father, with some opportunities of observa- 
tion,) that you should incline your sons above all things, 
to prite that honest station, however humble, which it 
gained by personal industry, and enjoyed without de- 
pendence on the capricious breath of party, or of any 
mortal man in power. 

Any honest pursuit will be esteemed by a young ma% 
of independent spirit and honorable ambition, in pre- 
ference to being seen lounging in the anti -chambers of 
public departments, and the lobbies of the capitol, n 
suppliant for the precarious emoluments of office. Lei 
it ever be deemed a high honor by those who are qualL* 
fled to be called on to serve the people; but when yon 
see your son, made in the image of his God, inclined to 
quit the handles of his plow, or throw down his han^ 
mer and sell his birth^nght for a mess of pottage— piil 
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into his hands the homely fable of the do^ and the 
wolf, which inculcates the love of independence as a 
boon above all price. 

It is the independent spirit of our people that ranks 
them above all other nations of the earth : because each 
man has, in himself, the ability and resolution to ac- 
complish his ends of and by himself; it is on this ac- 
count that an American can be cast penniless and alone 
in any corner of the earthy and amongfst any people, 
and instead of wasting his life out, a poor and despised 
strang^er, he will summon his energies and bear himself 
like a conqueror. 

Whatever the natives are doing, he does it better 
than they; he makes the most money — exerts the most 
influence, and soon becomes a leader and a prince among 
them; from soling a shoe to heading an army, he shows 
himself in all things capable, in all things superior; 
and having accumulated sufficient fortune for himself, 
and honor for his country, abroad, he returns to lay at 
her feet the spoils of other lands, and enjoy, in his na- 
tive home, the society of equals. What doe? such a 
man want of oflleial patronage or protection. He scorns 
to eat the bread he has not earned, or to enjoy honors 
he has not deserved. 

I should give, however, but half the praise that is 
doe to my countrymen, did I not add that, remarkable 
as they are for independence of spirit and ability to 
take care of themselves, they are equally distinguished 
for benevolence, true politeness, and a liberal and en- 
ligl)^ened regard for the best interests of others. No 
where on the globe are women treated with more ten- 
derness and respect, and no where are they more worthy 
of it. It is, indeed, under the gentle and kindly influ- 
ence of mothers, sisters, and wives, that the best points 
of our national character have been formed; and who 
would no*, yield to that influence? If men have all the 
strength, women have all the loveliness; strength is 
needed to protect loveliness, and loveliness is equally 
needed to adorn strength. 

Depend upon it — the young man who pretends to de- 
spise the society of virtuous females, does so because 
his conscience tells him, secretly, he is unworthy of it. 

Intending always to practice what I preach, it has 
been with me a matter of pride to appear before you to- 
day, clothed in the produce and manufacture of our own 
country. With the labors of our own husbandmen, 
and the skill of our own mechanics, no man need send 
abroad for subsistence or clothing. For my own part, 
00 fully am I impressed with the importance of looking 
for comfort and happiness, within ourselves, that I 
would have the very children in our schools taught to 
sing the old song, which says: 

" I'll eat my own ham— 

My own chicken and lamb, 

I'll shear my own fleece and PU wear it." 

Z. Phatt. 
ElfTOMOLOaT. 



L. Tucker, Esq. — Being very desirous of completing 
the history of some of the insects that are injurious to 
wheat, I take the liberty of writing to you, to beg the 
favor of your aid in promoting my object. 

In the sixth volume of that most excellent paper, 
« The Cultivator,'' there is a description of a depredator 
on the wheat, stated, by the lamented Willis Gaylord, 
Esq., to be a caterpillar, provided with 12 feet, six of 
which are near each extremity of the body, and having 
the power of spinning and of suspending itself by a 
silken thread. Mr. Gaylord says that it is of a yellow- 
ish brown or butternut color; that it not only feeds on 
the kernel in the milky state, but also devours the ger- 
minating end of the ripened grain, without, however, 
burying itself within the hull; and that it is found in 
great numbers, in the chaff, when the grain is threshed. 
(Cultivator, VI., p. 43.) 

Mr. Nathaniel Sill, of Warren, Penn., has given a 
somewhat different description of it. (Cultivator, VI., 
p. 21.) On threshing his winter-wheat, immediately 
after harvest, he found among the screenings a vast 



army of this new enemy. He says that it was a cater* 
pillar, about three-eighths of an inch in length, when 
fully grown, and apparently of a straw color; but when 
seen through a magnifier, was found to be striped 
lengthwise with orange and cream color. Its head waa 
dark brown. It was provided with legs, could suspend 
itself by a thread, and resembled a caterpillar in all its 
motions Insects of the same size as these caterpillars, 
and of a brownish color, have been observed in various 
parts of Maine, where they have done much injury to 
the grain, devouring the kernels in the milk, and also 
after they have become hard. These wheat-worms, or 
wheat-caterpillars, are supposed by some persons to be 
identical with the clover-worms, found in clover, and 
often seen spinning down from lofts and mows where 
clover has been stowed away. A striking similarity 
between them has been noticed by a writer in the « Ge- 
nesee Farmer," as quoted in the seventeenth volume of 
the " New England Farmer," p. 164. 

If these creatuies be really caterpillars, as they would 
seem to be, from these several accounts, they must 
eventually change their forms, first to chrysalids, and 
then to winged moths. In order to go through their 
transforniatioQS, they may either, like the canker- 
worms, go into the ground, or they may conceal them- 
selves in rubbish or in crevices about the barn, before 
turning to chrysalids. If a considerable number of 
these caterpillars were confined in a box, partly filled 
with moist earth, and covered with a little moist moss, 
(sphagnum,) they would probably complete their trans- 
formations therein, but they must not be entirely ex- 
cluded from the air more than a day or two, before they 
have changed to chrysalids. Secured in this way, the 
insects would probably bear transportation to Boston. 
If a collection of them, or of the chrysalids, properly 
secured, could be sent to the care of my friend, Joseph 
Breck, Esq., agricultural warehouse, N^orth Market 
street, Boston, they would reach me immediately, and 
the receipt of them, in good condition, would gratify 
me very much, and would enable me to obtain the in- 
sects in their winged state, and thereby to determine 
their scientific characters. 

As '^ The Cultivator" has an extensive circulation 
through the region where these insects have prevailed, 
if you should be pleased to call the attention of your 
numerous subscribers to the subject, it is my hope that 
a return corresponding to my wishes may be obtained. 

Thaddeus William Harris. 

Cambridge, Mats-, Nov. 9, 1846. 

Remarks. — The insect concerning which informa- 
tion is requested in the above communication, or a very 
similar one, was known to us several years since. In 
1834, while the writer was residing in Maine, it occa- 
sioned him considerable damage by attacking his wheat. 
At the time the wheat was threshed, (the month of 
September,) the insect was found among the grain, in 
great numbers, both in the larvae and perfect state. It 
is believed to be the same which at one time created 
considerable alarm in central and western New-York, 
under the name of « wheat-wormt*^ and which, by some 
persons not familiar with insects, appears to have been 
considered identical with what in New England, and 
some other sections, was mis-called " the weeviL*' 

We are inclined to think it is the same insect that it 
described by Curtis, in one of his papers on the " Na^ 
tural History and Economy of various Insects affecting 
the Com-cropy^* it,c. — Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, vol. V. pp. 481, 505. He places it with tlie 
family of Night-moths, under the name of Noctua cu* 
bictUaris, (N» quadripunctata, of Fabricius, N. sege- 
turn, of Esper.) His description of the moth is as fol- 
lows: 

«It is of a brownish mouse-color; antennae likebris- 
ties; eyes fuscous; palpi short and scaly, with a pitch- 
colored patch on the outside; ab<iomen rather slender, 
obtuse at the apex in the males, conical in the females: 
wings lying horizontally and incumbent in repose, 
forming an elongated triangle, superior long and nar- 
rowed at the base, with three irregular and crenated 
transverse lines, forming little black spots on the costa; 
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the Ant is near the base, the second before the middle, 
and the third beyond it; between these is a round and 
kidney -shaped spot; between the third and the posterior 
margin, which has a line of blaclc dots, is a sinualed 
ochreous line, reddish and suffused on the inside, the 
oxternal space dark fuscous; inferior wings pearly 
white, slightly tinged with brown next the cilia, the 
nervures brownish: length 6 lines, expanse 14 or 15 
lines." 

Mr. Curtis obserres that in England — *' This moth 
is common in hay-fields and about hay-ricks in May, 
June, and July, as well as on willows, in gardens, &c." 
This would appear to strengthen the idea that it is 
Identical with the insect, the larva of which is some- 
times called "clover- worm." 

Dr. Harris' treatise on insects is an excellent one, 
and reflects great credit on its author ; but its value would 
have been greatly enhanced, if It had been accompanied 
by illustrations. The work was originally written at 
the instance of the Legislature of Massachusetts, by 
whom the expenses attending its publication were, we 
believe, principally defrayed. The State certainly de- 
serves credit for the liberal discernment and regard to 
the interests of the people, which it thus evinced; but 
a work on which so much care and labor has been be- 
stowed, should be made as perfect as possible; and 
we cannot but hope that in bringing out a new edition, 
the State will furnish the necessary aid for accomplish- 
ing the improvement luggested. 



NEW-TOSK STATE AQBIOULTUBAL 800IETT. 



At the regular monthly meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the New -York State Ag. Society, for Oc- 
tober, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

On motion of Mr. Tail, of Rensselaer, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the society be presented 
to James Lenox, Esq., for his donation of 30 copies 
of '* Washington's Letters on Agriculture." 

On motion of the President, 

Retolved, That the thanks of the society be presented 
to Mr. George Fordon, of Geneva, for the skill and 
spirit he has manifested in breeding and exhibiting at 
our shows so many fine farm horses. 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee for No- 
Tember, the following resolutions were adopted : 

A letter having been road from F. E. L. Fischer, 
Director of the Imperial Botanic Garden, St. Peters- 
burgh, Russia, announcing that he had forwarded to the 
Society a copy of a new Botanical work, just published 
at St. Petersburgh, on motion of Mr. Tucker, 

Retolved, That the thanks of the N. Y. S. A. Society 
be presented to F. E. L. Fischer, of St. Petersburgh, 
Russia, for the donation announced in the above letter, 
and that a copy of the Transactions of the Society for 
1845, be forwarded to him. 

On motion of Mr. Tucker, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be presented 
to its President, Mr. Sherwood, of Cayuga, for a copy 
of the Census of the State of New- York for 1845. 

Resolvedf That the thanks of the Society be prt sented 
to Joseph Fellows, Esq., of Geneva, for his donation 
of fifty dollars in behalf of the Pultney estate. 

On motion of Mr. Vail, 

Resolved, That the Recording Secretary and Treasu- 
rer procure Daguerreotype portraits of all the Presidents 
of the Society, and that the Treasurer be authorized to 
pay for the same. 

On motion of Mr. Sherwood, 

Resolved, That the Treasurer of the Society be di- 
rected to keep charge of the rooms of the society; and 
to provide for its being kept open for the business of 
the Society, until further action of the Executite Com- 
mittee. 

On motion of Mr. Vail, 

Resolved, That the President, Mr. Prentice, and Mr. 
Mclntyre, be authorized to invest in bond and mort- 
fage> such sum of money as it now in the treasury^ as 



will not be neeiled to pay premiums now awarded, and 
to pay also contingent expenses of the Society. 

On motion of Mr. Sherwood, 

Resolved, That the Treasurer employ some suitable 
person to color the plates of the " Jardin de St. Peters* 
bourgh,'' at a price not to exceed twenty -five cents for 
each plate. 

The Committee then adjourned i9 the 2d Thursday of 
December next, at 10 o*clock. 

Present— Mr. Sherwood, Mr. Tail, Mr. Stevens, Bir. 
Tucker, Mr. Mclntyre. 



VARIBTIES OF FRUITS AND VBGETABLB8, 
Jiffected by Soil and Climate, 



It Is well known that varieties of fruit are greatly 
affected by soil and climate. For instance, a stamlard 
of the relative excellence of different kinds of apples 
and pears, drawn up for a particular section, would k>o 
wholly inapplicable to other sections; with a change 
of location, the quality of the fruit would change, and 
the standard might be reversed. All this is often wit- 
nessed in the transfer of fruits from Europe to this 
country, and it is not uncommonly seen here in shifting 
from one district to another. 

Does not this principle hold good in reference to va- 
rieties of grain and vegetables? We think it does. 
Some kinds of potatoes, for example, appear to do bet- 
ter, compared with other kinds, in some neighborhoods, 
than they do in others. Some sorts have also been 
known to be more exempt from blight in some places, 
while in other places they have failed. Dr. Emmons, 
in the Quarterly Journal of ^Agriculture, has some sen- 
sible remarks on this subject. << At first view,'' says 
Dr. E., " it seems that the same variety ought to hold 
out at all times and all places against the enemy. But 
it may be, after all, that varieties, like species, require 
a particular soil to bring fhem to a high standard of ex- 
cellence. For instance, one variety attains its standard 
of perfection in a light soil only, whereas another va- 
riety requires a strong clayey soil. They are secure 
from disease only when they are cultivated on that* soil 
which they require to reach their standard of perfection. 
Now some varieties, like some species of plants, are 
not so fastidious in their food, and hence do well if they 
have but a middling chance. The Merinos, or Long 
Reds, seem to be of this description. However all this 
may be, it is an important inquiry what soil is best 
suited to a given variety of potato. We know that 
some apples, as the Newtown pippin, must have a deep 
strong soil, and comes to nothing when planted in a 
poor soil. And why should there not be the same va- 
riety in the habits of varieties of potatoes, as in applet 
and other fruits." 



Artichokes. — ^Mr. Norle, of Massillon, Ohio, still 
continues the culture of artichokes. In a conversation 
we had with him a few months since, he stated that if 
it had not been for this crop, (of which he had several 
acres,) last season, he did not know how he could have 
got his sheep and other stock through the winter. He 
cut the tops and dried them for fodder; and the stock 
ate nearly the whole clean, scarcely leaving even a 
piece of stalk. The roots mostly remained in the 
ground till the frost had so far left it in the spring, that 
they could be dug. The tops, he says, yield from 5 to 
6 tODS of fodder per acre. 



Oats and Pea«.— The N. Y. Farmer and Jiff. 

ehanict says that Elijah Fillmore, of , sowed 

last spring, one bushel and three peeks of peas, and two 
bushels and twenty quarts of oats, on one and a half 
acres of land, which yielded 54| bushels of peas besides 
the oats. This piece of land, it is said, was cleared by 
his father 76 years ago, and has been under the plow ever 
since, except that it has been twice seeded down^ about 
5 or six years each time 
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J. B. W., (ivM, Id the Barticidlurut, (ban 
work we laice Iha above cut,) to accounl or ihe 
in which he ranovateil ui "aulcail" pear irt 
I Weil ■ 



KEltOVATma A FEA& TRSS.-Fi(. lOt. 



t Vir^lieu pear tree*, Ihiiueh (bey o 



arJy t 



en— pro 



(lelermined t 

■inca which, he uya, be baa Uhi 
lifiil Iruit — M gooil u grew on 1 



blighted, 
coulil be UatiB lur Ihem, mil 
Iwa trees in Oclober, 1843, 
:wo cropi o( beau. 
(arm twenty yeara 



He ileietibe* the proceal he puraucil witb the treei 

" I firat lenipeU aO'al] the rough outer coal of bark, 
md coaleJ the Itunli of the tree over with lofl bob|i, put 
on with a paint biuih. I next cut out about OQE-thinl 
of all the pooreil bnuichei, anil ahorteneil the head 
of the tree one-third, by 'heading back' tbe prin- 
cipal llmba, covering the wountli atler paring them, 
Withlbe < aheilac aolulion,' (the best thing I bave eier 
(rieilj recommended on page 32 of the ' Fruiti and 
Fruit Treei of America.' 

•< I then dug a trench, (bur feet wide Brouml the 
whole ball of roola, very much ai it I were going to 
traDiplant it. I left a ball of roota, b, UDtoochcil about 
aix feet in diameter. The roote — all the roota, large 
or imall— that exieniled beyond (hia ball, I cut ofT; and 
I ihoulJ Judge that I cut off about one-lhinl of the 
rooli; or, aa you ailviaed me, about an equal propor- 
tion to the branchei reduced. 

"The trench ilaelf, which wai four feet wide, I 
dug twenty inchei deep; and carted away all the old 
•uil from it to another part of my ganlen. I next cart- 
ed in an equal quantity of aoil from a BelJ of good 
paiture, where the lod had not been broken up for 
aeveral yean. I drew ihil earth, compoaed pretty 
largely ot tbe aod llieir, and fliled the trench around 
both trees. 

"To each tree I applied the following lubstances. 
Til: two buihels of refu*eor icorie from a blackimitb'a 
forge, two buihela of chareual, pretty well broken, 
■nd two pouuda of potuh well pulverized. Theaa lub- 
Btancea I had on the spot, and mingled them with 
the frcth soil aa it waa put in the trench. After the 
trench waa ftili of aoil conUinlng thew itimuUnti, I 
had the whole of ill eontenta thoroughly interm' 
by turning Ihem over and over again with the ipade. 
Tbii ti the whole of the proceaa. Now a word ■ 
the reanlla. 

" The Artt aumner after the freea had been operated 
npon — thai of IS44, 1 waa lurpriaad and delighleil with 



" Next aeaann, 1S45, it bloaaomed moderately. But 
almnat every blofaom ael, and gave me a fruit. Ever; 
fruit, to my great joy and laliilaclion, wal large, bir, 
and tmooth; the growth waa clean and healthyi and 
tbe leavea ilark green in color. 

"Thia year, I have bad ■ fine crop: two buahela 
from one tree, fi^nr buahela front the other. They were 
auperb fruit — genuine, old. faahioned VirgalieuBi and I 
cannot doubt that my ti'eea will continue to bear aach 
for many year*." 



B£7I£W OF THE SEASOIf. 

Thr moat remarkable characteriatic of the paat aea- 
Bon, may be aaid to have been the prevalence of a high 
dpgree of heat for a longer period than uiual ; the wea- 
ther having been moally very hot from the firat of June 
to the 10th of Beptember. In general, there haa beeo 
a greater aupply of moiature In (he abppe of rain, than 
in IS45. Droutha have oecurreil in aome aectiona, but 
not to the aame extent they did latt year. The sea- 
board, from Texas to Rhode.Itland, has bad quite an 
unuaual quantity of rain. 
Upon the whole, the aesaon haa been brorable for 
loal crops. In some aeciions of the weatcm part of 
le country, as in the valley of tbe upper Missiaaippl, 
re have heard of aome injury from drouth. From the 
central and western portions of thia stale, also, wehavs 
heard the same complaint. 

Whtal ha* yielileil well, generally — the crop giving, 
it I* believed, a greater aggregate quantity for the whola 
country, than haa ever been proiiuced in any previoot 
year. Accounts from the sonthem stales, apeak of tha 
crop having been iinuaually large; but it appears that 
roosTdersble damage was auatained in conaequence of 

the grain was standing in shock, cauaed it to sprout. 
In some of the southern diatricia of Pennaylnmia, tha 
Heisian fly, (Ctcidomyia diilriKior,} damageil the crop, 
and in the county of Onontlaga, and aome contiguous 
counties, in thiaalate, (he ravageaof the "weevil" are 
stateil to have been quite injurioua. In the weateni 
wheat-growing slates, — Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wiscon* 
sin, Michigaib Itc, the yield Is everywhere apiiken of 
as uncommonly heavy, and of excellent quality. 

Indian-corn ha* proved a heavy crop over the whola 
eounlry. We do not recollect a year whan thia crop 
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has been so universally good. It is gratifying that this 
great staple of our country has come io so abundantly^ 
as in consequence of the increasing demand for it in 
England, it now bear? a good price in our sea-ports. 
Some cheap mode of kiln-drying, or preparing this ar- 
ticle for transportation, is highly desirable. Its liability 
to injury by fermentation, or to become musty, when 
kept for a length of time in bulk, is a serious draw-back 
on its value for exportation ; and probably prevents it 
from being generally received in England in that per- 
fectly sweet condition, necessary to allow the people to 
form a correct estimate of its excellence. Hence, we 
presume, chiefly arises the « prejudice " which is said 
to exist against the use of Indian-meal in England and 
Ireland. If the inhabitants of those countries could 
have the article prepared in its best forms, as it is tomt- 
times to be met with here, we cannot believe their taste 
is so opposite to ours, that they would not relish it. 
Every good American house-wife knows that for culi- 
nary uses, it is important that corn-meal be fresh and 
perfectly sweet; and when corn or meal is only trans- 
ported, by the ordinary modes, from the interior of our 
country to the Atlantic ports, it is not easy to find it in 
that condition. 

Rye, barley f oats, and buckwheat, have generally 
given good yields. 

Fruit, taking the country together, has probably been 
as good as usual. Peaches were unusually plenty in the 
eastern states, though the quality, from a deficiency of 
flavor, was rather inferior to the product of seasons in 
general. Apples are more plenty than last year, not- 
withstanding the deficiency in some small districts, 
caused by spring frosts. 

Potatoes — a crop, which, though of less compaiutive 
value here than in the British islands, is yet of great 
importance — have in nearly all parts of itie country, 
suffered greatly from the malady known as << rot " or 
« potato-disease." Compared with 1845, we cannot 
say that the damage from this cause has been greater in 
this than in the former year. The injury occurred, for 
the most part, at an earlier period, the present year — 
(the first week in August) — and the rotting appears to 
have been generally so far checked, that at the time of 
digging the crop, the tubers found were mostly sound. 
We have, however, heard of some instances in which 
the rot seemed to come on a second time, towards the 
latter part of the season. The condition of the crop 
since it was secured, seems to be quite various in dif- 
ferent places. A farmer from central New- York, in- 
formed us a short time since, that his potatoes were rot- 
tmg so badly in the cellar, that he bad been under the 
necessity of sorting them ^^l.over, and even with all 
precaution and care, he feared he should not be able to 
save any for seed. We have heard a few instances of their 
rotting in the cellars in the' neighborhood of this city; 
but are, nevertheless, inclined to think that they are in 
better condition, in most cases, than was the crop of 
1845 at the same time in the year. 

As to the cause of this destructive malady, as we have 
toSd on a former occasion, wcare convinced but little is 
known; and we are equally convinced that no reliable 
remedy has been discovered. To these conclusions have | 
all come, so far as our knowledge goes, who have care- 
fully considered the matter, whether in this country or 
across the water. 

At the late meeting of the British Scientific Associa- 
tion, at Southampton, where this subject was discussed, 
Prof. Playfair said — '< it was of no use to attempt to 
account for an affection of which they were entirely 
ignorant." He said he had the ''misfortune" to have 
been one of the potato Commissioners appointed by 
Government, « and after all his experience in (hat ca- 
pacity, he freely confessed he knew less about the dis- 
ease now, than when he began his experiments." 

Dr. LiNDLET, in a late number of the (London) Gard- 
ners^ Chronicle, thus enumorales the various theories 
and rcinedtes which have been i>roposcd in reference to 
the ii'.sease: 

'< Plant on hot dry land, says one; dress your land 
with lime, cries a second; lime and salt are better, 
writes a third; use plenty of potash or soda urges ano- 



ther. Raise seedlings, shun guano, get sea-weed, fetch 
sets from Peru, pjant on slopes facing the sun, plant on 
slopes facing the north, buy Professor Hook-the-Sjb»* 
PLE's 'steep;' and twenty more panaceas are oflTered to 
the poor public, which stands bewildered by the kind- 
ness of its multitude of friends. And well it may, fbr 
it possesses imperfect means of Judging of probabilities 
in a case like this, and has no power of distinguishing 
between right and wrong. For ourselves, we feel it 
would be as presumptuous in ourselves, as in others, to 
hazard any recommendations, where all is confessedly 
most uncertain." 

We believe it to ly true that several kinds of vege- 
tation, during the past summer, were affected in a simi- 
lar manner with the potato. Prof. Emmons, in th« 
last number of the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture 
states, that the same week in which disease first ap- 
peared on the potato, '< the leaves of several elms began 
to dry and grow brown upon their edges, and in a few 
days terminated in the death of those leaves, when they 
fell off*. Besides the elm, a few maple, horse-chestnut, 
plum, bass, and button wood trees, were affected in a 
manner quite similar." We noticed the same appear- 
ances at the time mentioned; and we observed, also, 
that the carrot, (especially the white carrot,) was at- 
tacked in a very similar manner, and it has, in many 
instances, rotted as the potato has done. 

BUSINESS FOR WINTER. 



In the northern section of the country, not much can 
be done on the farm during the winter months; but the 
care of stock, the procuring and preparation of fuel, will 
necessarily occupy much time. 

If pastures and fields are covered with grass which it 
is deemed advisable to feet) off, stock may be turned on 
for that purpose when the ground it not soft, but they 
should be kept away when there is a liability of poacb« 
ing the soil. In general, cattle and horses had better 
be fed in the barn, or in suitable fixtures belonging to 
the barn-yard. The extra quantity and quality of the 
manure which may be saved from keeping them in this 
situation, will more than compensate for the trouble of 
feeding them. Sheep, however, while the ground it 
bare and dry, may rnn out, more or less, according at 
there should be food for them on the ground. 

The poorest fodder should be reserved for the coldest 
weather, after the stock has become seasoned to dry 
food, and when their appetites are sharp. Last spring's 
calves should be fed on rowen, or second crop bay, at 
it is less binding in its effects on the bowels than hay 
from the first crop. A few potatoes, carrots, or tur- 
neps, given daily, will be found very beneficial. Ca^ 
tie intended for slaughter, should be fed with strict 
regularity, in clean mangers; and they should haw 
clean, dry, and comfortably warm places to lie down 
and sleep. 

Farther south, where little or no snow falls, a system 
entirely difi*erent from ours, is pursued with fatting cal» 
tie. Instead of being sheltered, they are kept usually 
in open fields, and fed principally with Indian com, stalk, 
ear, hu<*k and all, without any other preparation than 
to cut and shock the corn at the proper time, and carry 
it to the fields from day to day. At first, it would seem 
that there niuBt be great waste in this mode of feeding, 
and there is unquestionably more food used in making 
a given quattity of meat, than is required where a well 
regulated system is adopted. But it should be remem- 
bereil that a great object in those sections, is the saving 
of manual labor, that being proportionately a much 
dearer article there, than beef, or the materials from 
which beef is made. Hence, on the score of economy, 
it may be better to waste some corn, than to expend too 
much labor in saving it all. 

Three fields are usually appropriated to stock-feed- 
ing. The fatting cattle are fed in each of these, in 
regular rotation, and are followed in the course by stor« 
cattle and swine, to clean up what is first left. Wheae 
care is taken to choose dry land, with a firm, clean sod, 
and close attention is paid in feeding, there is lest 
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wute<I, vhcn the ho^ bure cteuiril up the Held, Ihan 
wnuJil be auppoteJ by one uniicquaiDlCil irith the pnctice. 
Still, irilh (he orclman* irhieti too often previili, — 
the cillle being fed in loo iRiall flelih, or luch tt be- 
oum« mnitily « timet, or eovered with tnanure — there , 
te much wMie ind lou, both from the food not being- ' 
BBlen, Bni) the Mock being Kept In uncomforlable placei, ' 
where, If ihey Ihrite >t all. It ii but alovljr. 

Wood and timber ihould be cut and bauleil if praeli- ' 
cable, beFbre deep anont. There il economy in this 
on tet-eral aecounta. More fuel ii laved, and more la. 
bor iv done in a given lime, with leu expenie, anil far. 
tnore comfort in all engaged in il. Raila for fencing 
may be worked out lo good advantage in mild weather, 
•nd In itormy day*, if there la a auiublo place to work 
under cover, poiii may be mortised and made ready tor 
letting. Stone* far wallt may be readily moved, when 
there iijiui mow enough on the ground lo make good 
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QATB HIHOES. 







, of SodQB, N. 
Y, It ia repreienled in the annexed 
figure, the lower hinge being mere. 
ly a short rod or bar of iron. A, 
flg. I ID, bent at a right angle, ao that 
one end pauea into the gate post B, 
and the other into the foot of the 
gale through a circular iron ring or 
I walher. The upper hinge ia made 
by attaching a abort piece of cap' 
timber, lo the upper end of the post, 
by ■ mortiiB, asihown by the dotted 
lines, projecting lowardi the gale, 
and with a two inch auger hole lo 
receive the rounded end of the up- 
right bar C. 

mended by ita cheapnew, but by the 
ease with which a aingle hand may 

place the gate on ita hinges, thedif. 

Fig- lift ficully of adjualing two entering 

poiota at the same moment being removed. 

Quod hinges are aUo made of cast iron, at less than 
A half the usual eipenie. 



Clr^!33-wD ofwroughtiron,a»aho 

Uwwv.^v ' ^ 'oy rig- 111. The h. 

B A, on which the hii 






turn), should be of good 
wrought Iron, the bar B, forming the real of the piece, 
being cast round It. The bar C, through one end of 
which the hook or iron |iin A passei, ia entirely ofcait 
iriin. Bolh of ihem are notched on the tower aiilei, ao 
that after [dating them in the holel maile In the gate 
and potts for their receplion, they are Brmly tecureil by 
driving a wooden wedge or pin inlD Ibe hnlet above 



then 



EicEsTKB Sheep, — We learn that 
V has lately Importeil from Gng- 
■iiir I-eiceaier sheep, 6 ewM and 2 
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MH. TtrCKEE— Ton hire donbtlen teen, In ihe re- 
ported proceeilinga of the Britiah AtKwIatlon, that Prof, 
Schonbein, of Baale, ! 'wi tierlaad, bad ditcovered or in- 
vented and exhibited, at the recent meeting ofiiclentilla 
tnen in Southampton, an txploiivn Cotton, that in many 
reapeeta promiset to supplant Ihe heat rarieliet of gun- 
It exploded, entirely dlaippearing without imoke or 
smell, at a temperature of 400 degreet C, while tba 
best rille powder required a heat of aome 6O0 degree* 
C. The cotton preparation exploded even with a atroke 
of the hammer, and underneath pilea of ordinary gun- 
powder, without firing them— 4i ia Ihe caie with ful- 
minating silver and quicksilver. Soon after the an- 
nouncement of Scbnnbeia, here. In (Germany, Prot 
Boetger, of Trankfort, made the tame diacovery, anil 
united with the Baale Professor Id an arrangement lo 
ihare the prolttiof rewards from Dovenimenl, whalcrcr 
they might be. The newtpapera abounded with record* 
of eiperimenla made under the direction of artillery 
ofllcera, and crowda came abom Ihe laboratory of Prof. 
Boetger to tee the new cotton, and nitnen il* tttieli is 
throwing balls, which ao hir aurpaited those of onlioarj 

Natuially enough, a great number of chen 






I of And 



It the 



cret. Among others, several of the young c! 
the Olesaen Laboratory, and I among them. We have 
had the pleature here to make a cotton that exploded at 
a low temperature, but by no mema equalling in power 
that which bail gained such renown. 

Yesterday, appeared in the newspapers a communica- 
tion from Prof. Otto, of Brunawick, contalniDg hit dia- 

He had gone forward in his experiments fh>m tha 
luggeslion of Pelouie, made teveral years tince, Ihat 
paper, which it chlefiy composed of cotton, might he 
made explotlve, by saturating with nitric acid. The 



nicalei 



a ofec 






C K O 

Five atoms of this with two of nitric acid, give the 
element* for five atoms of cartionic acid, five of water, 
(vapor,) and two of nitrogen, prodncU that have no 
smoke and no smell.* 

Pelouia failed lo realize, practically, the idea abort 
expresaed. Paper i* cotton with too imall surface. 
Olio found, by dipping collon fbr an Instant In concen- 
trated nitric acid, and then drying it, that he had, aa be 
contidera, the wonderful produel. Bere the cotton it 
nearly all aurlaca. By too long digealion In nitric acid, 
new producta are formed, xyloidin, probably, amon( 
other*. By treatment in diluted nilrle acid, water en- 
ters the delicate cotlon fibres, and prevent! thai actual 



of t) 






lo the explosive character. 

The nilrio acid was prepared by diitilling from 1 part 
of aaltpetr« in 6 parti of concentrated aulphuric acid. 

Prof. Otto claims a ahare in any rewards that nuy be 
made (br the diacovery. 

liiere Is unquestionably much improvement to ha 
made In Iha article, before Ihe full value of the inven- 
tion can b* ateenainad. For mining, quarrying, and 
aome kinds of military lervice, il promltea lo be of 
great ate. For ordinary Bre-armt, and probably for 
cannon, I cannot help doubling iti profitable employ- 
menl. The experience of France under Nipoteoa, hat 
ihuwn that a powder from charcoal, sulphur, and salt- 
petre, may be made lo alrong that it cannot be prohi- 
ablyui ■ 



• ^ICHy-aNUJ = 5CO,-^6HO^-^N 

Common gunpowder con a itta before exploaion, i 

K O, S 0( T-S-r 3C, 
uich io exploding becomel 

K 8, -(. M T 3 C O,. 
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eret of manufacturing this new material for military 
service. If it be so, the publication of Prof. Ottos 
communication should be extended to America as well 
as to Europe. 

1 send yoQ herewith a specimen of the explosive 
eotton as prepared to-day by Prof. Liebig* — ^not, how- 
ever, according: to Otto's method. What his method 
may be, I am unable to say. By drying it a rainnte on 
a stove, and then firing, you will witness its chief cha- 
racteristics. £. N. HoHsroRD. 



[The tcotton sent by Mr. Hokspobd has been tried 
here, and it evidently possesses considerable explosive 
power. Prof. Agassi z, who was present when some 
of it was fired, statet* that it differed considerably from 
the <' g'um cotton *' of Schonbein — the latter beinfp pro. 
duced from gum, and that sent by Mr. H. being (apparent, 
ly) common cotton with the preparation described. Prof. 
A. thinks there is no doubt that Schonbein*8 invention 
will, to a great extent, displace gunpowder.] 



INQUIRXES. 

Cranbebries. — B. W., (Pemberton, N. J.) We re- 
fer you to our last number, pages 336, 334. 

SoiuNG.— Delaware Farmer. — You will find the 
information you seem to require, by reference to the 
Cultivator for 1845, page 22, and to our last number, 
pages 331, 332. 

Cluster Pea. — J. A. B., (Cazenovia.) We know 
nothing of this pea, excepting from the communication 
of Mr. Spinner, in our number for April last. If any 
person has any further knowledge of it, we should be 
glad to hear from them. If it has been proved valuable, 
we should like to know where seed can be had, and at 
what price. 

Jerusalem Artichoke. — ^J. A. B. Weseenorea* 
son why this vegetable is not adapted to general culti- 
vation. Any one who has a few bushels of the seed to 
spare, will please inform us. 

Refuse Pomace. — J. A. B. We have seen this ar- 
ticle often used as manure, but in no instance with much 
benefit. The acid is retained a great while, and it is 
very hurtful to vegetation. In its raw state it will kill 
thistles, briars, &c., and we have known it used for that 
purpose. We have seen some attempts to work it with 
lime and ashes, but the conclusion was that ** it cost 
more than it come to." 

Machine for Cutting Grass. — P. S. A., (New 
Wilmington, Del.) The only machines of which, we 
have beard, that are used for cutting grass, are such as 
are used for cutting grain — commonly culled harvesting 
machines. Mr. Hussey's and Mr. McCormicjc's we 
had suppo-sed were as good as any for this purpose; but 
there may be others which answer better. 

r ^mM !■ I -- I - I - I _ _■ 

FOREiaN. 



The news by the Acadia, which arriveil at Boston on 
the 16ih ult., has had a tendency to lower the prices of 
breadstuffs, pariicularly flour, in this country. The de- 
mand in England and Ireland is likely to be less than 
had been previously anticipaleit. There is no doubt 
that there is considerable scarcity, and in some districts 
much suHcring among the inhabitants; but grain has 
been hurried into all the British ports in large quanti- 
ties, which will probably go far towards affording a 
supply. The following paragraph from the Bankers' 
Circulary may be worthy of note as an indicaiiou of 
the slate of the foreign market: 

" Our belief is that, so far from wanting an import 
of four millions of quarters, if there were not one 
bushel imported in addition to what has been now pur- 
chased for England, plenty of food will be found in 
the British islands (o fceiP the people, at the present 
rate of consumption, until h'epieinhcr, 1S47.*' 

At the latest dates, the demand for Indian corn con- 
tinued, thoup^h flour had declined; and a sninll decline 
is said to have taken place in American beef, pork, 
and cheese. 
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Orwell, 
Pawlel,»«» 
Piiisford," 
Ruiloiid,'*- 

Stow. 

Sali»bary,» 
St. Al bails, 
Shoreham, 
Sht'lbiime, 
UndiThill,' 
Vergenne*, 
Wnrreii, •• 
Wliifin?. 
W'in«M>ski Falls,' 

Wiwlwir. 

WesU'ord, 

Wiiiisfii'ld, 

Willi.Hmii. 

Mnssarhu9ftt3. 

Bfwton, 

Deerfield. 

K.'st^^amplon, ••• 

Fall River, 

Mi^ldlefifld, 

Newburyptirt, ••• 
Northampton, ••• 

Richmond. 

I^nrm^fifld, 

^^ ore ester, 

Wilbrahnm. 

Rhoftt If land 

ProvitleiK-e, 

Connrctintt. 

Avon. ' 

Brinjol, 

Hcrlin, 

Bndi»»'port, 



15 

19 



Wa»ertown,-»-»' 
W^st Hartford, •• 

Wttlerbury, 

New- York. 

Albany, 

Aniaterdam, 

Ameniavtlle, •••• 

Auburn, 

Argyle, 



In order to show such of our friends as are disposed 
to aid in the circulation of our paper, what has been 
done in some places , and what undoubtedly may be 
done in many others, we publish a list of those post- 
ofBces to which we now send fifteen or more copies. 
We should, of course, be highly gratified to have thit 
list greatly extended for our next volume. 

Maine. 

Bangor, 

New Hampshirt. 

Walpole, 

Westmoreland. • • • 
Vermont. 

Arlington, 

Bethel. 

Burlington, 

Bellows Falls^*"* 

Benninglon, 

Brandon, 

Burlington Falls, • ■ 

Bridport, 

Braitleboro. •••••• 

Chimney Point,." 

Caslleton, 

Charlotte, 

Cornwall, 

Derby. 

East Poultney, ••• 
Fayette ville, . •••• 

Grand Isle, 

Hinesburgh, 

Middlebury, 

Munche»ier, 

New Haven,"". 
North FerrisbUTgh, 15 



IS 

29 
15 

1? 

22 

60 

90 Acrord, 

15 

2(3 

15 

17 

15 

15 

Ifi 

2P 

15 

40 

32 

25 

25 

IP 

34 

20 

IP 



Aurora, ■ 

Bttldwinsville,-" 

Belltsle, 

Batavia, 

Buel. 

Buffalo, • 

Barcelona, 

Beekmantown,« • 
Binghamton, •••• 

Burnt Hills, 

liullston,' ••••••• 

Bath, 

Battemnlts, 

Belleville, 

Bristol, 

Cooperstown, ••• 

Canterbury, 

Chittenango,*"" 

CazenoYia, 

Canandaigoa, ■•• 

Corning, 

IS^^'Charllon, 

15|Cedarville, 

16 Cux.«ackie, • 

IsjCattekdl, 

2(-'ri'nton. 

25 Conesville, 

15 CIvde. 



23Cubleskill,< 



15 
IP 
17 
Ifi 



- 21 

• 2?- 
IG 

174 

• 23 

> 15 
-904 

> 19 

> 15 
17 

• 26 
■ 15 
. 27 

• 15 
54 

• 31 
' 16 

• 34 
. 22 

> 15 
. IS 

. 41 
. 15 

• 23 
. 46 
. 16 
. 221 

> 25 

• 63 Northeast,' 

• 15 Newark. 

. 19 North Granville 
. 21 New- York Cily, 
' ]5Nevvbnrgh, ••••' 

• 15 New Lebanon, 
IPNimda Valley, •• 

' 19 Oswego, 

' 19|()gden»burgh, ••< 
26|Owcgii, 



Jorrlan, ....- 

Kee!*eville, 

Kinderhonk, 

Kirkland, < 

Lysaiider, < 

Little Fails, 

Lt>ckport, 

[jowville, 

IJvonia, 

Lansingburgh, •.• 

Marcel ius, ' 

Mexico, 

Moriah Four Cor. 

Meredith, 

Middle Granville, < 

Murrisville, 

Madison,*" 

Maahamel, • 

Malta vdle, 

Mamuroiieck, "•< 

Malta, 

Maloiic. 

Moira, 

Manlius, 

New Hanroi-d,"> 

Nelson. 

New Lisbon. 

New Rochelle,' 



]« 
19 
19 
15 
15 
18 
94 
S3 
90 
15 
15 
15 
19 
15 
15 
15 
23 
15 
15 
16 
15 
20 
15 
31 

n 

15 

16 
18 



Caniillus, 15 Oxford, 



Catharine. 

Centre Almond, • 

Champlain. 

24i Durham. 

I'^IlV Ruyter, 

Z'! KjiM Hamilton ••' 

Knrt GreenWich. 



New Berlin, 15 

• 15 
25 

• 15 
87S 

29 
- 29 

• 46 

• 47 
17 
30 
2t 

■ IH 
43 

> 19 
98 
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KnMon, 2hi Perry 



l7'Ofi«\-iiie. 

I5|l»nlnski. 

37| Ferry ville,"" 
15,Penn Van, "• 

IGjPabnyra, 

1* Pern, 

15>Ponghkeepflie, 



Haton. ■ 

15jKn8t Bloonjfield, 
3')'F.llicotiville, "• 

17i|'/lmir« " 

2\<y.aM i^t«K'kholin, 
2-ir.aple Mill»,"»« 



4J>|lVlerboro,... 
ariPluitsburgh,' 
1') Rn-«bville."- 

.??l»ome, 

15, Ko<! heater, •• 
l.l.Hiiiiifbfck, ' 



1.5 riiirm"Uii1, 17|Riclinj.>nd 

01 Fort P'nin, ISi^Jouih Middletown. 



16 
23 

7.7 

16 
21 



Kuli«»n. 2?>|Stanfordville,' 



15 
17 



rliishinir, 

Ki^likill. 

Ki-jlikill I<an<ling, 

Fi»re««tville, 

Predonia, 

Galway, 

l.*) G('iicva,*»«« 

lP'nro.Mibn-<>i, 2» 



15|.Solioharie C. H. 



15 
15 
16 
62 



riifs'iire. 2:^1 Greenville, 



Saratoga, 



Chnpinville,' 
Columbia, •• 
Dnrien, 



l5|(tene«eo, •• 
15 Henderson, 
ISiHnvnnna,. . 



St'heiieciady, " 

**yracu««, 

Salem, 

Sandy Hill, "" 
South 11 an ford, 
Troy, 

SOTarrytown, •"• 

15'Truxion, 

nll'tica, 

15 Vernon, 



Danhurv. 15 Flillttlale, 23 Verona 



i; 



Farmsnei'^n, • 
Liirbfif-Ul."" 
New Milford, 
New C.tuiiiin. 
Xc\r Hrliin. 
P.tril."iil. "" 

S'inr*Mi. 

SntJifli', 

Windsor, •"• 



3nRi«l.s.in. 43 



15i Hamilton," 

27|HartforfU " 
I'^iHempslcnd, 



I "if Tomer. •• 

I'jiflMMriVer, 



SO 
91 
15 
22 
IB 
17 

128 
16 
23 
41 
15 
15 
15 
33 

137 
18 
15 
15 
53 
18 
15 
31 
16 
18 
24 
15 
32 
21 



* • • * tm^ 



1 
1 



I'»l)u.*iown, 
J' ueivillc, • 



« • • • 



Vernon Centre,* 
60 Went Winfield. 
'2C* WhiteslHtro,"" 
17 WeMmoi eland.' 

17 Wntprtown. 49 

M \Vhi"'holl, 15 

C'*hV:i1eriord. 25 

2V VVt-tc'M >«t«r. 1*5 

IGiWuterloo. 2$ 
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VfeA GrRenfleld, 

"Wilion. 

Waterville, 

YouiigaU)Wii, ••• 
New Jerny. 

Borlinfton, 

C«rp«nter'8 Land' g. 15 

Greenwich, 

New BniiMWick)* 
Perth Araboy,'*" 

Rahway. 

Salem. ••••• 

Pennstflvania. 
Carlisle, •♦••• •••• 

Erie, • 

GrfcensburjT, ••••»• 
Uerriotuiville, •••• 
HooeWfll Cotton 

\ V t»rk«, • • • 

Harbor Creek,* '•* 
Jeflersoiiville, • • • • 

I«aiicnatcr, 

liewisbttrg, 

MoiUrnse. 

NeWviUe, 

Northeast, 

Pittsburgh, 

PhiUclclphia, •'•• 

Unioiilown, 

Waynesburg, •••• 

Wayiio* 

York, 

DeUnoare. 
Wilmington, .♦••• 

BhUimore, 

Cambridge, 

Easton, 

Frederick, 

Trapfw, ».... 

Washington, D. C. 
Alexandria, •••••• 

Virginia. 

Anandale, 15 

Bridgewater, •••• 18 



16fCharlottsvi!l«, • • • • 
Culpepper t'.H., •• 
PatriazC. H.,«»-« 
Lviichburgh, . • • • • 

Richmono, 

Wheeling, 

Nvrth Coiolituu 

Greensboro, 

Lexingion, .•-••• 

Xewbern, 

Raleigh, 

South Carolima. 
Bennittsville, •••• 

Beaufort, 

Greenville C> H., 

Georgia- 

Columbus, • 

Macon, 

Madison, .••••••• 

Savannah, 

AUoatfUu 

Mobile, 

Tuscaloosa, 

Misgissippi. 
Columbus. 

tfisjonri* 
St. Louis, 

TeniujMS. 

Franklin, 

Maryville, 

KfiHtudty*. 

Frankfort, 

Ix>aisville, 

Leiington, 

Millersburg, 

Paris, 

Vertaillee, 

OkuK 

Aurora, • 

Brookfield,. •« 
Columbus, ••• 
Cincinnati, ••« 



ISNeWark, 



15 
90 
92 

15 



16 
15 
15 
17 
321 

54 
15 
2? 
15 

15 
15 
30 
50 
17 
15 
94 
17 
98 
149 
15 
92 
15 
15 

4S 



Oberlin,' 
Sanduakj,' 



43 

14 

331 

23 

2» 

99 

17 



• •■•••• 



• •••••• 



90 

21 

gf^Warren,' 

15 Zanesville, 

15 IndiMM. 

Mishawaka,**- 

17 Madison, 

15 South Bend,"* 

96 Salem, 

91 Terre Haute, • 
lUinoi*' 

15 Chicago, 

17 Hennepin,' 
10 

15 
31 
15 
15 

30 
34 

Ifi 

16 

40 
16 

15 

31 

38 

15 

68 Kentville, 

15 



Elyria, - 
Granville, ' 
Gusiavtts,' 



MUkigan* 

Ann Arbor, 

Adrian, 

Battle Creek, ••• 
Grand Rapids,- •• 

Ionia, ••••• 

Kalamazoo, < 

Palmyra, 

Romeo, 

Shiawassee, ••••• 

Ypsilanti, 

Wi$kon$iiu 

Milwaukie, 

Caaada. 

Brockville, 

Gananoque, 

Montrew, 

Quebec, 

Simcoe, 

Nova SeoUa. 
Comwallia, ••••• 



Wolfvilk, 

New Brunivnek. 

95 St. John, 

15 Woodstock, 

90 AfkoHMOS. 

15 Cherokee Nation,. 

15 Choctaw Nation,* 

16 Wt$t Inditt. 
91BennQda, • 



15 

18 
91 
15 

16 
28 
17 
15 
15 

15 
15 

41 
15 
18 
16 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
63 

45 

56 
19 
34 
38 
96 

15 
15 
- 15 

18 
15 

41 

19 

15 
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TO OORRESPONDEIfTS. 



Communication! have been received, ilnce our last, 
from Henry M. Earlc, Samuel Wait, Jr.> J. O. Clark, 
Jr., B. W., Wm. Bacon, Prof. J. P. Norton, Glenallen, 
Thacldeua W. Harris, S. P. Rollo, Prof. E. N. Horsford, 
Mrs. B. R. Voorhees, Joseph A. Badg^er, A. Fitch, Pe- 
ter S. Alrich, Samuel Leech. 

Books, Pamphlbts, 5ic., hav« been receiyed as fol* 
lows: 

Norman's Southern Agricnltural Almanac for 1847; 
edited by Thomas Affleck, £fq. Published by M. B. 
Norman, New-Orleans. 

Catalog^ue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants, 
ctiltivated at the Lake Erie Nurseries, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Elliott 5l Co., proprietors. — ^Also, of Arch Spring Nur- 
s«ry, Wasbing^ton county, Md., by D. 5l J. Reichard.— 
Also, of Kinderhook Nursery, Columbia county, by 
Henry Snyder.-— Also, of the Ashton Nurseries of Tho* 
mas Hancock, near Burlington, N. J. 

The Sentinel and Witness newspaper, containing the 
Reports of the Middlesex (Conn.) Ag. Society. 

Gen. Chandler's Address, delivered at the close of the 
late Fair of the American Institute* 

Princess Catalogue of Bulbous and Tuberous Rooted 
Flowers— also, his Supplementary Catalogue of New 
•nil Rare Fruits. 

Dealings with the firm of Dombey & Son, Wholesale 
and Retail and for Exportation; by Charles Dickens, 
(Boz.) W^ith illustrations by H. K. Browne. No. I. 
To be completed in 20 Nos. at 8 cents each. Published 
by Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 



Good Crop or Potatoes. — Henrt Btjtman, of 
Dixmont, Maine, states in the Boston Cultivator, that 
lie raised 1000 bushels of |iotatoes on 1J| acres of ground. 
The variety was the Long-reds, or •* Merinos." They 
{rrew on a deep soil, on which bad been burned, the 
y(>ar {ireviout, a larpe quantity uf rubbish, logs, bushes, 
&c., and the ashes plon'ed in. The next season the 
p.'litocs were plunlcd, aTicr another plowing, without 
any lircss'.ng. 



CtTLTiVATOR OmcE. — The publisher of The Culti- 
vator, having become the proprietor of the << Albany 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store," has taken th« 
large store. No. 10 Green -St., in the most central pari 
of the city, to which he has removeil the offices of the 
Cultivator and the Horticulturist, together with his Ag. 
Warehouse and Seed Store, and where he will at all 
times be pleased to receive calls from any of his sub> 
scribers who may visit the city. 

Q9*JoHN P. Norton, Esq., of Farming^on, Ct., left 
here on the 16th of September last for Europe. Hit 
intention, we understand, is to pass a year, or more, at 
various scientific institutions; and on his return to this 
country, it is expected he will assume the duties be- 
longing to the newly-established professorship of che- 
mistry, &c., at Yale College. Mr. N. took Scotland on 
his way to the continent, and from Edinburgh we have 
an interesting letter from him, which we shall give in 
our January number. He will also favor us, as here- 
tofore, with frequent communications, which, as our 
readers will be glad to learn, will appear from time to 
time in our columns. 

Prof. Agassis, of Neuf-Chatel. This gentlemaoy 
of whom it may safely be said that he stands at the 
head of living naturalists, has arrived in this country 
since our last number went to press. He intends spend- 
ing at least two years in the United States, to study oar 
natural history in every department, both fossil and 
recent. Having already made a rapid tour of our prin- 
cipal cities, and visited naturalists of these places, he 
has returned to Boston, preparatory to his course of 
lectures at the Lowell Institute. In his visit to our city 
and the State Geological Rooms, he highly compli- 
mented the liberality of our legislators in commencing 
and continuing the scientific researches which have 
resulted In so splendid a collection, and the publica* 
tion of a work which, he says, is sought eagerly for 
in every part of Europe, and which has induced so 
many distinguished foreign naturalists to visit us, and 
will bring many more. The visits of such men do more 
to render our country and its resources appreciated 
abroad, than hundretls of those travellers who come 
here to kill time and to gossip, and we shall soon see 
and feel the results, in the softening of those prejudices 
which have been engendered and kept up abroad 
against America and Americans. For Prof. Agassis, a 
pupil of the great Cuvier, a name reverenced among 
natttimlists, we bespeak the most cordial reception 
among our friends, and which we know will be as freely 
accorded to the man as to the philosopher. 

Yield or Wheat in England. — The average yield 
of wheat in Britain, is put down in statistical works at 
26 bushels per acre, the yield having increased, within 
a few years, 8 bushels per acre. Mr. Colman states 
that in his intercourse with the British fkrmers, he has 
seldom found the yield, under good cultivation, less 
than 32 bushels, and that he has frequently found it full 
40 bushels. He states, ftirther, that he is informed, on 
the best authority, on the redeemed lands (<< fens,") of 
Lincolnshire, the yield is very often from 56 to 64 
bushels per acre. One &rmer In Berkshire assured Mr. 
C. that his crop on a large form averaged 56 bushels to 
the acre; and he adds that it has been well attested that 
a crop in Norfolk, the same year, produced 90 bushels 
and three pecks per acre — " the largest yield,'' says Mr. 
C, « within my knowle<lge.» 

Seed-Corn. — We have received from Mr. Eli Root, 
of Orwell, Vt., a bushel of Indian corn of a variety 
cultivated by him, and in reference to which he says — 
" I send you a box of seed-corn of a kind my father 
brought from Piltsfield, Mass., fifty^tix years ago last 
March, and which has ever since been planted on my 
farm. You see it is not quite run out yet, though it 
has not been improved by crofiing." The corn is cer- 
tainly a handsome sample — ^the ears long, (8 rowed,) 
well filled over (he cob, and the kernels large, plump^ 
and bright. Wo see but one objection to it, and 
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flttcntioD in selecting leed would in a few years greatly 
remedy that. The buttt of the eart are too large-^ 
holding* ao much sap or moisture^ as to prevent the ear 
and grain from readily drying. It is of much impor- 
tance that the crop should be in condition to be stored 
■C the earliest posssible period; as a difference of a few 
days in this respect may greatly affect the value of the 
orop. The smaller the cob and bult> the quicker the 
9om will become dry and At to put in the crib. 

Browse for Cattle.— Mr. Claak Rich, of Shore- 
kam, Vt., informs us that cattle and sheep can be kept 
well on browse alone. We have no doubt of the fact, 
m we have known instances where it has been done. 
Mr. R. states that last spring, (1846,) the farmers in 
portions of Pennsylvania and Ohio, near lake Erie, 
were compelled to take their stock to the woods daily, 
in order to support them through the winter. It was 
eOLtremely dry there the previous season, so that the hay 
orop almost entirely failed, making it neeessary to de- 
pend on browse fbr fodder. Yet Mr. R. says he heard 
many say their cattle never came out better in the 
spring. 

Correction.— By some unaccountable mistake, in 
the list of pears on p. 336, last No., the name Julienne 
was printed " Indiana." 

"C. P. Wheeler.**— We shall be glad if any of our 
■obscribers can inform us of the whereabouts of this 
man, who formerly acted as agent fur « The Cultiva- 
tor," at Lexington, Mass.^ and forgot to pay for the pa- 
pers he ordered. 



THB STRAWBERRT OOHTROVSRST. 



[Although the question in regard to the sexual cha- 
racter of the strawberry has been considerably discussed, 
we think the following very able article, written by 
the Rev. H. W. Beecher, for the Western Farmer 
and GardeneTf will -be read with interest, and will be 
regarded as placing the sulyect for the future beyond 
controversy.] 

No man will deny, that in their cultivated state, straw. 
berries are found, in respect to their blossoms, in three 
conditions : first, blossoms with stamens alone, the pis- 
tillate organs being mere rudiments; second, blossoms 
with pistillate organs developed fully, but the stamens 
Tcry imperfect and inefficient; thirti, blossoms in which 
ftamlnate and pistillate organs are both about equally 
developed. 

There are two questions arising on this state of facts, 
one, a question of mere vegetable physiology, viz; is 
such a state of organization peculiar to this plant origi- 
nally, or is it induced by cultivation! The other ques- 
tion is one of eminent practical importance, viz : what 
effect has this state or organization upon the success of 
Ottltivationf 

Passing by the first question, for the present, we 
would say of the second that, a tubttantial agreement 
has, at length, been obtained. It is on all hands con- 
ceded that staminate plants, or those possessing only 
stamens, and not pistillate organs, are unfruitful. Any 
other opinion would now be regarded as an absurdity. 
It is equally well understood that pistillare plants, or 
those in which the female organs are fully, and the 
male organs scarcely at all developed, are unfruitful. 
No one would attempt to breed a herd of cattle from 
males txclusivdy, or from females; and, for precisely 
the same reason, strawberries cannot be had from plants 
substantially male, or substantially female, where each 
are kept to themselves. 

But a difference yet exists among cultivators as to the 
(acts respecting those blossoms which contain both male 
«nd female organs, or, as they are called, perfect flower- 
ing plants. 

Mr. Longworth states, if we understsnd him, sub- 
stantially, that perfect flowering varieties will bear but 
moderate crofis, and, usually, of small fruit. 

On the other hand. Dr. Brinkle, whose scetlling 
ttrawberries we noticed in our last number, Mr. Down- 



ing, and several other eminent cultivators, adopt the 
contrary opinion, that, ioith care, large crops of large 
fruit may be obtained from perfectly flowering plants. 
The question is yet, then, to be settled. 

It is ardently (o be hoped that, hereafter, we shall 
have less premature and positive assertion, upon unripe 
observations, than has characterized the early stages of 
this controversy. We will take the liberty of following 
Mr. Hovey in his Magazine, between the years 1842 
and 1846, not for any pleasure that we have in the sin« 
gular vicissitudes of opinion chronicled there, but be- 
cause an eminent cultivator, writer, and editor of, hith* 
erto, the only horticultural magazine in our country, 
has such influence and authority in forming the morals 
and customs of the kingdom of horticulture, that every 
free subject of this beautiful realm is interested to have 
its chief men of such accuracy that it will not be dan- 
gerous to take their statements. 

In 1842, Mr. Longworth communicated an article on 
the fertile and sterile characters of several varieties of 
strawberries for Mr. Ilovey's Magazine, which Mr. H., 
for subject matter, endorsed. In the November number, 
Mr. Coit substantially advocated the sentiments of Mr. 
L., and the editor, remarking upon Mr. Coil's article, 
recognized distinctly the' existence of male and femalft 
plants. 

He (Mr. H.) says that of four kinds mentioned by 
Mr. C. as unfruitful, two were so **from the want of 
staminate or male plants ;^^ and « the cause of the bar* 
renness is thus easily explained*'* And he goes on to 
explain divers cases upon this hypothesis; and still 
more resolutely he says, that all wild strawberries have 
not perfect flowers; *' in a dozen or two plants which 
we examined last spring, some were perfects (the italics 
are ours,) having both stamens and pistils; other s^ only 
pistils, and others, only stamens; thus showing that the 
defect mentioned by Mr. Longworth exists in the origin 
nal species*** He closes by urging cultivators to set 
rows of Early Virginia among the beds for the sake of 
impregnating the rest. 

Mr. Hovey's next formal notice was exactly one year 
from the foregoing, November, 1843, and it appears 
thus: "We believe it is now the generally received 
opinion of all intelligent cultivators (italics are oura 
again,) that there is no necessity of making any distine* 
tion in regard to the sexual character of the plante 
when forming new beds. The idea qf male and femaU 
plants, first originated, we believe, by Mr. Longworth, 
of Ohio, is now considered as exploded.** Such a sudden 
change as this was brought about, he says, by additional 
information received during that year by means of his 
correspondents, and by more experience on his own 
part. He says nothing of male blossoms and female 
blossoms, which he had himself seen in wild strawberries* 
Mr. Hovey then assumed the theory that cultivdtiont 
good or bad, is the cause of fertile or unfertile beds of 
strawberries, and he says: « in conclusion, we think we 
may safely aver, that there is not the least necessity of 
cultivating any one strawberry near another (our ita- 
lics) to ensure the fertility of the plants, provided they 
are under a proper state of cultivation." 

Mr. Hovey now instituteil experiments, which he 
promised to publish, by which to bring the matter to 
the only true test; and he, from time to time, repro* 
mised to give the result to the public, which, thus far, 
we believe, he has forgotten to do. 

His mac^azine for 1SI4 opens as that of 1843 closed; 
and in the first number he says: "the oftener our at- 
tention is called to this subject, the more we feel con- 
firmed in the opinion that the theory of Mr. Longworth 
is entirely im founded; that there is no such thing ae 
male and female plants, though certain causes may 
protluce, as we know they have, fertile and stetilc 
ones." 

Nevertheless, in the next issue but one, this peremp- 
tory language is again softened down, and a doubt even 
appears, when he says, "If Mr. Longworth' s thecrf 
should prove true, ^c'* We, among others, waiteil 
anxiously for (he promined experiments; but, if pub- 
lished, we never saw them. The subject ra'hrr ilietl 
out of his Magazine until August 1S4j, when, in speak- 
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ing of the fioston Pine, a second fine seedling of his 
own raisingi he is seen bearin^i^f away on the other tack, 
if not with all sails set, yet with enough lo give the 
ship headway in the right direction: <<Let the causes 
be what they may, it is sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses to know, that the most abundant crops (italics 
ours) can be produced by planting some sort abounding 
in staminate flowers, in the near vicinity of those which 
do not possess them;" p. 293. And on p. 444 he re- 
iterates the advice to plant near the staminate varieties. 
In the August number for 1846, p. 309, Mr. Hovcy 
shows himself a thorough convert to Mr. Longworth*s 
views, by endorsing, in the main, the report of the 
committee of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society. We 
hope after so various a voyage touching also may points, 
that he will now abide steadfast in the truth. 

We look upon this as a very grave matter; not be- 
cause the stra^r-berry question is of such paramount, al- 
though it is of no inconsiderable importance; but it is of 
importance whether accredited scientific magazines 
fhould be trustworthy; whether writers or popular edi- 
tors should be responsible for mistakes entirely unneces- 
sary. We blame no man for vascillation while yet in 
the process of investigation, nor for coming at the truth 
gradually, since this is the necessity of our condition 
to learn only by degrees, and by painful shifting* The 
first requisite for a writer is, that he be worthy of trust 
in his statements. No man can be trusted who ventures 
opinions upon uninvestigated matters; who states facts 
with assurance which he has not really ascertained, who 
evinces rashnesss, haste, carelessness, credulity, or 
fickleness in his judgments. The question of perfect or 
imperfect blossoms depends upon the simplest ex- 
ercise of eye-sight. It requires no meas^urements, 
no process of the laboratory, no minute dissections or 
nice calculations, it requires only that a man should tee 
what he looks at. 

When a boy, playing " how many fingers do I hold 
up," by dint of peeping from under the bandage, we 
managed to make very clever guesses of how many 
lilly fingers some roguish lassie was holding in tempt- 
ing show before our ban laged eyes, but some folks are 
not half so lucky with both eyes wide open, and the 
stamens and pistils standing before them. 

If such latitude is permitted to those who conduct 
the investigations peculiar to horticulture, who can 
confide in the publication of facts, observations, or ex- 
periments? Of what use will be journals and magazines? 
They become like chronometers that will not keep 
time; like a compass that has lost its magnetic sensi- 
bility; like a guide who has lost his own way, and 
leads his followers through brake, and morass, and 
thicket, into interminable wanderings. Sometimes, the 
consciousness of faults in ourselves, which shotild make 
us lenient towards others, only serves to produce irrita- 
ble fault-finding. After a comparison of opinions and 
facts, through a space of five years, with the most dis- 
tingui^lied cultivators, east and west, Mr. Longworth 
is now universally admitted to have sustained himself 
in all the essential points which he first promulgated — 
not discovered, for he made no claim of that sort. The 
gardeners and the magazines of the east have, at lcn«:th, 
adopted his practical views, after having stoutly, many 
of them, contested them. 

It was, therefore, with unfeigned surprise, that we 
read Mr. Ilovcy's latest remarks in the September 
number of his magazine, in which, with some as- 
perity, he roundly charges Mr. Longworth with mani- 
fold errors, and treats him with a contempt which 
Would li'ad one ignorant of ihe controversy, to suppose 
that Mr. Hovey had never made a mistake, and that Mr. 
Longworth had been particularly fertile of them. Thus: 
** Mr. Longworlirs remarks abound in so many errors 
and inconsistencies, that we shall scarcely expect to 
notice all. *' Another gross assert ion,^^ &c. Kefer- 
ring to another topic, he says: "This question, we 
therefore, consider as satisfactorily settled, without 
discussing Mr. Longworth's conflicting views about 
male and female Keen." 

This somewhat tragical comedy, js now nearly played 
out, and we have spoken a word just before the fall of 



the curtain, because, as chroniclers of events, and critics 
of horticultural literature and learning, it seemed no 
less than our duty. We have highly appreciated Mr. 
Hovey's various exertions for the promotion of the art 
and science of horticulture, nor will his manifest errors 
and short comings in this particular Instance, disincline 
us to receive from his pen whatever is good. 

We hope that our remarks will not be construed as a 
defence of western men or western theories, but as a 
defence of the truth, and of one who has truly ex- 
pounded it, though in this case, the theory and its de- 
fender happen to be of western origin. Whatever er- 
rors have crept into Mr. Longworth's remarks should 
be faithfully expurgated; and perhaps it may be Mr. 
Hovey 's duty to perform the lustration. If so, cour- 
tesy would seem to require that it should be done 
with some consciousness that through this whole con- 
troversy, Mr. Longworth is now admitted to have been 
right in all essential matters; and if In error at all, only 
in minor particulars; while Mr. Hovey, in all the con- 
troversy in respect to the plainest &cts, has been chang- 
ing from wrong to right, from right to wrong, and 
from wrong back to right again. We do not think 
that the admirable benefits which Mr. Longworth has 
conferred upon the whole community, by urging the 
improved method of cultivating the strawberry, has 
] been adequately appreciated. We still less like to see 
gratitude expressed in the shape of snarling gibes and 
petty cavils. 

We will close these remarks by the correction of a 
matter which Mr. Downing states. While he assents 
to all the practical aspects of Mr. Longworth's views, 
he dissents to some matters offset and philosophy, and 
among others to the fact that Hovey's seedling is always 
and only a pistillate plant. He thinks that originally it 
had perfect flowers, but that afier bearing twice or 
thrice on the same roots, the plants degenerate and be- 
come either pistillate or staminate. He says: ''Ho- 
vey's seedling strawberry, at first, was a perfect sort in 
its flower, but at this moment, more than half the plants 
in this country have become pistillate. 

Mr. Hovey himself states the contrary on p. 112 of 
his Magazine for 1844. He denies that there are two 
kinds of blossoms to his seedling, and says, « the flow- 
ers are all of one kind, with both pistils and stamens, 
but the latter quite short and hidden under the recepta- 
cle'^' This is the common form of all the pistiilati 
blossoms* and shows in so far as Mr. Hovey's observa- 
tions are to be trusted, that at its starting point and 
home, Hovey's Seedling was, as with us it now invariably 
is, so far as we have ever seen it, a pistillate plant. 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New-York. Nov 30, 1&I6. 
COTTON— New OrleiiDS and AlaLama per lb., 6 S^^tK'-— "Flori- 
da, b-jlO— I'rian-l. (VjaUq CIS. 

nilTTr.R— Orunga County, per lb , 16al 8c.— Western dairy, 

ISffl.'iC. 

CUKKSE— Per lb., 7a8c. 

FLOLK— Gtintsce, pf r bf)l ,$5.50— Ohio and Michigan, $5.37^ 
a-S-l.tO. (The laie fort- ign news has depressed prices full 50 cu. 

^'^ GRAIN— Whent, per bushel, tlOSoSLOT for Red,— tl.lfl« 
S» 17 for Gent Bfc Com, 73o73jcl». Kyc, 7fio7d c— Oate. 36a 

37e. 
HKMP— Riiv-'ii, clean, per ton, S'ilO— Manilla, $150. 
HAMS— Smoked, per lb.. fiJaO c'1». 
BEKF— Mess, per hhl., $7a^S.2S. 
LAUD— Per lb. '^abc. 

PORK— Mcs#, pt-r bbl., $0.87— Prime, $Pa$8.12j. 
IJC)l'."^— Per lb., n«10<?. 

TOBACCO— Coiujeoiicut, per lb , lOallc— Kentucky, 4c. 
WOOli — (Btwton prices.) Nov. 18: 

Prime or Suxon fleeces, washed per lb • 3Pa40 tt% 

Aniericm full blocKl fleeces, 32033 •' 

" three-fourlh? blootl fleeces, a5a28 '* 

" half blood do 21tt25 '^ 

" one-A)urth blood and common 2Qa 22 " 

GUANO.— 200 ions, the balance of the ship Shakspcare's cary 
I'rom Icliaboo, m tight casks, fcr sale in lots to suit purcha 
9cr.^. by E. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South-si. , 

Trie many experiments made this season from this cargo, nof 
only prove liie great gain in using it, but ilial it is at least equal if 
nt)t superior to any other guano. 
Sept, 1, 1810.— if 
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DOWNING'S WORKS. 
TTaLUABI^E works, by A. J. Downing, Esq Tlu FruUt 
* and Fruit Trtes of Ameriea. or the Culture, PropiUfation, aiid 
management of the Gardens and Orchard* of Fruit Trees gcno- 
rally ; with descnptioos of all the fiuest varieties ol' fruit cuTliva' 
led in the country. 

1 thick vol. 112 mo., with many engravings. S).50. Or a tu> 
perinr edition in large 6 vo., to match the author^ other works. 

'* This is the most valuable of all the books which Mr. Dow. 
ning lias contributed to the higher departments of our rural litera- 
tors, and it is the most charming book of the season. Some idea 
may be formed of its completenen from the fact of its containing 
a list of no less than 490 sorts of apples. Mr. Downing clainu 
the right to talk about fruits and trees from having been born in 
* one of the largest gardens, and upon the banks of one of the no> 
blest rivers in America;' everybody will concede the right since 
he has shown himself so competent to the task."'— JrtMufioay 
/oumttl. 

** This is a valuable practical work, and every orchardist and 
every fruit-grower should possess himself of its stores of iufoT' 
mation.'*— IT. S. Gazette. 

A Treatiu on Landteape (hsrdening ; adapted to North America, 
with a view to the improvement of country residences. Compri- 
sing historical notices, and general principles of the art ; directions 
for laying out grounds, and arrangnig plantations; descriptions and 
cultivation of hardy trees ; decorative accompaniments to the 
house and grounds ; formation of pieces of artificial water, flower 
gardeiu, etc.; with remarks on Rural Architecture. New edition, 
with large additions and improvements, and many new and beau- 
tify illustrations. 1 large vol. 8vo. S3 50. 

" This volume, the first American treatise on this subject, will 
at once take the rank of thb standard work." — SiUiman'a Jour. 

** Downing's LandAcape Gardening is a masterly work of its 
kind. — more especially considering that the art is yet in its uifancy 
ia America." — Loudon't GimUiur's MagaKine. 

Designs for Cottage Residences j adapted to North America, in- 
cluding Elevations and Plans of the Buildings, and designs for 
laying out Grounds. 1 vol. 8vo., with very neat illustrations. 
Second edition, revised. $3.00. 

A second edition of the ** Cottage Residences" is just published, 
as Part I.; and it is announced by the author that Pan 11.^ which 
is in preparation, vrill contain hints and designs for the interiors 
and furniture of cottages, as well as additional designs for farm 
buildings. 

Gardening for Ladies ,• and Companion to the Flower Garden. 
Being an alphabetical arrangement of all the ornamental plants 
tuually grown in gardens and shrubberies,* with full directions for 
their culture. By Mrs. Ix>udon. First American, from the second 
London edition. Revised and edited by A. J. Downing. 1 thick 
T0I..I2 mn., with engravings representing the processes of graft- 
ing, btKldiiig. layering. &c., Ac. SI. 85. 

^* A truly charming* work^ written with simplicity and clearness- 
It is decidedly the best w.>rk on the subject, and we strongly 
recommend it it to all our fair countrywomen, as a work they 
ought not to be without." — N. Y. Courier. 

" This is a full and complete manual of instruction upon the 
subject of which it treats. Being intended for those who have 
little or no previous knowledge of ^rdening, it presents in a pre- 
cise and detailed manner, all that is necessary to be known upon 
it, and cannot fail to awaken a more general taste for these 
healthful and pleasant pursuits among the ladies of otur country .-^ 
N. Y. Tribune. 

Published and for sale by WILEY ft PUTNAM, 

Oct. la— 31 No. 161 Broadway, N. Y. 

Messrs. W. k P. will publish shortly, Wightwiek^s Hints to 
Young Architects. Edited with additions, by A. J. Downing. 

Also, a new edition of Lindley^s Horticulture, edited by A. J. 
Downing, and Prof. A. Gray. 

HOVEY'S "PATENT SPIRAL STRAW-CUTTER. 
'pHESE machines are thought to excel all others ft>r cutting hay, 
^ straw, or corn-stalks. The knives being supported by wings 
oast on the cylinder, are rendered sufficiently strung to cut the 
largest corn-stalks with great ease and dispatch, and as the knives 
are regulated by set-screwsj it gives them a great advantage over 
all other cylinder cutters. There are mher cylinder cutters the 
knives of which are fastened with rings at the end without wings 
to support them, and on such cutters the knives are wholly un- 
adjnstable, except with keys or wedges, the use of which is 
thought to be an infringement on the rights of Mr. Hovey. The 
prices of these machines are, for No. 1. SlO: No. 2. S12: No. 3, 
SI'S; No. 4,S20. For sale atthe ALBANY AG WAREHOUSE. 
tn Dean-st .and 10 Mah i en IjK nc. 

IMPORTED THOROUGH BRED SHORT - HORN 
BULL, YOUNG FORESTER. 

WM. ATKINSON offers the above named bull for sale, and 
any genileniHii wishing to improve his brt-ed of stock, will 
find thi^ a most seasonable opportunity of doing so, as Young For- 
ester possesses in an extraordinary degree the splendid qtialities 
fur which the Short Horns are so justly celebrated. 

He is four years old, his color is a rich roan, his S}-mmetry is 
perfect, his pedigree unrivalled, and he was bred by one of the 
most famous breeders in the north of England. It is' also worthy 
of remark, that at the several shows in the province of Canada at 
whicli he has been exhibited, he has iuvartably taken tlie firn pre- 
mium of bii class. 

LcMcrs (prc-p»iM.) n-Wressed to WINT. ATKIN.SON. Guelph, 
Caiutila West, will meet Willi immediate attentiou. 

Oct. 1-34. 



N£W.£NGLAND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 

AND SEED STORE. 

Aof. 51 and 52 North Market- Street, Boston, 

FOR sale at this esiablishroent, a general assortment of Agri« 
cultural and Garden Implements — Howard's Improved Pa- 
tent Ca.n Iron Plowj of all sixes. Martinis improved Eugle and 
other Plowi; Double Mould Board, .Side-Hill, Paring, and other 
plows, in great variety, and of the most approved putieniA. How* 
ard*s iSubnoil Plows, Cultivators of d;flereiit descriptions; Willis* 
Seed Sower, (the best in use;) Geddes' and other Harrows of 
various patterns ; Green's Siraw-Cutters, Willis' .Straw-Cmters, 
of various kinds and prices ;Gault's Patent Churns, Grindstones or 
Friction Rollers ; Cast Iron Field Rollers, (a very su|H;rior and 
substantial article ;) Garden Rollers of cast-iron, different sizes; 
Iron Rakes of every size and variety ; Garden Trowels, Syringes, 
in great variety; Pruning aiui Budding Knives : Pruning Scisstirff 
and Shears in great variety ; Grass Hooks and Garden Shears } 
Garden and Field Hoes of every pattern ; iScufllers every size ; 
Pick Axes, .Shovels, Spades, Dung and Garden Forks of every de« 
scriptiou ; Hay Tools, including the very best Scythes maiiufac- 
tu red in the country, (in all cases warranted;) HalPs and other 
Hay Rakes, Pitch'forks, Grain Cradles, Horse Rakes, Sickles, 
Austin's Rifles, Whet Stones, &c., &c. 

Also a complete assortment of Chains, viz: — Fence Chains—* 
Trace do—Ox do.— Dog do.— Tie-up do. Hale's Horse Power ; 
Hale's Threshing Machine and Wiiuiowing Mills, Garden En^ 
gines. &c. 

Also Axes, Hatchets. Bill Hooks, Hammers; Axe, Hoe, ami 
Rake Handles ; Ox Yokes. Bull Rings : together with every 
other article important for Agricultural or Horticultural purposes 

Harris' Paint Mill, the best in use, is also for sale at this estab 
lishmeut. 

SEEDS, TREES, AND PLANTS. 

The subscribers are enabled to furnish seeds of the purest qua* 
lity, of every variety of field, vegetable, and dower seed ; embra* 
cinsr every variety desirable far cultivation. 

Also, Fruit, Forest, and Ornameuial Trees and Shrubs, of every 
description. 

Also Hardy Herbaceous Plants ; Roses, embracing 500 of the 
best varieties ; Bulbous Roots in great variety. Green-House 
Plants, Grape Vines, &c. 

(T?^ Orders promptly attended to. JOSEPH BRECK & Co. 

Boston, Sept. 1— tf 

- 

A GOOD FARM IN AUBURN FOR SALE. 

'r* HE subscriber offers for sale the farm on which he now re 

I sides, in the village of Auburn, Cayuga couniy, consi«ting ol 
152 acres of good grain aud grazing land, well enclosed and wa, 
tered, and upon which are one large, and three moderate sized 
DWELLING HOUSES, Carriage Houses. Barns, Sheds, and 
other necessary out-buildings, three Apple Orchards, a great va- 
riety of choice Fruit Trees and Shrubbery, four durable Springs, 
three wells, two hundred rods of full stone fence, ar.d an inex- 
haustible QUARRY of a superior quality of grey and blue lime 
stone, suitable for cutting and dressing, eligible and convenient 
for a continued sale of that article, eiih'.-r rough or hewn, accor- 
ding to the demand, and from which most of the elegant stou« 
buildings in Auburn were erected. 

This farm extends from North-street to and acroos State-8treel« 
with a front of eighty-six rods on the former and one hundred and 
sixteen rods on both sides of the latter— upon either of which may 
be advantageously sold a great number of village lots, at tha 
pleasure ofthe owner. About 22 acres, including the large house, 
bams, sheds, two orchards and garden, lie between North-street 
and the Auburn and Syracuse Railroad ; 65 acres, including the 
stone quarry and one (Swelling house, lie between said Railroad 
and State-street, and the remaining 65 acres, with two dwellinr 
houses, lie west of State-street— all which is m a high state or 
cultivation, well fenced, conveniently allotted, and in good order. 
The whde farm, or either ofthe above parcels, will be sold cheap, 
and if desired, time will be given for the payment of a large pro- 
portion of the purchase money. 

InquireofLutlter Tucker, of Albany, Hulbert k Hall, of Au- 
burn, or the subscriber upon the premises. GEO. B. CHASE. 

Auburn, Sept. 1, 1846— 4t. 

TO WOOL-GROWERS. 
T'HE subscribers have a tract of land lying in Patrick Co., Va.. 
*■ consisting of about ten thousand acres, which they wish to sett 
or rent. It has on it immense quantities of the largest timber, 
with Hbundanee of water, and water power. A p*>rtion of the 
land ba» been cleared, and pmdtice^ the floest graM in the world. 
We would like to dispose of it. or to enter into [lartncrship with any 
geuileman who would furnish a flock of sheep, and go into the 
biisiiieas of growing wik»1. Apply by letter to either of the sub- 
scribers, at Cumberland Court Hou»«e. Va.. or in person to Col. A. 
Staples. Patrick Co., Va., who will show the land. 

WI LLI A .M W. W ILSOX 
Sept. 1-dt. WILLIS WILSON. 

" ALBANY AG. WAREHOUSE. 

DISSOLUTION.— The co-pnrtnershin heretofore existin" hc~ 
tM'een the subscribers, nwter the r.rm "f K. CO.MSTCiCK 
ft Co . is tiiis ilay by mutual consent (l.s<4>lvtM]. I'he affairs of il<e 
Isle firm will be settled, and the bu.»iiiL-s<i continued by LUTHER 
TUrKKR. 
Albany, .<ept. 0, 1M4. K».ON r()MSTO<"K. 

LUTiiLR tu»;ki:r. 
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FARM FOR SALE, 

A GOOD farm of eighty-two acres, situated in the town ofNei^. 
-^ Haven; (Oswego Co.) twelve miles east of Oswego TiJIag^ 
Said farm is well adapted to grain and the different grasses. It s 
pleasantly located, well watered, and buildings in good repaiii 
with plenty of excellent fruit. It is within three miles of tha 
village of Mexico, which affords facilities for mauufaciaring, ^ 
variou;! mechanic arts, &c., Ac- 

For further particulars inquire of the fubscriber, living on ttw 
premises, or of Dr. B. £. Bowen, of Mexico. 

ALPHEUS HERBERT. 

New- Haven, Sept. 1, 1846.— lt» 
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WILD TURKEYS. 

FOR sale, two pair of wild turkeys— one pair of which were 
sent from Illinois in the fall of 1844, and the others were 
reared from them the present year. Ttiey are well domesticated, 
ind are splendid birds. Price, f 10 per pair. Inquire at the Of- 
fice or THE Cultivator. 
Dec. 1— 2t. 

*'SANFORDS PATENT STRAW CUTTERS." 

n^HE subscriber ha«jusi received a quantity of these superior 
-■■ mrictiinc5, made in a superior manner. A few nlso for Cut- 
ling Stalks. JaS. PLANT, Sol- Ager.t, 
pec. 1— 2t. No. 5 Burling? Slip. N. V. Ciiv. 

NOTICE. 
n^HE undersigned expects to return from hi* joumeyinss in the 
■*" snutliorn states about the 1«t Fr-brunry nexi, wlicii lie hope-s to 
be fully prepared to meet and fill nil orders in lii^i line, particular- 
ly for his " Wurreii Iloree Powrr* an«l TliresJiprs.'" now ?o nnuli 
and perftctly improvt-d, his " Hand Thresli«rs," nnd I'lc " Trimble 
Jlorse Powers," and ilie Endless Cliain Hi>rse Powers— nlso for 
the " Plati's Improved PortaMc Burr Stone Mills,"— tojrtMlier with 
Ploughs. Ca«tme«. Corn-Shellers, &c., A:c In the iiifuii time. 
however, all orders will be promptly aiicnded to, as ui»tiul. 

JAS. PLANT, 5 Burling blip, N. Y. City. 
^ov. 1— 3t. 

ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND 

SEED STORE. 

THE subscriber having become the proprietor of the above es- 
labli!*lirnent, has removed it from Dcan-st., to the larpe and 
central store No. 10 Green-st., (f jur doors south of Stnte-ji.) where 
he will keep conMantly on hand every variety of Fnrm iiiul Giir- 
den Implements, nnd Field nnd Garden seed.*, which will be sold 
o«i as lavorablc terms as they can be procured at any place in the 
Union. Among the implements will be found of the durercnt 
■izes, 

Rupirle^, Nonr«e k Mason's Worcester Plows ; 

Prouty Sc Co.'s Centre DraA and other Plows ; 

Hovey's Patent i^fiirul Straw Cutters, ail sizes ; 

BurrelTs Corn Shellers, the best in use ; 

Grant** Celebrated Fanning Mills; 

G'-l'les' ImproviMl Hurrow.s; 

Cnltivators. of different patrems. 

Lewis' Seed Planter, Shovels. Spades, Hay Knives, Hay and 
Mauu-e Forks, CatUe Chains, Bull Rings, Ac, &c. 

Doc. i- LUTHER TUCKER. 



PATENT PREMIUM FAN-MILLS. 

IT. GRANT & Co., still continue to manufacture the cele- 
• brated Improved Patent Fan-Mills, at the old stand, Junction, 
Reus. Co., N. V. These mills have taken the ^rst premium at 
the following places: — New- York Stale Fair, at the InstitaDe, 
New- York, the Slate Fair, at Pennsylvania, ana the State Fair ai 
Maryland. The subscribers have no hesitation in saying that 
these mills surpass anything of the kind ever offered in market. 
They are the only mill that has ever been produced that will chaif 
and screen wheat perfectly clean in one operation. 

We also manufacture Grain Crttdles of the very best quality 
which have taken the first premium at the New- York State Fair 
They are for sale at factory prices, at the following places: — 

A. B. Allen's, 187 Water-st., New- York ; 

John Magher k, Co., 195 Front-st., New-York. 

Luther Tucker's Ag. Warehouse, Albany ; 

H. Warren's, Troy ; and 

Viall & Warren's, Mechanicsville, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 

Denslow &; Webster's, Savannah. Gea 

AH orders thankfully received and punctually attended to. AH 
goods delivered at Trov, N. Y., free of charge. 

I. T. GRANT, &Co., Junction P. O., Rens. Co,, N. T. 

Feb. 1- If ['2] ^ 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

183 FrotU-tt.i New-York. 

THE subscriber offers for sale an extensive assortment ofFarm- 
ing and Gardening ntensilS| consisting in part uf plows of 
Freeborn's, Minor's. Horteu & Co.'*, Prouty A Mears', and Rug- 
g]es, Nourse & Mason's pailerus. The Locked Coulter, aud 
Wrought Share Plow. 

Corn Shellers, Fanning Mills, Grain Cradle.% Com and Cob 
Mills, Straw (.-utters, of Greene's, Uovey^s, Eastman's, and olhar 
most approved patterns. 

Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, tec Gin gear, Mill, Horse- 
power, and all other castings, constantly on hand. Also a general 
assortment of Brass, Copper, and Iron Wire Cloth, for Paper, Rice, 
and other milts. Seives, Screens, Rkldlea, &c., ^c. 

Persons ordering articles from the subscriber may depend upon 
having them made of the best materials and in the most workmaur 
like manner. 

JOHN MOORE. 
, New-York, Oct. 1, 184» 

KENDALL'S CYLINDER CHURNS. 

THE following in relation to the above churns, from a firm in 
Vermont, who purchase of u*, will show in what estimation 
the cylinder churns are held. 

•■ We wrote you a few days since, to forward three each 
of the iwo smaUrst size churns. Please send us immediately 
six each of three f>i/e?». Churns arc geitiner in gocxi demand. Our 
pt 'i|)Ie think thfif is quite a savin[i: when they can fetch the but- 
ter ni two niimiti s. in.-Mead of churning two hours with the old 
la^hioned churn. The Keiulall clmni i5 getting to be all the go.-' 

The ahove ci.unis are. always for sale at wholesale or retail. 
ai the Alljaiiy Ayiiculiufal Warehouse, No. 10 Maiden Lane, and 
•2:i Dcaji »l. LUTHKR TUCKER 



WIRE CLOTH SEIVE AND SCREEN MANUFAC- 
TORY. 

'"I^ITFi snb«rrib'*r 1in.«J constantly on hand a larpe assortment of 
1 the above articles, which he offers at the lowest market 
prir s. D. L CLAWSON. 

July, I'^lf)— 10 mo««, 191 Waicr-st , New- York. 

P. S. — All kinds of wire work manul'actured to order. 



riNE WOOLED BUCKS. 
n[^HE subscriher has had left in his charge, several bocks 
JL which are a cross between the Suxon and Merino varieties. 
Tlicy !ire two yens «»hl, of po<Hl .si/e and form, and their wool, 
b'ltli in (iiuint.ty in:! (innlitv, would be found t!!ilist"nctory. Further 
intonnn'.ion p;\-cii on inquiry. SANFORD HOWARD. 

Cull. vat.. I Oii'.ce, Albany, Sept. 1. 1?M6. 



FARM WANTED. 

AGKNTLEMW is de.*irou8 of purchasing a farm, capable of 
bcMi'T occupied strictly a!» a STOCK FARM, sufficiently 
near sume railroiid commun icniing with Iha Erie Railroad to 
lacilitate the transporialiou of slt>pk to maikol. It is wwhed that 
the tarm .nliould be situated iu a heallhi'ul diftricl, with pleading 
wencry, and in the immediate vicinity of wuiar, and having a 
h<iu-e capalde of accommodating a gentleman's family. Tlie 
.•joil. nnd all the appunenanoesof ilie farm, should be such a:» would 
yield the ownern '.;oixl return for hli investment. ApplicatioiiH, 
li-oid) may be aUdrc:i»sd to Box S031, Nbw-Yoak Post-Offici. 
Oct. 1— 3t. 
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